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THE PROBABLE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE WEEE-DAYS. 
BY MAJOB-GENEEAL A. CUNNINGHAM, C.3.1. 


f° the names of the week-days play o very 
Indian dates, it will be useful to have a list of 
the principal sppellations by which they are 
known. They are all named after the seven 


planets, including the sun and moon. The | 


word véra, vasara, or dina, “ day,” is usually 
added and inflected after the name of the 
planet, —as Ravi-vdré, Ravi-visaré, Ravi-dind, 
= ‘on Sunday.” Bat sometimes simply the 
name of the planet is nsed in an inflected form,— 


as Ravau, “on Sunday"; Sémé, ‘on Monday”; 
Bhaumé, “on Tuesday”; Budhé, on Wednes- | 


day"; Gurau, “on Thursday"; Sukré, “on 
Friday” ; Sanau, “on Saturday.” 
The names of the planeta which are most 


commonly used for the week-days, in Indian | 


Inscriptions, are the following :— 
Suypar—Aditya, Arka, Ravi, Bbinu, Bhis- 
kara, and Pishan, [Also Adivara, or the “ First 
day” or “' Commencement-day’']. 
Moxpayr—Séma, Chandra, Indu, Vidhu. 
Tvxspay—Maigala, Bhauma, Kujo, Mahija, 
Mahisuta. ‘ . 
Wepyespar—Budha, Saumya, Rauhinéya, 
Tuvespat—Brihaspati, Guru, Surdchirya, 


Fetoay—Sukra, Udanas, Kavi, Daityaguru, 
Bhriga, Bhirgava. 
Satuepar—Sani, Sauri, Sanaiichara, Kri- | 


tinta, 








Althongh the names of the week-days are 
clearly derived from those of the seven planets, 
yet nothing is actually known as to the date 
when they were first adopted, or as to the people 
«who first use of them. The Hebrews 
had their weeks of seven days; but they never 
got beyond the primitive plan of calling them 
by their nambers, as the “ first day," the 
“seventh day,” &c. Dion Cassius says that 
the custom of naming the days after the 
seven plancta was firat adopted by the | 
been communicated by them to all other 
nations, especially the Romans. But this 


| statement is open to much dotbt; as we know 
that the Eyyptian mouths were divided into 


decades, or periods of ten days, and not into 
weeks, or periods of seven days. Dion Cassios 
wrote sbout A.D. 200,—long after the names 
ofthe week-days had been in common use 
amongst the Romans. Thus Tibullus, B,C. 20, 
mentions the Saturni sacra dies, or ‘day sacred 
to Saturn’ (Eleg. I. 318). So also Julius 
Frontinus, A.D. 70 to 80, in speaking of the 


| capture of Jerusalem, says that it took place 


on the same day as ‘‘ Saturni die quo eis nefas 
quidquamserim rei agere"( Strafegematiea, II. 1.) 
esteemed the dies Venerisas his lucky day; but 
I cannot find the authority. 

From these notices it seems certain that the 
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Komans had adopted the names of the seven 


the beginning of the Christian era, 

But there is equally good evidence to show 
that the week-days, as named after the seven 
planeta, were in use, both in Persia and in 
Indium, at the same time as in the west, and 
perhaps even earlier, We have the testimony 
of Celsus, who lived during the reigns of Au- 
gcustus and Tibering, that the Persian temples 
had seven gates, named after the seven planets 
in regular order, from Saturn to the Sun, 
with their appropriate metals and colours as 
follows :-—" 


lst Gate Saturn Lead. 

2nd Venus Tin. 

ord Jupiter Brass. 

4th Mercury Iron, 

oth Mars Mixed metal. 
6th Night (Moon) Silver, 

7th The Son Gold. 


Here the metals appropriate to Venus and 
Jupiter have changed places. That of Venns 
should be copper; while that of Jupiter should 
be tin," 


But the statement regarding the Indian | 
week-days is still more explicit. In the Life of | 


Apollonins by Philostratus, it is said that “the 
“Indian Sage Iarchas gave Apollonius seven 
“rings, each bearing the name of one of the 
«Seren Stars; and that he wore them alter- 
“nately, according to the particular name of the 
“day.” As Philostratus derived his information 
from the Assyrian Damié, who actually ac- 
companied Apollonius, this notice is contem- 
porary with the date of the travels, between 
A.D. 20 and 50. The use of the week-daya 
named after the seven stars was, therefore, 
already established in India at least as early as 
the beginning of the Christian era.* 

The order of the days, according to Baropean 
writera, waa derived from the division of the 
duy into 24 hours, and the assignment of each 
hour to the different planets in succession, in 


their nataral order, according to their distance — 


from the earth,—as Saturn, Japiter, Mara, the 
Son, Venous, Mercury, and the Moon. This is 
the Ser given in the roe dt pera pe 


= ted from in Maurice's Indian A 
by hen ei peg es hay 


Seucdalupia, 
Selectorum Lopidum i? 
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| XIL 31. The first hour of the 24 was assign- 
planets for the week-days, a short time before | 


ed to the Sun, as chief of the planets; the 
second, to Venus; the third, to Mercury; and 


| so on, in regular snecession, until the 25th 


hour, or first hour of the second day, which falls 
on the Moon; while the 49th hour falls on Mars ; 
the 73rd, on Mercury; the 97th, on Jupiter; 
the 121st, on Venus; and the 145th, bn Saturn. 
This arrangement is shown in the annexed 
diagram, fig. A, in which the progression is 
retrograde, or contrary to the motion of the 
Sun, as shown by the arrows inside the 
circle. 

But if the order of the week-days was first 
developed in India, the process cannot have 
been based on the division of the day into 
24+ hours ; seeing that the Indians have always 
divided their day into 60 ghatis (gharf), or 
periods of 24 minutes each. This division of 
the day is still in common use in Native States, 
and amongst Native Pandits and astronomers. 
The author of the Sirya-Siddhdnta makes no 
mention of the week-days by name; but he 
speaks of the “lords of the day,” that is, of 
the planets which give their names to the 
days of the week.* Unfortunately he gives no 
instructions as to how these “lords of the 
day” are to be found. In another place how- 
over he speaks of the “regents of the hours” 
(Aéra@) as occurring in downward order from 
Saturn.” 

But the process with the 60 ghafir of India, 
would be similar to that with the 24 hours of 
Europe. Taking the Sun as the lord of the 
first ghagt of the Ist day,—the 61st ghafi, or 


"the first ghaff of the 2nd day, would fall on 


the Moon; the lord of the 121st ghafi, or 3rd 
day, would be Mars; of the 181st ghafi, or 
4th day, Mercury; of the 24)st ghafi, or 5th 
day, Jupiter; of the 301st ghafi, or 6th day, 
Venus; and of the 3Glst ghafi, or 7th day, 


‘Saturn. This arrangement is shown in the 
| annexed diagram, fig. B, in which the seven 


planets are arranged exactly in the same 
order asin diagram A, while the number of 
ghajis is counted in the direct order of the 
Sun's progress, as shown by the arrows inside 


the circle. 
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Jamcasy, 1885.] NAMES OF THE WEE 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROCESS BY WHICH THE NAMES OF THE 
WEEK-DAYS WERE DERIVED. 


BY DAY OF 4% HOUES. 
» 25% Hour. 
CC The Moon, 





BY DAT OF ® GHaTis. 


, GL Ghent, 
Soma. 





The fact that in India the naming of the | Seven Stars,” to be worn “according to the 
days of the week after the seven stars had | particular name of the day,” seema to point to 
already been followed by the wearing of | an early sdoption of the system, if not to 
rings, “each bearing the name of one of the | its actual invention, in India. This custom 
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indecd still exists in India, where akan will 


wear a red coral ring on Tuesday, the day of | 
Mars, and a blue sapphire ring on Saturday, | 


the day of Sani or Saturn, after whom the 
gem itself is named Sani-priya, or Saturn's 
beloved. 

The dedication of the different stones and 
the different metals appears to have been 
regulated by the colours of the planets them- 
selrea, as follows :— 


Planeta. Colours. Metals. Stones. 
Saturn blue lead sapphire 
Venus red, tawny copper jacinth 
Jupiter grey tin cornelian 
Mercury black quicksilver touchstone 
“SH, | cutting bloodstone 
ma cies { bronze 

Moon white silver crystal 

3 | J topaz, 
Sun yellow gold Pa 


There ia no direct evidence to show the age 
of this scheme; but I believe that it must 
have been in use in Media and Babylonia for 
several conturies before the Christian era. 
The accoont given by Herodotus of the seven 
walls of the Median Ecbatana of seven dif. 
ferent colours, whether true or false, is at least 





as old ag the time of Herodotus himself. So 
also the description of Belshazzar’s feast given 
by Daniel," when “the king, and his princes, 
his wives, and his concubines, drank wine and 


praised the gods of gold, and of ailcer, of brass, 


and of iron, of wood, and of stone," is as 
old as the Book of Daniel, whether it be 
referred to the time of Nebuchadnezzar or to 
that of the Maccabees. Here the gods of gold 


and of silver, of brass and of iron, can only 


refer to the planeta as regents of the 
metals, As there is no allusion to this subject 
in any of the early classical authors of Greece 


or Rome, I conclade that the dedication of the 


different stones and metals to the seven pla- 
nets must have originated in the East, in the 
quarter where they are first found. 

Ata later date, on the coins of the Indo 
Scythian KEnushins, we have the planeta 
represented under their personified forms as 
heavenly kings, as well as under their elemen- 
‘tal forms as A@PO, fire, OAAO, air, &e. 

That the planets, or the regents of the 
planets, were accounted kings, we learn from 
Hyde, who says, “apud Ethnicos planets 
omnes regum epitheto gaudebant.” So also, 
on the Indo-Seythian gold coins, we find the 
inscriptions PAO PHOPO and PAO NANA, 


THE MAHANARAYANA-UPANISHAD OF THE BLACK YAJUR-VEDA. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 


Being etigaged in the preparation of a com-— 


plete concordance to the most important of the 
Upanishads, I have recently examined the print- 
ed text of that named above, which forms the 
tenth Prapithaka of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka. 


Hy a most fortunate coincidence, a very rich | 


collection of Upanishads and Dipikds has lately 
been added to the library of the Deccan College ; 
and it now possesses an old and accurate MS. 
ot Niriyana’s Dipikd@ on this Upantehad, to- 
gether with four MSS. of the text. Of these, 
No. 140 of 1879-80 contains the text used by 
Niriyana, and is very valuable. The other 
three, No. 10 of 1887-83 and Nos. 133 and 134 
ef 1890-81, embody the same text, except in 
Sections 18-20. The Diprkd, No, 10, and No, 
133, were purchased in Gujarat ; and the others 
are probably from the same province. All 
these have been coretanly collated with the 


—rs 


printed text edited by Dr, Rijéndralil Mitra 
in 1872, and many valaable readings have been 
obtained. 

The editor of the Aranyaka seems to have 
had good materials at his disposal; but it is 
questionable whether he mad¢ the best possible 
use of them. Suffice it to say, that the com- 
position of the first duwrdéka of the tenth Book 


} is certainly unsupported by any MS. now 


extant! In publishing a text of this kind, 
with a verbal commentary by the renowned 
Siyaga, it would scem but common-sense that 
the former should, os far as possible, agree 
with that used by the commentator. Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra, however, determined to follow 
the text of his manuscript A, in spite of the 
fact that it differed materinIly from Siyana's ; 
and-the result is not encouraging! For ex- 
ample, the first Anurdka proper consists of 140 





* Daniel ¥. 3, 4, and 23. 
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lines, —33 of which are not in the Bhashya which 
accompanies tf, whilst others appear there in a 
different order. The first Anuvdta of manu- 
script A evidently ends on page 785, and the 
pratikas, or memorial words, follow on page 
786; bat the second is glued on to it, in a most 
unscholarly fashion, so that the chapters may 
be in conformity with those of Sayana. 

In some MSS., the text now under notice 
is styled the Nérdyana-Upanishad ; and Siyaga 
gives it also the namo of Ydjnkt (77 mm 
74). In two of the College 





MSS. it jw called the Brikannérdyaqa-Upe- | 


nishad ; whilst in the other three it bears the 
title adopted at the head of this paper. 

Before proceeding to examine the one - 
hand, it may be well to notice briefly snathas 
Upanishad of the same name, but differing 
entirely as to its contents. It is otherwise 
known as the Paramatattvarahasya-Upanishad 
(Burnell’s Catalogue of Tanjore MSS., page J4), 
and commences thus :— 


a falc mare Tae TT Ta 
at aad ea eas | a TAT 
TeeT AAG: qa Tani Aeas Tat ATT- 





ae | sb Seabee aba acahaglE ib aT 


eet adit T 
The following is a résumé of its contents os 
appended to each of the eight adhydyas :— 





In style and matter it is thus wholly unlike 
the older Upanishads, and should rather be 
classed with the later Vadintic treatises based 
on those works. There is a» MS. of it in the 


set of 103 Upanishads added to the Deccan | 


| Ing his order. 





College Library last year, and called No, 437 


of 1882-83. 

Siyana tells us that the number of Anurdkas 
in the tenth book of the Taittirtya-Aranyaka 
varies from 64 to 89; but that he himself 
followed for the most part a text consisting of 
so(aa 74 Teraatt ses aaa 
ssitrad qraretay sqreqrear: ). Dr. Rijén- 
dralil Mitra’s edition comprises only (4, but 
seems to exhaust the whole of the Bhdshya. 
The divisions in the College MSS., however, 
differ from all the above, and they also vary 
amongst themselves. The Dipika divides it 
into 25 sections, as stated in hag? s opening 
words :—WeMnram at faces | 
Taare qe § Seer: il 

The matter included in each Section, 
together with the portion thet corresponds with 
it in the printed text, is indicated below :— 


l. SATETTt.........8272T (pp. 752-763) 
9. wa fe f4:......87 Wea (763-769) 


8 qaver frae.........Ta Ta TANT 
(769 to end of invocations, which differ mate- 
rially). 

4. wea ed.....ga 7a fea: (772- 
776, omitting what Siyana omits, and follow- 
This Section therefore includes 





part of 777 !) 
5. TASTY FAA... 
(778 to footnote on 785; omitting what Siiyana 


6. SAPTAR: wos eneceee eo TTT 
See oe of c course, page 756). 


7. i CLM LL § 
(791-797, omitting what Siyana omits). 


GFA AT:... 000... 9 (797-804). 


| omits). 


| (804-813). 


10. qant JST euraencteateane GO We aT: 
Se | 
(Anwodka 11, omitting the classe that Siyaus 


omits). 


12, A AA. .e MTT (829-834). 
18 oie at: sop COG 0ee Bees ala atee: 
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14. SNA aT WE eee TS SMT BRT 





fit FareT (842-846). 
(847-856). 


16. E7at WY.......0.... Got Bat 
(856-863). 

17, Farala......0S Fara (863-87)). 

18. Consists of Anwrikas 59, 61, 62, on 
pages 919 and 920. 

19. Consists of Anuvdka 64, (page 920), 
with considerable alterations, and Anuvaéke 67, 
(page 923), down to qf Ter. 

90. Consists of the last partof Anuvdka67, 
from the words J Wal: ; of a number of Mantras 
from the Taittiriya-Sahhild, including most 


of what Siyana omits on pages 774-776; and | 


of the text from 872-878. 
21, al W......80a7d (Anuvdka 62). 
29. Tay erert: ...... Beat TH 
qq (885-890). 
23, Ow efH..,...4ahte TTA (890-896). 
7. T YA... 00. TPUATT (896-899) 
aeuiazit tothe end. (.dnuvdka 64). 
seg acaba 3 the list of the most impor- 


tant of the various readings obtained from 
these five MSS., I would notice the extraordi- 


nary manner in which Sdyana explains the 


opening words of the Upanishad, ayaTeqqi¢. 
Niriyana annotates it thus—FIt 9 Mit sAy- 


E72 AAWAT: and one would have supposed 
that no other interpretation was possible. But 


here is Sdyana’s exegesis, eoooeding .$ to the | 
: | ning with WfW4Y: lacks four syllables. They 





printed text,—4y51e7 Fe iTae 

mit TANT | Cine ih peoipaned or aiptiidl Wieaeac 
of poetic license: but to make 378747 a noun 
in the genitive case seems to be going beyond 
even # poet's bounds ! 

Various readings. 

To facilitate reference, I will call MS. 
No. 10, A; No. 183, B; 134, C; 140, D; and 
the Dipikd, E. 

1, Page 755. WTA instead of Fs7a7.— 
This reading is of great value, inasmuch as 
it completes the line, and restores the sense. 
It is supported by B, C, D, and E, The 
reading of A is YS74—4 which is simply o 








[Janvarr,. 1885. 
clerical error. The Diptkd explains it thus : 
aad afd wernt Te Tet || The 





other reading is very common, however, and 
T found it in four MSS. which | borrowed in 
the city of Poona; but how meaningless ! 

2. Page 756, Ota: 89x FT Tel-7 in- 
stead of A=q: FAs HI! TAl-a.—A, B, C, D. 
It is not noticed in E. | 

3. Same page, fees for TITA—A, 
B, C, D, E. 

4. Page 764. Tala for TAlt—A,B, C, D, E. 

5. Page 765. a lrg: (aT for afd: fqar. 
—A, B, C, D. 

6. Page 768. feait fear: for fram fear. 


—A, B, C, D, 


i Page 768. feet: for featt.—a, B, C, dD. 

8. Page 769-772. The invocations in 
imitation of the Gdyatri differ considerably 
from those in the printed text. The latter has 
only 12, whilst the Dipikd gives 18. Their 
order is as follows :-— 


1. Mahidéva. 10. Aditya. 

2. Tatpurusha, 11, Vakrapida. 

3. Nandikfévara. 12, Kityliyani. 

4, Vakratunda. 13. Mahiésdlini. 

5. Shanmokha, 14. Subhaga, 

6, Pivaka. 15. Garnds. 

7. Agni. 16. Niiriyana. 

8. Bhiskara. 17. Nrisimha. 

9. Divikara. 18. Chaturmokha. 

9. Page 773. ital @fa instead of 4It- 

franfa.—a, B,C, D, E.—farcar altar aan 
te: E. 


10. Page 773, The Anushtup line begin- 


are supplied by A, B, C, D, which read thos :— 

cat q, &c. The foor Poona city 
MSS. already referred to agree with the printed 
text; so the omission is evidently of ancient 


ll. Page 774, ET instead of €4,—A, B, 
C, D. 

12. Page 776. Qffa:...Z)1F4N: instead 
of Gat: ... zh at: —A, B, C, D, E. 

13. Pago 777 and 779. AM instead of 
7T4:—A, B, ©, D. 

14. Page 778, {Aa instead of T4%4.— 


A,B, CG, D. 
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15. Page 781. TT GIeT YAeT wey YF- 
eq HAT TT aKa SHAT aN fee: |— 
A,C,D,E. B omits 442%. The Dipikd 
annotates thus: —— 1s cate | 





soe eae ee patel 


arereni, te 


16. Page 734. Tal Wea in 
stead of tnt het at Dexel,—A,B. C.D. E. 
Siyape’s explanation of this passage is wonder- 


ful. Here is Niuriiyana’s : — Tal ae way: 
ta: | 2 qu Sasa TS FAA: ae 
ATMTR: HT FMT: TH WTTSTT: | 

17. Page 785. FAA: instead of 
ah rays :—B, 0, D, E. 

18. Page 788. Qatieeata instead of FA- 


reading, and seems far superior to that of the 
printed text, with which, however, B- and C 
It is thus explained by Niriyana :— 
qzacaaaiad (ae Te VA TEM: AT TST I 
19. Page 780. SATAAAT for sFT-A- 


a—A,B,C,E. @ aa afarq aera | 


aed SUT | EL. 

20. Page 700. Wale for Tahd,—A, B, C, 
DE. 94 wa ca: onal awa + Afat 
agra aersisa: a: wares era | 
qaaans aor Farag alg Hii 1—E. 

21. Anucdka 6. U7" for fTF7:—A, B, C, 
K, Fa I: ... 74a Waa FTAVKT: I—E, 
©2149 for F-2414,—A, B, C. 


22. Anuedka 8. 2YET for TW,—A, B, 
C. D, E. 


23. Anuvdka 9. WIFEIRGI—E, ale FT 
qe Te TIM we a easy I—E. 
qae41,— A, B, C. 


qerraisien:—B, C, E. 


25. Page 803. 4a: for H4:—B, C, D, E. | 
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26. Page 811. faa instead of fafafat,— 
A, B,C, D, E. | 

27. Page 8l8. Feesley,—A, B, C, D, E. 
qayza:—B, ©, D, E. 

28, Page 825. €¢4 AEaMANT instead of 
ATMA Uldl,—A, B, C, D, E. 

29. Page 828, GaP] SIAZTAT instead of 
rar aeTTTIAT,—A, D, E. 

30. Page 836. {Eel for ha: Fel, — 
A, B, ©, D, E. 

31. Anwedka 17. Siyana’s interpretation of 


FEAMT as FETT RG: AH, and of TTT as 
| meaning 75974, is very curions. Niriyuna's 


| seems better :—%#Z 214 legal TATA «0.0. 


qaqa Way | 
Page 868. [751 for 76°F,—A, B, 


te a4.—A, D, E. This isa very interesting | GOES eee 


38, Anueéka 58. falate Set for fataety 
lel,— A, B, C, D, E. 

34. Anscdke 59, SSA for ea,— 
B, C, D, E. Saray A. 

35, Page 89. THA & @ yay Frava- 
ptt aera I—E. ETAL YrTeATA 





weet aaa sein sikeeiet a 


Prat set span: frit rsp dart agge NIE. 
36. Page 897. TIUT: for TTT: — A,B, 
C, D, E. qqry da | Tae: Aue 
amy wet aT I—E. Pag 





7 are feat 


These, then, are some of the most important 
readings obtained from the College manu- 
seripts. I have said nothing of the passagea 
which they add to the printed text. I om 
anxious to publish the entire text with Nuara- 
yann's Dipikié. The five MSS. now in my 
possession (for I which am indebted to the 





A, B, C, D, E. 


| ecfartesy and friendly co-operation of Professor 
24. Page 802. Jerarar Pear: instead of | 


Bhandarkar), would amply suffice for the 
text of the Upanisiad; but for that of the 


 Dipikd at least one more manuscript would be 


necessary. I trust it may be forthcoming. 
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SANSERIT AND OLD-EANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S., M.B.A.5., C.LE. 
(Continust from Vol. XIII p. 276.) 


No. CLI. 
Brixd STONE-INSCRIPTION OF THE 
Apareiza Visara.—Samvat 1100. 
Byini,—the ‘Byana’ of maps; in Lat. 
26° 55’ N. and Long. 77° 21’ E,,—is the chief 
town of the Tabsil of the same name in the 
Bharatpur State in Rajpaténa, 

About two miles to the south-west, and 
situated at the junction of the lands of Byini 
and three other villages, there is a large and 
ancient hill-fort called Bijayagadh or Béjé- 
gadh, ic. Vija or ‘the hill-fort of vic- 
tory." There are several old temples and 
other remains in the fort,—the principal one 
being the temple that is called Bijayamandir 
or Béjémandir, i.e. ‘the temple or hall of 
victory. But the chief object of interest is a 
red sandstone Lat, standing inside the walls of 
the fortress, towards the south-east, which has 
an it an ancient insoription of the Varika 
king Vishouvardhana, dated on the 
tenth day of the dark fortmight of the month 
Philguna, in the year 428 of some unspecified 
era.”. On the occasion of my visit, my servants 
discovered, built into the inner side of the fort- 
wall near this Laf, a small stone containing 
a still more ancient inscription; but, unfortu- 
nately it if a mere fragment, and all that it 
discloses is that it is the commencement of a 
Sanskrit inscription of a Mahérdja and Mahd- 
indpait, whose name ia lost, of the Yau- 
dhéya gana or tribe. 

Inside the town of Byani, there are two 
old Hindu temples, now used by the Musal- 
mins as Masjids,—each with a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion in it. Theinscription that I now publish, 
ia on a pilaster on the left hond near the 
entrance of the unnamed temple which is 
describedin Archaeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 51. 
and which the inscription shews to have 
belonged inthe eleventh century A.D. to the 
Jains. The writing covers a space of about 


' For some reason or other, which I coald not ason aoe: 
tain, thia fort ia entered in mapa toder the name of 
 Badulyurh-Kot.'—The proper name of it in Bija 
gadh,—not Bij : os Mr. Carlleyle gives | 

wn Archaot Surv, Ind. Vol. VE. . and Plate viii.— 


ante Vel Xfire. Aes of Milava; seo 


® For a facsimile, eee Indian Imapriptions No. 7. 
* The corresponding English date la Monday the 30th 






lV’ 1}* high by 8" broad, and is well preserved, 
except for a few letters that have been worn 
away, apparently by the sharpening of knives, 
at the sides; the only letters, however, that 
cannot be restored with certainty are one at 
the end of line 13, and one at the beginning 
of line 14. The characters are Nagai, of 
the period to which the inscription refers 
itself." 

Commencing with an invocation of the 
Stddhas or Saints, ether c proceeds to 
record that, in the of the Adhirdja 
Vijaya (line 5), at the city of Sripatha 
(I. 6}, there was the Stiri or Jain teacher 
Mahéévara (I. 4), a leader of the Scélémbaras, 
and belonging to the Kamyaka garhchha or 
sect (1 3), who ocenpied the seat of Vishnosiri 
(I. 2), 1.2. who was the successor, or a successor, 
of Vishousiri. Lines 6 to 11 record that 
Mahéivarastiri died when the year one thon- 
sand and one hundred was drawing to its close, 


when the waning fortnight of the month 


Bhidrapada was current, and when the second 
lanar day of the dark fortnight, coupled with 
the name of the moon, was passing away. 
Lines 12 to 17 describe how Mahdivarasiri'a 
fame, like the river Gaigi, flowed through 
the three worlds. And lines 17 and 18 record 
that this praégarti was engraved by the Sddhu 
Sarvadéva in the year 1100, on the same day, 
viz. Chandravira, or Monday, the second day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Bhadra,* 

The Adhirdja Vijaya mentioned in this in- 
scription seems, from bis title, to be only o 
local chieftain, whose name is preserved in the 
local traditions as Vijayapdls, and who is said 
to have rebnilt and added to the fort, and to 
have named it after himself.' 

The mention of the city of Sripatha in 
this inscription, and of “the little pavilion 
standing in Sr{fpathA” in the inscription at 
the * Ukha-Mandar’ which I shall notice below, 


July A.D. 1044.—This is to tha” soutien 


sein with the year beginning - gee year 
yr, et i computation 


JANUART, ws) 


point very See to the ancient Sanskrit name 


of Byana being Sripath. 

This inscription has been noticed in some 
detail by Mr. A. C. L. Carlleyle,* who deduces 
from it, “ with some diffidence,” the following 
remarkable genealogy of kings :— 

Sri Vishnu Saryisano. 
(A.D. 970 P) 


Sri Nabkiimyaka, or Mat-Kimyaka ? 
(A.D. 995 ?) 


Sri Manstiri Maheswar. 
(A. D. 1020) 


| 
Sri Vijayidhi-rija nripate. 
Sri Sri Paghiydtsari. 
(Samvat 1100.—A.D. 1043) 
with an expression of “doubt as to whether 
the long string of titles last mentioned refer 
to one or to two individuals.” I quote this 
genealogy a3 an instance of the utter futility 
of « certain class of writing, unfortunately 
invested with the authority of Govern- 
ment publication, which can serve no possible 
purpose, except to mislead.’ The name of the 
first of these imaginary kings, is, in the 
original, simply a locative case meaning “in 
the seat of the holy Vishonsiiri.” ‘The second 
name simply comes from a misunderstanding 
of the word ¢rimat, ‘ glorious or holy,’ conpled 
with Kimyaka, the name of the gachchha or 
sect that is referred to. The third name, 
which Mr. Carlleyle translates by “the fortu- 


nate Manstiri, the great lord,” is made up of | 
a mixture of the words drimdn=sitri-Mahé jvarah, | 
‘ the glorious, or holy, Stiri Mahéjvara.’ And — 


the second string of “titles” attached to the 
fourth name, is, in the original, simply two 
eae in apposition, which mean “ at 
the glorious city of Sripatha.” Mr. Carlleyle 
further deduces, from part of the passage 
recording the date,—viz. from the words Sima- 
aa( hi ltd krishad dvitiyd, which mean “ tho 
second day of the dark fortnight, coupled with 

a 
pi Archaeol Surv. Ind. Vol. VL. pee with a lithograph, 
T Another similar inatawee ie the ical table of 


ba pedi sies bs sree oe 
a 
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‘akin ahi dhe moon,’ that the ‘Adhivéja 
Vijaya was “ moon-produced, or of the Lunar — 
race, and a second Krishna.” 

In connection with his account of Byind, 
Mr. Carlloyle has devoted eleven pages of print 
to the object of shewing that the name is 
derived from that of the demon Binisura, who 
was overthrown by Krishna, At my visit to 


| the place, I could find ont nothing about the 


derivation of the name Byanad, except that 
the fuller and older form of it was Béhayina," 


|} But Mr, Carlleyle’s derivation of it from 
| Bandsura may be dismissed with the remark 


that his arguments in support of it are 
based on nothing except his inability to recog- 
nise the difference between fidna, ‘an arrow," 
vana, ‘a forest,’ 4anhk (for dain), ‘an arm," 
bhaiis (inghieha), ‘a buffalo,” and Bais, the 
name ofa tribe, and between asura, ‘a demon,’ 
#ira, ‘a hero," siri, ‘a learnod man’ or ‘a Jain 
teacher,’ and siirya, ‘ the sun." 

Mr. Carlleyle also states that the an- 
cient name of Bijayagadh was ‘Sintipur.’* 
The name of Sintipura may be connected 
with the locality; I can only say that, on the 
occasion of my visit, I could not obtain any 
information in support of it. Bat this much 
is certain,—that the namo Sintipura does not 
occur in the other inscription at Byini, at the 
foot of a pillar in the ‘Ukha-Mandar."” Of 
this inscription only the first twenty-seven 
or so lettera of each of the twenty-three linea 
of which it consista are visible, the rest of the 
stone being inaccessible through being perma- 
nently built in below the bottom of the pillar, 
and the part that is accessible being a good deal 
damaged in places. The inscription is in the 


Sanskrit language, and in Nigarl charnetera 


of the Kutila type, probably a century, or 

perhaps two centuries, older than the inscription 
of the Adhirdja Vere ** Tt is an inscription 
of a local ruler named Mai galariaja (line 
12); and, being a Vaishpave praiasti (1, 18), 
composed by the Karanika Sriiakti (1. 23), it 
shews that this temple waa originally one of 


and deduced from this and another ins cites 
p82 and must be equally imaginative and ~ny 


*. Tho name is now labia, A :—anot trisylle- 
* Archa@ol. Surv. Ind. Vol. VL pp. 40 and 54H. 

id. p. BO, 
The date, if 





was recorded, must be in the por- 


| tom of the stone that ia hidden frm view, 
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the god Vishnu, In line 5, thereare the words 
krasita-ripur-abAd!, “having made emaciated 
his enemies, there was (a king);" and, in line 
10, there are the words pravised=ari-purah, 
“(an army) entering the city of ita foea;" it 
must be in these two passages that Mr. Carlleyle 





‘ag there is nothing else at all approaching to 


it. In line 21, there are the words dramma- 
Hritayaa dattd prati-divasah Sripathd-stha- 
mandamkd, which seem to shew very clearly that 
the ancient name of Byind was Sripathé 


Text.“ 

("] Om Om Namah  siddhdbhyah | Asin"*snirvritak-i- 
[*] nvay-nikn-tilakah éri-Vishnustry-fsani | érima- 
[*] t-Kimyaka-gachchha-tiraknpathadvdtdingamin-vj. 

['] frutah | ériminesiri-Mahésva(éva)rah praSama-bhtih _éyétthva(ba)- 
[*] ra-grimani |- rijyé éri- Vijay-Adhirdja-nripa- 
(*) teh éri-Sripathiyitn puri ||  Tataéesha [i|) Nagar yaitu 
["] éatam sahasra-sahitam samvatsarinii © drutam | myii- 
[*] mi Bhadrapadah $a bhadra-padavim miisah sn. 
(*] mirdhata | s=lsy=aiva kshayam=dtu shnns-n- 
["] (bi}ta krishna = dvitiya tithih [|*] _puthoha-éri-para[{m ]é- 


[**) (shthi}-nishtha-hridayah 
(*) (pi) cha iI(}) 
[“] [ta}-lisya-kramath | 


(**] eemaht i-shtprasa- Shen sinuarriny 
[™)} pa-niigarija-janita-sparddh-Anava(ba)mdh-dddhuratn 


[**) [m])yamti 
(*") ti) | 


bhuvana-trayam 
Sam 1100 Bhidra 


_ prdpt6 divam yatra sah | 
Kirttir-dik-kari-kinta-dathtamuiala**-pré[dbh(]- 


fripathag=tv=idyipi na | 
va di 2 


[A]- 


Himadri-muee- 
kvipy=Airi[va }- 
bhr{a]- 


kvipi 


(**] [m8] praéastir<iyain sidhu-Sarvvadévin=dtkirnn=tti | 


No. CLII. 
WHICACOLE PLATES OF THE 
Maninzizs SaTYravaRMan. 


This is the Ganga grant of Satyavarman,' of | 
which I have spoken in Vol. XIII. page 274. It 


is the lastof those that were found, together with 
the grant of Nandaprabhaiijanavarman, No. 
CXXEXVITIL., Vol XII. p. 45f., at ‘ Chicacole’ 





Presidency, and were presented by Mr. Grahame 
to t I edit it from the 
original plates, which I obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Sewell, C.8, 

The plates are three in number, each abont 
7 long by 2}° broad. The edges of them were 
raised into rims, to protect the writing, and 
the inscription is in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion throughout; but some of the letters are 


choked with hard rust to such an extent that | 


it was impossible to-clear them out properly, 
and consequently they shew rather imperfectly 





“ From an ink-pression. 

* Metre, Sirdilavikridits ; andin the following two 
This syllable reads as md; but it is damaged, and 
the text 


f 
= 


be 


i, 


Son rama, rece | Ht 


in the lithograph. The ring, on which the 
plates are strang, is about wy" thick and 3} in 
diameter; it had not been cut when the 
ring is circular, about 2}" in diameter; it has, 
in relief on the surface of the seal itself,—in 
the centre, a bull, couchant to the proper right, 
with the moon above it, an elephant-goad 
behind it, and # floral device below it. The 
characters are primarily of what Dr. Burnell 
has named the South-Indian Nigari type. But 


| they present, at the same time, many charac. 


teristics of the Grantha alphabet,” and also 
many forms of « still earlier period. There is, 
in fact, hardly any letter in this grant which 
does not appear under at least two forms,— 
compare, for instance, a in amara line 1, and ali 
L. 26; «in uttaréna |. 26, and wipala 1.27; ka 
in kaliaga 1. 2, and aika L 4; three forma of 
ga in nagera |. 2, and tydga and guna 1.10; 
cha in chakra and chiddmani 1. 8; ja in jaya 1. 
ER ak 

' No. in Mr. ‘a published | er- 
pis! erante. "Noticed by ae ante Yo eS ee 
* Bouwlh-Indian Palwography, Plate xiv. 
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7, and ruijita 1. 8; fous fortan SE tein team 
L. 15, tilaka 1. 13, janita |. 7, and wijayavatah 1. 
9: dhves:forsie of an, in nays 1:9) nagava 1. 2, 
and sdmenta 1. 7; three forms of pa, in prabhd 
L. 8, and pratdpa 1. 7; ba in bahudhir 1, 28, and 
bydea |. 27; bha in bahubhir and ddibhih 1. 28; 
three forms of main amara l,.1, prandmdd L. 6, 
and kamala 1.5; yo in vijayavatah |. 2, and 
jaya 1.7; three forms of ra in aemeraand rama- 
tiydd 1.1, and ddhdra lL. 11; fa in Auldchalé 1. 
9; three forms of wa in wishayé 1. 14, sareva 
1. 1, and bAuvapa |. 4; sa in divi 1, 24, and in 
didi at the commencement of the same line; se 
in sarvea 1.1, and sawrya 1. 10; and Aa in 
agrahdéra |. 18, and mahérdja, 1. 13. 


The language is Sanskrit throughout, and the - 


style is almost the same as that of the grant of 


Dévindravarman, No. CL., Vol. XIII. p. 273. | 
of the village are described in lines 22 to 27. 


The weight of the three plates is 91 tolas, and of 
the ring and seal, 53} tolas,—total, 144} tolas. 
The order recorded in this inscription’ is 
issued, as in the three grants of Indravarman 
and the grant of Déyéndravarman, from the 
victorious camp or residence situated at 
the city of Kalinganagara (line 2), by 
the glorious Satyavarmadéva (l. 14),— 





dics under the name of perenne (lL. 5), 
established on the pure summit of the moun- 
tain Mahendra (1. 2);—who has acquired the 
supremacy over the whole of Kalinga by the 
edge of hia sword (L 11) ;—who is a most 
devout worshipper of the god MahéSvara (1. 12) ; 
—and who is the son of the Mahdrija 


|~Dévéndravarman (L 13), the glory of the 


family of the Gaigas. It is addressed to 
the Kufumbls residing at the village of Ta ru - 
grima (1.14) in the Galela (I: 14) or 
Galelai (1. 34) vishaya ; and it records thar, 
on the occasion of on eclipse of the suu 
(l. 17), the eaid village was constituted an 
agrahara, of the grémadéva or tutelary village- 
god, and was given to Kamalisana, the son of 
the Gurava Khandyama. The boundaries 


Lines 27 to 32 contain three of the usual 
benedictive and imprecatory verses. Lines 4+ 
and 35 contain, as in the grant of Dévéndra- 
varman, the date of the fifty-firat (year) of the 
centuries of years of the Giiigéya lineage,* 
And line 35 further records that the charter, 
was both written or composed, and engraved, 





who has bad the stains of the Kali age by Virapa, the son of Ehandyama. 
Text.* 
First plate, 

[*] Om | Svasti Amarapur-dinukirinalh*] sarvy-artin-suki(kha)-ramani(ni)_ 
(*] yad=vijayavatalh*] crguaimyyh panne As Mahdéndr-[4®* ]chal- dma, 
["] la-si(éi)khara-pratishthitasya a-gurdh saka- 
(*] lo-bhuvana-nirmmin-nike-si éasd( ai )ika-chd- 
[°] dimamanir'=bhagavatd Gtkcxwatcane)-ackutoal? charana-kamala-yo- 
[*) gala-prani(n4)mid-«vigatah-éavda'-Kali-kalahké=nék-ahava- 


Second plate ; first side. 


[*] sashkshObhe- janite-jeyatarde(bie)-pratap-s(0)paneta-samatis-simanth- 








2ani-prabha-magja( aja )ri-punja(Hjs)-rajimta*-vara-charanah sita-ku - 
[* i muda-kund-fndy-(a)vadita-[yas*] -dhvast-ariti-kulichald naya-vinaya-dayi-di- 
[*°] na-dikshinya(gya)-san”(sau)ryy-audiryya-satya-tyag-idi-gana-sapaind ”-idhi- 
["*] ra-bbiité nija-nistrinsa''-dh rjita-sokala-} 
[**] dhirijyal ama-mihésvard miata pitra(tri)- etalon 
(*"] Gaig-imala-kula-tilake-mahiré jo-érima-Dévedram"- 

Second plate ; second wide. 

(*) varmma-sinu( b*) éri-Satyavarmmadty[8°]  —-Galela-vishayé tire: 
(*] grima-visinah kutumvi(mbi)nah samijnipayati Viditeminnate 
(*] vb yathodyam maya vidita-sakala~paramirttha-tat{¢® }véna abhi- 


* See ante, Vol. XII. p. 274. <n 
‘ Read chdddmanfr. 
stares eens acaee eee 
* This su on Gk ast cubbedc openly tutes 


uncertainty on the part of the engraver aa to what the 
akehora waa, since 4 ey pwan lett for it, 
inserted in much sma 
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NTE ee ee sn 


(**] mata-dévatayai 
[**] parage : 
[?*) sarva-kara-bharai/h*] 
[*] naé=cha puny(ny)-ibhivri(vrijddhayé 


udaka-piirvaké(kam) 


niikavapose-svamityai 
parihri(bri)ty=i-chandra-tarakam 


sii[r*]y-6- 
kri(kri)twa 


Taru-grimadév-igrahiram 


gampradatta iti [|*] 


Third plate ; first side. 


(™)] hmaddhayya™ 
["*] sana-bhat[¢* jirakén(9)=bparjita[m*] [|["] 


[*] likhyanté [|*] pirvasyimh  diéi(éi) trivri(vyi)ta-takika svéta 


["*] si() arjuna-domkn dakshinéna 
[™] parvvata paschimena 

(**] aksha-lonke uttartna 
(**] disi(éi) utpa"™la-vipi 


Saiva-sthinakam-idam 


ee 
avétn [||] 


pradakshinatn 
ignéy[y® Jim » di- 
nairi(rri)tyirm digi** 
viyabya(vya)syath disi™ 
i(i)ényasyi[m®] 
Bya(vya)sa-gitani bha- 


Idani(ni)m 


giri-niéika 


yee 


Third plate; second side 


[*] vanti [ | *] 


Bahubhir=vasudha datta 


rajabhis-Sagar-Aaibhifh*) 


(**] yad& bhimis-tasya tasya tada phalam [|/*] Sva-datt[a*)rm parn-datt{A*|muvh sa hae ha- 


vasundhara[m®] aa 


[**] réti(ta) 


(ra) n=na- 
("] rakam=amyati"’ 


(**] té(ta)ndula-muraya-ghrite-tili © Galelai 


vishtiyin 
[**] chyaté [|/*] Hiranya(oya)m-ékam gam=ék(4*)m 
yivad=i-bhite-samplavata [(|*] 
[*] r=api Galelai dhinya-sohashra(sra)kasya eo bee 


knimir=bhitva pitribhis=-saha  pa- 
bhimér=apy=kameaigulam hari- 


Aditya(?) | Pana- 


tad-vishay$ grim-inugrimé 
khiind? [|/*] Gdagéyn-vansa"*-samva- 


poli 
r°*) chhara-datinimn y6(é)ka-paichisa(éa)t (ile) Bri(?)- -rahasya-Khandyama-putra-Virape- 


likhit-Otkirnna(rona)m-<iti || 


A NOTE ON THE EARLY EADAMBA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY K. B, PATHAK, B.A, ; Miraj, 


Ten copper-plate grants of this Dynasty 
have been published by Mr. Fleet,—in Vol. VI. 
p. 22, and in Vol. VIL. p. 83, of this 
Journal. They contain two points of interest, 
as yet unnoticed, which I propose now to 

The first of these points is the occurrence of 
the phrase afvamédha-ydjinah in Dévavarman's 
grant.’ The language of this inscription is so 
clear that it will convince anyone that the 


grantor, Dévavarman, was a devout adherent of | 





the. Jaina creed. Now it is quite inconsi 
with the principles of Jainism that a Jaina 
king should, as an ordinary thing, speak of his 
ancestor as a performer of horse-sacrifices. 

Those whoare acquainted with the less trod- 
den paths of Jaina literature, will know that 
shortly after the sirmiaa of the Tirthaikara 
Munisuvrata, a fierce dispute arose between the 
Brahmans and the Jainas in the matter of 
sacrifices. The former insisted on the con- 
tinuance of yajias; while the latter protested 
ese 

Lt te 

ia’ tihograpt fail to show-complotely the lower 

part of the p. 


against this iniquity, as it waa a clear violation 
of the principle ahihed paremd dharmah. 
Guoabhadrichirya, who lived before Saka 820," 
dwells at some length on this subject in the 
Uttarapurded. He says :-— 

aTaelasz qq] 7H S ToT ll 

qed WHATS TTT ANE: |! 

wat fr afeaitn tratreraciey: 

The Ganga king Chimundarija or Mirasimha, 
who finished his work in Saka 900, the lévara 
anivatsara, BAYS :— 


Mahikalana varnchaneyan=ariyade — vihit- 
Ada(tha)rvvaps-véda-nirdpitamad vividha- 
1 Road 4 Read varia. 


dydits. 
, ants, Vol. VII. p. 30. 
ante, Vol. XIU. p. 217. 
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pragi-himsi-lakehanamum=appa yagamain nir- 
vvarttisi narakakke végi Sagara-kulam=imtu 
nihbéésham kettudu.— 

“Unable to see through the tricks of Mahi- 
kils, Sagara performed a sacrifice, which is 
described in the wicked Atharvana-véda, and 
which has for its characteristic the killing of 
yarions animals, and went to hell; his whole 
race was thus destroyed.” 

This will convince the reader that no 


Jaina could attribute to his father, with any | 


thing like a feeling of pride, the performance 
of horse-sacrifices. And yet this is precisely 


what Dévavarman does in respect of his 
father, Krishaavarman. This inconsistency on — 


the part of Dévavarman can only be account 
ed for by supposing that Krishnavarman had 
been a follower of Brahmauism in his earlier 
years, and that he embraced Jainism only in 
— latter part of his life. His popularity with 

the people rested on the performance of horse- 
sacrifices. This important incident im his life 
could not, of course, be omitted in the grant. 
Besides it ia quite possible that any inconsistency 
in respect of this point would entirely escape 
Dévavarman's notice, as his family had been only 
recently converted to Jainism. 

The second point is the following :—Kikas- 
thavarman issued his grant “in the 50th year 
of his victory." This is the literal rendering 
of the expression,” sva-reijayilé arititamé smit- 
vatsaré, Applied literally, these words woald 
mean that Kikastha himself won the victory. 





But, if we suppose that he was only 15 when | 


he gained the victory, he would of course be 95 


years old,—and still e Yuverdja, too, according | 
to the inscription,—at the time of issuing the 


grant; and his father would then be more than 
112 years old, at the lowest computation. This 
can hardly be accepted as possible. Nor, 
again, aa he describes himself as Yuvardja at 


the time of making the grant, can we suppose | 


that he was crowned when an infant, and that 
the victory waa achieved for him by his 
generals. The expression is plainly not to be 
interpreted in this way at all; and we most 
understand it as referring to a victory won, 





me! onld r Pays on iil 
ma” ond ir patna fone “ae 
* The epithet Bh ir-dncoya-Séndr-deanindra im 





not by Kakusthavarman, but pesos clita 
ancestors. 

Now in Déyavarman’s grant, Il. 4 and 5, we 
read :— 

(*) ee Ee Nigaj- 





This ie Mr. Vioct's ceading, which ¥ etka 
the most correct one. In the interpretation 
of the fourth line, however, I beg to differ 
from him. The words in this line may be 
better: separated thus :—Sdmanta-rdjaciishe- 


raina-su-Nagajdusikramya  ddy-dnubhitasya, 
And the two lines may be better translated 
thus:—“Of the prosperous Krishnavarman, 
who possessed the sole umbrella resembling the 
moon that has risen in the cloudless sky of 
autumn, and who enjoyed the heritage, after 
having conquered the good‘ Nigajas,’ who 
were jewels among excellent feudatory kings." 
This conquest of the Nigajas or Nigns must 
be the one that is alluded to in the expression 
sva-vaijayiké alititamé smbvatsaré in KAkustha’s 
grant, And the result is that Kakusthavarman 
and his descendants were subsequent to Kypishna-— 


yarman and Dévavarman,—but also that not. 


more than about thirty years can have intervened 
between Krishnavarman’s victory and Rakustha- 
varman's grant,and consequently that Kakustha- 
varman must have been either of the same 
generation with, or only very slightly subse 
quent to, Dévavarman. 

In ancient times the Nigas were a powerful 


race, Their sway was by no means oonfined 


to the Karnitaka. They were the terror of the 

ee re Thos we read in the Raja- 
ares Prqrar Arasaatrettr: 
Sfrtasaad mratenatti: i 





After their subjugation by Krishpavarman, 
the Naga kings evidently continued to rule as 
fendatories of the Kadambas. For, many 
years later we find Bhinuéakti’ acknowledging 
the suzereignty of Harivarman, When the 
side of the Kadambes was deere 
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he Naga kings transferred | 
their allegiance to the Chalukyas, Accordingly | Vikramaditya L, and 


time of Satyasraya, Dévaéakti’ in the time of 
Pogilli in the time of 


we find, os their vassals, Durgaéakti* in the | Vinaydditya ae 





AN OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTION AT TERDAL. 
BY K. B. PATHAK, B.A; MIBAJ 


Tirdal is a large village belonging to the 
Siigli State in the Southern Marathi country. 
In the Juina basti at this place, there if @ stone- 


tablet, containing an inscription consisting of 


three separate ports. 

The first part, which ends in line 5}, records 
a grant made by the Mandalika Goikid a 
varasnh or Gonka, in Saka 1045 (A.D. 1123- 
24), to the wo Néminatha, established by him- 
self, and mentions, as contemporaries of his, 
the Western Chilukya emperor Vik ram i- 
ditya VI, and his feudatory Kartavirya 
IL of the Ratta family of Saundatti and 


Bolraum, The word raffv, according to Tri- ! 


vikrama, i# a Prikrit form of the Sanskrit 


rifshtra; and it must have been assamed as | 


u family title by Kiirtavirya and his prede- 
sexsors, in honour of the Rishtrakiita emperor 
Krishna IL, whose descendants they professrd 
rs be. The Sdmanta Nimba, mentioned in 
line 33, is the same person who is spoken of as 
Nimbarfja in the Kélhipur inscriptions and is 
praised by Padmauandi, the pupil of Subha- 
chandra, as the “ crest-jewel of Sdmantas,” in 
the concluding prasasti of the Bkatrasaptati. 
Most of the Jaina ascetics mentioned in this 
inseription are well known as authors among 
the Jainas, who cherish their memory and 
read their works to this day. 

Hut the great importance of this part of the 
inscription lies in this, that it enables us to 
clear up the mystery that hangs over the 
authorship of the Réghavapdéndaviya, 

* ante, Vol. VIL, p. 106, 

* Dyntaties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 10. 

© Bhinulakti, Durguéakti, Dévadakti, and Pogilli, 
were S@odra or Stn a chioftains; bat the Lak 


ahwar inecription,—which mentions 
father, Eondasokti, and 






r f 
[odrajt, gives us ame ¢ , chi 
Valilabhas!na-Anandarija, who was the maternal nocle 
af the Wostern Chalukya king Pulokésin I1.—J-F.F. 

' ‘There are two Sanskypit poems called Righarspin- 
a Colebrooke gives an account of the Brihma 


work of this name, in hin Esenys, Vol. IL. p. 8. 
above, the authorship of 


Aint the Jainn poem referred to 


which ia aseribod by Pampa to Srutakirtti-Traividys, is 


much longer than ite 





The student of ancient Kanarcse literature 
knows that Abhinava-Pampa speaks of Sruta- 
kirtti-Traividya as the anthor of the poem 
in question, Mr, Rice rightly conjectures that 
Sratakirtti mast have been a contemporary of 
Pampa himself. But neither Mr. Rice nor Mr. 


| Kittel isable totell us thedate of Pampa. At the 
end of the Kanarese commentary on the Samd- 
dhisataka, however, Méghachandra says that he 
wrote his work—rifata-yait-nidhi Paobpana 


sutamge tilie-ailu pochcha-pora-kannadadia— 
“in very modern Kanarese, so that the son of 
Pampa, an ocean of fame spread everywhere, 
could understand it.” Méghachandra, there- 
fore, was a contemporary of Pampas. And 


Mézhechandra’s son, Virapandi, finished his 


writing of the Ackdraséra in Saka 1076, the 
Srimakha savirateara, on Monday the first day 
of the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha, From 


this, itis easy to conclude that Pampa lived 


shortly before Saka 1076. The date of our 
inscription, which mentions Sratakirtti-Trai- 
vidya in line 34, is Saka 1045. The interval 
between this and the composition of the 
Achdraséra, is thirty-one years. Srutakirtti- 
Traividya most have written his work shortly 
after Saka 1045. But, as he did not put’ his 
real name to the composition, the authorship of 
the Rdghavapdndertya most have been a secret, 
even to his contemporaries. And Pampa, who, 
as a Jaina and a poet must have come into con- 
tact with him, has done well in preserving 
this interesting fatt about the authorship of it.’ 


known aa the work of Dhanathjays, At the ond of the 


ria winded Hat FIAT TeATets cergizs- 


Serra sa aaa AeA >t: 
And the concluding verse of the Ist chapter runs 


a Breda wimg 1153 Mi 
ype eis hye 
the Dhonasijaya-k jhe was os Derunbera delat tis 


OO 


——— 


Jasvaer, 1985.) 





The second part of the inscription, commene- 
ing. in line 56 and ending in line 68, records a 


grant made by Svdmins, of the Virabanaija | 


acct, to the same god Néminitha in Saka 1104 
(A.D. 1182-83). This sect is mentioned in 
several inscriptions ; and ita members generally 
represent themselves as worshippers of the 
Jaina goddess Padmivati. Bot to this rule 


there is an exception, in the Dambal Buddhist | 


inscription, in which the sef {is invoke Taridévi. 
From a comparison of this Buddhist inscrip- 
tion with others that mention the Virabapanju 
sect, we naturally arrive at the conclusion that, 
when the Buddhists could not hold their own 


against rival sects, they must have exchanged — 


the ¢kdnta for the anékdnta doctrine, as the 
religion of Piriva and Mahivira was much 
nearer to that of Sakyasitbha than any form of 


Brahmanism that acknowledged the divine — 


authority of the Védas. Dr. Burgess correctly 
points out (ante, Vol. X. p. 273), that Tara is a 
Buddhist goddess. But, when he asserts that 
the Bauddbas woold go over to the Lingaiyat 
religion in preference to Jainism, he falls into 
an anachronism ; for, in-the time of Vikrami- 
ditya VL, such a thing as Lifgiyatism did 
not exist. He further asserts that the Jaina 
Banajigas are joined, in this Dambal inscription, 
with outcaste and Chindilas, But, in this, he has 
evidently misunderstood theexpression Bafasiyi- 
gasit-gélalu, which can only mean thestaff used by 
the Vira-Balatjigas in measuring land. There 
is aw third assertion made by him, which will be 
discussed in a separate paper on Taradévi and 
the interesting part she played in the history 


of Jainim. 


The third part of the inscription, commenc- | 


ing in line 68, records a grant made to the 
same god by the Daadandyaka Bhiyidéva, in 
Saka 1109 (A.D. 1187-88). 

In line 64 there occurs the phrase Konde- 
kundénvaye. Kogdakugda, or Kundakugda, 
was one of the most celebrated Jaina authors. 
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The works attributed to him are the Prébhri- 
the Rayanasfra, and the Deddaidnuprékshd. 


Abhinava-Pampa, says, in his introductory 
was the preceptor of Sivakumira-mahirdja. 
I would identify this king with the Early 
Kadamba king Sri-vijaya-Siva-Mrigééa-mahii- 


rija. For, in his time, the Jainas had already 


been divided into the Nirgranthas and the 
Svétapatas, And Kupdekunda attacks tho 
Svétapata sect when he says, in the Pra- 
vachanasdra, that women are allowed to wear 
clothes because they are incapable of attaining 
nircd na :— 

frO® faa ara aver aa 9 Oar i 
his works is, that, in the time of this author, 
Jainism had not spread far and wide in these 
parts, and that the body of the people 


| worshipped Vishou; for he tells us, in the 


Samayasdrar:— . 

arma Ort we 1 Oa 
faaar il 

emOa gue Peg samt aOqar 


“So no difference sppears between the 
people and the Sramanas in respect of the 
siddhdnta; (in the opinion) of the people, 
Vishou makes (every thing); (in the opinion) of 
the Sramanas, the soul makes (every thing). 

On these circumstances, as well as on the 


Jaina scholars, both in Dharwid and Maistir, to 
be.the most ancient Jaina works now extant, I 
base my opinion that Kondakuodichirya was s 
contemporary of the Early Kadamba king 
Siva-Mrigéja-mahirija. 


TExtT 


[*] Srimat-parama-gathbhira-syidvid-imbgha-la 


fnéchha(chha)nath jiyite[t®]rail6kya-nithasya 
: re ERE 


iieanarh Jina-disanam || | Sriman-(n®Jamna(mra)-sur-dsur-Grage- 


manii- 
mati-Néminitha-Jinandtham Téridij=Atidayn’-érimate bhavya-ja- 
-* From Me, Fleet's ink-improssion ; revised by Mr. lengthened, wad, the Snel. tore cr Hehien sve, f0,00.BE* 


Float. 
2 By metrical Hoenss, the initial a of atidaya is | 
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[?] nakke milk-anndinam dirggh-iyamam ériyumam |/* Kshiti-bhrit-[t* ]rina-prabbav- 

étkara-kari-makar-6dyat-prayukt-Abdhi-vé}i-vrita-Jambiidvipa-madhy-6dbhava-kana- 
ka-nagakk=ikshisalu dakshig-iéi-kshiti kang=opp-ippud=ettam 

(*] Bharata-vishayam=a déiadolu Kurbtal-tdya(t*]-kshiti térkkum chelvinim | ‘tad- 
dharaniyol=esezum Krhdi-nim-idgha-dééam ||* Tad- vishaya-madhy-dddéiado}« | 
Nirupama-gandhasili-vanadim ba- 

[*] nadith koladit tatikaditn giri-vana-thya-durgga-kuladimd=agalim Budha-Midhav- 
Arkk-Satnkara-Jina-sadwmadimn vipha(pa)ni-mirggadin=-oppuva Téridals 
patineradara chelvanéya pogalaluk=Aja- 

[*] num nerayah dharitriyoln || Taj-janapada-vilisa-vanité-vadana-kamajakke —vidila- 
nayana-kamalam=ene sogayisi || Upam-ititam=enalk-agaldagala kOti-chakradim 
kiide kipa- 

[* ] paydjikara-kira-bhri(bhri)inga- -vana-nini-ddéva-bhiidéva-vaisya-pavitr-Aspada-kitiyimn suja- 
narim fri-Téridil-abhidhina-poram tivi karam sthiram oprati-dinam tirkkum 
jagach-chakrado]w || Durvvir-itibha-pamchinana-nibha-subha- 

("] tanikaditn § visva-vidyd-garvv-nmatta-prasiddb- pearance oY 
Imdrérvvijit-Gpamiin-bmnata-chatura-jana-fréoiyim tivi  tat-p: m- 
darith kang=esevod=asadalam bhiivisalu | 

[*] Téridilam || Bhi syianbe-cbetiel bigee meagan Aree care ore daréanamgalumam 
kaigiv=aggada rivumdogal=irddu rakshipar=ttatu-poramam || 
Dhanadana névaneermdu k iduva kidova tamma kimchana*-ni- 

(?*) chayamgalim mani-gapamgala risi i) palin navina-mandana-bahu-vastradimh payagalith 
bahu-dhinyadin=-oppi térppa nachchina paradakkalim bharitav=agi karam 
sogayikku tat-puram || Antu samtamom basa:htamum=ene 

("] tivi samtatam sakela-dharitrig-alamkiram=ige sogayisnva Téridiln pathmerndara 
matmneya vallabhargge vallabhar=ida Kurmtala-mahitala-chakravarttigal=anvay, 
fivatéram-etit-emdade || Vri(vri) || VWanaja-kshmi- 

(**) da(dha)ra-padma-sadmajan=Ajam prédbhiite-Harita-natndana-Mindavyanin=ida Pathcha- 
éikhanitn banded Chaluky-invay-ivanipar=mmom-palar=4ge matt-ahitaram gelud= 
urvviyatn tilda Tailan=ad-ornd*anvaya-Mérav=inta nilayam éri- 

(**) ie ina See 1 wee Mattam=A vathéadolu Jayasithhavallabhan-emba — sithha-pari- 

dam || Atana tonayail dushta-mahitala-patigalan=anékaram geld= 
akhil- aro talamam tale- 

(*] dat vikhyitara te tienatieathavenitan:§ Va || Antu samasta-dhfirl-valla- 
bhege vallabhan=Ad=Ahavamalladévana priya-tanéjan || Ghana-dér-vvikrismtadim 
Giirjjara-nri(nri)pa-balamam gelda mérimta Chol-ivanipatg=a bhila-kala- 

‘fg nana(la)man=oseda sathgrimadolu®  téri © bhit-dvanipargg=itamkamam © puttisad= 

anunayadim viiva-bhi-chakramath saj-janaveigalu Rayakolihalan=-ene  taledarh 
riya-Permmadgiriyam || Va || Anta Kurntala- 

(?*] mabitala-kamti-kimtan-enisida vira-Permmiidiriyana kattidealag=enisida Téridilada 
vira-Crothka-kshitiivaran=-anvayadol=enebarinum sale nija-jananigam janakargge 
pirvva-punyav-emba kalpiivanijake phalay-udayisny-at- 

[""] te pee ll Si see bettidle virav=imt=abitaram geludeurkku vidvishta-mandala- 

sidhis=itt-alavend=éka-chchhatrav=agaluke nirmmala-kirtty- 
ciennivtin kirttn kudutom  érl-Téridil-iivanitala-na- 

(*] tham negaldath nripila-tilakah Lkath mahi-ldkadolu || Vri || Atana  nardanat 
cha(ba)ladol=4 Raghunamdanan=tka-vikya-vikhyatiyol=Arkkanamdanan=animdita. 
fauryyadol=Imdranathdanam nitiyo- 











*The metre is faulty here; two syllables have been © This syllable, ju, was at | 7 ne 
nae 7 " (Biers Nod first omitted in- 
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(*) J=A bjanathdanan=enippa =enippa iihabvanlaneagoackiysiiGln TS ES budhar= 
TTI SOHNE niramtaram || Va || Tash(n)-nrip-6ttama- 
priya-putran || Vri || Ballidar=igi bvexesrnent i 

[™] yar-athneyarkkalam ballahan=ldo néde rana-rathgadol=‘disi Téridijadolu vallabhan- 
igi nimda jaya-vallabhanam sita-kirtti-kimin|-vallabhan-endu bannisadan= 
fvano manneya Mallidévanany || Ka || A 

(*) vira-Mallidéva-mahivallabhan=ardhe-niri = guna ni-ganaci bhi-vadhug=eney=ene 
Bichaladjvi Mahtmdrajege Sitog=ore ‘dicay=tite 4 Vri(Vri) | Avar-irvvarg= 
anuragadim Sirigav=i Kamjédara[m®*}gain Mani- 

(**} bhavan-adri-priya-putrigais Saéidharatgam Sa(sha)amukhoth bandu puttava vols 
putti © virddhi-mathneya-gharattam Téridila-kshitisa-vilisat © pariramjipam 
bhuvanadolu  niééathkeyim Gomkama‘n || Vri(Vri) ||. Kantu-vilasa-lakshmiy = 
enip=aggada Bi- 

[™*] chaladéyi = miite vikrinta-vibhisi- Malla-mahipam janakam moni Mighagamdi 
saidhdha(dah)ntika-chakravartti gura Némijimam manad=ishta-déyvav=dramt- 
ene ‘Téridilada nri(nri)p-ayragi Gomkan=id-em kri(krijt-irtthand || Adasura 

[™*] kuttav=ottaripa mri(mrijttu(tyn) kadomguva miri koyvinim | todarvva(rva) 
viridhi payva puli poyva sidilu pidiveugra-panne(nna)gath suduva dav-dgni- 
bidhe kadegatichuvud=emdade Téridijad=! kadu-gali Gomka-bhipatiya 

[™*] ser kévaluvé nirikshisalu || Pasida sit-ahi sornkidoge sambisi matntrada 

trad=iseyithd=asay=arey=Agi bitt=irade pamcha-padamgalan=0d tad-viia(shn)- 
prasaraman=eyde pimgisi Jina-bra(vra)tado- . 

(*] ls aside) datghaeaia tathna pethp-esed-ire ‘Téridilad=arasath negaldam kali 
Gomka-bhfibhujan || Yettisi Téridiladclag-oppe Jin@svara-sadmamamn sAmathit= 
ettisidam jaya-dhvajaman-urvvige dig-mukha-damti-dantado|=tettisidam nij-Amka- 
mahim-[4* }- 

(t"] kshara-milikeyam gaduthdad=tn=uttama-bhavyand Jina-mat-figrani sad-gupi Gothka- 
bhibhujan || Satatam kirttisad=irppapa'r=ir=bhuvanadol™ ; 3 
nam jita-kiljéya-kelasiica-pathka-petaha-dhvént-kinkanas Gothkanath 

(*) pratipaksha-kshitindtha-hra(hri)t-sarasij-dy-iitarakanath Gorhkanam kshitiyolu rathjipa 
Téridilad=esav=i nidéamkanam Gothkanam || Ant-enisida Gomka-mahi-kinta iri- 
Miaghansthdi-saidhdhA(ddba)ntikeram bhri. 

(**] nt=ento Killagiradim[dam*) tarisi samasta-bhavyar-abhivarnnipinam || Steen 
prabbivay=entetdade || Dhare se RE ie harhdra! téjé- 


gniyithd=-enta{m=a*]nt=iral=-1 Postakn- 
finvayam nirotam éri(éri)-Kula- 
[*°] chathdradéva-yatip-Odyat(ch)-si(chbi)sya(shya)rita sad.gun-Akara-rirddhA(ddha)ntika- 
Mighanatndi-muniyith kang-oppugumh dhitriyolx || Ka || Agapita-guna-jala- 
dhigal-ene naga-dai(dhai)ryyar-Mighanandi-ssiddhintikar-ivagam=e- 
ry sevar=ssanu-matiy im eS = ee gurugalu || Wri(vri) || Samta- 
egalan=okku Jin-isya-vinirggat-igam- -firtth-fintara-chinteyol 














(?*) galam chintisnt=irppa Kollagirad=aggada san-muni Mighanamdi saiddhintika- 
chakravartti ‘jita-manmatha-chakriy-enippan=urvviyolu || Vritvri) || Ant=arisir- 
dda Jaina-samayakk-ogedam Jinan=igsl=orvvan-ethbante Jina-vratamga|a- 
[*) n=-asisha-janakk=upadésam= padidam=itta § simantan=enipps Nimban=eragalu senses 
Mighanamdi saiddhintike-chokravartti Jina-dharmma-sudh-ibdhi-sudhimén 
igane I Avar-agra-tifya(shya)ru | Ka || Vicici(ch)-rage-TirkshaCeabya) 


- reat otal, ma, ia required by the metre; but it is | Tags yleea pa ie ee. 
otherwise euperil 
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[*] barwyrbdbanabe Jlavadu-vAd- 
akan nat oes hiiacdionea! fl es es Sak ENA sca adaanoek Ra oie 2 I| 
Sruta-kirtti-traividya-bra(vra)tipar=sa(sha)tu-tarkka-karkkaéa- 

(**) re para. vid i(di)-pratibhi-pradipa-pavanar=jjita-dééa(sha)rennegaldar-akhila-bhuvan-Ante- 
radolu || ‘Tat-para-vadi-éikhari-éikhara-nirbhbhé(rbbhé)dan-6chchanda-pavi-dandara 
sa-dharmmarw || Wri(vri) || Jita-Kusumiyudh-istraran-animdita- 

[**] Jaina-mata-prasiddhs-sidhita-hita-sistraram vidalit-énmada-mina-viméha-lobha-bhébhri- 
(bhri)tu-kulif-Astraram padapinim pogalgumh dhare- Chamdrakirtti-pamditaran= 
atarkya-tarkkika-Chaturmmukharam para-viidi- 

(*") éilaranw || Tat-para-vadi-mastakea-éilara sa-dharmmarw || Vri(vn) || Dri(dbri)ti 
bhibhri(bhri)t-patiyam gabhirav=amri(mri)t-imbhérigiyam §§ sile § san-mati 
Vichaspatiyam  palathchalevinammeeyvetta § san-mArgga-santatiya(yi)m[dam®*] 
negalirdda Dési- 

(*] ga-gan-idhisa-Prabhichathdrapatditadém(v)-6jvala-kirtti-mirtti vaded=Adam varttikum 
dhitriyo}« || Tan-mun-ijvarara sa-dharmmaru || ge reins = -prakara-pratdpa- 
mahibbri(bhri)t-va(pra)gr-dgra-vajrar=guy-Abbaranar Sri-va- 

al | sudh-aika-bimdhava-Jinémdr-idhisvar-dttumga-mamdirad=ichiryya ra(na)g-¢rdra-rothdra- 
rnni(ni)bha-dai(dhai)ryyar=V vardhamAna-bra(vra)tisvarar=imt=I dhareyo|s negatte- 
(ite)-vadedam traividya-vidyadharare || Yintu negaltegam » : ar= 
ida Vardhami- 

[*] na-traividyadévar=ajja-gurugal-appa Sri-Mighapandi-saiddbanti[ka*]-dévars divya- 

| éri-piida-padmatngalom ||* Svasti nastabhuvaniérayam —&ripri(pri)thvi- 
vallabha mahirijidhirijam paraméévaram paramabhattirakam Satyii- 

["] éraya-kola-tilakem Chiluky-ibbarapam érimad-Vikrama-chakravartti-Tribhuvanamalla- 
dévara vijaya-rajyam=uttar-dttar-dbhivri(vrijdhdhi(ddhi)-pravarddhaminam=4- 
chamdr-irkka-taram 

(**] baram Kalyiina-purada nela(le)-vidinol Sp RONAN Ty 
tat-pida-padm-Spajivi ||* Svasti samadhigatapamchamahisabd 
ndaléjvarath ~Lattantira-poravari- 

(*] dhiivaram  trivali-pareghdshanath © Ratta-kula-bhishanam = snvarpos-garoda-dhvajam 
eitnd i(dhd)ra-li[m® |chhanam viveka-Virimchanam ganda-mandalika-. 
gandata(stha)la-prahiri Desakirara-déva Miru-riyar=isthina keli-birudara-gam- 

[| da nudid-sthte-gatbda sihas-Ottumga Sénana-sitmha nim-idi-samasta-prasa(éa)sti-sahitar 
éri[ma*]n-mahitmandaléévaram Kirtti(rtta)viryya-dév-arasaru © sukha-samkathi. 
vinédadin rajyam-geyuttam=iralu 

[*] tad-AjBeyith || Swasti samasta-prasa(sa)sti-sahitam friman-mandaliknts para-bala- 
sidhakam Jimituviban-invaya-prasitam éauryya-Raghujitam samara-jay-dtyn- 
(ttu)ingamh = rana-ramga-simgam maytra-pitichchha(chha)-chamcha[d*]-dhvajath 
riipa-Makara- 

[(“] dhvajam Padmivati-dévi-labdha-vara-pracidam Jina-dharmma-kéli-vinddaw bhivana- 
kakira mandalika-kédira nim-idi-samasta-prasa(Sa)sti-sahitam férimatu Gomki- 
dév-arasarw nija-rijadhiniy-appa Téridilada madhya-pradtéa- 

(*"] dols Gomka-Jinélayamam nirmni(rmmi)si éri-Némi-Jinanitha-pratishtheyam Rash. 

trakit-Anveya-éira[h®]-sikhimiagi Kértti(rtta)viryya-mahimendalésvaram mukbyav= 
Agi sad-bhaktiyim dubha-dina-muh(rttadoln midi taj-Jins- 

(] muni-pradhinarsappa Désiga-gana-Potsaka-gachchhada ér{-Kondakund-ichiryy-Anvayada 
Kollapurada me RR basadiy=achdryyaru[ihi*] mandal-dchéryyaram 
senippa éri-1 hintikn- 

[*] dévarath barisi Sa( hava ahi 1045neya Subbakri(kri}t-eumvatearads ‘Vail 
oud vinkeerelniek seretats gactviie sia flasiaelk i sthalnda setti- 
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[*] gutte-mukhya-samasta-nakarathgelamarh barisi Némi-tirithéévarans basadiys rish[i*]- 
yaredhira-dinakkam dévar-ash{avidh-drchchanegam khanda-ppu(sphu)tita-jirog- 
éddhdrakkath pesar-ggopdu tanu-mun-livarara divya-ér!-pida-padmam- 

(") gelam divya-tirttha-jalamgalim § toleda Sitakutnbha-kothbha-sathbhrita-jalathgalita 
dhara-plirba(rva)kats madi Téridilada. paichima-bhigadalu Harunagériye 
batteyim badagalu yippattandl-gena-kélolu 

("] kota matter o(e)ppatt-eradu Déviyana-biviytm temkal=i kélolu kotjs tombs 
mattarsondu santa mat(t*]aru 72 totita matta[r*) 1 alliya pannirvvare 
ggivundugalath aruvatt-okkalum hanni-dhinyakka risig-olage vam bitta- 

(*] ru alliya settigutta-mukhya-nagaramgals tiva mare-konda  bha(cho)nda-minike- 
patta-siitraveddadamh hoge visa libh-iyads adake hoge han[n*jondu tdvn 
tegeda yeleya héritnzath aga(?)da(?)- 

("] ntaravattigara tegeda hérimga[{m®) narseley=imt=inituvam bittarn telligarw ménya- 

sinyay=ennade dévara sathje-sodarimgam dhOp-dritegath ginmakke sollage 
horaganim banda enpeya kodakke sollage yintavam 

(“] bitters gana-kumbhirarn dévara pe ARTERY ihira-dina 





[*)} U.cleyazh bittarw ||® Svasti samasta-bhuvans-vikhyita-parpcha-sata-vira-éisana-labdh. 
Anéka-guna-gan-ilarhkri(kri)ta-satya-danch-ichira-chiru-chiritra-naya-vinaya-vijoina- 
virabapamju-dharmma-pratipa|ana-viduddha- 

[*"] gudds-dhvaja-virdjit-dneke-sihasa-lakshmi-samilimgita-vaksha[ h® ]sthala-bhuvans-parikram 
-(nnatarum makhapatti-gur-#tpatti- -Baladéva-Visudéva-Kbandali-Mdlabhadra-vams- 
édbhavaram Padmévati-dévi-labdha-vara-prasidaru- 

‘hed | i es as érimad- 2g dass ay dc hes 2 semuieihine he) — 





priskde-dévi'ys dam=-oppu- 
["*] v=agrahira- pe eR a ET érimatu-K fimdi-midrusisirad-ole(|a)ge 
hanneradakkam modala-bidam bagatiju-vattanad nadaveya-mane Téridiladaly 


Sa(in)ka-varshath 1104neya Plava-samvatsarada Aévayuja bahula 3 A- 

[*] eee dva-tritmsa(in)tu-vélavaramutnm=ashtidaia-pattanamath bisashti -yoga-pitha- 

win"*m=arnvattanilku-ghatika-sthinamuth pAni-dés-ibhyantarada gavare- 
glaigecsih settiyarnu|th®] seffiguttarum ma- 

[™] eee 2 nerad=4 sthaladalw friman-marbdalikam Gorhke-dévy-erasam = midisida 

dmi-tirtthdivarana chaity-Alayamam kanju balam-gonda podevatta barsha- 
Soran dévar=ash{avidh-a[r® }chchane [a*)-chatmdr-irkka tiram baram 
nadev-ant=A- 

("] gi kofta fisana-maryyidiy=ent=ethdode chatus-samudra-paryyantamn baram nadav- 
ant=igi 120 nir-ippatt=et[t*]a-kntte-kins-bhapdi-bhaitra-dévi-darggi-gala-patham= 
emb-ivarolu dne-minika-vastuyv-dnan=adadamh peri jala-sthala-yi- 

[*] treyalu mnadevadath surnka-parihirav=igi kojfars mattam é#Asana-parihdrigar-ennade 
vokkalal-onda panavath bittarw ||* Yintet keyi-mane-tita-mukhys-samasta 
fya-dva(di) yav=ellamam sarvva(rvva)-bidha(dh{)-parihirav=ii- 

(“] gidhiri-pirvvakam midi bitjare ||* Svasti goometman es oi -Am™nvayade 
éri-Mile-samga(gha)da Déstys-gagada = Postaka-g ért-Kollipurada 
Nitbad4va-sivanta médisida éri- Rapa-Nari- 

(**] yana-dévara ae pratibedhdha(ddha)m=appa = Téridajada Gomka-Jini 
nein ah rh age ong? Renn wer: Mahilakshmt. 
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(**) charyyaru mukhya SL-Koti vei aadackpitnoeannaate mahi-mandaliy=igi Téridilada 
miila-sthinada Kalidéva-svimige pratibadhdha(ddhajth midi & Néminitha- 
svimiya pratishthi-kiladal=i Goinka- 

(*"] Jinilayad=ichiryyar=-appa Prabhicharndra-pamdita-dévangelg 
sthinam=endu = jéga-vattigeyan=ik[{k*jidarw |} Basadiya 
simhads chakrada chihnam-=ethb=ivath tisulada ghaste- 

(] yam pareya nigad=enippavan=Ola-kiti-tipasargge maha-virddhi-yavan-ivara-vairiy= 
enuttay-ikkidar=mmisnguva jéga-vattigeyan=4 moni-satokeya k6fi-tipasarn ||* 
Mattam |j* Vira-Kanimgariya-gajo-késa- 

(*] ri Simbhanariya-éails-nirddhirapa-vajra miirmmaleva Grjjara-riyn-bhuja-pratépe-nirt- 
ruba-vanya-dat(da)ntiy-ene pérmmeyan=-ommeyum=intu Ganda-pepiran-udiran 
eurbi(rvijg=esevam vibhu Téjugi-datmda-niyakan |* Samad-i- 

['°] ri-kshitibhri(bhri)t-kadambakadol=aty-ibh ila-vajr-igni-téjaman = unmatta-mahiéa-vainea-va- 
nadolu dofr®*]vvira-div-digni-téjaman-any-irvvipe-eainya-sagaradol=udyadu u-bidav- 
égr-igni-téjaman=dratit=ire tori viéva-dhareg=im(i)nt=i Gamda-pemdiran=aéra- 

[""] madimdam merevath nija-prabala-bahd-téjamam Téjaman™ ||* Bhéri-tyigam  vipaé- 
chij-jana-janita-vipat-[t]yagav=ugra-pratipam krir-irati-pratipam mri(mn)du- 
madhura-vachah-ssa(sa)mpadam saidhu satya-Sri- rimi- 

["] sampadam ‘tin-enisi jana-nutam Téja-damhdidhinitham  plirivir-ivri(vri)t-drvvi-vala- 
yado|=ativikhyiti-vett-oppatippan ||* Atana tanayath vinay-bpétam | vidvishta- 
dandanitha-kuméara-brit-ichala- -pavidamwnda-khyitam 

('") @ri-Bhiyidévan-esevam  jagado] |* Para-dandidhipa-nandanar=ppalabaram  puffalke 
muth-puttugum guru-gotrakk=aps-sad-yasam parijanakk=udvégam=int=1 chamil- 
vara-Téj-itmaja-Bhiyipam padapinim puttalke putfitta bandbura-harsham sva- 

["] kulakke tibra(vra)- paritipam fatrugalug=i ksharam ||* Erdr-Ardti-nri(nyi)pa-pradha- 
na-tannjat-in | ganda-pepdiram  Téjugi-dandanitha-tanayam — éri-Bhiiyi- 
dévam jagad-virat tibra(vra)-kar-isiyim pugisuvam svevethinerash 

("*] taneenal c=ir=iinpa{r®]-kkadan-aika-viranan=anék-iibhédhi-gambbiranan {|* Asurav=ige 
tigid=ahitarkkalan=ihava-ramga-bhiimiyoly pésad=adirbba mikka kira-gathta- 
karam murid=ik{k®]i Kimdi-mié-sisiramat jasam nimire susthiradim ori- 
(nri)pan-iyal=d- 

('*] Ivané sdsiyi(ya)-Bhiyidéva-pri(pri)tani-pati Téjagi-déva-nandanam ° Para-bhibhri- 
(bhrijt-kulamam taguldu daran-iyitarkkalam kidu pind-eradargg 
déva-sadanakkam vipra-satnghakk=ad=idaradim bhi-gri( gri)hia-ddnamath day[é*] 
yin=idaim midi 

[""] pa hep gg ce vibhu-Bhayidéva-éachivam ballats perar=bailaré ||* Kadalan 

eda-galisi Sésha padeyolw . dik-kuthbhi-kuthbhadolu sura-sabheyo]w bidade 
kali-Bhiyidévana todav-enisida kirtti narttipalu nalavitnde |j* Anta da- 

('*] éa-disi-valoya-vartita-kirt{i-kamten=enisida Kuutala-maht-vallabhan=iye § Kiandi-miérno- 
sisiramumarn nihketntakadizhd=ajuttam riya-dandandtha-gamda-pethdiratn kumdram 
Bhiyidéva-dathdanéyakaru drimat-Téridijada Gotka-Jinilayada rj-N6- 

('*) (mi]-tirtth4ivarana athga-ramga-bhégakkam rishiyar=ihira-dinakkam khanda-sphotita- 
jirng-dddhirakkam §Sa(éa)ka-varia(rsha)m@ 1109neya Plavamga-samvatearada 
Chaitra en 10 ‘Bri(brijhaspati-viradamdu momma Gomk-arasary biti 
pirvva-vri(vri)ttiy=2- 

(**] ppatt-eradun & 72rim badagal=-i kélafw sarvvii(rvva)-bidha(dhi)- spe sie 
mattaru miivattiru 36 mattam dhavalirakke athgadi-géri-paryy , 

sc bitfa Sisanada-“kallugalam pratishtheyam mididarw || 

(**] Mad-vatnéajih=para-mahipati-vaméaji va papid-apita-manasé bhuvi  bhiivi-bhdpdh 
y$ pAlayamti mama dharmmame-ida(ms)m samastam téshit mayi virachit- 
f(0)injeliredsha mdrdhnib(rdhni) || Idu tén-sihike-piramirtthike-sukhakk-=iviss- 

“4 This verse consists of Give pddas, 
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["*] v=i Snnmanitidowulhghii-tanvagre ark Op dnteanbvarti-grtadle 
fjgam parirakshe-geydavan=upé/m® jdr-ihimdra-dévémd: lekiidug 
alliyum padeguy(m)=i-kalp-iyumam ériyumam m ||* Priya | 

[*] baci ts i j 


kada 






iligurh 


purushamg=iyno 
oar Gaingt-Gayh-Viraphi- Karakahétred putra-go-dvija- 


Sva-dattin para-dattith vA 





thir(shti)-vva(va)[r® ]sha-suhasrini vishthyaih 


[™*] jayaté krimi(h*] | 
TRANSLATION, 

May™ the religion of Jina, the religion of the 
lord of the three worlds, the unfailing charac- 
teristic of which is the glorious and very 
mysterious syddrada,"* prosper! May the Tirtha- 
kara Néminitha, endowed with good wisdom, 
the beloved lord of the lady saivalya, 
whose lotns-like feet were adorned by the 
excessive brilliancy of the crowns, set with 
shining jewels, of the venerable gods, demons 
and ndgas bowing before him, ever give long 


good people of Téridila ! 
(L. 3,)—There shines to the eye a land to the 
south of the Golden Mountain rising in the midst 


of Jambidvipa surrounded by the shores of the | 
That town looks very beautiful, being filled 
| with money-changers,"* adorned with much 


ocean filled with alligators resembling large 
elephants able to lift up mountains, There, 
where Bharatakhanda is situated, appears full 
of charms the great country of Euntala; and 
in that land shines the great district called 
Kandi. And, in the heart of this district, the 


Téridila Twelve shines with incomparable | 


and fragrant rice-fields, forests, lakes, tanks, 
groups of hill-forts and forts built in the forest 
and water, and ditches, with the dwellings of the 


learned and the temples consecrated to Vishou, © 


the sun, Siva, and Jina, and with markets. 

Brahmadéva is not able to praise sufficiently 
the beanty of the Téridaja Twelve in the 
world, Shining as the large lotus-eyes of the 
lotus-face of that district resembling a sportive 
lady, the town of Téridija appears always peace- 
fol in the whole world, filled with numbers of 
forts with ditches exeveding all comparison, 








| with wells, tanks, parrots, and black bees, 


forests, with crores of the holy dwellings of 
the various gods, Brihmags, and Vaisyss, and 
with virtuous people. The inconceivably 
charming Téridilja ever shines to the eye with 
a host of good warriors who were lions to their 
enemies resembling elephants and hard to con- 


_ quer, with groups of scholars well-versed in 


sacred lore, famous and elate with the pride of 
all learning, with numerous persons of culti- 


| vated minds, occupying high positions, who are 
life and prosperity to the very fortunate and | 


like the tree of Paradise to their dependents, 
and with those twelve head-men. That town 
is protected by the twelve headmen, promoting 
the ever-shining six branches of philosophy 
and the six observances’* praised in the world. 


corn, milk, new ornaments, various cloths, with 
heaps of jewels and a mass of gold rivalling 
and laughing at Kubéra, saying “his wealth is 
nominal,” 

(L, 10.)—In the same manner, Spring, like a 
saint, prevailing there incessantly, the Téridala 
Twelve, an ornament to the whole world, is 
governed by cliiefs who own allegiance to the 
emperors of the country of Kuntala, whose 
lineage is as follows :— 

(L. 11.)—Brahman sprang from his abode, 
the lotus of the god Vishnu, who supports the 
world and holds » lotus. Mandavya, the son 
of Hirita was next born. From Mindavya 
sprang Patichasikha. Many kings of the Cha- 
lukya line, descended from Paichasikha, having 





| eyes Ag eet | there arose Tails who 
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again overthrew his enemies’’ and ruled the 
earth. This family of Taila, resembling Mount 
Méru, was supported by the glorious Ri ya- 
kéJahala™ resembling the earth. In this 
family wasalso born Jayasimhavallabha, 
who was as brave as a lion, His son, who 
overthrew many wicked kings and assamed the 
sovereignty of the whole world, was known as 
Trailédkyamalla and Ahavamalla. 
The king Permfdiradya, the beloved son 
of Ahavamalla who had thus become the lord 
of the whole earth resembling a lady, defeated 
the army of the Girjara king with the prowess 
of his great arm; delightfully showed on the 


battle-field the fire of all-destroying time to the | 


Chéla king who opposed him; and, without 
frightening timid kings, governed the whole 
world with justice, so as to promote the prac- 


tice of virtue in it, as though he had been 


Rayakélihala himself. 

(L. 15).—Many kings having passed away 
in the family of the heroic king Gonka of 
Téridila, who is regarded as the sheathed sword 


of the valiant Permidiriya, the lord of the 
| strikes, a terrible anake which catches, the cala- 


country of Kuntala resembling a fair one,— 

there was born to his parents, like the frait 
yielded by the merit of former births resemb- 
ling the tree of Paradise,—Loka, the orna- 


ment of kings, the lord of the prosperous | 


district of Téridila, who, endowed with s 
heroism displayed by the erection of a pillar 
of triumph, distinguished himself throughout 
the world, by defeating formidable enemies, 
conquering the territory of insolent foes and 
handing it over to his imperial master, thus 
making the (Chdlukya) power of one umbrella, 
and bestowing caresses on fair fame resembling 
a lady. His son attained to such eminence in 
the world that he was considered a very Rama 
in firm determination, » Karna in reputation 
for fulfilment of promises, an Arjuna in blame- 


less heroism, and a Brahmadéva in politics, to | 


the admiration of wise men who thos ever 
bowed to him. The beloved son of that axenh 
lent king. If the hostile kings and aggressors’” 


did not wisely flee but encountered him, | 


this powerful king saw them with pleasure 
and put them to flight on the battlefield and 


‘* The RB iabtrakitas, who cclipacd | oan er 
Chalu wer for nscarly two centuries 

= Kévireja says that riya- “eiiihala in is an arieamsa, 
admiastble only aa o Sirwda. 


— Annayark meme aggressors, invaders ;' anneya 





remained the lord of Téridala. Who is there 
that does not extol the worthy Mallidéva as 


‘the lord of victory and of fair fame resembling 


nJady ? Say, isnot Bichaladévi, who is the 


| beloved queen of the brave king Mallidéva and 


who rivals the lady earth in her numerons 
qualities resembling jewels, equal to Site and 
(Anjanddévi*®) the daughter of Mahindra? As 
Visudéva, as Kumirn was born to Pirvati and 
Siva, so there was born to them both, with 
affection, Gonka, who fearlessly shines in the 
world, the joy of the lord of Tériddla and 


a handmill to hostile chiefs. 


(L. 22.) —How blessed is the excellent king 
Gonka of Téridila, who has, for his 
mother, the meritorious Bichaladévi, the beauty 
of tue sport of Kima,—the king Malla, shining 
with bravery, for his father,—the ascetic Migha- 


| nandi, chief of Saiddhintikas, for his preceptor, 


—and the Tirthohkara Némindtha, for his 
favourite god! An infectious disease, a violent 
death, raging Durga, furiously attacking ene- 
mies, & springing tiger, the lightning which 


mity of a consuming wild fire, vanish at the 
mere sight of the virtue of the very valiant king 
Gonka at Téridija. When, bitten by a fierce and 
hungry snake, he was fille with fear, he in- 
dulgedthe hope of being cured by spells and 
enchantmenta till he was half-dead, and then 
immediately reciting the names of the five 
saints,” he was perfectly cured of the anake-bite. 
His pride in the Jaina faith, thus confirmed, 
being conspicuous, Goika, the king of Téridaja, 
gained much distinction. Causing a shining 
Jaina temple to be erected at Téridilja, he 
raised a triamphant banner, and hung on the 
tasks of the elephants of the quarters a string 
of letters announcing to the world the great- 


| neas of his prowess. QO! how excellent is king 


Goika, the virtuous champion of Jainism ! 
What good people ore there in the world, who 
do not continually praise Gonka, this fearless 
and renowned king of Téridija, shining in the 
world, who hag overcome the sin of the Kali 
age, resembling mud, whose characteristio 
ia the gloom spread by the sound of his 
“2 toga Se erenipe: to Kishin, 
[a ra. 
yarn’ 


ey. Pe ein, tiddha, dchtrya, SS 
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war-drum, and who strikes terror into the 
lotus-like hearts of hostile kings ? 





(L, 23 )—King Gonka, endowed with such 


qualities, sent for the venerable Maghanandi- 
Saiddhintika from Kollagira,™ to the admi- 
ration of all good people. Oh! how wonderful ! 
To describe the glory of that ascetic ;—As the 
earth is decorated by the milk-ocean, as the 
ocean by the moon, and as the sun by his fire 
of brilliancy, so shines to the eye in the world 
the line of the venerable Kondakanda, of the 
Désiga-gana and the Sarasvati-gachchha, ever 
adorned by the sage Mighanandi, a mine of 
virtues and the great disciple of the chief 
ascetic, the venerable Kulachandra. Migha- 
nandi-Saiddhintika, who is, aa it were, an 
ocean of innumerable virtues and firm as a 
mountain, ever shines with good intellect in 
the world, as the preceptor of the Sdmanta 
Nimbadéva, The great and good sage of 
Kollagira, Maighsyandi- Saiddhintika, who 
dismissing all other ideas, i absorbed in inter- 
preting the sacred learning that has emanated 
from the mouths of the Tirthankaras, 
and who ceaselessly contemplates the virtues 
of the saints, is renowned in the world as the 
chief of those who have vanquished the god of 
love. As though the famous Jaina faith had 
produced a new Tirthahkara, he preached 
the principles of Jainism to all people, and was 
saluted by the Samanta Nimba; is not the 
distinguished and shining Mighanandi, the chief 
of Saddhintikas, a moon to the Jaina religion, 
resembling an ocean of nectar ? 

(L. 33.)—His chief disciple was Kanakanan- 
dipanditadéve, who shines in the world as an 
eagle to disputants resembling venomons ser 
pents, as a fire to the great forest of disputants, 
and as a lion to powerful disputants who are like 
elephants. He who shares similar religions rites 
with that ascetic,—the lion to kostile dispu- 
tants, Sratakirtti-Traividya, the chief of ascetics 
of faultless character, formidable in the mx 
branches of philosophy, is distinguished in the 
whole world asa wind to the light which is the 
intelligence of hostiledisputants. He who shares 
similar rites with him, the formidable thunder- 
bolt in breaking the peaks of the mountains 
which are hostile disputants, —Chandrakirtti- 
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of this pasa with I]. 39n0d 45, | 








| pandita, who has resisted the weapon of 


love and studied the principle of mercy, who 
is conspicuous in the blameless Jaina religion, 
who is a very Indra to the mountains of 
insolence, pride, folly, and avarice, who causes 


‘pain to hostile dispotants, and whe is ® 


Brahmadéva among those who excel incom- 
parably in logic, is highly extolled by the 
world. He who shares similar rites with that 
ascetic, who causes pain to the heads of 
hostile disputants,—Prabhichandrapanditadéva 
is very_ famous throughout the world as an 
image of brilliant reputation ; he is the chief of 
the Dédiga-gana, distinguished for the many 
shining virtuous courses he has adopted, the lord 
of mountains in courage, and calm as the ocean 
of nectar. He who shares similar rites with 
that lord of ascetics, —Vardhamana, the chief 
of ascetics, the priest of the lofty temple of 
the venerable lord, Jindndra, the sole friend of 
the earth, is a sharp and deadly thunder-bolt 
to the mountain which is the power of a group 
of hostile disputants; he is adorned with 
virtues; his courage resembles a lofty moun- 
tain; and he is a Vidyidhara among Traivi- 
dyas.™ Vardhamina is thus distinguished in 
the world. ‘The excellent and prosperous lotus- 
like feet of the holy MAghayandi-Saiddhinti- 
kadéva, the chief preceptor of Vardhamina- 
Traividya, the object of so much praise and 

(L. 40.)—Hail! While the victorious reign 
of the glorious emperor Vikrama-Tribhu- 
vyanamalla, the asylum of the whole world, 
the favourite of the earth, the great king of 





kings, the sapreme king, the most worshipful 


one, the glory of the family of Satydjraya, the 
ornament of the Chalukyas, was continu- 
He il increase, so us to endure us 
long as the sun, moon and stars might lost, at 
the capital of Kalyanapura ;— 

(L, 42.)—Subsisting on his lotus-like feet, 
Hail! the glorious Mahdmanduléivara, king 
Kiartaviryadéva,—who has acquired the 
five great sounds, who is & Muhdmanduléscara, 


| ing, with the delight of pleasing conversation 


the lord of Lattantira the best of cities, who 
has a frivale played before him, the ornameut 
of the Ratta family, who bas the figure of a 








24 
golden eagle on his banner, who has the device 
of an elephant,"* a Brahmadéva in deliberation, 
who strikea the temples of brave petty kings, 
the lord of the Désakaras, the lord of those 
who have won @ warriors distinction at the 
meeting of the three kings, who is s warrior in 
the right sense of the word, full of daring, the 
lion of Séua; while adorned with all these 
titles, Kiartavirys is reigning with the 
delight of pleasing conversation :— 

(L.45.)—Athis command, Hail! —theglorious 
king G ohkedévs,: Jorned with all titlesa,— 
who is a prosperot petty king, who has con- 
quered hostile armies, who is sprang from the 











family of Jimftavihana, who is a Rama in | 


bravery, elate with success in war, o lion in the 
battle-field, who bea o waving banner of 
peacock-feathers, who is a god of love in beauty, 
who has won the best favour of the goddess 


Padmivati, who delights in the practice of 


Jainism, a warrior of Bhiva,” a very Kédiira 
to petty kings —adorned with all these and 
other titles, Go ika erected, in the centre of 


his capital of TéridA]a, a temple called | 


Goika-Jinilaya, and established devoutly under 
the auspices of Kartavirya, the head. 
jewel of the Rashtrakdta family, an image 
of the glorious Tirthabkara WNéminiitha, on 
an auspicious day and hour, and sent for 
the holy Mighanandi-Saiddbintikadéva, the 
priest of the temple of the glorious Rapa-Niri- 
yapa at Kollipura, who is descended from 
Kondakundichirya, and belongs to the Disiga- 
gana and the Postaka-gachchha, who is the 
head of Jaina ascetics, and who has the title of 
Mandaliichdrya,”* 

(L. 49)—In Saka 1045, being the Subhakrit 
smavatsara, on Thursday the full moon of 
Vaisikha, king Goika invited to the Goika- 
Jinilaya the twelve head-men with all their 
subjects and dependents, the seffiguifas and 
other nakaras of that place, to provide for the 
support of the priests of the temple of Némi- 
nitha, for the worship of the god with the 
acadett Retin Setar, tata 
co age paeh R0g j7—ante hy TL. p. 1 

bea mistake for Bhdvan-arhia- 
—= bhuran-dhi! akdra- 
Manto chicys = “re ms a religious sense what manda- 
ig eh in ir sine dale 
i, gana, pushpa, olshald, dhdpa, 
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eight™ materials, and for the repairing vat 
whatever might be torn, broken, or worn ont; 
he recited™ the name of the dchdrya, washed 
the excellent and holy lotus-like fret of that 
chief ascetic with excellent and sacred water, 
poured a stream of water out of a golden 
vessel, and gave seventy-two mattars of land 
measured by a staff twenty-four génas"” long, 
in the western part of Téridija, to the north 
of the road leading to Hirunagéri, and one 
mattar of garden land measured by the sanie 
staff to the south of the well of Déviyana; i 
all, 72 matfare of land and 1 mattar of ati 
land were given. The twelve headmen and 
sixty tenants of that place gave one measure 
out of twelve heaps of corn. The seffigquttas 
and other makaras of that place, whether they 
sold pots, jewels, cloths, or yarn, gave one visa 
in a hon, and 12 elas in a hon on betel-nnts 
sold at a profit, On a load of betel-leaves 
tnken by themselves ...... or by those 
living inside the town, 100 leaves were given. 
The oil-men, without claiming exemption on 
account of rent-free lands, gave one eellage on @ 
mill, and one sollage on « pitcher of oil brought 
from without, for the evening lamp and the 
-.+.. Thepotters 
gave earthen pots to the hall of charity, to 
keep up the worship of the god with the 
eight materials and the distribution of food. 
The gétrigas, trading on the great road to 
the Halasige Twelve-thonsand, gave 100 leaves 
on one load, for the worship of the god with 
the eight materials. Hail! The Five-hondred 
of the glorious Ayyivale, who were adorned 
with innumerable good qualities acquired by 
five hundred strict edicta celebrated over 
the whole world; who were endowed with 
truth, pure observances, and pleasing conduct, 
morality, modesty and great learning; who 
were the protectors of the Vira-Bapaijo religion, 
decorated with s pure banner having the 
device of » hill ; whose breasts were embraced 
by the goddess of innumerable daring acts 





oe gi means twelve fingers or 
= A hill was seeumed os a Leben 
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who were ennobled by their prowess throughout 


the world, who were descended from the 


original and auspicious linenge of Baladdva, | 


Viisudéva, and Khandali; whose origin was 
great. - ee eee ee rari oe who had 
acquired the excellent favour of the goddess 
Padmivati,— 

(L. 58.)—At Téridila, o merchant-town 


situated in the centre and the first in import-— 


ance among the twelve (fowms) in the glorious 
Kiindi Three-thonsand, adorned with villages, 
groups of villages, sea-girt towns, and chief 
cities, with elegant mansions, palaces and 
temples, and with shining agrahdra-towns in 
the country of Kuotala,— 

(L. 59.)—In the Saks year 1104, being the 
Plavasairatsara, on Sunday, the third day of the 
dark half of Aivayuja, the people of the thirty- 
two sea-side towns, the 18 towns, 62 seats 
of contemplation, and 64 religious centres, 
togethor with gavare-gétrigas, seffis, and seffi- 
guttas from various countries, held a convoca- 
tion there, and, seeing the temple of Néminiitha 
erected by the glorious Mepda/ita Goihkadéva, 
wont roand it, bowed to it, and, being filled 
with joy, made for the worship of the god with 
the cight materials a grant so that it might 


continue as long as the sun, the moon, and the — 
stars might last. The details of the grant | 


are :—One hundred and twenty oxen, asses, he- 
buffaloes, carts, rafte,"" and boats, were given, 
so that they might carry, by land or water, 
all things, including elephants and jewels, free 
from duties, within the limits of the four 
oceans, The tenants, also, without claiming 
exemption, gave one pana. In this way con- 
tributions were made in the shape of fields, 
libations of water. 

(L. 64)—Hail! The Gofka-Jinilaya of 
Téridila was connected with the basadi of 
the glorious Riipa-Niriyana, erected by the 
Sdvanta Nimbadéva of Kollapura, who belong- 
and the Mila-samgha, and who was of the 
line of the glorious Kondakugdachirya :— 
The priests of the religious centres,"* such as 

® Fflicwra is the same as of ld-nagera -— 
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Mahiliigadéva of Gékige, Mahilakshmidévi 
of Kanngildivara, and Agastyéévara of 
Kollipura, and the ganas as many as seven 
crores, met together in an assembly and esta- 
blished o connection between the Gohka-Jin- 
flaya and Kaliddya of the original place 
Téridila, and saying, “this is the place of our 


jigavattige,"™ gave jigavattiges to Prabhiichan- 


dra, the priest of the Goika-Jinilaya, at the 
time of establishing that Néminitha, On the 


top of the basadi there were symbols of Sadra- 


ka, o lion, a discus, a trident, a bell, a dram, and 


a serpent. Saying, “he, who is hostile to the 
seven crores of sages, is an enemy of God,” 
the ascetics, who were seven crores in namber, 
gave shining jlyavasfiger. T8jagi, the Danda- 
ndyaka, shone in the world, liberal ond 
warlike, and at once attained to eminence, na if 
he were a wild elephant to the lotns-like 
power of the armies of the hostilo king of 
| Gadrjara, a thonder-bolt in breaking the moun- 
tain Gimhanariya, and o lion to the elephant 
the brave Kaniigariya. Téja appeared like 


the lustre of fire emitted by the most formid- 


able thunder-bolt among the confederacy of 
furious hostile kings, like the lustre of s 
resistless wild fire in the forest of proud 


dynasties, and like the lustre of the dreadful 


submarine fire in the ocean of hostile armies. 


In this way this great warrior easily distin- 
guished himself through the whole world with 
the lustre of his own powerful arms. Tdja, 
the leader of forces and the admiration of the 
world, won great renown over the earth 
covered with the ocean, by his great liberality 
in relieving the distress of learned men, by his 
great power in overthrowing cruel foes, by his 
soft and pleasing speech, virtue, truthfulness, 
prosperity and wealth. His son, the glorious 
Bhaiyidéva, endowed with modesty, was 
distinguished in the world sa thunder-bolt to 
the mountains which were the sons of the 
hostile leaders of forces. Many suns aro born 
to other leaders of forces ; but their birth is a 
forerunner of disgrace to their father and 
family. When Bhiyidéra, the son of Tép, 
the leader of forces, waa born, it proved, at that 
very moment, a source of infinite joy to his 
38 Fhaitra-bahitra, or eahitra,—K Oirlja, 

m Nijaghatikasthdna is used in thia sense in Jaina 
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Tne glorious Bhiyidéva, the son of Téjugi, 
the leader of forces, most heroic and unrivalled 
as a warrior, chased to their homes, with the 
sword in his hand, a host of young ministers 
of cruel hostile kings ; who can face, in battle, 
him who is unsurpassed in fighting and has 
the serenity of many a sea? The fearless 
Bhiyidéva, the son of Téjugi, the leader of 
forces, having bravely defeated those foes who 
opposed him in the field of battle, and having, 
without disgust, killed the remaining enemies 
who were timid and of less note, ruled peace- 
fully over the Kandi Three-thousand, conferred 
upon him by the king. Having driven away the 
confederacy of hostile kings, having protected 
those who sought refuge with him, and having 
conferred all things on those who begged of 
him, the minister, the lord Bhiiyidéya, was 
able to become the husband of the lady Fame 
by making grants of land and houses to 
temples and groups of Brihmans, with great 
respect and compassion; could others do the 
like ? Fame, the ornament of the valiant 
Bhayidéva, penctrated the ocean and danced 
joyfully on the hood of Stsha, on the temples 


ef the elephanta of the quarters, and in the | 


assembly of the goda. 

(L. 77.)—While peacefully governing the 
EKiindi Three-thousand, received at the hands 
of the lord of Kuntala, the husband of Fame, 
prevailing im all the ten quarters, the young 
Bhayiddéva, the heroic leader of forces, 


Néminithéévara of the Gohka-Jinilaya at the 
glorious Téridala, for providing food to ascetics, 


family and of great grief to his enemies. | 


and for repairing whatever might be torn, 
broken, or worn out, 36 matiars free from all 
claims and measured by the same staff, to the 
notth of the 72 mattars formerly granted by 
king Gonka, and a site as far as the line of 


| shops, for the erection of a good building,” in 


Saku 1109, being the Plavamga sovivateara, om 
Thursday the 10th day of the bright half of 
Chaitra. And stones were set up in the 
ground to mark the boundaries of the land 


| «hus granted, 





(L. 81.)}—To future kings, who will be 
born in this world, either in my family or in 
that of others, and who will protect all this 
grant of mine, I place my joined hands on my 
forehead and bow! This grant of itself is o 
gource of temporal and spiritual happiness, 
therefore he who transgresses it will fall into 
the great abyss of a dreadful hell! He who 
protects this grant, will attain to the rank of 
Upindra, Ahindra, and Dévéndra, and obtain 
life and prosperity, lasting as long as a kalpa ! 
He who preserves this cheerfully, will obtain 
life and great prosperity. The sinful man who 
does not protect this, will incur the guilt of 
having killed sons and numerons cows, Brah- 
mans and ascetics, on the Ganges, and at Gaya, 
and Varanisi,and Kurukshétra, and will incon- 
tinently fall into hell and remain there for 
ever! Thesinfal man, who says, “ What grant 
is this F of what place is it ? who made it? and 
why should I preserve it ?"’ will at once descend 


into hell with all his family! He who appro- 
gave for the engabhéga ond rangabhéga of | 


priates land, whether given’ by himself or 


another, will be born as a worm in ordure for 


sixty thousand years ! 


SHARAF THE THIEF, 
A Cevepeatep Cuaracter in Kasnule is tue Last Cestver. 
BY REV: J. HINTON KNOWLES, C.M.S., SEINAGAR. 
| So cunning, 60 daring, and go successful wes 


A little before. Hanjit Singh's time (born 
1780 A.D.) theft and robbery were so very 
common and were practised with such pro- 
ficiency in “the Happy Valley,” that good 
and honest folk were pot to their wits’ end 
wo know how to retain what they, by their 
industry and economy, had gathered together. 

One of the most celebrated of the thieves 
and robbers in those days was Sharaf Tsiir,' 

' oir ia the Kashuiel word for thief This man is 


he, that his name was seldom mentioned with- 
out trembling, whilst his character was suppos- 
ed to be almost supernatoral. Whether or not 
it was that the common people thought that he 
possessed the evil eye, or else some sort of 
mesmeric influence, they left him alone to 
prosecute his plans without let or hindrance. 
One or two of the more determined disposrtions 








known in the Panjib onder the name of Ashraf Chor. 
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are quoted as having brought the thief before 


the courts, but as nothing could be thoroughly 
proved, nothing could be really done, and 80 
those bereaved of their property had to submit, 
their only consolation being in the thought that 
this was their gismat or lot. 

Sharaf Tsiir was the son of Kabir Ghani, 
who was a yery great and wealthy shawl mer- 


chant, and lived near the Zaina Kadal, the 


fourth of the seven bridges spanning that 
part of the river Jhelam which flows through 


the city of Srinagar, and forming the principal | 


means of inter-communication between the 
two sides of the city. Supposing that he 
would inherit his father’s wealth, Sharaf made 
no effort to learn his father’s business, or to 
provide himself with any other means of liveli- 


hood. Consequently he developed into @ | 


lazy, listless and profligate fellow, apparently 
having as the only objects in life, eating, drink- 
ing, and spending money. One is not surpris- 
ed to find, therefore, that on his father’s death 
he at once appropriated all his goods and 
money, and had scon squandered everything in 
magnificent feasts, expensive ndches, and bad 
society. What was he to do now ? He could 
neither beg nor dig, so he determined tocultivate 
the craft of thieving. 

A few native friends have given me the 


following stories still extant concerning this | 


man, and there is every reason to be assured 
of their veracity. 
(I.) 

One day Sharaf visited o certain garden 
disguised in a dress of great pomp and style, 
Some children of very respectable parents 
were playing there in the shade of the beanti- 
ful trees. noticed that several of the 
youngsters were wearing nice new shoes, and, 
going near, told them to sit down. According 
to enstom the boys took off their shoes before 
doing #0, but the thief bade them not to act 
thus on this occasion, as Sharaf Tair might be 
near, and would certainly take them, The boys 
laughed at the idea. “ Take them,” they said. 
“What would you have us to think? Are we 
fools or blind ? These shoes are placed close by 
our side. How could they possibly be removed 
without our noticing it?” The disgaised thief, 
now finding his opportunity, replied, © Wait o 


® Bhatd in the plains. 








moment. I will show you how.” Sharaf then 
went away a little distance to well scan the 
body to mind at hand, he returned, took op all 
the shoes in a cloth, and again wentaway. A 
second time, however, he did not return, al- 
though the little company of boys shoated for 


him on all sides, and waited anriously for his 


man was Sharaf Tsir, and the matter was 


“blazed abroad over the city, but nothing’could 


be discover ed. 


(iL) 
Batmalun is the name of a big village, situnt- 


ed close to the city of Srinagar. Bata,” in 


malun is probably derived from the word mal, 


the meaning of Batmilun is fagir, /.¢., one who 


kept under his body, and was always more or 
less in want of food. At any rate there is 
famous mosque in this place, sacred to the 
memory of s celebrated fagfr, from whom both 
The holy man's grave is to be seen close by 
the mosqoe. 


Sharaf entered and assuming 
the guise of an imdm, began to cry the bing, 
or the Musalmin call to prayer. Many pea- 
mosque, and at a given signal arranged them- 
devotions Sharaf advised them to collect their 
isédare,* (i.e, sheeta or woollen shawls, 
which they wear very much like English 
ladies wore ‘ clonds’ when they were in vogue), 
and place them before him ina heap: “because” 
anid he, “Sharaf Tsdr, I know, is wandering 
about near this building, and is not at all 
particular whether he thieves in @& mosque, 
or in the bdsdr, or upon the highway.” And 


| they did so. 


Now everyone who has watched a company 
| i knows with what 


quietly seizing the bundle of woollen cloths, left 
the service by a little side door in the building. 
All this time, about the space of a minute, the 


+ Ghddar or chadar in Hindustin!, and chddir in Persian. 
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congregation were wating and wondering 
what the wmdm was doing. Perhaps they 
thoucht that he was o little faint, However, 
at last, one worshipper lifted his head, and on 
discovering that both their priest and wraps 
had disappeared, shouted to his fellow-dupes, 
“Sorrow, a hundred sorrows, O brethren ! 
Sharaf Tsirhas met with us. We have been 
led in prayer by an unbelieving rogue |" 
(TLL.) 

On another occasion, it is reported that a 
weaver was coming from a certain village, and 
bringing with him some linen cloth to sell in 
Srinagar. Sharaf chanced to be passing that 
way, and, saluting the man, asked him for how 
much he would dispose of his burden. The 
Weaver answered, “‘ Three rupees.” Afjer a 
little flattery and quibbling Sharaf again asked 
him once and for all to state the proper price. 
The man, then calling upon the name of God 
and His Prophet, said that the cloth cost him 
only eight dads lessthan heasked. ‘‘ Waa this 
too much profit forall his labour?” Sharaf, 
however, appeared not to believe him even then, 
but gathering some dust together and smooth- 
ing it a little into shape, ordered the man 
to consider it as the very tomb of Muham- 
mad, and to swear again accordingly, putting 
his hands in orthodox fashion upon the little 
heap.* The good weaver, in all confidence, did 
so, but Sharaf had kept some dust in his hand, 
and whilst the man was bending in all re- 
verence over the supposed grave, took a good 
aim at his eyes, and picking up the bundle of 
clothran away. It is not necessary to add that 
the poor weaver was 50 blinded and surprised 
that he was unable to see or to do anything 
except to roll about in agony lamenting his sad 
lot. 

(IV.) 

One day Sharaf sat by a tomband pretended 
that he was reading the fatiha, or first chapter 
of the Qurén. Meanwhile a man passed by, 
whom Sharaf called to come near to him. The 
man obeyed, and asked what he desired. 
Sharaf replied, ‘May God bless you. Please 
dil Mice uct eoad monn GE tes 
etaff of Pir-i famons saint Baghdid, 

who flonrished. ry D. 1078—1168, and is better known as 

* Abeda'l-QAdir il, or to tuke a hair and imagino it 
to be one from the Prophet's own bear, and conse the 
pa ga with whom | or bantering to 
awear by it. Lt is astonishing + ov Seth in ox exer- 
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pheane en ioe I will give you the money. 
I want the bread for distribution among the 
poor in the name of my deceased father.” 


The man considering this to be a real work 


for God, gladly consented, and started to fetch 
the bread. When he had gone a little distance 
Sharafagain called to him saying, “ Come here. 
Perhaps you will not return. Please to leave 
your wrap here with me, until yon come again 
with the bread.” As there was nothing 
suspicious about this arrangement, the man 
unfastened his cloth, and deposited it by the 
side of the supposed devont man. Alas! No ° 


sooner had he got ont ‘of sight, than Sharaf, 


taking the linen cloth, departed im another 
direction, It was rather a good bargain : a big, 


strong cloth for a few patsds ! 


(V.) 

A horse-doaler once unluckily happened to 
cross the path of Sharaf. He was mounted 
upon a sleek, swift horse. Sharaf in his 
heart sdmired the animal, and wished to have 


it. “ How much do you want for the horse ?" 


he asked. “One hundred rupees,” was the 
reply. “ Very well,” said Sharaf. “ [will try 
him to see if he has any vice or not. Let me 
get up.’ No sooner was Sharaf upon the 
horse, than he dug his heels into the beast's 
sides, and was soon ont of sight, far, far 
beyond the poor duped horse-dealer’s shouts 
and cries." 


(VI.) 

A pandit® walking on the river-side happen- 
ed to be wearing a new ‘well-made feddar 
(blanket). Sharaf seeing this, jumped into an 
empty boat, which was fastened by a string 
toa post fixed in the bank, and, pretending 
that he'was a boatman ‘somewhat unwell, asked 
the pandit to come and help him, in return for 
the short cut and ride in the boat. The 
pandil readily consented, 

It was some time before they arrived at 
their destination, and already darkness had 
set in; 80 the boatman, assuming an expres- 
sion of great gratitude, said to the pan- 
dit: “ Tet ae already Inte, and your home, you 
ciaed aver tek i | 
Firosptt inl be horse. 
ioe at Jan arn. musing 





} apon an. atiaial 
recorered 
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here at my expense, and sleep in the boat, 
and then in the freshness of the morning 
goto your house? Take this rupee, friend, 
which I willingly offer you and go and buy 
food." The pandit took the money and was 
going to purchase some dinner with it, when 


Sharaf called him saying, “Come here. You | 


must be tired, Iam quite recovered now and 
can arrange for your dinner. Sit here in the 
boat, whilst I go and hire a servant to 
eook your dinner. And you bad better 
give me your blanket, so that the cook may 
bring the dinner in it.” The pagdit, nothing 
suspecting and nothing loth, gave up his 


blanket and patiently waited in the boat for | 


some time; but at last, cold for the want of 
his blanket, and hongry for want of his 


dinner, he got low-spirited, and after a little | 


time longer wept aloud exclaiming, “ I must 
have met with Sharaf Tsdr.” 
(VIL) 

The next ia the story of another weaver, 
who also, like the weaver before mentioned, 
was on hia way to Srinagar to try and sell his 
cloth. We have noticed that Sharaf had a 
special liking for cloth. Accordingly, like the 
cunning fellow he was, he ran forward 8 little 
way, and then Iny down upon the path puffing 


and groaning, apparently in great pain. Some | 


meu, who were travelling in that direction, col- 
lected round him, and expressed their sympathy. 
The weaver, too, came up and looked on. 
Sharaf gradually became a little better. 
He opened his eyes and seemingly for the 
first time noticing the weaver's bundle, he 


begged him in the name of God to lend it 


to him, so that he might bind his loins 


therewith.’ The weaver had compassion upon 
the man and lent him the cloth. The 


effect of the bandage was marvellous. Only 


ers-on to go, that he might have more sir. 
They all left except the weaver, to whom 
Sharaf spoke in a most earnest tone, * God 
bless you for all your kindness. Please do 





" Natives are very fond of bin their heads or arma 


or feet or just above the spot where the i, a. 
lood and so lessening the pair All nations to hare 
discovered this way of obtaining relief. We English 
were much addicted to tight bandages in onees of 


yet distant ; will you not take dinner | 









one thing more for me. Bring me some water 
from the well of yonder mosque, that I may 
quench my thirst. This pain has dried-up my 
very soul.” The man went for the water, 
doubting nothing, and meanwhile Sharaf went 
also, so that when the poor weaver retarned he 
was nowhere to be seen, 
(VIIT.) 

The natives are accustomed to keep their 
money and little valuables either tied up in 
the waist-cloth, or fastened in a knot at the 
end of the teddar, or else secreted within 
the turbans. The pir, or Musalmin holy man, 
of whom we are now going to write, followed 
the latter plan, He had bought a piece of 
gold from a certain goldsmith and was on his 
way home, tired and weary, because of his hot 
and long journey. | 
Sharaf got to know that this pir was carry- 


| ing a piece of gold in his turban, and racked 
his brains to find means of depriving the good 


man of it. He walked fast, and when he had 


got well ahead, he sat down by the waysido 


and began to weep." When the pir had 
reached the spot, he requested him to sit 
down and rest and take some refreshment 
which he offered him in the name of his fa- 
ther. The pir was very glad to do 50, and was 
very 800n enjoying the meal and the exceedingly 
pleasant conversation of his chance host. 

Whether it was from eating some dragged 
bread, or because of his long and trying walk, 
we donot know, batit is certain that presently 
he began to feel drowsy, and yielding to 
Sharaf's advice, soon lay down and slept. Sha- 
raf took off his turban for him, and in various 
other ways soothed the pir until he was fast 
asleep, Now was the opportanity for Sharaf. 


| He took up the turban, and, with a look of 


contempt for his sleeping guest, walked off 
quietly to some secret place, and there lay down 
himself to sleep, exceedingly pleased with the 
day’s business. The piece of gold was worth at 
least one hundred rupees, 
_ ax) 

Another of Sharaf's dupes was a poor 

fellow who was wont to go every day to the 


" He sat down | the de of a aE : 





pe Yay et ans See ana 
up o prayer for them. 
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celebrated mosque of Bahiu'd-din and there 
to pray for treasure. Like many others he 
supposed that the great God through Shekh 
Bahiu'd-din's intercessions would grant him the 


desire of his heart, and so he went time after | 


time praying with all sincerity, ‘‘ O Bahin'd-din, 
give me some—treasare, give me some trea- 
sure.” One day Sharaf was walking past the 
mosque and overheard the man at his devo- 
tions. He thought that he might not only 


deceive him, but probably also make some | 


profit ont of him. 

Accordingly early on the following morning 
he went to this mosque, and secreted himself 
in a very dark corner. 
man came as usual, and when he uttered his 
request for treasure, Sharaf, from out of the 
darkness, replied, “O holy man, you have cer- 
tainly been most assiduous in your devotions 
and have been most persistent in your request. 
Now understand that I am well pleased with 


you, and am quite ready, yea willing, to eee) 
ply with your wishes."’ The man, thinking — 


this to be none other than Bahiu'd-din himself 
again pleaded, and now with bolder voice, his 
request. Sharaf told him to come at an ap- 
pointed time with the tools and implements 
necessary for unearthing the treasure. He 
was to bring one hundred rupees also, and two 
teidare for taking home the treasure, and 
to be very careful not to broach the matter to 
anyone, The man returned to his house with 
great joy, and could not sleep for the thought of 
the great treasure which would be discovered 
to him on the morrow. He wasa very poor 
man, and not having one hundred rupees at 
hand was obliged to sell his property to get 
the money. 

On the morrow at the dead of night, he was at 
the place of meeting, tools on his shoulder and 
money in his blanket, while another blanket was 
thrown over his other shoulder. Sharaf came 
forth to greet him. After the usual salutation 
he led the way into a little jungle, whither man 
seldom wandered, and showed the treasure- 
seeker the place where he would find the 
answer to his prayers. He ordered him to dig 
two yards deep. The man soon accomplished 
half of his task, but the sweat drops were upon 
his brow. Sharaf noticed them and told the 
man to take off his clothes and lay them on one 
side, and then be would be able to work easily. 


He waited till the | 
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he man did so, and ina short while had dug 
so deep, that he could not be seen at a short 
distance from the hole, nor could he see any- 
thing outside. 

Now his clothes had been laid well aside. 
Sharaf had seen to this arrangement, So 
when the man had almost dug the two yards 


‘and was at the pitch of excitement, expecting 


every moment that his spade would strike 
something hard, either gold or silver or some 
other precious thing, Sharaf carefully took up 


| the clothes, blankets, and one hundred ropees, 


and was soon lost in the darkness and intricacies 
of the jungle. 

It is said that the poor treasure-seeker 
worked on until he had only just sofficient 
strength to draw himself up to the top of the 
pit, and that then on seeing that his money, 
wraps, blankets, and saint were not there he 
loosened his hold and fell back insensible into 
the pit. 

(X.) 

One day Sharaf met a poor peasant, who 
was pushing along a sheep to the market. 
Sharaf enquired the price of the animal. The 
peasant replied, “four rupees.” After a little 
wrangling the price was finally fixed at three 
rupees, and Sharaf told the man to bring the 
sheep to his house, where he would give him 
the money. The man consented, glad to get 
rid of bis burden so quickly. They had not 


| proceeded far before Sharaf noticed an empty 


house, having o door in front and a door 
at the back. He told the man that this 
was his humble abode, and, taking the sheep, 
swung it over his shoulders, and walked inside. 
He then shut the front doorand bade the man 
to wait whilst he went for the money. Aa will 
be imagined, while the peasant was most 
patiently and happily squatting outside the 
door, Sharaf had gone out by the back door and 
knowing every yard of the neighbourhood, and 
being swift of foot also, he soon managed to elude 
all possibility of being taken. After an hour or 
so another man, in order to cut his journey 
short, had entered the same dwelling by the 


| back door, and was coming out by the front door, 


when the peasant seized himand demanded his 
sheep. The traveller was rather annoyed at this 
sudden and unwelcome interruption to his 
journey, and showed his displeasure in a rather 
practical way. 








The 


him, tried the neighbours’ houses, but alas! 
no sheep and no purchaser of the sheep, only 
blows and insults, antil at length he was obliged 
o depart, a sadder but wiser man, back to his 
(X1.) 

The following story will show that Sharaf's 
heart was in his profession, and that he 
followed it not so much for the gain which it 


brought to him, as for the sport which it~ 


afforded. 

One day he noticed a very poorly-dressed 
man pick up a dead dove which was lying on 
the road. He pitied the man’s distressed look 
and state, and followed him, curion; to see what 
he would do with the dead bird. As soon ss 
the man had reached his house, and had shat 
the door, Sharaf rushed up and bent down 
to see and listen. He saw the little hangry- 
looking children standing, or rather dancing, 
round their father, pulling ot his ragged 
garments, and asking whether he had brought 
them anything to eat. 


family was a very sad one. They had once 


been in affnent circumstances, but a change | 


in the government had not been in their favour, 
and they had succumbed to their lot. 

The mau told the little ones, * Yes, I have 
got a dead dove. Take it and roast it for 
dinner.” Sharaf Tsir heard and saw every- 
thing, and hia heart was moved with compassion 
for the poor people. He shouted to be allowed 
to come in, and, on being permitted todo so, he 
gave the man five rupees saying, “ Procure some 
food with this money, and throw the dead bird 
away. Iam Sharaf Tatir. Up to this time I 


have stolen and robbed for my own aggrandise- 


ment, but henceforth I will rob and steal for 
the great God. I promise you that I will visit 


you again the day after to-morrow and will | 


hand over to you, for your own use, as many 
rupees as I may get by that time. Fear not, but 
hope with gladness. Your adversity shall be 
turned into prosperity.” The poor man thanked 


him, and falling upon his knees before him, | 


said, “ Your honour’s pleasure: God bless you 
abundantly.” 
a 


Srinagar and Biykmilé, the tows where visitors ex- 


from the beating which the traveller had given | 


The history of the | 








On the following day Sharaf visited: the 
mosque near to this man’s dwelling, and spent 


sat to rest awhile. Presently the imdm came 
in, Sharaf at once commenced conversation 
with him, and spent the remainder of the day 


| and part of the succeeding night with him in 


the mosque. Sharaf thought that he was never 
going to leave. At last, about one in the 
morning the imém went to his home. No 
sooner had he departed than Sharaf, who had 


| previously hired a swift and strong horse, 
| started at post-haste for Sopir.” 


On arriving at Sopiir Sharaf made straight 
for the treasury, and thence stole many bags of 


waist, and then again mounting his horse, 


returned to the place whence he had first 
started as quickly as he came. The bags of 
rupees he at once took to the poor man, whom 


| he had promised to help, and then went and 


laid down again in the mosque. He slept 
soundly the remaining half hour of the night. 

The next morning the treasurer discovered 
have been taken," he said. A report was at 
once sent to the Viceroy at Srinagar with o 
hint that it was Sharaf Tefir's work. 

The Viceroy instantly summoned Sharaf to 
appear before him. When he wns brought, he 


was at once ordered to speak the trath and 


deliver up the money. 

Sharaf assamed a look of intense surprise, 
and did not appear in the least frightened. 
“When was the money stolen?" he asked. 
“Yesterday night,” was the reply. Sharaf 
then quietly asked. them to allow the imam, 
with whom he spent the greater part of yester- 
day and yesterday night to be sent for. “Send 
for the imdm please, and enquire from him 
whether I was not with him at the time of the 
robbery. How could I be here and at Sopir 
at one and the same time?" The imdm was 
brought and testified to the troth of Sharaf's 
liberty. 

(XII). 

Another time Sharaf, arrayed in the dress of 

a great man, went to pay his respects to @ very 


———————— LL 


change mules and cooliea for the boats on their 
the Happy Valley.” SS 


— 
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famous pir. He sat down im the presencé of 
the holy man with an air of moch dignity, 
The pir asked him whence he came and what 


he wanted. Sharaf, after alittle hesitation, in- | 


formed him that he was the son of a moet re- 
spectable man, and knowing the pir to be a holy 
man aud well-instracted in the faith, desired to 
be taught by him, The pir was exceedingly 
pleased, and then and there began to teach him. 


For three days Sharaf stnyed in the pir's quar-_ 


tors, and then apparently overflowing with 
gratitude for the good professedly received, he 
told the good man how happy he was, and 
how much he desired to make a feast for his 


benefactor. “Send for a skilful cook,” said he, | 


“and please order him to prepare various dishes. 

I will spend thirty rupees on a really good 

dinner, and make the cook a present besides." 
The cock promised to do his very best and 


asked for the loan of some of the pir’s sauce- | 


pans and rice-pots, which were at once handed 
over to him. — 

After some time had elapsed and Sharaf 
knew that the feast must be ready, he asked 
permission from the pir to go and see to the ar- 
rangements. The cook's house was @ httle 
distance off. On arriving at the place Sharaf 
upbraided him becanse of the delay, and order- 
ed that, on account of this, he should send the 
feast with him to the Zaina Kadal, where he 
called a boatman and had the things placed in 
the boat. He himself then entered the boat and 
sent the coolies, who had brought the dinner, 
AWAY. 

On the promise of a good dinner the boat- 
men paddled right lustily, and were soon 
beyond all hope of discovery. After s short 
time the pir, whose appetite had been some- 


what increased by expectation and delay, went | 


to the cook's shop, and was terribly astonished 
to find that his friend and pupil had taken the 
dinner and utensils, and left him to pay the 


This pir, however, was an obstinate character. 
He made quite sure in his own mind, that the 
deceiver was Sharaf Tstir, and in revenge he 

ee bee : 

1 ' ded Muhammad Khia was one of the fourteen 
Governors or Viceroys, during the sixty-six years (1753— 








(Jawcvarr, 1585. 


determined to bring the matter before the 


| Viceroy, at that time "Ata Muhammad Ehii,’* 


and get the thief punished. The Viceroy 
listened with great interest to the pir's story, 
and at once issued a warrant for Sharaf's arrest. 
A day or two after this Sharaf was brought 
before the Viceroy, and charged with having 
stolen the saucepans, spoons, d&c., of the pyr, 
and in other ways deceived him. The pir eyed 
Sharaf with such a look, that the thief at 


length pleaded guilty and begged for pardon, 


promising to supply the Viceroy with enormons 
wealth if he would let him go free. ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan, however, was immoveable. 


moment, but gave strict orders that his right 
hand should be cut off, so that he might be 
hindered from carrying on his wicked profession 


This was done; but it is said that Sharaf 
got an iron hand made with sharp-pointed 
fingers, and that he would strike anyone on the 
neck with this hand, who would not consent to 
give up his money or valuables. He killed 
three or four people in this way. 


There are many other. stories extant in 5ri- 
nagar and in the villages concerning the cruelty 
and cunning of this man, too numerous to note 
here. 

of Sharaf’s latter days. A great pir, named 


. Buzurg Shah, sent for him one day, and advis- 
| ed him to desist from such works, and give his 


mind a little to heavenly things. He promia- 
ed that, if he would do this, he would allow him 
to reside in his house as a companion and help.. 
Sharaf's heart was touched by the kind offerand 
manner of the pir, and being thoroughly weary 
of doing wrong, he accepted the proposal. 

He remained in Buzorg Shih's house until 
his death, and proved himself in every way 
upon him by his benefactor. 

Tt ia not known when Sharaf Tair died, 
or where he was buried. 
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r-se eee study of Sanskrit it was 
an immense advantage that there existed 
a Hindu science of grammar, and one of so high 
a character. To realize how great tho advan- 
tage, one has only to compare the case of 
languages destitute of it—as for instance the 
Zend. It is a science of ancient date, and has 
even exercised a shaping influence on the 
Ianguage in which all or nearly all the classical 
literature has been produced. It waa an out- 
come of the same general spirit which is seen 
in the so careful textual preservation and 
tradition of the ancient ‘sacred literature of 
India, and there is doubtless a historical con- 
nection between the one and the other, though 
of just what natare is as yet unclear. 

The character of the Hindu grammatical 
science Was, ns is neual in such cases, determin- 
ed by the character of the langoage which was 
its subject. The Sanskrit is above all things 
an analyzable language, one admitting of the 
easy and distinct separation of ending from 
stem, and of derivative suffix from primitive 
word, back to the ultimate attainable elements, 
the so-called roots. Accordingly, in its perfect- 
ed form (for all the preparatory stages are 
unknown to us), the Hindu grammar offers us 
an established body of roots, with rules for 
their conversion into stems and for the inflec- 
tion of the latter, and also for the accompany- 
ing phonetic changes—this last involving and 
resting upon a phonetic science of extraordinary 
merit, which haa called forth the highest 


admiration of modern scholars. Nothing at all 


approaching it has been produced by any 
ancient people, and ithasserved as the foundation 
in no small degree of our own phonetics, even 
as our acience of grammar and of langaage has 
borrowed much from India. The treatment 
of syntax is markedly inferior—though, after 
all, hardly more than in & measure to correspond 
with the inferiority of the Sanskrit sentence in 
point of structure, as compared with the Latin 
and the Greek. Into any more detailed descrip- 
tion it is not necessary to our present purpose 
to enter, and the matter is one pretty well 
understood by the students of Indo-European 
It is generally well known also that 





convincing, to have lived two or three 


are furnished in profusion. 





the Hindu science, after a however long history 


of elaboration, became fixed for all fotare time 


in the system of a single grammarian, named 
Pinini (believed, though on grounds far from 


= 















before the Christian era). Pigini's work has 
been commented without end, corrected in 


minor points, condensed, re-cast in arrangement, 


but never rebelled against or superseded, and 


it is still the nnthoritative standard of good 


Sanskrit. Its form of presentation is of the 
strangest: a miracle of ingenuity, but of 


aimed at m it is brevity, a the sacrifice of 
everything else—of order, of clearness, of even 


intelligibility except by the aid of keys and 
commentaries and lists of words, which then 
To determine a 
grammatical point out of it is something like 


constructing a passage of text out of an indee 


verborum. If you are sure that. you hare 
gathered up every word that belongs in the 


passage, and have put them all in the right 


order, you have got the right reading ; but only 
then, If you have mastered Pinini sufficiently 
to bring to bear upon the given point every 


rule that relates to it, and in due succession, 


you have settled the case; but that is no easy 
task. For example, it takes nine mutual ly 


| limitative rules, from all parts of the text-book, 


to determine whether a certain aorist shall be 
ajdyarisham or ajdgdrisham: (the case is reported 
in the preface to Miiller’s grammar). There is 
lacking only a tenth rule, to tell os that the 


whole word is a false and never-used formation ! 


Since there is nothing to show how far the 


application of a rale reaches, there are provided 
treatises of laws of interpretation to be a of 





to them ; bat there is a residual rule underlying 


and determining the whole, that both the 
grammar and the laws of interpretation must 
be so construed as to yield good and acceptable 
forms, and not otherwise,—and this implies 
(it that were needed) a condemnation of the 
whole mode of presentation of the system as 
a failnre. 

Theoretically, all that is prescribed and 
allowed by Pinini and his accepted commen- 
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to the name, The young pandit, then, is 


expected to master the system and to govern | 


his Sanskrit speech and writing by it. This 
he does, with immense pains and labour, then 
naturally valuing the acquisition in part accord- 


ing to what it has cost him. The same_ 


course was followed by those European scho- 
lars who had to make themselves the pupils 
of Hindu teachers, in acquiring Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Europe, and (ss was said 
above) they did so to their very great advan- 
tage. Equally as a matter of course, the same 
must still be done by any one who studies 
in India, who has to deal with the native 
scholars, win their confidence and respect, and 
gain their aid, They must be met upon their 
own ground. Eutit isa question, and one of 
no slight practical importance, how far West- 
ern scholars in general are to be held to this 


method: whether Panini is for us also the . 


law of Sanskrit usage; whether we are to 
study the native Hindu grammar in order to 
learn EFanskrit. 

There would be less reason for asking this 
question, if the native grammar were really 
the instrumentality by which the conserving 
tradition of the old language had been carried 
on. But that isa thing both in itself impos- 
sible and proved by the facta of the case to be 
untrue, No one ever mastered a list of roots 
with rules for their extension and inflection, 
and then went to work to construct texts upon 
that basis. Rather, the transmission of Sans- 
krit has been like the transmission of any 
highly cultivated language, only with differ- 
ences of degree. The learner has his models 
which he imitates. He makes his speech after 
the example of that of his teacher, only under 
the constant government of granimatical rule, 
enforced by the requirement to justify out of 
the grammar any word or form as to which a 
question is raised. Thos the language has 
moved on by its own inertia, only falling, with 
further removal from its natural vernacular 
basis, more and more passively and mechani- 
eally into the hands of the grammarians, All 
this is like the propagation of literary English 
or German; only that here there is much 
more of a vernacular osage that shows itself 





grammar. It is yet more closely like the 
propagation of Latin; only that here the 
imitation of previous usage is frankly acknow- 
ledged as the guide, there being no iron 
system of grammar to assume to take its place. 
That such has really been the history of the 
later or classical Sanskrit is snfficiently shown 
by the facts. There is no absolute coincidence 
between it and the language which Pinini 
teaches. The former, indeed, inclodes little 
that the grammarians forbid; but, on the 


other hand, it lacks a great deal that they 


allow or prescribe. The difference between 
the two is s0 gread that Benfey, a scholar 
deeply versed in the Hindu science, calls it a 
grammar without a corresponding language, 
as he calls the pre-classical dialects a language 
without a grammar." If such astatement can 
be made with any reason, it would appear that 
there is to be assumed, as the subject of Hindu 
kit, which we may call the grammarians’ Sans- 
krit, different both from the pre-classical dialecta 
and from the classical, and standing either 
between them or beside them in the general 
history of Indian language, And it becomes 
a matter of importance to us to ascertain what 
this grammarians’ Sanskrit is, how it stands 
related to the other varieties of Sanskrit, and 
whether it is entitled to be the leading object 
of our Sanskrit study. Such questiona must 
be settled by a comparison of the dialect 
referred to with the other dialects, and of 
them with one another, And it will be found, 
upon such comparison, that the earlier and 
lnter forma of the Vedic dialect, the dialects 


of the Bréhmanas and Sitras, and the classi- 


cal Sanskrit, stand in a filial relation, each to 
its predecessor ; are nearly or quite successive 
forms of the same language: while the gram- 
marians’ Sanskrit, as distinguished from them, 
is a thing of grammatical rule merely, having 
never had any real existence as a language, 
and being on the whole unknown in practice 
to even the most modern pandits, 

The main thing which makes of the gram- 


-marians’ Sanskrit a special and peculiar 


language is its list of roots. Of these there 
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no intimation of any difference in character 
among them, or warning that a part of them 
may and that another part may not be drawn 
upon for forms to be actaally used ;—all stand 
upon the same plane. But more than halfi— 
actually more than half—of them never 
have been met with, and never will be met 
with, in the Sanskrit literature of any 
age. When this fact began to come to 
light, it was long fondly hoped, or believed, 
that the missing elements would yet turn up 
in some corner of the literature not hitherto 
ransacked, bat all expectation of that has 
now been abandoned. One or another does 
appear from time to time ; but what are they 
among so many? The last notable case 
was that of the root stigh, discovered in 
the Maitrdyani-Sawhitd, a text of the Brah- 
mana period, but the new roots found in such 
texts are apt to turn out wanting in the lists 
of the grammarians. Beyond all question, 
certain number of cases are to be allowed for, 
of real roots, proved such by the occurrence of 
guages, andchancing not to appear in the known 
literature, but they can go only a very 





small way indeed toward accounting for the 


eleven hundred unauthenticated roots, Others 
may have -been assumed aos underlying 


certain derivatives or bodies of derivatives— | 


within due limits, a perfectly legitimate pro- 
ceeding, but the cases thus explainable do not 
prove to be numerous. There remain then the 
great mass, whose presence in the lists 
ingenuity has yet proved sufficient to account 
for. And in no small part, they bear their 
falsity and artificiality on the surface, in their 
phonetic form, and in the meanings ascribed 
to them. We can confidently any that the Sans- 
krit language, known to us through a long 
period of development, neither had nor could 


have any such roots, How the grammarians | 


came to concoct their list, rejected in practice 
by themselves and their own pupils, is hitherto 


au unexplained mystery. No special student | 


of the native grammar, to my knowledge, has 
attempted to cast any light upon it, and it 
was left for Dr. Edgren, no partisan of the 
Nee eS a a 


21 hare mayeelt now tn press a much fuller account of 


the quotable roots of € , t all their quotable 
rence in the history of the language. | 
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for the first time, in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (Vol. XI. 1882 (but 
the article printed in 1879], pp. 1-55), adding 
alist of the rea! roots, with brief particn 


to their occurrence.” It ia cys 





» with 


| reference to this fundamental and most impor- 


tant item, ef what character the grammarians’ 
Sanskrit is, The real Sanskrit of the latest 
period is, as concerns its roots, a trae successor 
to that of the earliest period, and through the 
known intermediates. It has lost some of the 


! roota of its predecessors, as cach of these some 


belonging to its own predecessors or pre- 
decessor ; it has, also like these, won o certain 
number not earlier found: both in such measure 
as was to be expected. As for the rest of the 
asserted roots of the grammar, to account for 
them is not a matter that concerns at all the 
Sanskrit language and its history; it only 
grammar, That, too, has come to be pretty 
generally acknowledged.* Every onewho knows 
anything of the history of Indo-European 
grammarians’ list of roots wrought in the 
hands of the earlier more incautions and 
credulons studenta of Sanskrit: how many 
upon them. That sort of work, indeed, is not 
yet entirely a thing of the past: still, it has 
come to be well understood by most scholars 
as real unless it is supported by such a use in 
the literary records of the language as authen- 
made for once or twice from roots taken out 
of the grammarians’ list, by a natural license, 
which one is only surprised not to see oftener 
availed of : (there arc hardly more than a dozen 
or two of such cases quotable). That they 
appear so seldom is the best evidence of the fact 
already pointed out above, that the grammar 
had, after all, only a superficial and negative 
influence upon the real tradition of the language, 

It thus appears that a Hinds grammarian’s 
statement as to the fondamental elements of 





eee sass penbugulud tutu 


: : are oi . At end of 
F. M. Millor's Sanstrit Gramm, no ermal! o: 
of those that are utterly unknown to 


ays 


i 
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his language is without authority until tested 
by the actual facts of the language, as repre- 
sented by the Sanskrit literature. But the 
principle won here is likely to prove of 
universal application, for we have no reason 
to expect to find the grammarians absolutely 
trustworthy in other departments of their work, 
when they have failed so signally in one. 
There can be nothing in their system that will 
not require to be tested by the recorded facta 
of the language, in order to determine its true 
value. How this is, we will proceed to 
ascertain by examining a few examples. 

In the older language, but not in the oldest, 
(for it is wanting in the Veda), there is formed 
a periphrastic future tense active by compound- 
ing a nomen agentis with an auxiliary, the 
present tense of the verb as ‘be’: thus, ddtd 
‘smi, (literally dator eum), ‘I will give,’ etc. Tt 
is quite infrequent as compared with the 
other fature, yet common enough to require 


to be regarded og a part of the general 


Sanskrit verb-system. To this active tense 
the grammarians give a corresponding middle, 
although the anxiliary in its independent use 
has no middle inflection. It is made with 
endings modified so as to stand in the usual re- 
lation of middle endings to active, and further 
with conversion in Ist sing. of the radicals 
to A—a very anomalous substitution, of which 
there is not, I believe, another example in the 
language. Now what support has this middle 
tense in actual use? Only this: that in the 
Brdéhmanas occur four sporadic instances of at- 
tempts to make by analogy middle forms for 
this tense : (they are all reported in my Sanskrit 
Grammar, § 947 ; farther search has brought to 
light no additional examples). Two of them are 
Ist sing., one having the form se for the auxi- 
lisry, the other he, as taught in the grammar, 
and in the whole Inter literature, epic and classi- 
cal, I find record of the oceurrence of only one 


further case, darsayitdhe (in Naish. V. 71.)!° | 


Here also, the classical dinlect is the true conti- 
nuator of. the pre-classical. It is only in the 
grammarians’ Sanskrit that every verb eonju- 
rated in the middle voice has also a middle 
periphrastic future. F 
* Hero, as clsewhere below, my authority for the later 
fly t rg Lexicon (the whole 
older literatare I have examined for myer my 





the resulta er series, But all the best a 


[Fesevary, 1885. 


There is another and much more important 


part of verbal inflection—namely, the whole 
aorist-systern, in all its variety—as to which the 
statements of the grammarians are to be re- 


ceived with especial distrust, for the reason that 
in the classical language the aoristia a decadent 
formation. In the older dialects, down to the 
last Sdtra,and through the entire list of early 
and genuine U'panishads, the aorist has its own 


past, and is always to be found where such de- 
it is only another preterit, equivalent in use to 
imperfect and perfect, and hence of no value, 
and subsisting only in occasional use, mainly 
as a survival from an earlier condition of the 


| language. Thus, for example, of the first kind 


these, 15 make forms in the later language also, 
mostly sporadically, (only gd, dé, dhd, pa, eth, 
bad leas infrequently), and 8 more in the later 
language only, all in an occurrence or two, (all 
but one, in active precative forms, as to which 
seo below). Again, of the fifth aormst-form, the 
ish-noriat, (rather the most frequent of all), forma 
are made in the older language from 140 roots 
and later from only 18 of these(and sporadically, 
except in the case of grah, rad, vadh, vid), with 


a dozen more in the later language exclusively, 


all sporadic except sok, (which is nota Vedic 
root). Once more, as regards the third or re- 
duplicated aorist, the proportion is slightly dif- 
ferent, because of the association of that sorist 
withthecausative conjugation, and the fr cy 
of the Intter in use. Here, against about 110 
roots quotable from the earlier language, 16 of 
them also in the later, there are about 30 found 
in the later alone, (nearly all of them only 
sporadically, and none with any freqnency). 
And the case is not otherwise with the remnin- 
ing forms. The facts being such it is easily 
seen that general statements made by the 

r rians as to the range of occurrence of 
each form, and as to the occurrence of one form 
in the active and a certain other one in the 
middle from a given root, must be of very 





wha Lig 


| doubtful authority ; in fact, as regards the latter 
most genuine part of the literature has been ! 
rhly excerpted for saretelly 


Mahi ata wo have now the explicit 
nai, 1884. isches gua dem Mahabharata, 


for the Lexicon; and for the 
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point, they are the more BUSpicious a5 lacking 


aay tolerable measure of support from the facts 

of the older Innguage. But there are much 
pale weaknesses than these in the gramma- 
rians’ treatment of the aorist. 

Let us first turn our attention to the aorist 
optative, the so-called precative (or benedictive). 
This formation is by the native grammarians 
not recognised as belonging to the sorist at 
all—-not even so far as to be put next the norist 
in their general scheme of conjugation; they 
suffer the future-systems to intervene ‘babiress 
the two. This is in them fairly excusable as 
concerns the precative active, since it is the 
optative of the root-aorist, and so has an aspect 
aa if it might come independently from the root 
directly. Nor, indeed, can we mach blame them 
for overlooking the relation of their precative 
middle to the sibilant or sigmatic sorist, consi- 
dering that they ignore tense-systems and modes; 
but that their European imitators, down to the 
very latest, should commit the same oversight 
is a different matter. The contrast, now, be- 
tween the grammarians’ dialect and the real 
Sanskrit is most marked as regards the middle 
forms. According to the grammar, the preca- 
tive middle is to be made from every root, and 
even for ita secondary conjagations, the causa- 
tive, etc. It has two alternative modes of 
formation, which we see to correspond to 





two of the forms of the sibilant sort: the | 


s-aorist, namely, and the ish-sorist. Of 
course, a complete inflection is allowed it. 
To justify all this, now, [am able to point to 


only a single occurrence of a middle precative | 


in the whole later literature, including 
the epics: that is ririshishfa in the Bhagavata- 
Purdaa (III. 9, 24), a text notable for its 


artificial imitation of ancient forms (jhe same | 


word occura also in the Rig- Veda). It is made, 
as will be noticed, from a reduplicated aorist 
stem, and so is unauthorized by gramma- 


tical rule, A single example in a whole — 


literature, and that a false one! In the 
pre-classical literature also, middle precative 
forms are made hardly more than sporadically, 
or from less than 40 roota in all, (so far as I 
aorists sre, indeed, among the most numerons 


oie but those of the root-aorist do not ' 





fall short of them (also 14 roots), and there 
are examples from three of the other four 
aorista. Except a single 3rd pl, (im irate, 
instead of fran), only the three singular persons 
and the 1st pl.arequotable, and formsoccur with- 
out, ag well as with, the adscititious »s between 
mode-sign and personal ending which is the 





| special characteristic of a precative as distin- 


guished from a simply optative form. Here, 
again, we have a formation sporadic in the 
early language and really extinct in the later, 
part of every verb-system. 

With the precative active the case is some- 
to sporadicalness, being, so far as I know, 
made from only about 60 roots in the whole 
language—and of these, only half can show 
forms containing the trae precative 4. mane 
ig not quite limited to the pr 3  dia- 
lects: ib ia 'miade aloo lates ecu: 35 one al 
which are additional to those which make a 
precativa in the older language. Being in 
origin an optative of the root-aorist, it comes, 
a3 we may suppose, to seem to be a formation 
from the root directly, and s0 to be extended 
beyond the limits of the aorist. From a clear 
majority (about three fifths) of all the roots 
that make it, it has no other sorist forms by ita 


and Siitra); although there the precative more 
usually makes a part of a general sorist- 
formation: for instance, and especially, from 
the root bhi, whose precative forms are 
oftener met with than those of all other roots 
together, and which is the only root from 
which more than two real precative persons are 
quotable. How rare it is even in the epoa is 
shown by the fact that Holtzmann® is able to 
pate oy ae fort en eee 
ful, and another a false formation), from the 
whole Mahdbhdrata, one of them ccourring 
twice; while the first book of the 

(about 4500 lines) haa the single bhiiyat. 
Since jit ia not quite extinct in the classical 
period, the Hindn grammarians could not, 
perhaps, well help teaching its formation, and, 
Sonaidoriog Se Gemecnl Shite OF ieeeeeee 
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from their work, we should hardly expect 
them to explain that it was the rare survival 
of an anciently little-used formation; but we 
have ‘here another striking example of the 
great discordance between the real Sanskrit 


and the grammarians' a | 


sofficiency of the information respe 
former obtainable from the rules for the latter, 
Again, the reduplicated or third form of 


sorist, though it haa become attached to the | 


causative secondary conjugation, (by a process 
in the Veda not yet complete), as the regular 
sorist of that conjugation, is not made from 
the derivative causative stem, buat comes from 
the root itself, not less directly than do the 
other sorist-formations—except in the few cases 
where the causative stem contains a p added to 
é: thus, afishthipat from stem sfhipaya, root 
stha. Perhaps misled by this exception, how- 


ever, the grammarians teach the formationof the | 


reduplicated sorist from the causative stem, 
through the intermediate process of convert- 
ing the stem back to the root, by striking off 
ita conjugation-sign and reducing its strength- 
ened vowel to the simpler root-form. That 
is to say, we sre to make, for example, abd- 
bhueat from the stem bhdveye, by cutting off 
aya and reducing the remainder bAdv or bhaw 


to bAd, instead of making it from bid directly! | 


That is a curious etymological process ; quite s 
side-piece to deriving variyas and varishjha 
from uru, and the like, as the Hindu gram- 
marians and their European copyists would 
likewise have us do. There is one point 
where the matter is brought to a crucial test: 
namely, in roots that end in u or fi; where, if 


the vowel on which the reduplication is formed © 
is an u-vowel, the redaplication-vowel should be 

| apavidheam from apavish +- dheam; we should 
Thus, in the example already | 
| from bAavishi-sh-dhvam, if the form ever occur- 


of the same character; but, in any other case, 
an 1i-vowel. 
taken, bhdveya ought to make abibhavat, just 


as it makes bibAdvayishati in the case of a 


real derivation from the causative stem, and 
such forms as abibAavat are, in fact, in a great 
number .of cases either prescribed or allowed 
by the grammarians; but I am not aware of 
their having been ever met with in use, earlier 
or later, with the single exception of api- 
plavam, occurring in the Satepatha-Bréhmapa 
(VI. ii. 1, 8). 

Again, the grammarians give o peculiar and 
problematic rule for an alternative formation 


of certain passive tenses (aorist and futures) 


from the special 3rd sing. aor. pass.; they allow 
it in the case of all roota ending in vowels, and 
of grah, drii, han. Thus, for oxample, from the 
root dd are allowed adayishi, ddyishyate, déyitd, 
beside adishi, ddsyete, datd, What all this 
means is quite obscure, since there ia no usage, 
either early or late, to cast light upon it. The 
Rig-Veda has once (I. 147, 5) didyls, from root 
dha; but this,-being sctive, is rather a hind- 
rance than a help. The Jéim.-Brdhmana haa 
once (I. 321) ékhydyishyante; bat this appears 
to be a form analogous with Avayishyate, &c., 
has once (VIII. 13, 36) édyité, which the 
Petersburg Lexicon refers to root ten; but if 
there is such a thing as the secondary root fdy, 
aa claimed by the grammarians, it perhaps 
belongs rather there. And there remain, 60 
far as I can discover, only asthdyishi (Daéak. 
[Wilson], p. 117, L. 6) and andyishata ce, 
Spriiche, 6187, from the Kuvalaydnanda); and 
these are with great probability to be regarded 


| declares them correct, It seems not unlikely 


the foundation of these rules of the grammar; 
at any rate, the formation is only grammarians’ 
Sanskrit, and not even pardifs’, and it should 
never be obtruded upon the attention of be- 
ginners in the langoage. 

Again, the secondary ending dhvam of 2nd pl. 
mid. sometimes has to take the form dhram. 


| of the language, this should be whenever in the 


present condition of Sanskrit there has been 
lost before the ending a lingual sibilant ; thus : 
we have anedivan from anesh +- divam, and 


further have in the precative bhavishfdivam 


red, as, unfortunately, it does not. And, so far 
as I know, there is not to be found, either 
in the earlier language or the later (and as to 
the former I can speak with authority, a single 
instance of dhvam in any other situation—the 
test-cases, however, being far from numerous. 
But the Hindu grammarians, if they are re- 
ported rightly by their European pupils (which 
in this instance is hard to believe), give rules 


as to the change of the ending upon this basis 


only for the s-aorist, For the ish-sorist and its 
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optative (the precative), they make the choice 
between dhram and divam to depend upon 
whether the iis or is not “ preceded by asemi- 
yowel or A:” that is, apavish 4- dhvam gives 
apavidhcam, but ajanish + dheam gives ajani- 
dhvam, and so likewise we should bave,janisht- 


divam. It would be curious to know what 


ground the grammumriaos imagined themselves 


to have for laying down such a rale as this, — 


wherein there is a total absence of discoverable 
connection between cause and effect; and it 
happens that all the quotable examples— 
ajanidhvam, artidhvam, aindhidhvam,  vepi- 
divam—are opposed to their rule, but accord- 
ant with reason. What is yet worse, however, 
is that the grammar extends the same con- 
version of dh to dh, under the same restrictions, 
to the primary ending dive of the perfect 
likewise, with which it has nothing whatever 
to do—teaching us that, for instance, catr and 
twshtw + dhve make necessarily cakridhve and 
tushtudhee, and that dadhr-i+- dhve makes 
either dedAridhee or dadhridhve, while tulud-< 
-+- dhve makes only tufudidhes! This appears 
to me the most striking case of downright 
unintelligent blundering on the part of the 
native grammarians that has come to notice. 
If there is any way of relieving them of the 
reproach of it, their partisans ought to cast 
about at once to find it. 

A single farther matter of prime importance 
may be here referred to, in illustration of the 
character of the Hindu gra ians as classi- 
fiers and presenters of the facts of their lan- 
guage. By reason of the extreme freedom and 
wonderful regularity of word-composition in 


Sanskrit, the grammarians were led to make a 


classification of compounds in a manner that 
brought true enlightenment to European scho- 
lars; and the classification has been largely adopt- 
ed as a part of modern philological science, along 
even with its bizarre terminology. Nothing 





| to be able to 


| claim to be worth preserving. But it is the 


ic of Hindu science generally not 
stop when it has done enough, 
and so the grammarians have given us, on the 
same plane of division with these four capital 
classes, two more, which they call dvigu (‘ two- 
cow’) and apyayibhdva (‘indeclinable-becom- 
ing’); and these have no raison d'étre, but are 
collections of special cases belonging to some 





of the other classes, and so heterogeneous that 


their limits are hardly capable of definition. 
pounds, but sometimes, like other adjectives, 
used as nouns; and an avyayibhdva is always the 
compound, It would be areal service on the part 
of some scholar, versed in the Hindu science, 
to draw ont a full account of the so-called 
deigu-class and its boundaries, and to show if 
possible how the grammarians were misled into 
establishing it, But it will probably be long 
or writers on language to talk of the six kinds 
of compounds in Sanskrit." 

Points in abundance, of major or minor con- 
sequence, it would be eaky to bring up in 
addition, for criticism or for question. Thus, to 
take a trifle or two: according to the general 
analogies of the language, we ought to speak of 
the root grih, instead of grah. Probably the 
Hindu science adopts the latter form because of 
some mechanical advantage on the side of brevity 





resulting from it, in the rules prescribing forms 


and derivatives, The instances are not few in 
which that can be shown to have been the 
conjecture that similar causes led to the setting 
up of a root die instead of div, * play, gamble’: 
that it may have been found easier to prescribe 
the prolongation of the i than its irregular 


misled the authors of the Petersburg Lexicons 


| into their strange and indefensible identification 


of the asserted toot div, ‘play,’ with the so-called 
root dic, ‘shine." The combination of meanings 
is forced and unnatural; and then especially 
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the phonetic form of the two roots ia absolutely 
distinct, the one showing only short i and u (as 
in divam, dyubftas), the other always and only 
long { and @ (as in divyati, -divan, and -dyi, 
dyéta). Theone root is really dix, and the 
other déii: (it may be added that the Petersburg 
Lexicon, on similar evidence, inconsistently but 
correctly writes the roots siv and sriv, instead 
of se and srir). 

It would be easy to continue the work of 
illustration much further; but this must be 
enough to show how and how far we have to 
use and to trust the teachings of the Hindu 
grammarians. Or, if one prefer to employ the 
Benfeyan phrase, we see something of what this 
language is which has a grammar bat not an 
existence, and in what relation it stands to the 
real Sanskrit language, begun in the Veda, and 
continued without a break down to our own 
times, all the rules of the grammar having been 
able only slightly to stiffen and nnonaturalize it, 
Sorely, what we desire to have to do with is 
the Sanskrit, and not the imaginary dialect 
that fits the definitions of Panini. There is no 
escaping the conclusion that, if we would under- 
stand Sanskrit, we may not take the gram- 
marians as authorities, but only as witnesses, 
Not 8 single rule given or a fact stated by them 
is to be accepted on their word, without being 
tested by the facts of the language as loid down 
in the less subjective and more trustworthy 
record of the literature. Of course, most of 
what the native grammar teaches is true and 
right; bat, until after critical examination, no 
one can tell which part. Of course, also, there 
is nore or less of genuine supplementary mate- 
rial in the gram 


also grammatical—which needs to be worked in 
so as to complete our view of the language ; but 
what this genuine material is, as distinguished 
from the artificial and false, is only to be deter- 
mined by a thorough and cantious comparison of 
the entire system of the grammar with the 
whole recorded language. Soch a comparison 
has not yet been made, and is hardly even being 
made: in part, to be sure, because the time 
for it has been long in coming ; but mainly be- 
cause those who should be making it are busy 





" For the pk hic aetion, in 1574, 
oat Ranta Pa Ga ee 
Soatly piece of child's play’ dad the Beethoven 


especially lexical, but doubtless in some measure | 


at something else, The skilled students of the 
native grammar, ag it seems to me, have been 
looking at their task from the wrong point of 
They have been trying to put the non-existent 
grammarnans’ dialect in the place of the genuine 
Sanskrit. They have thought it their duty to 
learn ont of Panini and his successors, and to set 
forth forthe benefit of the world, what the 
Sanskrit really is, instead of studying and 
setting forth and explaining (and, where neces- 
sary, accounting for and excusing) Pinini’s sye- 
tem itself. They have failed to realize that, 
instead of a divine revelation, they have in their 
hands a human work—a very able one, indeed, 
bat also imperfect, like other haman works, full 
of the prescription in place of description that 
characterizes all Hindu productions, and 
most perversely constructed; and that in 


studying it they are only studying a certain 


branch of Hindu science: one that is, 
indeed, of the highest interest, and has an 
important bearing on the history of the lan- 
guage, especially since the dicta of the gram- 
marians have had a marked influence in shap- 
ing the latest form of Sanskrit—not always to 
its advantage. Hence the insignificant amount 
of real progress that the stndy of Hindu gram- 
mar has made in the hands of European 
scholars. Its career was well inaugurated, 
now nearly forty-five years ago (1839-40), by 
Bohtlingk 's edition of Panini's text, with ex- 
tracts from the native commentaries, followed 
by an extremely stingy commentary by the 
editor; but it has not been sucveeded by 
anything of importance," until now that a 
critical edition of the Mahdbhdshya, by Kielhorn, 
is passing through the press, and is likely soon 
to be completed: a highly meritorious work, 
worthy of European learning, and likely, if 
followed up in the right spirit, to begin a new 
era in its special branch of atudy. Considering 
the extreme difficulty of the system, and the 
amount of labour that is required before the 


student can win any available mastery of. it, 


it is incumbent upon the representatives of the 
study to produce an edition of Pinini accom. 
patied with a version, a digest of the leading 
comments on each rule, and an index that shall 
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make it possible to find what the native aatho- 
rities teach upon each given point: that is to 
say, to open the grammatical science to know- 
ledge virtually at first hand withont the 
lamentable waste of time thusfar unavoidable—a 
rewanled by its results. 

A curious kind of superstition appears to 
prevail among certain Sanskrit scholars. They 
cannot feel that they have the right to accept 
a fact of the language unless they find it set 
down in Pinini’s rules. It may well be asked, 
on the contrary, of what consequence it is, 


except for its bearing ca the grammatical science | 


itself, whether a given fact is or is not so set 
down. A fact in the pre-classical langnage is 
confessedly quite independent of Panini; he 
may take account of it and he may not; and no 
one knows as yet what the ground isof the 
selection he makes for inclosion in his system. 
As for s fact in the classical langunge, it is 
altogether likely to fall within the reach of one 
of the great grammarian’s rules—at least, as 
these have been extended and restricted and 
amended by his numerous successors: and this 
is a thing much to the credit of the grammar; 
but what bearing it has upon the language 
it would be hardtosay. If, however, we should 
seem to meet with a fact ignored by the gram- 
mar, or contravening its rules, we should have 
to look to see whether supporting facts in the 


language did not show its genuineness in spite | 


of the grammar, On the other hand, there are 
facts in the language, especially in its latest 
records, which have a false show of existence, 
being the artificial product of the grammar's 
prescription or permission ; and there wus 
nothing but the healthy conservatiam of the 
true tradition of the language to keep them 
frum becoming vastly more numerous. And 
then, finally, there are the infinite number of 


facts which, so far aa the grammar is concerned, | 


should be or might be in the language, only 
that they do not happen ever to occur there; 
for here lies the principal discordance between 
the grammar and the language. The state- 
ment of the grammar that such a thing is 59 
and so is of quite uncertain value, until tested 
by the facts of the langaage : and in this test- 


ing, it is the grammar that is on trial, that is 


to be condemned for artificiality or commended 


for faithfulness; not the language, which is | 
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strongly urged that the Sanskrit, even that of 
the most modern authors, even that of the 
pandita of the present day, is the successor, by 
dialects ; and that the grammar is a more or leas 
successful attempt at its description, the measure 





_ of the success being left for us to determine, by 


comparison of the one with the other. 

To maintain this is not to disparage the 
Hindu grammatical science ; it is only to put it 
in its true place, The grammar remains nearly 
if not altogether the most admirable product of 
the scientific spirit in India, ranking with the 
best products of that spirit that the world has 
seen. We will scant no praise to it, if we only 
are not called on to bow down to it as authori- 
astronomy as one of the greatest and most 
creditable achievements of the homan intellect, 
since men first began to observe and dedace ; 
but we do not plant ourselves upon its point of 
view in setting forth the movements of the 
heavenly bodies—though the men of the Middle 
system of epicycles maintained itself in ex- 
istence, by dint of pure conservation, long 
after its artificiality had been demonstrated. 





‘That the early Eoropean Sanskrit grammara 


Hindu to Western science, nsing the materials 
and dedactions of the former so far aa they 


accorded with the superior methods of the 


latter, and turning his attention to the 
records of the language itself, as fast as they 
became accessible to him, Since his time, 
echolara have seemed to take satisfaction m 
submitting themselves slavishly to Hindu teach- 


| been thrust forward into the place which the 


Sanskrit language ought to occupy. To refer 
to but a striking example or two: in Miiller’s_ 
grammar the native science is made the 
supreme rule after a fashion that is sometimes 
amusing in its naivefé, and the genuine and 
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rules, his illustrations, and his paradigms, 
from one end of the volume to the other. 
And a scholar of the highest rank, long resi- 
dent in India, but now of Vienna, Professor 
Buhler, has only last year put forth a nseful 
practical introduction to the langnage, with 
abundant exercises for writing and speaking,” 
in which the same spirit of subservience to 
Hindu methods is shown in an extreme degree, 
nnd both forms and material are not infrequent- 
ly met with which are not Sanskrit, but belong 
only to the non-existent grammarians’ dialect, 


Its standpoint is clearly characterized by its | 


very first clause, which teaches that “ Sanskrit 
verbs. have ten tenses and modes"—that is to 
kay, becaase the native grammar failed to 
make the distinction between tense and mode, 
or to group these formations together into 
bystems, coming from a common tense-stem, 
Western pupils are to be tanght to do the 
nime. This seems about as much an anachro- 
nism as if the author had begun, likewise 
after Hindu example, with the statement that 
“Sanskrit parts of speech are four: name, 
predicate, preposition, and particle.” Farther 
on, in the same paragraph, he allows (since 
the Hindus also do so) that “the first foor 
[tenses and modes] are derived from a special 
present stem ;" but he leaves it to be implied, 
both here and Inter, that the remaining six 
come directly from the root. From this we 
should have to infer, for example, that dadéti 
comes from a stem, but daddfha from the 
root: that we are to divide narya-tt but dd- 
eyati, a-rida-t bot a-sic-af, and so on; and 
(though this is a mere oversight) that ayit 
contains a stem, but add! a pure root. No 
real grammarian can talk of present stems 


without talking of oorist stems also; nor is | 


the variety of the latter so much inferior to that 
of the former. It is only the vastly greater 
frequency of occurrence of present forms that 
makes the differences of their stems the more 
important ground of classification. These are 


but specimens of the method of the book, | 


which, in spite of its merits, is not in its 


present form a good one to put in the hands of | 


beginners, because it teaches them so moch 
that they will have to unlearn later, if they 
are to understand the Sanskrit language. 


ly, is aboot 
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One more point, of minor consequence, may 
be noted, in which the habit of Western philo- 
logy shows itself too subservient to the whims 
of the Sanskrit native grammarians: the 
order of the varieties of present stems, and 
the designation of the conjugation classes aa 
founded on it, We accept the Hindu order 
of the cases in nonn-inflection, not seeking to 
change it, though unfamiliar, becanse we see 
that it has a reason, and a good one; but no 
one has ever been ingenious enough even to 
conjecturea reason for the Hindu order of the 
classes, Chance itself, if they had been 
thrown together into a hat, and set down in 
their order as drawn out, could not more 
successfully have sundered what belongs to- 
gether, and juxtaposed the discordant. That 
being the case, there is no reason for our paying 
any heed to the arrangement : in fact, the heed 
that we do pay is a perversion, The Hindus - 
do not speak of first class, second class, ce., 
bat call each class by the name of its leading 
verb as, biwd-verbs, ad-verbs, and so on; and it 
was a decided merit of Miller, in his grammar, 
to try to substitute forthe mock Hindu method 
this true one, which does not make such a dead 


pull upon the mechanical memory of the learner. 
As a matter of course, the most defensible and 


acceptable method is that of calling each class 
by its characteristic feature—as, the reduplicat- 
ing class, the ye-class, and so on. Bat one 
still meets, in treatises and papers on general 
philology, references to verbs “of the fourth 
class,” “of the seventh class,” and so on. So 
far as this is not mere mechanical habit, it is 
pedantry—as if one meant to say : “Iam so 
familiar with the Sanskrit language and its 


| mative grammar that] can tell the order in 


which the bodies of similarly-conjugated 
roots follow one another in the dhdtupdthas, 
though no one knows any reason for it, and the 
Hinda grammarians themselves lay no stress 
upon it." It is much to be hoped that this 
affectation will die out, and soon. 

why an exposition like that here given is 
timely and pertinent. It needs to be impressed 
on the minds of scholars that the study of the 
Sanskrit language is one thing, and the study 


of the Hinda science of grammar another anda 
Columbia College, New York. 
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very different thing ; that while there has been a 
time when the latter was the way to the former, 
that time is now long past, and the relation of 
the two reversed ; that the present task of the 
studenta of the grammar is to make their 
science accessible, account if possible for ita 
anomalies, and determine how much and what 
can be extracted from it to fill out that know- 
ledge of the language which we derive from the 
literature; and that the peculiar Hindu ways 





of grouping and viewing ‘and secakag eas 


familiar to us from the other related languages 


are an obstacle in the way of a real and fruitful 
comprehension of those fucts as they show 


themselves in Sanskrit, and should be avoided. 


retention of anold classificationand terminology; 
but that attraction is dearly purchased at the 
cost of a tittle of clearness and objective truth. 





THE NUMBER OF STARS CONSTITUTING THE SE 





ACCORDING TO BRAHMAGUPTA AND VRIDDHA-GARGA: 
BY G. THIBAUT, PH.D. 


The question as to the number of stars 
comprised in the different Nakshatras is known 
to possess some importance, im connexion 
with the history of the Nakshafra system as 
elaborated by the Hindds, and its presumptive 
original identity with the corresponding systems 
of other nations, The fullest entre of the 
various opinions held with regard to that 
question by the different Hinda authorities, are 
to be found in Burgess and Whitney's transla- 
tion of the Strya-Siddhdnta, p. 325 f£, and 
in Weber's second paper on the Nakehatras, 
p. 380 #, The astronomical works quoted 
there, are the Nakshafra-Kalpa {a Parchishta of 
the Aiharva-Véda,) the Sékalya-Samhitd, some 
books belonging to a comparatively late period, 
as the Muharfachinédmani and the Ratnamdla, 
and finally the Kiandakhddyaka by the famous 
Brahmagupta. The last-mentioned work, how- 
ever, the original of which was hitherto un- 
known to European scholars, ia quoted second- 
hand, viz. on the authority of the great Arabian 
scholar Albirtin!, who, in the eleventh century, 
travelled in India, and there studied with 
especial care the astronomy of the Hindis, The 
statements regarding the number of stars 
com each Nakshatra, which Albiriint 
takes from the Khandakhddyaka, differ in 
many items from what the Sdkalya-Samhita 
and other Hindd authorities have to say on the 











same subject ; in some points so much so that | 
Se the original Hindi system than 


Whitney is inclined to assume errors on the 
port of the Arab traveller. It will therefore be 
worth while to quote from the &. handakhdadyaka 


itself—manuscripta of which have recently | 
: | 


Sargmeatemer we (a. B. denote the two 
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become available—the passage referring to the 
It is found there in the Tardgrahavikshép- 
adhydya, and runs as follows : 


ers : harass 






Warns ags eens ci ten i 

“Mila, Aja (Parvabhadrapada) men 
(Uttarabhadrapadi), Asvayuj (Ad‘vini), the 
constellation of Aditi (Punarvasd), Indrigni 
stars each; the constellation of Tvashtar 
(Chitra), that of Gorn (Pushya), that of 
Varona (Satabhishaj), Ardri, the constellation 
of Viiyu (Svati) and that of Pishan (Révati) 
have one star each, 

Brahma (Abhijit), Inda (Mrigasiras), Yama 
(Bharani), Hari (Sravapa) and Indra (Jyéshthi) 
have three ‘icin each. Vahni (Krittika), the 
Sarpas (Aéléshi) and the constellation of the 





‘Fathers (Magh4) have six stars cach. The 


constellation of Mitra (Anurddhi) and the two 
Ashidha have four each; Vasn (Sravishthd), 
Ravi (Hasta), and Rohig!, have five stars each.” 
The numbers, given in the preceding verses, 
confirm throughout those stated by Albirfint. 
There remains the question if the numbers 
of stars given by Brahmagupta can claim to 
representa nearer approximation ty the numbers 


statements made by the 
pedicle and other books. This ap- 
pocesally oS a 
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instances where the KhandebAddyaka diverges 
from the later authorities on the subject, it 
agrees—not only with the Nakshatra-Kalpa 
(about which see Weber's paper referred to 
nbove), but likewise, and even more closely, 
with another old authority of great weight, 
the Vriddhagargiya-Smihita. The latter work 
(of which two complete manuscripts are at 


my disposal, one belonging to the Bombay | 


Government, the other forming part of the 


Bhau D&ji Library) refers to the matter in > 
two different places, in the fourth chapter—_ 


Nakshatrakarmaguna—which treats of the 
works to be done under the different nak- 
shafras, and mentions in passing how many 
stars belong to each, and then again in the 
so-called Nekshatraktndrabhe-adhyaye (if this 
reading of the MSS. is ‘the right one) where 
among other matters the numbers of the 
Nakshatra stars, are connectedly stated in 
three dékas. The text of the latter is, in both 
manuscripta, very corrupt, but may, with the 
assistance of the information derived from the 
fourth chapter, be restored with tolerable 
certainty. They run as follows :-— 
war ie aera franca? 
faniterars ae Sar atest STIs I 
aqarranic (22]° 93 Ger qarae I 
qaant Hae: Mae aT TI 
qzant shar Fears ays? g I 
“ One star have Satabhishaj, Pushya, Ardrd, 
Chitra, and Sviti. Two stars have Radha 
(ic, Visikha), the two Bhadrapadis, the two 
Philgani, Ponarvasn (Aurva, the constel- 
lation of Urvi, the latter being taken as synony- 
mous with Aditi according to Naigh. I. 1) 
Three stars have the Ilvikis,” Bharani, Jyéah- 
tha, Abhijit, Sravana, Fourstars have the two 
Ashidhis, Anuridha, Révat! and Sravishthi. 
Five stare have Hasta and Rohini. Six stars 
have Krittiki, Male, Adléshi and Maghi,” 
The statements made in the fourth chapter 


+a. Neartahtar? B. femtatdan®,. 
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agree with the above ‘snail abner onl they 
do not give any information about Abhijit. 
Comparing now the account given by Brah- 
magupta with that due to Vriddha-Garga, we 
find that they agree with regard to all Nak- 
shatras excepting A4vini, Mala and Sravishtha. 
It will moreover be of interest to compare 
the information furnished by Garga and the 
Khandakhadyaka with the statements made on 
the same matter by the other old authorities. 
A comparison of the kind was instituted by 
Professor Weber in the paper referred to, p. 
350 ff., the authorities taken into account being 
the Nakshatra-Kalpa, Albirioi's account of the 
Khandakhidyaka, the Sdkalya-Sanhitd, Sripati, 


and others. In the following I limit myself 


to the older and therefore weightier authorities, 
viz. the Nekshatra-Kalpa which stands on the 
confines of Vedic literature, the Vriddha- 
Gdrgiya, which is anterior to the scientific 
Hindi works on astronomy evincing Greek 
influence, and the Khandekhadyaka, whose exact 
date is known, and shows the work to belong to 
the early period of scientific Hind astronomy. 


| Comparing these three, we finda general agree- 


ment with regard to the number of stars 
constituting Eharagi, hee Mrigafiras, 
Ardri, Ponarvasi, Pushya, Adléshi, Magha, the 
two Phalguyi, Hasta, Chitri, Svati, Vidikha, 
Anuradha, the two Ashidha, Sravana, Sata- 
bhishaj, the two Bhadrapida and Reévati, 4., 
eight 
Nakshatras. With regard to ASviniand Bai 
thi, the V. and the XA. agree against the G.; with 
regard to Réhini, Jyéshtha and Abhijit, the @. 
and AA. agree against the NV. There is a general 
disagreement about Mala (and this continnes 
in the case of the Inter anthorities also, Mila 
being the only Nakehatra about which no two 
writers agree). If wo admit as a fourth term 
of the comparison the a-Smihitd, we find 
that in fifteen cases it confirms the agreement 
about the twenty-two Nakshatras mentioned 
above; in the remaining seven cases its state- 
ments differ. But, on the other hand, with 
regard to the six Nakshairas about which the 


| three older writers + dlaagres, it ‘Fegularly sides 








’ 4. OT TTrAT Ter, 
A.B. SwaRrare 


mndated into Tnviie it aeae ta ales be 
into Invikle ‘E = 
en vikie| Titabin aaa teeee ees 


Fesevasr, 1855.) 





with the majority of the latter (the CRAY of 
Milla excepted) and thereby strengthens their 
authority. 

The consensus of the older authorities 


being so striking, no great weight can be | 


attached to the fact of the later writers show- 
ing a number of deviations. Among the older 
authorities themselves, the Nakshatra-Kalpa 
is distinguished by apparently following o 
kind of system in assigning throughout two 


stare to those Nakshatras, whose old names are | 


dual forms (afveyujan, punarvani, phalgugyau, 
ciiékhé, prishthapadau), and more than two to 


the Nakshatres plural in form ; while to those sane 
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an exception (as Prof. Weber has pointed ont 
in the case of those Nakshatras only whose 


| names, although singular in form, denote objects 


which can be represented by a plurality of 
stars only (mrigadiras, hasta, dravena; the case 
of mila is doubtfal). Garga, on the other 
hand, gives three stars to Ajdvini, five to 
Rohini, three to Jyéshthi, three to Abhijit ; 
the only point in which his account seems to 
have an advantage over the Nalshatra-Kalpa, 
is its assigning four (not five) stars to Sravish- 
thi; an opinion nom bene ned, by & passage 





BY E. HULTZSCH, PH.D.; VIENNA. 


from a slightly damaged paper-rubbing, which 
I owe to the kindness of Professor Biabler, who 


received it from Dr. Burgess. A Imbel attached | 


to the rubbing states that the inscription is 

raved “on a stone built into a recess under 
a flight of stairs on the right hand as one enters 
the * Barkhixt Gate’ of the inner wall of the 
town of Shergadh in Koti.” 

The inscription consists of twenty Sanskrit 
stanzas, in various metres, and in o very turgid 
style. It professes to be o prasasti, or enlogy, 
and records the building of a Buddhist temple 
and monastery to the enst of mount K oéa- 


vyerdhana by the feudal chief (Sdmanta) *} 


Devadatta, in whose seventh regnal year 
the document is dated, and whose genealogy 
is given as follows :— 





This pedigree does not enable us to connect 
the Nagas here mentioned with the Niga 
kings discovered by General Canningham,* or 
with the Naga family of the Gurjara grants.* 

Both the composer of the preéasti, Jajjaka, 
and its engraver, Chanoka, have done their 
work so conscientiously, that there are almost 
no mistakes to be found throughout the imscrip- 
tion, In spite of this, the deciphering, and the 
translation of this small Karya has not been an 


easy task. To Professor Bihlor I am indebted 


reading of the date, which I had perfectly 


| misunderstood in my original paper, was point- 


ed out to me by Pandit BDhagwankil Indraji. 


Text. 


("] af aa Taso II 
7] waa TY] ae 








:1 xarere- 


aaft fate eee Saas Ta Tae 1 ante 


zarachya: sfareaseit Ay Pafsaanitciat st fq- | 
OC) ag fenai(e) Greate a gre ah Seah Ae | Aree: Gert qe 
weutarene: (3) atdeer fae: aceie faster: | 


) Reprinted, after revision, from the Journal af the Ger- 


man Uriental Society. | 
9 archool, Surv. Ind. Vol. IL. p. 310. 


9 ante Vol. XITL pp. 62 and SS. 
‘read WCET a. 


4ij THE ENDIAN ANTIQUARY. [Fesavanr, 1885. 


() Fala aT qT: a eel i [2] sent —— Regain 

[5] cnveutiarteniie era AT §: SRAAANRLATTT aan faanie: | (i) [4 
Teae raat (fea: cette 

(°] anit sorta aerear a afar sieea Prager | aera Taya: Tat 

aT QUA FHSTET AE St HENLE AST TOT 

(lin (@] aparuqantetsiseiae: (1° ] tara gt Gam: ara: Fical 

Fat II (] an eins, qaaerartette: | 

(°] a: sarge seared palais (Cc) ast Hai qt 4 Gt- 
Tara Shite a; 90; Wt: Ba- 

(°] ff apraat | Bornafediears efat aefigquercd Ae Tat aaTETIe ae: Fer 
aha ie] aaieasaree: qaraleaa-att: | F- 

['*] i STATAT ya TORT: | Qe] agaitdetal eipgbee ai 2fear- 
























ni) eae fie aeTt passat ay qnareiane Bae aT area 
TAT TANAS ATTA MTT AGA RC TS 

C2] qe: | agemadiertsearsim: F Bae Te aay TATA 
aa: 11 [22] reditdier moray Prarrarcaa (ar): 

C"] a feapiissaaeatrrstiaseea | ae saree ot Fre 
sar Paphohbngeriest ser 3 FA [28 a 
at er ei Srdvrrsaren’ | arm econ 3 efter. 
) face oe God ne eq 

0) cramPreaaer anfraarneate 7 ae | america Tet ser st yo 
Re gays] ae ara Peas ata Girarerstqeia f- 

MaRS Seats vine cones aarre aaa ga at at Par 














Or) amen [QC] Srardatitcat ae 
aq feat year yO) sek Pit pile (ar). 
(°°) fame fra: semearatsecaserrea Foran: (i*]  fratesirene eorqesar’® que- 
qe agian sdlda bli Tem li [ie] arrara[e- 
[9] Carjatacar - a TTA | Saat 
rapes eat Nant euaPort faarrretl ot | 
°) wa: amar (ie) sararmation(:] aargeea sere: Raedtatr- 
fafectienaa i [2°] wert are’ ! a gic! | sare aa [*] 








* read WT. | "at of ST is entered below the line. 
“ pond @(AAMTE and cancel the Anumwira above | "road 744. "read arpepafy, ™ read aap. 
the J of APTA. “ read (rq, * road QaraTg. 


Feprvary, 1885.] 
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TRANSLATION. 


Qm! Adoration to the Triad of Jewels (viz. 


Buddha, the Law, and the Church). 

1. Victorious are the pure doctrines of 
Sngata, which drive away all doubts by their 
splendour, and which are the cause of the 


destruction of all false reasonings, as the. 


winds at the end of the Yuga (are the cause 
of the destruction) of the whole world,” 

9. May that Jina protect you, who himself 
unconquerable conquers all foes, who though 
formless ever bears & form, who though one 
appears (!o possess) a great many ( forma), and 
who far transcends the highest intellect while 
he is fit to bo known by every mortal.'* 

3. May that Law of Sugata protect you, 
which breaks the delusion of men, as a lamp 
(breaks) the darkness in a house, and which 
grants the fruit of deliverance to the faithful." 

4. Victorious are the pure and victorious 
feet of the Holy Church, which surpass the 


glory of the moon in autumn, and before which 


gods and demons bow their heads inreverence.“* 
5. Bee aia) ani aah cee 
whose wisdom was aa deep as the ocean, whose 
fame was as bright as the moon. His son was 
Padmaniga, who adorned his whole race 
ab his matchless virtues. From him also 


a heroic son Sarvaniga," who | 


siaddoned (the world) and far surpassed all 


feudal princes [sdmantachakra] by his virtues, | 
o mass of rays, | 


just as from the moons 
which gladdens (the world) and far surpasses 
the neighbouring globes (sdmantachakra] by its 


6. This man of pare renown had a beloved 
wife called Sri, who resembled (the goddess 
Sri) clasped to Krishun's breast in happiness, 
the moon's light in beneficence, Gauri (the 

spouse) of the three-eyed god in peerlesaness,"* 
and in profundity either the wisdom of the 
tranquil Tiyin™ or the ocean's coast, which 
is encireled by high waves.” 





4, 3. ' Metre § 
i? There acems to bo a on the twr 
meena Fat =: |* 
4 a er woes an & 
of the wife of the throe-eyed god. 
This word, which occura also in etamka 13, seema to 
Shae: is dy to prota dagen a 
iti, 
Iapole the, : ira of the Jainas oy ess 
dra @ aa LL ny F 





‘. Proms Weias to ea ee 
called Devadatta, who waa an ocean of 


| virtues, had overcome mental impurity, and 
was the cloverest of the clever,™ 


8. He, who possessed the peculiar virtues 
of the Krita-(yuga), (descended) from a race 
of men, who bowed to (nobody but) their 
Guru, the Jina, who showed respect™ to 
virtues, to whom attachment (ies known only) 
through mendicants coveting gifts arr 
were) constantly (attached to them)" and a 
who were exceedingly afrnid of ain, their only 
enemy in the world.” 

9. As the bright moon from the ocean, this 
pure saint was produced from a race of men, 
whose wealth was not locked upon like 


| another's [iymh pard] by strange [paraih] 


beggars, whose delight [mud] was the complete 


even in their dreams felt delight [mud] at tho 
charms of another's wife [paramudah), and 


for worldly existence (lit. the acquisition of the 
three gunas or qualities)" 

10. After this mine of virtues, who inspired 
ebeneeom [jana], had gained 
[amifati], he appeared to be the kalpa-tree, 
which inspires joy to the inhabitants of the 


téna]. Lh 
11. Ab! forsooth, all excellent qualities 
have separated from the persons of their respec- 


tive owners and united (in Aim). For in giving 
comfort to the universe he eclipses the bright 


rays of the rising moon ; in scrutinising men's 
parity of inind he imparts small significance 
even to the teacher of the gods; and if 
the depth (of Avs wisdom) is considered, 
he fa surpasses the excellence of the milk- 
ocean.” 


12. Others appear to be proud, famous, 


. wise, imitating the sons (i,¢, disciples) of Thy 


“! Metre Sirddls. ™ Metre Anushtubh. 

De Bekins cualier Boneh sag ae pours: 8) ) 
in Dr. Bai 

ae 7 


TShuel. ben Bie foots “attschaeean ab 


aviietes on distenst. va Patchataniea, ; @oke 
41. 56 (= 1¥. 19). 1. 98. | i 
© Metre Sardils. 


annihilation [vibharah parah},"* bat who never 


who for the welfare of their souls did not care ° 
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(Buddha), occans of compassion, self-sacrificing 
for the benefit of others, and grateful so long 
only as people do not for a moment even pay 
attention to the contemplation of his virtues." 

13. Lf they look at his virtues, all owners 
of virtues even mow conceive an unparalleled 
contempt for themselves, by which their whole 
pride is extinguished and their cheerfulness of 
mind forsakes them.** For does not the 
moon, though she be full,"* lose her splendour 
at morning, when the son has conquered all 
darkness of night and sends forth his rays at 
will P** 

14. This man isan anomaly unprecedented 
on earth, as a vice was never hitherto observed 
to originate (in Aiw) and in (those who belonged 
fo) his race, as their virtues baffled all attempts 
to fix them by connting, and as not the smallest 
particle of the sins of the Kali-(yuga) defiled 
them but for a moment.” 

15. Who on earth can be compared to this 
receptacle of virtues, whose liberal disposition 
never injured (previous) gifts, whose speeches 
were never in vain, and whose friendship knew 
no bounds but the sacrifice of his life ? 

16. Various are the days ; numerous nights 
are cool by the rays of the moon ; there are 
hundreds of other women who surpass the 
whole beauty of the world’s women. Bat that 
delightful lucky day, that night, orthat woman, 
cannot be found again in the three worlds, 


which (day, night, and woman) became, what 


[Fesevarr, 1685. 
is difficult to reach for others, the cause of his 
birth.” 

17. To the east of mount Koséavar- 
dhana, this man of open intellect established 
in a manner suitable to the purpose a temple 
of that Sugata, the dignity of whom alone 
sufficed to defeat hosts of Maras.” 

18. “ Pleasures end painfully; naturally un- 
stable is this life; friends resemble (a man’s) 
life-breath; like the flashing of the lightning 
are riches ; and the cherished rewards (of good 
deeds)" can give instantaneous delight, but 
abound insuffering.” (Thinking thus and) 
being afraid of the maltitade of births, he con- 
structed this monastery.” 

19. Through the merit, which I have ac- 
quired by establishing this dwelling for the 
disciples of Jina, which (merit) shines like the 
disk of the sun left by crowds of loud-t hunder- 





| ing autamnal clonds** and which is able to 


destroy the attachment to the world which is 
the vanse of transmigratory existence,—through 
that (merit) all men may speedily™ attain the 
glory of Sugata, which delights the three 
worlds and con4uera the sins of the world.“ 

20. Jajjaka, who was born from the 
ocean-like race of the Sikya,“* composed 
this eulogy and made it durable by introducing 
some small share of meaning.” 

In the (regnal) year—in figures—7, on the 
6th day of the bright half of Mighs, (thie 
eulogy) was engraved by Chapaka. 





SANSERIT AND OLD-KEANARESE INSCRIPTIONS 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. .8., M.E.A.5., C.LE, 
(Continued from p. 12.) 


No. CLII. 
KoRUMELLI PLATES OF 
Buzanasa I.—arrer Saxa 34, 
T have had occasion, in Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. 
p. 244, and at other places, to refer to a copper- 
plate grant of Rijaraje IL, one of the Chéla 


1 Metre Sirdila. ae 
fone Selene hee ipla) ; see Pipini, 

s2 Til., though sbo posscsses (all her sizteen) kolds. 
Kidivela doce sot soem to bes re ! ving 
Six valich, which bas in a ands (Pinini, 


now publish this i 






The original plates belonged to Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.8.1, and have been presented by 
him to the British Musenm. A transcription 
of the text is given in his Telugu Sasaname 


2 ere ial 

break ; ‘Late 1 ) 14h! > 

pps tne pet for ralihaka, Habibs, ‘a crane, 
™ Seo Childern’s Pili dictionary, «. ¥. ararh, 


* This seems to imply that be was a #ikyabhikshe op 
_ Motre Anushtubh. . 


Fesevarr, 1885.) 
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Vol. I. p. 73 f£, where the plates are entered 
as coming from the village of Korumelli in 
the Rajamahéndri District; this is the village 
the grant of which is recorded in the inserip- 
tion. They are five in number, each about 97" 
long, by 54" broad. The edges of them are 
raised into high rims, to protect the writing; 
and the inscription is in a state of perfect pre- 
servation almost throughout, The ring, on 
which the plates are strung, is about }" thick 
and 5)" in diameter; it had been cut before 
the grant came under my notice. The seal on 
the ring is circular, about 3° in diameter; it 
has, in relief ona countersunk surface,—across 
the centre, the legend Sri-Tribhuvandsbkuda ; 
above the legend, a boar, recumbent to the 
proper left, with the san and moon, two chauris, 
a double drum, a éaakAa-shell, and, close to the 
moon, something that may perhaps be the 
head of a spear (kunfa); and below the legend, 
a floral device, an elephant-goad, a closed lotus 


on its stalk or perhaps a sceptre (kanaka-danda), 


and something like the ‘letter ga, which may 
perhaps be meant fora makera-térana." The 


characters are Old-Kanarese, of the period to | 


which the grant belongs. The language is 
Sanskrit throughout, except in one or two 
Kanarese genitive cases in the passage describ- 
ing the boundaries of the village that was 


The first plate is a palimpsest. On the outer 
ble, of twelve entire lines of writing, in a 
somewhat older and squarer form of the same 


alphabet; but the letters are so carefully 


beaten in, that no passages can be read with 


any certainty. The first plate has also a raised 


rim on its outer as well as its inner side. It is 
plain, therefore, that it wns an inner plate of 
some older grant, utilised again for the present 
inscription. 
abe en commences with a Pnrinic 
, from Nariyaga or Vishon down to 
Udayans (line 18). Then comes the following 
passage, which however, is nothing but a mere 
farrago of vague tradition and Purigic myths, of 
no authority, based on the nndoubted facts 
that the Chalukyas did come originally from 
the north, and did find the Pallavas in posses- 
sion of some os, the territories afterwards 





acquired by themselves, and on a tradition 


of the later Kidambas that the founder of 


tra :—“ After that,—sixty emperors, less by 


one, commencing with him, in unbroken lineal 
succession, having sat on the throne of 
AyédhyA (1. 19)—a king of his lineage, 
Vijayaditya (1. 19) by name, went to the 
region of the south, from a desire for conquest, 


and, having attacked Triléchana-Pallava, lost _ 


his life through the evil influence of fate. In- 


that time of disorder, prep 


jet-wish: ated ot thie srccnie Oka bed 


chamber, and with (Aer) chamberlains, to the 


agrahéra named Maodivemn; and, being che- 


rished just like a daughter by the SImaydjin 
Vishoubhatta who dwelt there, she brought: 
forth a son, Vishnuvardhana (1, 23). 
descent from the two-sided gitra of the 
she reared him. And he, being instructed in 
history by his mother, went forth, and,— 
having worshipped Nandi, the holy Gauri, on 
the Chalukya mountain, and having appeased 


_Eumiira and Niriynos and the Mothers (of 


mankind); and having assumed the emblems 
of universal sovereignty which had descended 


visi- | which had been, as it were, (voluntarily) nid 


pata. and the pratidhaked, and tie ys 
of the Boar, and the feathers of a peacock's 
tail, and the spear, and the (signs of the 
rivers) Gaigiand Yamuni, and other (such 
emblems) ; and having conquered the Kadambas 
and the Gaigas and other kings,—he ruled 
over the region of the south, lying between the 


containing seven and a half crores ei tg 
The son of that same king Vishouvardhan 

and of his queen-consort Te la bork Sa ie 
lineage of the Pallavas, was Vijayaditya 
(1. 30.) -His son was Polakédivallabha 
(1.31.) His son was Kirttivar man (1 31.) 
Hisson,— Hail! Kubja-Vishnuvardhana 


(1. 36)—the (younger) brothers Sats, ApEa7 





* See the facsimile in the plate, ante Vol. VIL. p. 259. 


pO ae 
| OS 


Bridge (of Rama) and the (river) Narmada, and- 
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vallabhéndra, who edorned the family of 
the Chilnkyas who are glorious; who are 


of the lineage of Minavya, which is praised | 


throughout the whole world ; who ore the sons 
of Hariti; who have been nourished by the 
Mothers (of mankind); who have meditated on 
the feet of Sviami-Mahiséna; who have had the 
territories of their enemies made subject to them 
on the inatant at the sight of the exeellent 
sign of the Boar, which they acqoired through 
the favour of the holy Nirdyana; and whose 
bodies have been purified by ablutions performed 


after celebrating horse-sacrifices,—ruled over | 


the country of Ve ig! for eighteen years,” 

We next have the usual succession of Eastern 
Chalukya kings, down to Amma II. 
(|. 47),—with the statement that Indrarija 
reigned for seven days (1. 37.) After him, his 
half.brother, Dinirnava, reigned for three 
years. The kingdom was then without a lord, 
and in a state of trouble, for twenty-seven 
years (1. 48). Then Chalukya-COhandra,” 


the son of Dinirnava, suceeded to the throne, 
and reigned for twelve years (J.53%). He was 


followed by his younger brother Vimala- 


ditya (1.52). The inscription then mentions 
Rajaraja, of the Siryinvaya or lineage of 
the Sun (1.55). His son was Rajéndra-Chide 
(1. 57), whose younger sister was Kiindaviama- 
hidévi (1.61) Vimabiditya married Kdndava, 
and reigned for seven years (1. 62). Their son 
was Rajarijae II. (1. 64), also called Vishga- 

vardhana (1. 75), who ascended the throne in 
Saka 944 (A.D. 1022-23), when the sun was in 
the sign of the Lion, on Guruvira or Thursday, 
the second day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Bhidrapada (1. 65-67).* 

The remainder of the inscription records the 
grant, made by Rajariija, on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon,* of the village of Koru- 
mélli (1, 103), in the Guddavadi vishaya 


_ (L 77), toa Brahman named Chidamirya (1. 86) 
|.of the Bhiradvaja gétra and the Apastamba 


mitra. 


Text.’ 


First plate. 
[*] Om [j/*] Srit-dhimnmah purush-dttamasya mahaté Niiréyanasya prabhér=nnibhi- 


pathkaruhid=babha- 


("7 va jagatas=srashti Swayambhis-tatah jajié miinasa-sinur=Atrir=iti yalh*] tasmin= 


munfr=Atritas=Somé 





[*] vathia-karas-sodh-iiminr=ndita[h®) Srikanta(ntha)-chiidimanih |(({) Tasmiéd'=fsit= 
sudhi-sittéeBbadhé bodha-nutas=ta- 

[*] tah - {ie }tab Purtirava nima chakrava(r*]tt} sa-vikramah |(() Tasmid-Ayore 
Ayushd Nahushal taté Yi(ya)- 

[*] yitiechakravartt} vathia-karttd tata) Parur=iti chakravartti| tath Janaméjayé= 

[*] yasya Laub tatah Prdchtial tasmit-Sainyayitih taté Hayspaticn(h) tates 

[’] bhi(bhan)mah tatd Jayusénal tatd Mahibhaumah uakah | tate 
Krédhinanah | 

[*] tatd Dévakih Dévakér=I(ri)bhukah tasmid=Rikshakal | tatS Mativaras=satra~ 
yiga-yijl Sara- 


[°] svati-nadi-nithah tatah Eiityiyanalh Kityiyanin=Nilah até Dushyantah tata 


aryyMryy6) Gam- 


["*] ga-Yamani-tiré yad=avichhchi(chchhijun[a*]n=nikhiye yipin<kramaéah kritva tothe 


iévamédhi(dha)jn=-nima mabhii-ka- 
["] rmma Bharata iti yd-labbata } 
tat} Hasti| tatd Vird- 


. © The daktivarman of the genealogy given by Dr. 


Burnell in Sowth-Indian Palmography, p- 2, and of 
No. CLLY. lise 19, p. 60 bolow. ” 





* Ae caloulated by the Table= in Gen. | ye 
. Di 


this anewors to Toureday, the 


A D, 1023, : 


tat6 =Bhara*tid=Bhimanyoh  teamdteSubdtraly 





* Nofurther detail ace: given cf ths dehs Gn Wiehe 


ee ee 

thy plates. 

* Metre, Sirdiilavikridite. "Metre, Slate | 

1 Birt id waa engraved hae, and than it was orrectad 


i ae. 
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FEBavany, 1835.) SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. tl 


("*] Heri (ascald=A jaraflal jalan-Sads vacneat tasya cha Tamnn-euthiaseans oiae 
Sudhanva |  ta- 

['*] tah Parikshit| taté6 Bhimasénah|  tatah Pradipanah| | tasmichha(ch)=Cha- 
(chha)ntannh taté Vichitraviryyah | 

Second plate ; jirst side. 

[**] tatah Pandu-rajah tatah dryya-putris-tasya cha Dharmmaja-Bhim-Arjjuna-Ni 
Sshadévih path ge 

[**] ch-indriya-vat parmcha syur=vvishi(sha)ya-grahi(hi)nas=tatra |({[) Yén"=adihi vijitya 
Ki(kba)ndava-mathd Gandivina 

{“*] Ma(va)jricom yuddhd = péSopat-iistram=Adhathka’’-ripi-ch=alibhi  dd&(dai)-tyin 
bahin=Indr-irddh-dsanam=adhyaréhi ji(ja)yi- 





[*"] ni yat-Kilikéy-ddikin-hatva svairam-akiri vatiia-vyipina-chchhédak Kuru(ril)nid 


vibhoh |((|) Taté=-Rjjfa*}nid=Abhimanyuh | 

["*] tatah Parikshit tatS Janamé[ja*]yah tatah Kash tat Naravihanah tatas= 
Satinikah tnsmid=Udayanah [//*] 

(**] Tatah param tat-prabhritishy=avichchhinna-[sa* ]ntinéshv=Ayddhyi-simhisan-dsinéshy= 
ékid=na shashti-chakravarttishu tad-vaméyd Vi- 

C"") ja(ja)yadityé nima raja pa(vi)jigishaya dakshinipatham gatvé Triléchana-Pallavam= 

hipya daiva- 

["] durihayA lé(lijk-intaram-agamat [|*] tasmin=sa[m*|kulé purdhiténa sirddham= 
antarvvatni ftasya mahidévi 

(™] Mudivemu-nim-igrahiram katipayibhir<antahpura-kintibhih kamehukibbié=-cha  sah= 





é myn | 
(""] tad-vistavyéna Vishnubhatta-sdmaydjind duhitri-ni[r®]vviiésham=abhirakshiti  sati 
Vishnovarddhanan=na- 


("*] ndanam=astita | Sis tasya =f cha Ss Kumiirakasya ManavyasagO6tra-Hiritiputra- 


dvipaksha-gotra-vra(kra) m-dchita- 


[**] ni karmméni kirayitvA tameava(r*]ddhayat| Sa cha matri vidita-vyittintas= 


san=nirggatya Chalukya-girau Na- 

("] ndim bhagavatim Gaurim=iridhya -Eumira-Nirayana-Matrizanimé=chi 
tafr*|pya svétatapatr-aikasamkha-pa- 

(*"] mehamahiés(éa)bda - palikétana - pratida(dlm)kka - yardhalitichhana - pith(pi)chha(chchha)- 
kuntha(nta)-simhisana-mokaratorana- 

("*] kanakadands-Gaimnga-Yomon-idini svya-kula-kram-igatini nikshiptin=lva  simbri(ri)jya- 
chihnini sami 

[*") diya Kadamba-Gamg-idi-bhimipin=nirjjitya S¢ta-Narmmadii-madhyam sirddha-sapta- 

Second plate; second side. 

[*?] thath pilaydm-fsa |(//) Syé(éb)kab | Tasy" =isid=Vijayadityé Vishoguvarddhana-bhn- 
patéh Pallav-iinvaya-jiti- 

("] ya mahidévyii=cha nandanah [||*] Tat-sutah Polakésivallabhah [||*] Tat-putra[ h*] 
Kirttivarmma |(||) Tasya tanayah Svasti 

(] Srimatdm sakala-bhuvana-samnstayamana-M(a*]navya-sagétrinim Hiritiputrinim Kau- 
éiki-vara-pra- 

("*) siida-labdha-rijyiiniim=m[a*]tri-gapa-paripalitanith § Svimi-Mahiisdna-pid-inudbyitanam 
bhaguvan- Nira- | 

(**) yana-pra(pra)aida-sam[i*] siidita-vara-varihalimcbhan-¢ 
liniim=as 


Va- 
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[") mnbslh-Avabbite (tha) Goline-povitelylta-vapashaik Chillaky inat EulaniMalatikirishnton 
Satyisrayavallabhé- 
["] ndrasya bhrati Kubja-Vishouvarddhané=shtidaéa varshipi Voemg!-didam=ap/i*]la- 
yat [||*] Tad-itmajé Jayasin- 
(""] havallabhas=trayas-trimiatam |(||) | Tad-anuj-Endrarija-nandanas-sapta © dinini_[/|*] 
Tat-ant6 = Vishnovarddhand 
(") nava varshiini |(||)  Tat-sinur=Mmimzi(gi)-ynvarijah pamcha-viméatim (|(|/) Tat- 
puted Jayasitnhas=trayé- 
[*] daga [\|*] Tad-avarajah Kokkilish-chan(n)=misi[n®] |(\) Tasya jy@shthS bhrata 
Vishonvarddhanas=tam-nchchitya sapta-triméata- 
[**] m=abda(n®] || Tat-putrdO Vijayiditya-bhatt(d* jrakd=shtidas |(||) Tat-tannjd Vish- 
novarddhanash=shat-triméatam |({]) Tat-stinu- 
(“| r=Vvijayiditya-Naréndramrigarijas-ch-ishti-chatvaritiatam |(|l) Tat-sutah EKali- 
| -Vishpuvarddhané=dhya-arddha-varsham [|/*] Ta- 
(*"] t-sot6 Gunaga-Vijayidityas=chatus-cha(cha)[tvi*)rimimtam |(||) Tad-bhritur=Vvikrami- 
ditya-bhipatés=tanayas=Chilno- 
[**] kyA(kya)-Bhimas=tritiatarh [||*]  Tat-sutal | Kollabiganda-Vijayadityash=shan(p)=ma- 
sin [||*] Tat-siinur=A (a)mma-rijas=sapta 
[*] varsh[i*)ni |(|/) Tat-sutaz Vijayddityam  bilam=nchchitya Tidapd m[A*]same= 
ékath [\|*] Tar jityA Chilukya-Bhi(bhijma- 
[**] tanayé Vikramiditya @kidaga misin [\*] Tuat-Tidapa-raji(ja)-ant} © Yuddhami(ma)- 
Ilas=sapta varsh[a*]- 
Third plate; firat side. 
[**] ni 1(11) Amma-raj-dnnji Rija-Bhimb=bdiin | dviidageAbhnnak [|/"]  Yuddhd 
Yuddhamallanstam dhiltyA nirgvi(rgghi)tya dha(?)- 
(*"] ru(?)ni(?)ra(?)-sut-Amma-bhiipah ksh{m®*]im  pathcha-virhiatish varsh[i* |ny=4(a)pii- 
ra Ki) Dye" (dvai)mitar6=Mma-rajasya Dindrnna(rppa)vi(va) iti sm[ri®]- 
chatu- 
("*] utara ese deer er 0 [!*] Tatah parath pati lab- 
nim™=anuripam-aniyikam sapta-viméea 
(**) varshiini chach[{chh*)}iv=iva tapah shank) (|) Atha Danirnna(rpna)vij=ji- 
tah kalivin mridubhil karailh riji Chalukya-Chandré 
(“] yah kshami-tapam=apikardt I({l) Satyé pratishthita Oka iti satyat vachi ya- 
tal | sarvva-lik-iérayé ynami- 
[“] ° nesatya-rijé sthitam jagat |(||) Nirvvakram yasodhi-chakram=arnkshat kshapit- 
Ghitah | nyiyyé pathi nripair<idyaisesa dvi- 
["] data samils-samal) |(||) | VimalidityadSv-ikhyns=tatas-tasy=innjé-dathi(dhi)t  mahi- 
mantdala-s4[th*)bra(ri)jjyam vijitya vija- 
("} yi(yD ripG[m*] |(jj) Yasya** prajvalita-pratiipa-dahanaia sida(dhu)n=na  sa(ia)kth 
bhayid-gatvi kaénanameathbudhisn cha 
[**] tarasd vidvéshind vihvalih div-é(au)[r®]vv-[A®]gni-padéna tatra cha punas=tén= 
aiva samtipitih arj-piid-i- 
["] mara-pidapasya mahatih chhiyiti samadiériyan [||*] Api chs || Stryy''invayé 


sore-pe~ 
["*],ti-pratimal prabhAvaih Gri-Rajartja iti yd jegati vyardjata(t)  nithas-samasta- 
naraniitha-kirita-k6ti-ratna- 
["] prabhi-patala-pitala-pidapithah {(}}) be oe amet RAjéidra- 
Chéda-nripatir=nripa-cha- 
') Metre Slike (Anushtubh); and in the following 


Yorsen. 
4 This Marine beenine Seve omitted, was inserted 
ebore the th, in such away as bo lock rather like ihe 
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Fesrvary, 1885.] SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. od 


: a 

[*"] kravartti(rtti) dembam prachatida-mada-danti-kapSla-niryyad-din-Avil-iimarasarit-salila- 
pravihah |||) Sa'-dvi'*pim cha pa- 

r"] ra(yd)mborasi-parikham vigvatibharim li(li)isyA dandén=aiva vijitya cha pruti-disath 
yé=tishthipat=sarvvatah svair-Gdbhramti-ni- 

[®] viraniya viji(ja)ya-stambhin=sva-nim-dmkitin=ilinin=ive baddham=andha-manas6 
darppéna dig-dantinah |(|j) Tasy’®=inu- 

(®'] jin surtipim-snuripim Kiiadavimemahidévim sa upiyata krita-krityé Vimaladityé 

| jana-stutyal |(\|) Samu- 

(*"] dra™-raéaniim prithyim prithvim sa bhi(bhe)ja-vikramita(t) sam 

Saptasapti-samas=sa(sa)mah 7 icf) 





Third plate; second side. : 
(**] eerie ober on nir<atha § Vimalidityadévin=mahisich=Chéda-kshmipala- 
shmyi iva 

(“] rachita-tandh Kilmdaviyié-cha davyih jAtaé=dri-Rajarajd rajanikara-kula-érimad- 
ambidhi-rajd ri- 

[**] jad-rajanya-sévyam=abbrita bhaja-balid-rija-lakshmlm prithivyab || YO"? rakshitom 
vasumatim Saka-vatearéshu 

[**] véd-inbarddi-nidhi-varttisha Sitha-géerkké krishps-dvittya-divavas"-Ottara- Bhadrikayam 

[*"] lagna-varé=bhishiktah || Yasy"’=(6"]ttamimgam pattena cami(ma)baindhi mabiyass 
bharttum viivambharai-bhara- 

[**] th janairaArdsi(pi)taz vi(chijram || Prithvim"*-imim yatra Pridhya(thu)-prabhavé 
rakshaty=a-varggath kehapit-Ari-vargg$ dirikri- 

(**] tivagraha-chora-régih praj[i*] lsbhanté sa-pa(pha)lam trivarggam || $d(dan)ryy""- 


6(au)diryy-abbimiin-a- | 
["] py (dy)-agapita-goya-janm=inurakta mahimnd prakhyitén=iti-krishpd sadadhara-dhavala 
it a eS | | 
[™] nith ganéna pitd priténa karnn-imjalibhir-abhinava bhati dig-d4vatanin=nini- 
varon(A*)]m vi- 
(?*) tinn-driyam=atanotard tanvatl yasya kirttih | Pitrér™=vvamia-garii babhivatur=alarh 


[™*] yasya spu(sphu)rat-tejasan sfiryya”’-chathdramas}(san) nirasta-tamasd(saa) déva( van) 
ba(jajgach-chakshushi dadmshfri-koti-su- 
(?*] maddbrit-akbila-mahi-chakram=mahata(t) kridayi Vishnér=Adi-varaha-rapam=abhavad= 


yach-chhasané liitchba- , 
["*] nam || 5a sarvvalékaéraya-éri-Vishnovarddhana-mahirijidhirdja-paramédvara-parama- 
bhatt{a*}raka- 





**) paramabrahmagyah mitipitri-hi(pi)d-inndhyatah tyiga-simhisan-Asinal Chandiki-prasi- 

["*] da-parilabdha-sithbri(rd)jya-chihnah Guddavidi(di)-vivi(sha)ya-nivisind §rishtrakna(kd)- 
ta-pramukh[i*®jn ku- ; 

Fourth plate; first side. 

[?*] ti(tu)mbinas=sarvy(fin®] ssmAhua(ha)ya mathtri-purdhita-sénipati-yuvardja-d6(dan)- 
varika-pradhin-A- . 

[7*] dhyaksh[i*]m(n)=it(y*]=idiéati || Ady**-atht-Atyathte-dirit=samajani jagatém jydtishé 
janma-hét(n*}r=Brahma dhima pra- 
munireadhika-tapis=tasya gitrd pa- 


“ Metre, Sarddlavikrtfite. = Metre, Slika (Anushtabb). 
i First {waa engraved, and then it was corrected Me ae ate 
; ot. FY a r Hear = Metre, UpajAti of Indravajrd and Upéndravajrd. 


* Metre, Sirdilavikridita. 
* The metre is faulty here. 
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("] vitrd tatr~A pa (pa)starzaba-sittrd grati-nidhirendagich-Chijamiya(ryya)b kraména || 
Réjiam"™ =archchita-varchchasas=sa- 

["] muditai(r*]=yyajfair-vvidhishét™-imghasé Yajié nima sutas-tatah _krita-dhiyé 
jajid krita-jfah  kriti 

("*] vijit-Akhila-véda-Gistra-samayah © priijja(jiin)s=sadi  péshita-ji[a"}ti[r®*]=jfiina-nighir= 
guru-jfia-sarri(drijéO niti-jfis. 

[*] tiyam bhi(bhu)vi || Yathi" Wasishthd vidushim varishthd nirandhatin - pa(dé)- 
pa(sha)m=Arundhatim sam(sa) tath=i- 

(*] nordpim=abi(bhi)ripa-rapasesatim=apiyach=Chatamikav-ikhyim || Putras**=taydr=Adi- 





[**] ti-Kadyapayér=iv=ibhip(d)=bhisvin=apakrita-tamih khaln Chidamiryyah  yé(yd) 

[*'] stra-sakala-Gruti-raimi-jAtaié=dishy-Anan-imburuha-bédhakard gariyin || Nity**-dbhishta- 
pa(phh)la-pra- 

["] dina-ruochiram Lakshmi-nivis-Aspadam bibhrinam gurotim  prabuddha-sumanab- 
sampirnna(rntia)-sakh-Ainvi- 

(**] tam chhiyi-samtatim=déritd(taijé-cha vibuvai(dhaih) sarmatyaminam sadi sévitvi 
sukham=asyaté 


[*] dvija-varair=yyam vipra-kalpadra(dra)math |(|]) Yad-géhaiham su-chirath vibhiti 
paratim pufyair=vyvatu(tG)nim pa- 

["] tu-vyav[ri®]tty=dviratam $kramit-kshama-padé simarthya-jughgéshanais=siy6(ya)m- 
pratar-upihitam hu- 

[**] ti-hrite-svahi-priya-prichchalad-dimaié=ch=spi samantatal Kali-malat prétsiraya[d*] 
duf(di)ratah [(|) 

Fourth plate; second side, 

gd yarns samasta-janati-viséshasapiya™ | © rai-sutarppite-mahidéva-déva-ganiya | vipr- 
nva- 

Hl | y-ibdhi-sasabhrit-pré(pra)tichand(r® Jaya (I*] vidvajjan-4[ 1m" lgikrita-viérut-inandiya | 

janmi(nma)-prabh piti-gita-véd-irttha-ta- 

{**] t{t®]viya N san-mand-vasati-vistavy-itma-sat(t*|viya | lambhita-sera{la®*]tva-parililita- 
charitriya | éambhita-ma- 

(™*) ti-svasita-jiva-bhrisa(éa)-putriya | — siddha-nija-nitha-kriti-sévita-manishiya |  éndtha- 
(ddha)-mati-dui(di)shita-sama- 

(*') ste-jana-déshiya [I*) santa |-dradhita-nija-svimi-pidaya | chintita-mana[h®]stha- 
sukhadabhiita-supidiya | hé- | 

[") ma-dbhima-vinirggat-imita-kalamkiya | dhimat-prag|ta-ruchira-sthira-sf ¥*]a-na u 

= ph ari | sakala-muni- acta v hon. = een 

(*) stamba-sitriya ita-Bhiiram(ra)dvi -krita-vfina- 
Pe Fe (ra)dviija-gotriya | sapta-tanta-krita-yfipa- 

[‘*] saptiéva-rilpa-sadris-itma-tanu-libhiya | —_nitya-janat-(chita-susatya-sana-yuktaya | 


paty-a- 
CP") bhilashita-kiyii(ryya)-nihpatti-sakthya | parama-purusha-irttha-sampidana-patishthiya 
(") rana-pAlana-varishthiy kal-artthas6(44)stra-pariniéchita-vinddayé( ya) | 
1 mer ig |v | ean 
ined pads dhira(ri)karéo-igrahirikritah Korumelli-nimi grima ithd-ni(dne a 
th . may=i-chandra-tira- i se grima ithd-ni(d)parigé dat- 


fe [kath®] hi tishp(shthé)t=-Tasy=iivadhi-vyaktirYsh=tchyatéadya | pirvvatah Kidaku- 


niyyiri Kimattikiliya 






mf eng Sicdilavikeldite.  ™ Read pidhaut, 4 “pty 
z Motes, Motre, Upajdti of Indravajeh and Upenravajea " a Phe fad shan. Gedya, or 


| ative prose. 
™ Metro, Siedilavikeldite; and inthe following verve, | %* Read riifshandye 


Fesevarr, 3 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE 








[stm | 
(*"] échimatah Baruvadohggu™ simi | 
(st) stk 

karagly Sy 


fienéyatah Mupdakitiva sima | 
['") taniyayn Mamandctiyn sim=aiva simi | 


asada Misara-Ponbaduvayu 


"Gtdivinte simi ay tk ae 


ioaskyie™ ahead 


nairrityatah 
vayavyateh Wenetiyu 
Fifth plate. 


Khalmendikiliya stm} fianatah _E- 


Asy-dpari na kénachid=bidha 


[!?] yah kardti sa patncha-mahip&také(kai)r=yyuktd bhavati [|/*] Tathd chedktam 


bhagavatd Vyiis-a- 
(*"*] di-maharshi-prakarén=ipi | 
shashtim varsha- 





Sva“-dattim para-datiim vi yi hardta vasundharim 





["*] sahasrini vishthiyaih j[A*]yat8—rimih (1) gale 
bahubhis=ch=inup6(pi)- 
(‘**] lité yasya [yasya*] yada’ b tasya adi —phalaza |([) Aja. 
pti Kati(ta)k-263 | 
‘ted erage alia pantracatg 5 kartta Seen tert wyiniia 
[8° }ye-grahauach palachayiih- 
No. CLIV. The inscription commences with an invoca- 


Carrtve piaTes or KvLorrowaa- 
CHopapeva Il.—Saca 1056. 

The present inscription is from another set 
of copper-plates, which belonged to Sir Walter 
Elliot, KE.C.8.L, and have been presented by 
him to the British Museum. ‘They were 
obtained by him from Rajamahéndri, through 
a Mr. Smith, who procured them from the 
Karram of Chittir. 

The plates are five in number, each about 
102" long by 4° broad. The edges of them are 
raised into rims, to protect the writing; and 
the inscription is in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion almost throughout. The ring, on which 
the plates are strung, is about }" thick and 4)° 
in diameter; it had been cut before the grant 
came under my notice. The seal on the ring 
is cirenlar, about 3)" in diameter; it has, in 
reliefon a countersunk surface,—across the 
upper part, the legend Sri-Tribhuran[d® jii- 
kuda, with an elephant-goad and the moon 
above it; and, below the legend, a boar, stand- 
ing to the proper left, with a daakAa-shell, two 
chawris, two lamp-stands, and a floral device.’ 
The characters are Old-Kanarese, of the period 
to which the grant belongs. The language is 
Sanskrit throughout. 





™ Read Bdrwrucogzu. 
© Metre, Slike (Anushtubh); and in tho following 


were 
™ Read 4jfapti h. 


‘ See the facsimile in the plate, ante Vol. VIL p. 23. | 


tion of Mukunda or Vishnu. Then follows a 
mention of the S4ma vat éa or lineage of the 
Moon (line 3), to which, itis evidently intend- 
edtoimply, the kings mentioned in the grant 
belong, Lines 4to 18 give the usual sucees- 
sion of EasternC halak yakings, from Kabja- 
Vishouvardhana or Vishpuvardhana 
L, down to Amma IL_,—with the statement 
that Indra reigned for, seven days (1. 10.) 
Amma IT. was succeeded by his elder brother 
Dandroarva, who ruled for 


years" 
(1 18). Then cams Daukroava’enca, bak4i. 


varman, whoruled for twelve years. Then 
ivarman's younger brother, Vim ald. 


| dityas, for seven years (lL 19). Then Vimala- 


ditya’sson, Rajaraja Il, forforty-one years. 
Then Rajarija’s son, Kulétt anga-Chéda- 
déva l., for forty-nine years (I. 20): Then 
Vikramed ht da the son of dint " 
for fifteen years. And then Kuldttudge- 
Chédadéva IL, the son of Vikrama-Chida 
(1. 21). 

Sarasipurtl, in a lake in the Veig! man- 
dala (|. 22), the governor of which was 


;| Kolani-Kitamanayaka (L 28), otherwise 


called the Dapdddhindtha Kite (1. 51). And 





real reign ser pc zi Ss RS Sones 
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it then proceeds to record that, in Saka 1056 | shares, are detailed in lines 56 to 72. Lines 
A.D. 1134-35) (L 49), Ei’tamaniynka granted | 70 to 79 define the boundaries of the grant. 
the agrahara-village called Maondadorrn, to- | And the remainder of the inscription contains 
gether with the villageof Ponduvagra ma, | some of the usual benedictive and imprecatory 
in the Sdivattili country, to a number of | verses, and records the name of the writer of 
fearned Brihmats, whose géfras, names, and | the charter. 
Txxr,* 
First plate. 

[*] Jayati® Jaladhikanyi-vaktra-padm-jimsumili sakala-bhuvans-srishti-trina-samhira-hétoh 

upa- 
[*] nian ti yogi -Vijitina-védyas=tridaia-vara-vachébhi{h*] stiyaminé Mukute- 
[*] yeti jagati nityarn Séma-vaméd moabibhrich-chhirasi nihita-pidas-samdrayah — kit- 

tti-val{l*]yil jaladhi-valayi- 

| =F ukshitad=udgatiyal |(|[)  Svasti Sri- 


(*] la-bhuvann-sarhstd yamina-Minavya-sagdtrinim Hiriti-putrinim Kanéiki-vara- 

[*] prasida-labdha-rijyinim mAtri-gana-paripilitindth Sviimi-Mahistna-pid-inn- 

['] dhyétinim bhagavan-N kriyaps-prasida-samisAdite-vare-vardhalamchchite(chia)n-Cksha- 
na-kshana- 

[7] vastlrit-Arit manalinim-aévamédh-Avabhridha(tha)-snina-pavitefirita-vapasham — Chala- 

[" 7 -naalariicarishpdh Satyidrayavallabhéndrasya bhriti Kubja-Vishouvarddhand=shtadaéa 
varshini Vergi- 

[°°] dadam=apalayat [[*] Tat-patrd <iirupaacbuapy sh [li*] ‘Tat-kantyio=Iiad[r°Je-rdjas= 
sapt-ibar [||*) 





Second plate; first side. 


[™] Tat-putrd Vishouvaerddhand nava varshdni [|/*] Tat-pnutro Mamgi-ynvardjah pam- 
cha-vimiéati[m®*] [||*] Tst-putrd Jaya- 

‘i simmhas=trayOdaéa [\|*] Tat-kaniyin Kokkilish=shan=miain [|\*] Tad-bhriti Vishnu. 

varddhanas=sapta-triméat [\/*] Tat- siinu- 

*) r=Vvijayadityé=shtidaga [|"] Tat-stnur=Vvishoovarddhanash=shat-trimnéat [||*] Tat-af- 
nor=Nnarémdré=shti-chatviriméat [||*] « Tat-sn- 

‘*) tah Kali-Vishpuvarddhand-dhy- -arddha-varsham [//*] Tat-sin V; 

yi chatué-chatvirirniat [||*] Tad-bhratri-Vikra- i ie 

(**] miditya-patras=Chilakya- -Bhimas=trimiat = [||*] Tat-siinur=V vijayidityash=shan=mi- 
sin [\j*] Tat-sinur+Amma-ri- 

[**] jasqsapta varshigi [ij*] WikramAditya-bhritri-putras=TidapS misam (*] Chalukya- 
Bhima-sinu- 

['") r=Vvikramiditye ékAdafa milsin [||*] Tat-sinor=Yyuddbhamallas-sapta varshani [|/*] 
Amma-rij-finu- 

['*] jd rija-Bhimd dvidaés [||*) Tatesinur=Amma-rajah pamcha-vithSati[in®] (il*] Taj. 
[j*]yéshthd Dindrnnavas-triméat [||*] Tat-putra- 

1°) §aSakti varmema dvadasa {i|®] Tad-annjS Vimalidityat=sapta [|/*] Tat. , iia- 

Ee) 1 i tyfisiiiat [9] ‘Ta. pta [||*] patrS Rija 

tpatra( be) art. Kuldttuinega(ga)-Chidadéva ék-Ona-painchigat [{/®] Tateuth V 
UND PE maChbdah patbchadaia [*] Tatpatrd se <— 
[™"] ért-Kuldttnrogga(gn)-Chédadéva rijyam pragisati tad-vathiya-rija-prasida-labdha-nini- 
* Frém the original plates. | * Motro, Millinl; and in the following verse. 
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Sed plate mecsid lila 
Tatr’=iisit=Sarnal- | 
{™*] par=iti jaladhau Ae purim Dvirakimendyal-livape-viri-ddsha-kalnshé(sh°) nyak- 
kervvall yA ai: 


(™*] dam con pva-paynh-peaviba-nivebes-se-aviiabhiows Siscam gv-Amkem samiriie- — 
mamdalésvare-ma- 


["] bichakrah svayam rakshati || Garvvid=yad-vijigishay’ ripo-gaple-saipripys véll- 
talaza lélat-syathdans- 
(™*) vaji- virs*na-bhati jétun-na- fakt4h punsh yoddh-ilékans-lile-vairi-laland-solliss- 
[*"] his-Sdayilelajjivad-vadanih pravisya sarasim yamty—katin ecreeertl. Tasyih* 
[™*] peti) Eolani- ee pratat-iru-kirttih sphil- 
(**] rjjat-sva-bihu-bals-nirjjita-vairi-varggas=sarvv-dirayd = naya-nidhir=bhuvi satya-sam- 
dhah |(|j) Y¥6*° dharmmé Dharmmaputrs-prati- 
(*] nidhir-avani-trinand Eirttaviryye-priyef=deeryy($*) Kirill sphufe-mahime-rochi talya 
éva pratips andiryé" 
(™] Karppa-kelpa[h*] Smara iva vapushi kehmi-sadrikshah kshamiyim sanjanyé 
yasya lék’ kadha(tha)m=api sadriéi Vikramiditya 4va |(()) Yo" edpiliya 
Third plate ; first vida, 
[™] ta satis ge secs lta dollar Boers tower sabre. 92. 
(*] cha:mdra-vat |(||) Yas=sarvvi’*m-svanim=arakshad=akshate-éris=-sénibhi(| 
kéli-nirjjit-a- 
[(**] rih vire-irt- ceomecteaine are — siententqll eee (ii) Dvija-** 
kalpa-vrikehath 
[**] guna-mani- ari Por pce ee ee Dharmmam=manvaté 
(7] minavd ya (I) Su-dbgitd ytom dart irijit-trt-varggtga’ chiretare- 


dh=8yasn |(([) Videshin'” bahavd grim’ dévinish 




















[*] vi gran mes apis ae 
[°*] sarmyit eS aie hal ED dést-disé vinirmmitd yéna j(||) Yasmin'*= 


[**] lexis oa Sarid prabhitam=artth4bhyah ican BAD jAtdé=chimtdmasi - 
kimadhénn-kalph gt (*) 
(*] Yasy"*=isi-dhirisn nipttameatnba dvi 
[t}alsm vairi-param Tri- 
Third plata; second ride. 
[*) nétr-tehv-siru-chchhalén=iva krite-sva-kiryyam |[|/]  Yad"~dhasta-khadga-parishite- 








matta-mitam- 


[*] ge-mastaks-vinirggate-mankt ik-anghaih | 
kamppa(pa)- 


[*] L-fyana-parin=mahati jsya-érih |(||) Klrttir=yyasya manjhard tribhuvanazh vibbrd- 
(“) sae BO Sc svachbchhi sat-komud-ikara-priya-keri dii-magdanah tanvatl kur- 








- Metre Sika (Amushjubh). ™ Motre, Praharshist. 


Li 

moma iniors oF ciner were ogreved aad. canmalied 
Motes, Milial. Metre, Aryl, 
" Metre, Udgtti. ™ Motre, Gis. 


Metre, Upajiti of Indravajrl and Uptndravajet. 
“ Metre, Vasutatilake, ™ Metre, 
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[*) an sada sumaste-jagatish harshath  dvishad- -yishitam vaktr-dmbhéja-sudussa- 
[*"] ha vijayaté jydten=éva ditadyutéh |(||) Sa" svdminai=Chidadévasya tasya prapya 
[“*] prasidid=adha(tha) grima-varyyain Lakshmfpa™t-iéa-prasid-dpte-lakshmtr=ddituza dvi- 
jébhyS dhiyath sam- 
(*"] dadhira |(jj)  Tatadecha | Sik"*tbdindzh pramind rasa-vidikha~viyach-chaihdre 
samkhyim prayité désé 5i- 
(*] vattil-iti-kshititala-vidité Pomduva-grima-yoktam s- Ardr-arkshé piirvva-ma(pa)kshé 
vi"shuvati su- 
[**] tithA(than) Mandgathdorr™-agrahirath ppp -[d®]vijébbyafh*]  sthirataram=a- 
karam Kiita-dapdidhinathah |(||) Tath"’=ai 
Fourth plate; first nde. 
(*] tad-¢: tind yé kututhbinah vit-chhildra-taksha-rajaka-karmmira-tilap(- 
[**] takah Py Sararana(e9s) PaAcisheess dues kabbha tha bechs nipitih aji-gd-pdlakaé= 


chan 
[*} Lytectathedpard rile] Taireddéya-karam-apy=¢bhy} brihmanébhy0=dadit=tada | datv= 
aivam=agrahiram 


c*] ae nets ‘ue Tad-rashtrakita-pramukhi | . 
[**] binah $dattam-ittham=ma, =may sarvvam-tiad=viditam=asiu yah TS near 


[*] Tatra Bhiradvijih Drdgiryyah ER Siriryyah Namkiryyah Gupdiryyah 
[*] Ven | N yy Namtryye) Matin 2 
[**] Doddiryyah Miadhaviryyah Sivviryyah © Kommiryyah Vimiryyah 


phigheoh. Blenentrrsob. Mitenbeysb. Bisterseh Rendeth rane 7 
. yah Vishavaryyab arddhinah Kommiryyah Eris 

















Fourth plate; second side. 
["] Namdiryyah Komméaryyal) Mandaniryyah CKrishpiryyab Bhimiryyah Vamiiryyah 


Diriryyah 

[@] Vadhilah penianen iévariryyah | Karukaniryysh Haritdh  Vishnviryyah 
Midhaviryyah Ma- 

[*] liryyah Kétaryyah Dréoiryyah Kimiryyah Rémiryyah Niriyapiryyah  bhiginah 
NigiryyS dvi Manitrivaronan Satyn- 

["] niryyd bhigt Sfriryyah Kausikih  Nithkiryyah Kommiryyah Sdriryyah 
arddhinah Tatéryyah Vishoviryyah Peantey7sp Boppi-_ 

(**] ryyah Sridhariryyah Maitréyah Sathkar Vateah iniryyah Kapil |" 
Pétiryyah Yaskah A- 

(*"] yyandiryyah Jad Righaviryyah bhiginah’* Tadiryyah Arllidiryyah arddhinao”™ 


["] Potiryy-Adsyah pathcha s-drddhe-bhaginah Pariéaran Kommiryyah Vishoviryyah 
Purukutesh Malayindiryyah bhigi- 
[("] nab Kasyopih  Anniryyah Apparyyab arddhinan Visudéviryyah Mivaryyah 
['*] vyaskrich=Chhatikaranirhyapiryyah © bhiginah févarasy=aikd bhgah -Vishnbr=tké 
bhigah [i®] Atha Porhduva-yuktasy=isya gra. 








* Motro, Trishiubh. | ., 1" Metre, tetre, Siok (Anuahtubh) and in the following 


ba wae ont, o5. Pale mache of punsinatbon is Weuabuaaaes 
itt: Sp Potene fecen viva feels ie-enaeomed over. a) Ried dee apes bl nce tr al 
The metre shiws that the enusvire ia a uilstakeand ™® Firat gawnakih was here, and then ar- 


that we must read Mandadorr. ddhinagu Waa ongrarod over 
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SS SSE 
kutruguinta Atavennanigumta [|*] 
[""] agnéyatah Pomduva Yiliydri Nalmiyaypamulyu Atapenumgolunaypamulyumh Garuvn-- 
gumta Dn- 


Fifth plate. | 
["*] rigitadi Yaragumiyn Niiikaniguintaya [|*] dakshigatah Nivbkaniguibjaih BisipA- 





yinayamarupa- 
["] ta Atepahindigumia  Nalamu [/*] 
Muyyanikutragusmta [|*] paschi- 


nirrititah | Kokkiliptodi © Patipalumasi 


("*] matah Lellagumta Kolo [{*] viyavyatah Undamdorti Pisudova Govami Meyya- 


nikutro Ata U- 


Melanigatitaya 


[‘"] Neriyaniguistayn © Navaniguthtaya Nataytytri Palliyaina -Pomduva 


["] mparti Moyyanikutra Ats Pannlavindragumtayam Ba 


Primta- 





("*) gutta || Itah" paran=na ki[r®*]yyd=sya grimasy=$padrav naraih ldbhid=upsdrewash 
Lay e kuryyad=yas=sa nar-idhameh [||/*] , | 
[°°] Yiyit=pamchamahipip! drihi Sdéméivarasya chs Gamgiyim go-sahasrasya viidha- 


ipam=avapnu- 
['J yat [[*] Asti Vyis-oktam=api 





[""] hasrini vishthiyain jayaté- krimih rit] ‘Tatha [|*]  Bahubhi aa ate 


bahubhii=ch=Anupaélita ya- 
("] sya yasya yadi bhimis=tasya tasya 
ryyasinul Palla(?)chiryyah ||* 


tadi phalam=iti || Ltkhakah Kannichi- 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


8. B. DOCTOR'S PERSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Sr2,—In your review, in the September number 
of your journal, of the late Professor Palmer's 
English- Persian Dictionary, edited by Mr. G. Le- 
Strange, you refer to what I shall presently show 
to be a perfectly groundless and uuwarrantable 
imputation brought against my literary honesty in 
a postscript to the preface. As you have brought 
into prominence Mr, LeStrange’s statement, I 
trust you will not deny me the justice of publish. 
ing my refutation thereof, 


I am cocused of having passed off for my own 1} 


composition a amall Persian-English Dictionary, 
which is no more than an incorrect reprint of 
Professor Palmer's work. 

I wish, in the first place, to point out that I 
have never for a moment professed that my 
Persian-English Dictionary is my own composi- 
tion. Indeed it would be absurd of any one to 
so profess with respect to a work of the nature of 
a pocket dictionary of a language like Persian, 





* Metre, Siéka (Anush{jubh); and in the following three verses. 


on which so many learned lexicographers bave 
laboured before. I quote below two 

from the preface of my book, and leave it to your 
derstand ay) reg sc Mr. LeStrange has 
misrepresented facta in accnsing me of palming 
off on the public as my own the work of another 


“The. compiler begs to make his acknowledg- 
ments to the authors of the following works, 
which have chiefly been consulted in the prepara. 
tion of this manual :—Johnson's an ee 





mever attempted to pase aff my dictionary as 
entirely my own unaided production, Mr. Le- 
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special and (if [ may 
valuable features in my book, which, so far aa I 
know, are not found in any other dictionary, 
much less in Palmer's, and the credit of which, 
if any credit there be, isentirely my own. Thus, 
for instance :-— 

(1). ‘The arrangement of words in my diction- 
ary is entirely different from that in Palmer's; 
eg., om page 1, the compounds formed with the 


word 1 areall grouped together under that word, | 


whereas in Professor Palmer's work they are 


daa. 
oe 
thy 
(b) 
a. Pp. j'9t! anedr, «. A horseman, cavalry. 
ra. oe 
NEB. 
t. cal, gif. 
(¢) 
cg)|2e!|—Imperfect. 2% Pluperfect. 
1yi—Perfect. ?7***—Past con- 


ail Le adj. Like an owner. adv. In the 
manner of an owner. « An annual or 
monthly allowance to a gaminddr by the 


(4). Farther, there are many Persian words 
in my book which are nof found in Palmer's at 
all; for inatance:—¢ 1993'S Ipa— J lyn 


lye — glazed — pelo — ony —-— | 


5 bes uxday — pik wad 0 Sed others too numer 


so with other similar words, 





(6) 





altJle ‘The proprietor’s share of the produce 
of the soil. 


c hd H. The sixth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet; it does not occur in pure 


| course, it cannot be denied that there is consider- 


Palmer's, but this is simply due to the fact that 
from the preface in our resp ive books. Thus, 
almost every English word given in Ogilvie's 
dictionary would be found in Webster's. Would 


of plagisrising from the other ? 
It was perfectly unnecessary for Mr. LeStrange 


to attempt to build the mame of Professor 


I shall be sorry if my refutation of his calumny | 


in any way redounda against Professor Palmer's 


work, which, though not devoid of errors 


and inaccuracies, and lacking information on 
important pointes, still haa, in my opinion, sufficient 
merit of its own to need no such doubtful aid as 
Mr, LeStrange has given it. 5. B. Docror. 
ORIGIN OF THE SEIVAISHNAVAS. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

S1e,—Inthe September Number of your Journal, 
in an Article on the Origin of the Srivaishnavas 
af Southern India, the followimg occurs :-—* A 
stanza was read in which the face of Vishnu 


was represented to be as redas the lotua. The — 
Sankarichirya at once exclaimed that it was a_ 


luptépamd, or defective comparison, as there were 
objecta surpassing the lotus in their redness, 
which might have been used for the simile.” 
Might I ask the writer whether there is any 
authority at all for this explanation of the term 
luptépamd? The word is translated in the usual 
way, but instead of meaning ‘a simile in which 
one term of comparison is wanting’ it ia explained 
as meaning a feeble comparison. The story is 
atated to be improbable for two reasons, but no 
reference is made to this explanation of [uptd- 
pomd, whereas unless such an explanation can be 
substantiated the foundation of the story goes. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. A. Vases. 
Bangalore, November 22nd. 


A SINGHALESE PRINCE [XN EGYPT. 

Iam not sure whether the following passage 
from Magqrizi has been made generally accessible 
to Indian students -—“ On the 1éth of Muharram 
682 (14th April 1233) envoys arrived in Egypt 
from the rulerof Ceylon, which ia a part of India. 
Thia prince was called Abu Nekbah Lebadahs. 
They took with thems golden casket half an ell 
long, and three fingers in breadth. Inside it was 
a substance of a green colour which looked like 


examined, und from their report it would appear 
the letter contained formulae of salutation and 
friendship. The prince declared that he had 
broken off his alliance with the ruler of Yaman in 
order that he might enter into closer ties with the 
Sultén (i. the Sultin of Egypt). He announced 
that he possessed a great quantity of riches, of 
which he gave a list, such as elephants, precious 
stones, and costly goods of all kinds, and that he 


had sent a present to the Sultin. The kingdony df’ 


Ceylon contained 27 fortresses and aleo possessed 





and the Hoyal treasure beamed with precious 
stones,” Magrfsf, ed. Quatremére, LL part i., 


59 and 60. 
Hewsur H. Howorrg, 








TAS DRAGUPTA AND v AM 
(ante Vol. XIIL p. 185). 
With reference to Mr, Fleet's inscription No. 
CXLVI. in which VikramAditya ia placed after 
Chandragupta, I would call attention to one of 
the Mackenzie palm-leaf Telugu MSS. at Madras, 
described by the Rev, W. Taylor,—the Kahyuga- 
rdja-Charifra, which states that Cheniregepe 
reigned 210 years, and “ hia son” 
reigned 2000 yeurs, till the year 304 of the 
Kaliyuga (Mad. Jour. Lit. Soe. Vol. VII. p. 351). 
May not this have been what was in the mind of 
the person who, in the llth century, had the 
inscription referred to engraved? In that case it 
must be Chandragupta the Maurya who is referred 


Wh December LBR4. 
NOTES ON THE JATTS. 


The Jatts appear to have spread rapidly from 
centres over the plains of the Panjib. The great 





TYA, 


Jas. Bunoess. 


families are often represented by colonies, both 


Cis-Satluj and Trans-Satluj. Itis common to hear 
them say, “ We are so many villages (khera) here 
and so many in Milwé.” The number of villages 
in a colony ia sometimes very large, several 
hundred. 

The practice of karewd, or re-marriage of 
widow to one of her deceased husband's family, is 
almost universal among the Jatts, but some tribes 
do not practise it; for instance, a large section of 
the Bains Jatts of Muhalpir, in the Hoshiirpar 
district. 

The Emperor Akbar married o Jo}tni!, a relative 
bration of this marringe 35 Jatt villages and 35 
RAjpat villages of the Jilandhar and Birt Dodbs 
were summoned. These villages enjoy a pre- 
eminence in the country side, and are collectively 
termed “the Darbér.” 

In olden times the Jatta of the Milwi used to be 
deemed so poor, and so likely to be driven by a 
season of drought out of their villages, that the 


| MiajhA tribes would not give their daughters to 


them in marriage. Now, eay the people at Firoz- 
pir, it is the other way: the Milwa tribes will not 
give their daughters to the men of the Miajhs, 
as they have got so far ahead of their MAnjb& 
(brethren by the great stimulus to agri ire 
‘which roads and railways and the development of 
trade have given. 
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The Jatts of the “ Jungle,” or the great unirri- 


gated tracts of the Firozpirand Lodiind districts. 


are a fine stalwart race, equal, or nearly so, to 
their brethren of the Minjhi, but I have heard 
it said that they bore a bad reputation as soldiers 
with Ranjit Singh, as wanting Aausld or 
courage; probably a very mistaken idea, No doubt 
the shrewd old king used to prefer to take 
his soldiers from tracta nearer home, and not 
eo near the British border. Anyhow he did not 
like enlisting MAlwiis. When Jatt recruite were 
brought before him he applied the test of a 
ehibboleth by making them count between 20 and 
30. The men of MAlwi committed themselves 
at 25, saying pachf, while the Minjhi dialect says 
panjf. Nevertheless afew families of Milwé Jatte 
rose to great distinction in the LAhor Darbir ; wit- 
ness the Minawili family of the Gujrinwild 
district; the Atari family ; and Fateh Singh Min, 
a Malwii, commanded the Libor artillery in the 
Sikh campaign. 

It ia probable that certain Jatt tribes used to 
practice infanticide. I am not sure that among 
certain of the more exclusive Jatta there is not 
to this day a method of treating female infanta 

There are old doggrel verses in the Jatt pafois of 
pure, or tenth, Panjibi, which bear witness to the 
existence of the practice, ¢.g.— 

Munnt dd bdpidid Baby's father came 
Mondhe kahile did With mattock onshoulder, 
Hadhar fod khattid Dug a hole outside 
Munn nit wtthe dabbid. And there buried baby. 


The Jatt conquest of the Jalandhar Doib (about | 


BOOE 


Rerost on THE Szancn Fron Sanexmrr MSS. in the 
Bombay Presidency, in the yoar 1833-1533. By 

Prof. B.G,. Buiypiaxnan, Bombay, 1564 ( pp. 229).' 
Professor R.G. Bhindirkar's Report for 1882- 
1883 is, like Dr. P. Peterson's publication on 
his operations during the same year (Jour. Bo. 
Branch Roy. As, Soe., No. XLL), a good deal more 
than an official document of ephemeral value. 
Like Dr. Peterson, Professor Bhiindiirkar has 
given us a summary of the most important 
historical and literary data, which a cursory 
examination of his numerous purchases, seven 
lundred and seventy-two MSS., revealed, and 
has added in Appendix I. such extracts from the 
originals aa are required in order to substantiate 
his assertions. Both the summary and the extracta 
have been made ina scholarly manner, and the 
Repori of 1882-63 will be an important help to 
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(Fesevarr, 1885, 


1759 A.D.=1816 Sarhvat, constantly referred to aa 
* Sanwat Solah”) was a marked era in the history 


of the Panjib, and the overbearing haughty 


conduct of the tribe which had the upper hand is 

preserved in many a depreciatory proverb. For 

instance, he is represented in the following as very 

quarreleome about land — 

Pir vich Jati na chherfye Don't cross a Jatt in his 
field: 


Hatit vich Kardr Nor a Kary at his shop. 


| Pattan Meda na chherfye Nora Metin at the ferry. 


Bhan degd buthdr They will break your 
head. 

The following jingling rhymes are well known 
in the Doib, and are by no means complimentary 
to the Jatt. 

(a) Jatt nachdve turd, oh bAt burd, 
Bdhman pharid chhurd, oh bAt burd, 
Sdwan chale purd, oh BAC burd, 
Mish kitd ghurd, coh bAC burd, &e. dc. 

A Jatt capering on a horse is a bad thing. 

A Brahman handling a knife is a bad thing. 

The East wind in Siwan is a bad thing, 

Rain clouds closing in all round is a bad thing. 
(b) Jatt mohdeal, Bahmen shah, 

Banid hikim, qahir Khudd. 
A Jatt as tax-gatherer, a Brihman as money 
A Baniyé as ruler, is the very wrath of God. 
Jati bigdre murshid nl, 
Jad bole tad katdhe gl. 
The Jatt falls ont even with his 


pries 
Whenever he spenks he utters abuse. W.C. 


NOTICE. 


every student who has to find his way through 
the tangled jungle of Sanskrit literature, 

Under the head Vidas the most important 
acquisition is an old imperfect MS. of Uvata's 
Bhdshya on the Kdnva recension of the White 
Yajurvéda, which definitively settles the author's 
date and shows that he wrote in the first half of 
the eleventh century A.D., during the reign of 
the famous king Bhoja of Dhira. There are other 
MSS. of the Bhdshya, «. g. the copy im the 
Elphinstone Collection of 1867-68, which state 
that Anandupura was Uvata’s birth-place, and that 
in his time Bhéja ruled the earth. Aa there aro 
many Anandapuraa in India, and as many Bhijas 
have livedat different times in different parts of 
the country, it was impossible to assert where 
and when the work was cumposed. The newly 
found copy has an additional verse, which says 





* Reprinted from the Oesferreichische Monateschrifi fiir den Orient. 


Frepevarr, 1885. ] 
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that Uvata wrote in Avanti or Ujjain, while 
Bhoja ruled the country, and thus settles the 
chronological question. This discovery has already 
been published by Mr. 8. P. Pandit, in his paper 
on Siyana's commentary of the White Yajurvéda, 


which he sent to the sixth International Oriental | 


Congress. But the honour of the find belongs, as 
Mr. Pandit has stated, to Professor Bhindirkar. 
Among the other Vedic MSS. the collection of 


108 Upanishads (No. 487) is interesting. Such 


large are, as Professor Bhindirkar 
pointe out, rare. I remember only one MS. 
preserved in the library of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, which think contains more Upanishads 
than this. 

The second class, Veddagas, showa no important 
novelties, but is remarkable for a good collection 
of Prayogas, or, manuals for Vedic sacrifices 


questions. Class IIT. Itihdsasand Purdaas is de- 
void of interest and contains too many Mdhdimyas 
Class IV. Dharma, on the other hand, offers oa 
great many useful books and some really import- 
ant finds. To the latter belong the rare Masvartha- 
chandrikd of BAghavinanda Sarasvati, the 
Mitdkshard of Sativat 1535, and the Dharmaddstras 
of the MAdhva sect, Tho first-named work, which 
I have used for the notes to my translation of 
Manu, has suffered very considerably, but it is the 
only accessible copy besides the Paria MS, which 
D'Anquetil brought from Gujarit. If the Mitdik- 
shard, as Professor Bhindirkar assumes, ia really 
dated in the Vikrama era, itis only 23 years 
younger than the MS. of the Elphinatone College 
Collection of 1867-68 (Class VI. No.9) which 
waa written in Sakasarbvat 1978 or 1456 A. D. 
With these two copies it ought to be possible to 
restore the text of the great lawbook, the editions 
of which do not seem to be very correct. 
The lawbooks of the Miadhvas were hitherto 
unrepresented in the Bombay collection. Nearly 
all the works in Class V. which belong to the 
elegant literature, occur already in the older lists. 
Yet the copies of the rarer comment 
Raghwvanta and the Kirdtarjuntya, as well as the 
Paiichalantra, dated Smivat 1534, are valuable 
acquisitions, The last M5. cannot, however, be 
“ more than five handred years old," but supposing 
that the date refers to the Vikrama era, only 
upwards of four hundred: I must, however, add 
that it is hazardous to assume, as Professor Bhin- 
dirkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
by the word “Sarhvat” belong to the 

era of 57 B.C. In common with other Sans- 





‘yy the Vijasancyins, which will be 





aries on the | 





But recent discoveries have ahown that even the 
ecribes of Gujarit and BAjputind, where the 
Vikrama era is universally used in every-day life, 
sometimes put Sacivat instead of Saknsamvat. 
As instances I may point out the MS. of the 
Mahdbhishya (Kielhorn, Mah. II. 3, p. 8), written 
at Iladurga (Idar) in Sathvat 1518 and 1514, 
where the mention (in the colophon) of the 
victorious reign of the illustrious Nar&yanadiaa, 
the Rao Nirondis of the din-i-Akbart, shows that 
Sakasarhvat 1513-1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindarija’s Smritimanjart in the India Office 
library (No. 1736), dated Sathvat 1467, which 





| Oolebrooke and the editors of the Palaeo. 


graphical Series believed to correspond to 1410 
aoribe etates, however, that he wrote at Vasuriivi 
(Vasriv!) during the reign of Mahirini Udaya- 
githha. As Mahirind Udayasiha of Mévid came 
to the throne in 1541 A D., it is not doubtful that 
Sarhwat 1487 refera to the Saka era, and corre- 
aponds to 1545 A.D. Under these circumstances 
every “Sachvat-date” requires verifimation. The 
days of the week which usually are given besides 


the days of the month, according to the two eras. 


Among the works on {ClassVI.) there 
ia another fragment of ‘scommentary 
on the Mahdbhtshya (No. 184) which is interest- 
ing. The first piece waa found in 1873.74 
(No. 38). The Saaik (p. 11) om the Anekdr- 


| (adhvanimaijart of Mahikshapanaka (Clase VII. 


No. 199) might have been completed by a reference 
tomy Kaimir Report, p. 76, and to the Kaémir 
MS., No. 329 of 1876-77. It would thereby have 
the Kdfinfraka dmndiya, 

Of undeniable importance are the numerous 
acquisitions in Class X. Veddata, especially those 
embodying the teaching of Madhva-Anandatirtha 
and of Nimbirka. The collections of earlier 
years contained, with the exception of the Mudh- 
vavijaya (Elphinstone Collection of 1867-68, 
Clase XIL No. 6), nothing worth speaking of 
that could throw light on these two modern, but 
important sects. Profeasor Bh: r has now 
done a great deal towards filling up this lacuna. 
He has, moreover, given in Appendix II. p. 202-6. 
mn canesaily, preparer: 1 cn) te bs sateen heads 
worthy dabue, iad ut Sebrisbitvoul ta datte oil 
stavamild, which enumerates the successors of 
Nimbirku. These new lists allow us to correct 








| many errors in Professor H. H. Wilson's Essay 
| on the Religious Sects of India, where, inter 


alia, the year after Madhva's death is given os 
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the date of his birth. In his remarks on ‘the age 
of Sacnkarichirya (p. 15) Professor Bhindirkar 
in less fortunate. It is certainly inadvisable to 
thkara’s date, which is given moat cir- 
cameleniially by his own followers (Yajiicévar 
Bastri's Aryavidydewdhdkara, p. 226) on the 
ri PIRI evidence as that adduced from 
the Ban irfraka, The statement, made 
there, that Sarhkara’s grand-pupil elipcigre 
wrote the “of an illustrious 
wre durig Estes a Kshatriya whose 
ordera were never disobeyed,” forces ua by no 
means to push » ‘a date back from 785 
A.D. to 680. Though Professor Bhindirkar 





probably right in thinking that“ the sun of therace , 


of Manu” wasa ChAlukya prince, it does not follow 
that his mame must have been Aditya or have 
ended in Aditya, nor that he must have belonged 
to the earlier ChAlukya dynasty, which wag over- 
thrown by the Rithors in the eighth century, 
For in the Indian inscriptions many 4 prince ia 
ealled “the sun of his race,” thongh his name 
ia very different (sce «. g. the case of Milarija | 
of Anhilvid, Ind. Ant, vol. VI. p. 199, 201, 203, 
fe.) As regarda the second point, it mnst be 
borne in mind that the Chilukyas who ruled, after 
Tailapa II. had restored the fortune of the family 
in the tenth century, likewise derived their descent 
from Manu (Fleet, Southern Dynasties, p. 17, 
note 2}. As for as I can see, the note im the 
Samkshepadirfraka ia worthless for historical 


In the next Classes, XI.—XIV., Nydya and | 
Faiseshika, Jyotisha, Medicine, and Tautras, there | 


is nothing of special interest. The more import- 
ant works acquired were already represented m 
the older collections, while the new additions 
are mostly unimportant. But Professor Bhindir- 


kar's remarks and extracts furnish a considerable | 


number of very valuable data for the history of 
those sciences during the middle ages. He 
fixes the dates of oa good many writers who, 
though themselves unimportant, are quoted by and 
quote greater men whowe times are uncertain. 

In Class XV., Art and Architecture, the copies 
of the Rdjarallabhamandana und of the Videtu- 
mandane, manuals for atone-masons and architects 
composed in the first half of the 15th century 
are of value. An edition and translation of these 
works, for which also the MSS. in the Elphin- 
stone College Collection of 1867-68 (Class IX., 
Nos. 1—3) are available, could bo easily pre. 


pared with the assistance of an intelligent Siléta | 


of Northern Gujarit or RAjputin’. During 
my tour in 1573-4 I met several men of this 
caste who could recite the Reijevallabha and 
explain it, The translation would be important 


P= the Minar of the Sy Se Survey. 
Of still greater interest is the letter-writer 
entitled [dkhapaiichdéikd (Class XVI. No. 410), 
which gives fifty model forma for letters and 
deeds, including a land-grant and a state-treaty. 
Though the Bombay collections of former years 


contain several treatises of this description, there 


is none among them which gives forms for 
official documenta, like that discovered by Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar. Ite importance hes partly 
therein, that it shows to us how the clerks of 
the Indian kings managed to draw up the deeds 
which we find engraved on copper. [tis now evident 
that model forms, Like those given in the Paii- 
chidikd, were the soureea on which they drew. 
Moreover the two documenta furnish, as Prof. 
Bhimlirkar has pointed out, interesting details 
from the history of Gujarat. The land-grant which 
is represented as recording a donation made in 
Vikramasamhvat 1288 by Rind Livanyaprasida, 
i. e, Lavausprasida, the father of Viradhavala of 
Dhilki, while Bhimadeva I. ruled at Anhilvid, 
confirms the statements of the chroniclers regard- 
ing the relation between the last of the Chaulu- 
kyas and the Vighélds, 'The treaty of peace which 


‘purports to have been concluded in the same year 


between the same Rand and Mahérfiji Sithghana, 
in all probability explains, as Prof. Bhindirkar 
thinks, how the chief of Dhadlké got out of the 
difficulty mentioned in SomeSvara's Kirttikaumuds. 
It would have been well, if the dreadfully corrupt 
text of the land- grant had been corrected with the 
help of the Chanlukya land-grants, published in 
the Indian Antiquary. It is interesting to note 
that the treaty of peace shows in rahanfyam 
(App. U1. p. 225, 1. 4) a Sanskritised Gujariti word 
rahevwnm instead of the correct Sanskrit sthdta- 
vyam. 

The collection of Jama books (Class X VIL.) 
contains a number of MSS. of works already 
well represented in the earlier Bombay collections, 
which, I fear, will be useless. But it includes 
also various new books of importance, such as 
the Bhdjjaprabandha of Merutunga and Sumati's 
lives of the Yugapradhinas, from which Prof. 
Bhaéndirkar haa extracted much useful 
information. The conclusion of the Report 
gives a short review of the whole collection of 
MSS. deposited in the Dakhan College, which 
showa alao the number of works lent to various 
acholars in India, Europe, and America. It ise 
matter of great satisfaction to see that the 
splendid collection is well cared for, and that, 





owing to the wise liberality of the Direotor of 


Public Instruction and of its immediate custodian, 
it continues to render important services to Sans- 
krit philology. G. BUHLER, 


Marcu, 1885.] 
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THE LEGENDS ON THE SILVER COINS OF THE EARLY GUPTAS AND 
OTHERS CONNECTED WITH THEM. 


BY J, F. FLEET, 20.0.5., MEAS, O.LE. 


a ee ee 
Guptas has recently been much advanced 
by Mr. V. A. Smith, B.C.5., in his exhaustive 
paper in the Jour. Beng. 4s. Soc. Vol. LIT. 
Part I. p. 119f.* 

The silver coins, nore eo far na the 
be disposed of. The cana readisgates the 
legends, as given by Mr. Thomas in Archcol. 
Surv, West. Ind. Vol. II. p. 59f., and by 
General Cunningham in Archaol. Sure. Ind. 
VoL CX. p,. 21ff., are not quite perfect. And, 
approximately correct aa they are, and good 
as are the plates that accompany them, if was 
impossible to complete them with certainty 
from those plates, 

Recently, however, I have had the oppor- 


thus, now able to give correct and complete 
readings of the legends on them. 

There is, in the first place, a poimt to be 
noticed, which, as far as I can see, bas hitherto 
escapedattention. It is, thatthere are two dis- 
tinct methods of writing the legends. In one set 
of legends, which I shall call (lass A., though the 
lower vowels are always expressed, such vowels 
as, if engraved, would fall on or above the top 
line of writing, are uniformly omitted." In 
the other set of legends, which I shall call 
Class. B., these upper vowels are always duly 
inserted. The legends of Class A. are always 
coupled in the Early Gupta coins with the 


wilh ouivinichakrciak (See Ar- 
cheol. Surv. Ind, Vol, TX. p. 23, and Pi. v. 





PRE aye Hy maharajadharaje- 
G* ]r[a- marinas e8 -Vakramankasya, 


which represen 
dda takes? boi? eyal?) mahérajidhiraja- 
éri-Chandragupta-V ikraminkasys ;— 


“Of the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the 
glorious Chandragupta-Vikraminks, who 
belongs to the glorious family of the Guptas.” 
The fourth and fifth syllables, kula, are 
doubtful; and the sya, which is supplied after 
them, depends of course upon the 
of them. The vakramankasya at the end is 
very distinct; and, as ‘ Vikramifka’ is con- 
manily seen ae a synonym for ‘ Vikrama’ and 
miditya," both of which names are known 
from the gold coins to have belonged to Chan- 
dragupta II., we need not hesitate about sup- 
plying chandra before gupta. The remaining 
letters, here as in other places, are supplied 





from the legends of other coins, and according 
to the space that requires to be filled up, 
And, in fact, the letters raja-# and e-chandra 
are supplied by the similar coin, the legend of 
which is represented by Sir E. Clive Bayley in 
Ind, Ant. Vol. VI. p. 576." 





Nos. Sand 8.) 
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Paramabhagavata-mahépajadhira ja-éri- 
Chandragupta-Vikramiditya ;— 


“The most devout worshipper of the holy | 


one, the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the 
glorious Chandragupta- Vikramaditya, 

On one specimen, the syllables chandra are 
perfectly formed and are very distinct. Inthe 
remaining two specimens, the dra is so cramp- 
ed, that it might easily be mistaken for fra. 
But the preceding syllable is an indisputable 
cha, not a va; so that, though we might, if 
possessed of no other guide, read chakra, we 


cannot possibly read takra (bakva). The same | 


remarks apply to Mr, Newton's coin, figured 
by Mr. Thomas in Archool. Surv, West, Ind, 
Vol. II. p. 63, No. XII.*; the correct reading 
is chendra, not bekra as given by him ;—and 
also to Sir E. Clive Bayley's coin, described in 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 57), where even the litho- 
graph, os given, suffices to shew that the first 
syllable of the name is cha, not ba. Vakra-. 
gupta or Bakragupta may certainly be dis- 
carded as o purely imaginative person. 

Two of the specimens examined shew, on 
the obverse, in front of the king's face, some 
marks, lying partly beyond the edge, which 
may perhaps be completed into the numerical 
iymbols for 60 and 4, or 90 and 4.—or may 
perhaps be only remnants of what Mr Thomas* 
considers to be a legend, in barbarous Greek 
characters, constituting a corrupt rendering of 
the standard Scythian legend of PAO NANO 


PAO,—or may perhaps be parts of a marginal | 
| and Pl. v, Nos. 6 and 7.) 


pattern round the edge of the coin. 
Sir E. Clive Bayley reads on his coin, on the 


obverse, behind the king's head, va (forwvarshé) — 


90. This, however, is so purely a Kshatrapa 


method of expressing the date, that there can — 


be no doubt that what he reads aa ra, is a 
numerical symbol, either 4 or 5, below the 90, 
Class B.—WNil, 


EUMARAGUPTA. 
Class A, 

I.—Twenty-four specimens examined. Re- 
Verse,—rnde peacock, with outstretched wings. 
Ay TM “gait 
take avanipats BH ree ah ae = the 
a conipattjayatt on the coin Claar BH uf 
S pnserd ms Otorr Merete a liable to 

before gu and sibilasta), and read 


ahh 
sromapat an Superstore cd atta jenita 





(See Archaeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. LX. p. 24, and 


Pl. vy. Nos. 4 and 5.) 

The marginal legend, commencir 
the left wing of the peacock, i =— 

Paramabhagavata-rajadharaja-sra-K umara- 

gupta- Mahandradatya, 
which nta— 

Paramabhigevate-rijadhirije-6r1-Kumbras 

gupta-Mahéndriditya ;— 
“The most devout worshipper of the holy one, 
the supreme king of Réjds, the glorious Kumara- 
gupta-Mahéndraditya.” 

Il.—Four coins examined, Reverse,—rode 
peacock, with outstretched wings. (See Archeol. 
Surv. Ind. Vol. IX. p, 24, and Pl. v. Nos. 
4 and 5.) 

The marginal legend, commencing opposite 
the left wing of the peacock, is— 








Paramabhigavate-mahardjadhiraja-éri- 
Kumiragupta-Mahéndriiditya ;— 
“The most devout worshipper of the holy one, 
the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the glorious 
only is giving tletalies title of mahérdjddhirdja, 
instead of réjddhirdja, 
Clasa DB. 





Nine coins examined. Reverse,—finished 
peacock, with outalietohedl Winigil aria @xpeated 
tail. (See Archaeol. Surv. Ind, Vol. IX. p. 24, 


The marginal legend, commencing above the 


“Victorious is his majesty,’ the lord of the 
earth, Eumiragupta, who has conquered the 
earth," 
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Surv. Ind. Vol. LX. p. 26, and Pl. v. No. 
11.) 

The marginal legend, commencing a little to 

the proper left below the peacock, is— 
gupta-Kramadatya, 

which represents,— 
Paraniabhigavata-mahirdjidhirija-iri- 
Skandagupta-Kramiaditya ;— 

“The most devout worshipper of the boly one, 
the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the glorious 
Skandagupta-Kramiditya.” 

1.—One coin examined. Reverse,—the chai- 
tya symbol. (Seo Archaol. Surv. Ind. Vol. LX. 
p. 24, and Pl. v. No, 8.) 
top of the chaitya, is perhapa— 

Maharaja-Ku(?)ma(?)ra(?)-potra-paramama- 
(P)ha(?)da(?)tya(?)-maharaja-Ska(?)n(?)- 
(da*}, 

which representa— 
MaharijaK umiraputra-paramamihiditya- 
mahirija-Skanda ;— 
“The most devout worshipper of the great Sun, 
the Mahdrdja Skanda, the son of the Maharaja 
Kumiira. 

The legend, however, is very crowded and 
difficult to read; and the lettera marked with 
queries are extremely doubtink The omission 


of the gupta ofter Kumira and Skanda us | 
peculiar ; and still more so is the minor title of | 


Mahdrija, instead of the paramount title of 
Mahéréjddhirdja, And the chaifya ia an ex- 
ceptional symbol for a Gupta coin. 

Clase B. 
sxiiitea't tail. 


The marginal legend, commencing over the 


the head of the peacock, is— 
Vijit-dvanir=avanipati’-érl-Skandagapté 
dévarn”® jayati;— 
“Victorious is his majesty, the lord of the 
earth, the glorious Skandagupte, who has 
conquered the earth." 
I.—One coin examined, Reverse,—finish- 


* Read maharajadharajs. * Bee note Babore. 
‘a 


divd, 
i [this cola, all the upper vowels, exoopt the dof 





Vijit™* Avanir-avanipati™érf-Skandagupté 
dévé jayati;— 
“ Victorious is his majesty, the lord of the 
earth, the glorions Skandagupta, who bas con- 
quered the earth.” 

General Cunningham has been somewhat in- 
clined to attribute thia coin to Dimédaragupta, 
reading Démédara where I read Skanda, The 
must, I think, be read as I read them. Also, 
there is not room enough between éri and 
guplé for four letters, Damédara,—or even for 
the same type as those of the silver coins of 
Chandragupta IT., Kumiragupta, Skandagupta, 
ane Basen ere eee eee 





expanded tail, (See pai pi Ind. Vol. 
IX. p. 25, Pl. v. Nos. 9 and 10.) 
The marginal legend, commencing over the 


| head of the peacock, is— 


Vijit-iivanir=avanipatir=jayati déva” 


“Victorious is his majesty, this same Skanda- 
gupta, who has conquered the earth, (and) who 
is the lord of the earth.” 

Of these coins, five have very clear dates on 
the obverse, in front of the king’s face. Two 
coins have the symbols for 100 and 40 and 4; 
one has the symbols for 100 and 40 and 5; one 


100 in this case falling beyond the coin ; and 
upper part of another symbol which may be 
completed into either 7 or 9. 


Bupsacurta. 
Class A.—Nil. 
Class B. 
others. Reverse,—finished peacock with out- 
stretched wings and ¢ tail (See 
Archeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. 1x. p-. 25, and Pi. 
vy. No. 13.) 
The marginal legend, commencing above the 
head of the peacock, is— 
Vijit-Avaniresvani-pat[i*}**-ér[1*]-Budhe- 
gupts divé jaysti;—_ 
fall beyond the edge. 


oF abore.. 
<> Dead ddoah, 





4 See note & above. 
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“Victorious is his majesty, the lord of the 
earth, the glorious Budhagupta, who has con- 
quered the earth.” 

The coin figured by General Cunningham 
has very distinctly on the obverse, in front of 
the king's face, the numerical symbols for 100 
and 70 and 5. The other coin may have the 
symbol for 80, but it is very uncertain ; and 
the other one or two symbols are illegible. 
The caste do not establish any dates. 


EReisuyaRAsA. 


Class A. 
cumbent to the proper left. (See Archeeol, 
Surv. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 29, and Pl, v. Nos. 26, 
97, and 28. Also see Jour, Bo. Br. B. As. Soo. 


Vol. XII, p. 213f. and Plate.) 
The marginal legend, commencing above the 
bull's hump, is— 
. agvara-matapatripadanudhyata- 
ira-K rishnaraja, 
which representa— 


Paramamabtévara-mitdpitripadinadhyate- 
éri-Krishnaraja ;— 
“The glorious Krishnarija, who is o devout 





(Mancow, 1835. 


| worshipper of (the god) Mahéévars, (and) who 


meditates on the feet of (his) parents.” 
Class B.—Nil. 


TsaNATARMAR, 
Class A,—Nil. 


tail, (See Archaeol. Sure. Ind. Vol. LX. p. 27, 
and Pl. v. Nos. 20, 21, and 22.) On the dated 
coin, the head and neck of the peacock are 
turned to the proper right, as in the early 
Gupta coins; on the coin without a date, they 
are turned to the proper left. 


 peacock’s head, is— 


Vijit-avan[i*]}r=avan(i®]-pati®”-4r-lédnavarmé 
déva'* jayati ;— 
“Victorious is his majesty, the lord of the earth, 
the glorious fédnavarman, who bas conquered 
the earth,” 

On the obverse of the coin figured by General 
Cunningham as No. 22, in front of the king's 
face, there are two marks which may perhaps 
be the numerical symbols for 40, 60, or 70, and 
5, But they are very imperfect and doubtful. 


————— 


A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE YADAVA EING ERISHNA. 
BY EK. B. PATHAE, B.A; MIRAJ. 


This inscription is from some copper-plates | 


which were found in 1882 in the possession of 
Tippanna Bin Sémanna Téli, of Ben dig éri or 


Bendigere, sbout eleven miles south-east 
from Belgaum. The owner of the plates atated 


that they had been lying in his house for two 
or three generations, and that he does not 
know how and where they were first found. 

The plates are three in number; but only 
the first two are inscribed,—the third being 
éntended to serve as a guard for the writing 
on the outside of the second plate. They are 
each about 1’ 43” high by 10} broad. The 
edges of them were raised into rims to protect 
the writing; and the inscription is well pre- 
served and legible throughout. The ring, on 
which the plates were strung, had not been 
cut when the t came into Mr. Fleet's 
hands; it is about }” thick and 4” in dia- 

i! Gee note 5 above. ”@ Read died, 

By the Tables in Brown's Carnatic Chronology, 


meter, The seal on the ring is circular, about 
8” in diameter; the principal emblem on it, 
in relief on a countersunk surface, is Garuda, 
kneeling and facing full-front, and holding s 
bow in his left hand; over his left shoulder 
ia'‘the moon; and the sun, very small and in- 
distinct, is cut over his right hand, which is 
raised above his shonlder. The three plates 
weigh 581 tolas, and the ring and seal 655 
tolas; total, 646} tolas. The characters are 
Nagari. The language is Sanskrit; except in 
]. 118-19 where Kanarese is used, and except 
in the case of a few Kanarese genitives which 
occur a8 surnames. 

The grant ia of the time of KE siahys,—or,as 
he is here called, Kanhara,—of the Yidava 
dynasty of Dévagiri. It is dated in Saka 
1170 for 1171 (A.D. 1249-50), the Saumys 
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_S8S8S—eOeoeowyqyqoyoqyqS0NSS=$=$S$S$S$S$$S$9SmammS 
twelfth day of the bright fortnight of the or Belgaum, upon a number of Brdhm 
month Srivapa. And the chief object of it is | and that Chaundisetti, the son of Mal. 
to record that Malligetti, the minister of | - lisetti, obtained the king’s sanction to the 
Krishga, bestowed the village of TAm- | grant, and presented the copper-plate charter 
brapurt, in the district of Vénugrama ! recording it. 


TRansckrerion.* 


First plate. 

[*9 Ot namah- Siviya || Sri-Ganfidhipatayé 
ye rome air bar Se vah potri yad-damshtra-pratibimbité | aga- 
: va dbp tri =i a® ash | 
| beagle ath (d*]viguna-pushtatiim || Asti svasty-ayand riji Simhayd 
[*] yasya kirttis=tribhuvané prathité Hari-kirtti-vat | Pratyarthi-kshitipala-mauli-makota- 

vra(pra)tyupta-mu- 

G*] wi red 2 cma be, éri-Simbanah kshéaipah | aé4-visri(éru)ta- 


(*] kulo-spashtO=vati kshmiitalath —pirivire-su-mékhalah © suta-varah ——ffir=jayaje 


[*] Jaitugir-nims = Sirnhan-dkhyin=nripit-tatah | janito Yadu-vaié-Avdhé(bdh 
a gerne joa 
ayn 6p = it] éro aime ee ‘ 

bhavamti sukhind tah | yad-Ajtiim dirasi dhritva 

(*] pel Hh Jayati jagati riji —_ sarva-bhfipAla-mauli-prathita-parama-ratna-préllasat- 

da-padmah | 

(°] Yadu-kula-chira-lild Visud’vé janiniim kamala-siryah _pritimin-Kanhar 
ikhyalh || Yad-vaksha- eda 

[“] si sthité Lakshmir=ynd-bhuj$ vijay-Amgani | -[d®]rishton karuni  nityau 
dadim=iti vachasy=api || Yad-ya- maha a 

("] trayim —onripah = sarvé = tatra’ = tatra’ «= ssthitd = digi | billair=aritalypurair-bhitya 


kshépayamty=amjasi balith | 
Py Tasy=inyah kshitipila-maali- ‘makuta-pratyupta-ratnaié=chiram  nirijach-charag-iravithda- 
. pri- 
[**] thyipatéh | | érdemitva-dhori athité § vijayaté Biich-figrajah samtatam 
kila Chikkadéva- ; mam chr 


be tanayab prakhyata-kirttir=bhuvi | Tasya pnutré 
mahi-yasih | yd jihvi pri- 

[“] thiviéasya yd rijid dakshind bhujal | Yas=Chan[m®]disettih — 
sarvasu diksh=(irjjita-pu- 

"] pica | Grt-Sémanith-dmghri-yug-itma-natyé pravardhit-iétsha-vibhiti-ramyah || 

fe ar cules sarvé dvishamta @nam tv=atha Chan{m*]disettim valmtkam= 
frubya trigati charamti grinha(hna)tmti 

{"*) nivim=-api karppapatram || Yad- -ripa-saumdarya-gups-pralubdhd Ratih  samiisidya 


punah patim si |j(() 
vikridati lavdha(bdba)-harsha | ° 


("] ike ch=Anathga-sukhath pravriddha-sukh 
[*] ohtpd aedaat ceithlnel ytd Chavath 

dndyit Tipeys cp se daset(}*]y-akhya-vn(bn)dhiya 
[("] vi Sémanithah r Chha i aoe PU End at-Adhik 


saptatyisée=chei. 
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SSS 
Karhmhara*dévasya mahiri- 

[™] jasya “gait Malliset[t*]y-Akhy4 mahimityal kataka-yitriyih Bhimarathyim 
Pau 


(*") ka-kshétrd éi-Vishnu-samnidhan Vénugrima-dééa-sthim Timbrapurith daé-idhika- 
fata-vrittih prakalpya ashtabhé- 

‘bed recess eam at sarva-namasyim prasiddha-chato[h*]-simi-mudritim 

éri-Kanharadévasya rajnd 
") segtmmtaae ints. nini-gitrébhyé vri(brijhmanébhyah sadakshinam  dhird- . 
Grvakam pradattavin [||*) Tasya 

[**] putré ‘mahimityaé-Chan[ ii" Jdivettih rijiah samipam gatvd pital) sarv-idhipatyam 
rajto labdhvi Vénugrima- 

(") désa-stha Tambrapuri mama pitri brihmantbhyd datt-Gti tasya rijid nivédayitva 
ni rijii ma- 

[“] ysaiva datteéti labdh-ibhyanojiah ‘tébhyd brihmanébhyah  ashtabhéga-téjah- 
SAMANnVItAM sarva-NAmMasyal 

["] tivra(mra)-disanam Chau[im*disettih  dipayitva pitur-dharmame<i-chamdr-irkam 
susthiram kritavan || Chha || Tasmai sarva- 

["*] tah svasty=astu || Chha || Tatah tasyih Talra*]brapuryéh pratigra(gri)hitrindth 
brihmaninam gdtra-guna-nimini 

(**] kraména —ilikchyamtd || | Chba || | Svasti | | Chha jj © Vasisht 
Lakshmidharabhattopidhyiya-suta-Nari- 

("*] yanabhattOpidhydyah ||  Tasya putrah Lakshmidharakramitah || Vasishthagdtriyn- 





Vamanakramita-su- 

("J a ee |  Atréyagétriya-Ru(ri)garthada-Dugganabhattpidhyiya- 
su ri(kri)- 

" Sa a | Tasya putrah Dugganabhattipidhydyah || Kaéyapag6triya- 
AV Le Va 

"") ttavartta(rddha)na-suta-Rimésvarapafiava(r®jddhanab || AgastyagStriya-dicharya- 

Kééavabhatt6pidhyiya-suta- : | 

(**] daSagraththi-Madhavabhattipidhydyah || Tasya bhrati §§ Wédirtha-Niranabhaft- 
dpiidhyiyah || Atré- 

i") ig Mg NR i atop I Tasya 

[‘*] vardda(rddha)nab || Jamadagny’(gnya) Vatsagbtriya-JakkaddvabhattOpidhyiys-suta. 


SridharabhajtOpidhyayab || Ka- 
["] seit = aii ini Wainer = I 


[F ee wick. ntedlie sosAhek Decadal ||  Bhiradvajagdtriya. 
(“) Narada(?)-sota-Kamadévaghaisah || Vasishthagi(ed)triya-Bhiskara-suta-Ramadéva- 
ghaisah || Bhiradvijagotriya- 
Second plate ; first ride. 


(“) Brahmadévakramita-guta-SimMvarak[r*Jamitah |] Kiiéyapagétriya-La- 
[“] kshmidharabhattipidhyaya-suta-S6(Sd)mésvarabhattipidhyiyah || Bhiradvijag6- 
[“*] triya-Vamadévapattavarddhana-srta-Vishoupattavarddhanah || Bhargavagétriya- 
ie promi tah Vilranithe-Ghai(ghat ll Tasya bhritd Utra(tta)ma-kramitah 
“ nin t v 

sya 8 deg i(ghaP)lisisah =| asitha(shtha)gdtriya-Dévana- 


patlay 
(*"} chiryah || Tasya sutaly Chanducbyhpetevardthanal Vv hagdtriya-J 
—— suta-Ravaladévapii- a = 
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[] thaka || anyie!- bhrata  Kééavapithakab i Shispavagttitys Diaedarsaveavyae 
suta-Sivaharipithakah || 'Tasya 

("] bhrit  Sarvéévaradvé(duvé)di(dt) || Yosebaeginyey Dévaduvé[di*]-suta-La- 
kshmidharapithakah || Paras iya-Siith- 

[**] tisu(éu)kla-suta-Gajidharapithakah || Vatsagdtriya-Dévagarmadukla-suta-Narasithha- 
pathakah || Bhargavagé- | 

("J aa alan aah || Gargag6triya-Dévadarmapéithaka-suta- 


[*] cane cr aca i TE ih 
(""] Asaph | Kapishtha[Ia®]gdtriya-Chigadévapithaka-suta-Dimédarapithakah || 


f) Pe ae ee NT l Vateagotriya-MahésvarapAthaka- 
suta- Mahisn- 

(*"] rmapithakah MT Girgyagétriya-Vikupithaka-suta-Sédhanapithakah || Bhiradvijagétri- 
ya-Atridévapam- 

[**] dita-suta-Vaijanithapamditah ||  Ko(kan)éikagStriya-Prabhikaratrividi-sata-Diméda: 
trivagih || Kaurm- 





[**] Riel NN ee ll Kansikagétriya- 
ni itapithaka-suta-R. 
[*] thakah || “p- Dubetvapiatndya ls Otalenn esta: ViniguGeaimaay || Tasya bhrata 
Kshémadharapithakah || Sam- 
(™)] dilya-gitriya-Hariharatri(tri)vidi-sute-Mabaiamrma"tri(tri)vadih || Eauméika’gétriya- 
Uttamapamdita-au- 


("*) eR ah | Gargagdtriya-Asadharapithaka-suta-Sivalapithakah || Maudu- 
[*] Sree o eter a es ene een ll : 


‘had sievenuasties suta ivarasvimih || Viévimit 
dirada"*-Dévanabha- 
["*) iene 4 baer ‘Sarvajia.Vaijjandthabhat{ipidytyah \| 


Vopadd. 
ag ag ai | Kiéynpagitriya-Téjépidhyaya-suta-Lakehmidhara-upidhyiyah || Garga- 


[*"] Vra(bra)hmad¢vapattavarddhana-sute-Sémanithspattavarddhanah || Tasya bhriti Tri- 
vikramabhattOpadhyiyab || Bhi- 
re") radvijagttrlya-Malidévapattavarddhans-suie-Bhiskarabhattépidhyayah | Tasya bhrata 
Kalidévapattavarddhanah [||*] | 
(*] Vishnuvriddhagétriya-Tattrama[m*) trichirya-Vamadévabhatt) 
bhattipadhyayah || Viévami- 
["*] tragbtriya-Sdméévarapattavarddhana-suta- -Saihkaraghalisah || 















dharapattavarddbana- 
faded | suta- Midhavaparita(tta) varddbanab || Kapigétriya-Midhavapattavarddhan: 
pattavarddhanah || KiiéyapagOtri- 
["*) Pe See || Kisyapagdtriya-E déavapatiavarddhans- 
suta- 


(**] divaghalisisay || Kiidyapagdtrlya-Nirapabhattana” suta Dévanaghailisab || Bhiradvaja- 
gitriys- 
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[r*] ai i i i | Vasishthagdtriya-Adityabhattépadhyiyn- 

[™] giigiya* Vishoubhattipidhyayah || PirisaragStriya-Virapidiya-“"Niriyagabhatt- 
dpidhyiya-su- 

[""] to-Vigvanithakramitah {| Atra(trd)yagdtrlya-Sarasvati(tt)-Padmanibhabhatt-OpidhyA- 
yah || Kisyapagétriya- 
RavValadévabha- 

["] topadhyaiyah || Kiisyapagdtri(tri)ya-Midhavapattavaddha(rddha)no-suta-Matmchchyan- 
u(d)pidhyayah || Visvi- | 

[°°] mitragétriya-Vrath(Bra)hmajidnigala(la)-V rath (bra)hmadévabhattépadhyiya-suta-Atm(a)- 
namtabhattopidhyiyah || Hari- : 

(**] tagdtriya-Givimdapattayvarddhana-suta-Vamanapattava(r® |ddhanah |] Haritagbtriya- 


[™] suta-Govimdapattavarddhanah || Tasya bhritd Visudévapattavarddhansh || Bhiira- 
dvijagitriya-Chathdrabha- 

("*] ttOpidhyiya-suta-PrélibhathipAdhyayah ||  Bhiradvijagdtriya-Visudévabhattépidhyiya- 
guta-Miaha- 

("*] dévapattavarddhanah || © Bhiradvijagitriya-Sridhara-suta-lévaraghalisah ||  Sri-Vatsa- 
gétriya-Miiyi- 

(**] dévaghalisisa-suta-Gdvithdaghalisisah |j Sri-Vatsagétriya-Divikaraghalisisa-su- 

[“] ta-Nagadévaghalisisah || Vasishthagdtriya-Baladévaghaisa-suta-Malidé- 


["] vapattavardra(rddha)nah || _Md(Man)naBhirgavagétriya-Nariyanaghalisa-suta-Basava- 
snachalied 
[**] sah || Bhiradvajagétriya-Védirthada-’*Réchyapaga-suta-Mailirabhattépidhyiyah || Gan- 


[*) tamagOtriya-Lakshmidhara-sata-Vishgubhatt)pidhyiyah | Bhiradviijagétriya-Pra- 
(*"] satinna’Sarasvati(ti) ‘SridharabhattOpidhyiya-suta-Visadévabhattipidhyayah (i!) Atré. 
yagotriya-Vishoubhattd- 


"] i nia 1()  M&QMan)naBhirgavagétriya- 


(*] skarabhattpAdhyiya-suta-Vishnupattavarddhanah | | Bhiradvja-qdtrt- 
["] ya-Kidavabhattd pidhyiya-suta-Himada-Kalidévapattavarddhanah |j Bharadvajags- 
[**] triya-Narasitshapattavarddhana-suta-Midhavapattavarddhanah || Bharadvijagétri- 


["*] ya-Niigadévapattavarddhana-suts-Saraéva(sva)ti(ti)-Nagadévapattavarddhanah {| Kijyapag6- 
["] triya-VishoubhattépAdhyéya-suta-Malidévabhatjépidhydyah ||  Atréyagdtra-KéSavapatta- 
(*"] varddhanasya bhratd © Madhusidanspattavarddhanah {|  Atréyagdtra-Varaddva-snta- 


Praudha-Sarasvati"’nizh | 
("] vriti-dveyas | KAGyapagdtea-VishguvO(dé)va || Vimanabbetitpadbyiyab || Kifyape 
["] ne ee J: Kilyapagdtriya-Bonakams-Mathchyanabhattépidhyiyah || 
['*] gitriya-Simavédi-Chadyanabhattdptdhyayah || KAsyopagbtetya-Svayninpiki-Vibvantths 
["*] ttOpddhyayah || iéyapagdtriya-Gikigeya-"V édirthada-"'Nigadévabhattbpic 





yah [il*) sie 
fury Siar naBhirgavagdtriya-Médhavighaisa-suta- Uttamakramitah |] Eiéyapagétriya- 
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Bagel gerre(re)ya-" Vishoupattavarddhana. || " Bhirad vajogbtrfya-Rilhadakla-suta-Sri-.Vipradiea- 
Padmanibhaéamrma™- 


['*] upidhyayah 
bpidhyayab [[*] 
(°"] Chha || Bhimim yah 
punya-karmmigau niya- 
avarga- praca Api 
shashtits rva(va)raha-sa- 
('°"] hasrini svargd like 
(***] lanam | dinitesvargam=avipnoti 
dattim wai yd ha- 
(**] réta vasumndharim | shashtim 
("*] ratnikimetki[m*) 


(*] tan 


tasya vri(vri)tti-chatnshtayam || Atréyagbtra-SAmavédi-Hariharabhatt- 
hasta-mitar 


bhimim yd vipriya prayachchhati| 


mahiyate || Dina-pilanayéremadhyé dinich=chhréyé=nupi- 
pilanid=achyutam padam |) Sva-dattéth para 


bhimi(mé)r=-apy-tkam-amgulam | 


jayaté krimih || 
harazh(n) narakam=ipnéti 


yivad=i-bhita-sazplavam || Siminyé= 
[“"] yam dharma-situr=nripinim kil4 kilé pilaniy$ mahadbhih | sarvin=$tdn=bhivinsh 


parthivdrdran=bhiiyé 


("*"] bhiyd yichaté Rimachardrah || Y6 déva-piji-pragrihitachitt) y6 vairi-pakshéshn 


gribita-khadgah |] (1) 


[") yé 9 vrA(bra)hmapéshvearpite-vitta-rasih 


Bahubbirevasudha bine 


sa Chan[th®]disettir=bhavatach=chir-fyuh | 


Stimach- Chan[tn*]- 


(''*] diivara-krita-dharm}=yam sarva-dharmaté<bhyadhikal ||({) kalpa-sthiyi bhiydd=bhiyad=- 


apy=tsha dirgh-iyuh | 
Epil Chha ] 
Lékhakah jydtisha- 


Sri-Sémanitha-sri-pidapadm-irddhakaim(h) 


éri-Chau[m®*disettih || Chha || 


Cc") soar orp as 0 | Chha || Sri || Swasti Sri || Marmgala-mahi-Sri || Chha | 


ri || Chha || 


(*™) Kis tra-Matgalapamdita-snta-Gdpalapamditan 
Etat eae vavedya-vrittih da |j Chha || Srih | Chha || Bhiradvijo. 


Bharadvijagitra-Vipradisa-Padmanibhabhatt pidhyiya-suta- 


Nigadévapa- 
[*™] thavarddhanah | 
('™] Sémanithadévasya vritti-dvayam_ |(||) 
TRANSLATION. 

(im! Salutation to Siva! Salutation to the 
glorious Ganapati! May that first boar" pro- 
tect you, reflected on whose tusk the earth 
was supported, and, through joy, became, as 
it were, twice as large as before ! 

(lL. 3.}—There was the prosperous king 
Simhana, born in the rece of Yadu, whose 
fame, like that of Hari, was celebrated through 
the three worlds. The glorious king §im- 
haga, whose lotus-like feet were made radiant 
by the pearls inlaid in the diadems of hostile 
kings, and who was conspicuous in the 
Yiadava race, pure and renowned in all the 
quarters, protected the earth which had o fine 
girdle in the shape of the ocean. 


© Vishou, in his incarnation as a boar. 


a rN RA: 
‘agbiriys-Himada- 





Chha || Sri jj 

(L. 6.)—Victorious was Jaitugi, his brave 
and excellent son. The king called Jaitugi 
was born to the king named Simhapa im the 
Yadava family, resembling an ocean, just as the 
moon was created in the ocean. 

(L. 8.) —His very brilliant son is known as the 
glorious Kanhira," whose commands kings 
bear upon their heads and thus become happy. 
EKanbhara, whose lotus-like feet ore made 
radiant by the famous choice jewels inlaid in 
the diadems of all kings; he is a sun to the 
lotus-like eyes of the people, and is fall of 
affection for Visudéva, who disported himself 
for a long time in the family of Yadu. On 
his breast, there is the goddesa of prosperity ; 

® Conf.’ Kanho,’ » Prikyit form of ' Kyishoa” 
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on his arm, there is the lady Victory; his 


glances are full of pity; and, in his month, 
there are always the words “I give.” When 


he undertakes an expedition, a ll kings, remam- 


ing where they are through fear, cause offerings 
to be thrown quickly in various directions by 
their women and children. 

(L. 13.)—Victorious is the valiant Malla, 
who stands at the head of the ministers of this 
eminent king; whose lotus-like feet have shone 
for a long time with jewels inlaid in the 
diadema of other kings; who is the son of 
Chikkadéva and the elder brother of Bicha; 
and whose fame is celebrated in the world. 
His son 1 the great minister Chaundisetti, 
whose fame is great, who is the tongue and the 
rightarmof the king. Chaundisetti, whose 
prowess is proclaimed in all the quarters, and 
whose merit and fame are exalted, is beautiful 
on account of all his prosperity being increased 
by the prostration of his body at the feet of the 
holy Sémanitha, Finding that he is intent 
upon conquering the regions, all the enemies 
of this Chaundisetti climb an ant-hill, chew 
grass," wear a petticoat, and put on a karna- 
patra."* Charmed with the graces of his person, 
Rati has found a husband again and disporta 
herself, replete with joy and forgetful of the 
pleasure of love. May Simanitha grant a long 
life in this world to that wise man named 
Chaundisetti, who, armed with the bow, chas- 
tises his enemies, and gives wealth to the twice- 
born through charity. 

(L. 22.)—Hail! One thousand one hundred 
and seventy-one years of the Saka era having 
elapsed, in the Saumya smivaelsara, on Thurs- 


day the twelfth day of the bright half of the | 
month of Srivana, Mallisetti, the elder 


brother of Bicha, and the great minister of the 
great king the glorious Eanharadéva, during 
a warlike expedition, gave at Paundarika- 
kahétra on the Bhimarathi, in the 
presence of the god the holy Vishnn, a 
village named Tim brapuri, situated in the 
district of Vénugrima, and divided into a 
hondred and ten allotments, together with the 





™ This idea is preserved in the Marijh! expreasion 
erat ay WO; ay ise Prikpit form of am, ‘grass.’ 
The expression means to profess submission, C/.— 
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eight enjoyments and with the well-known 
four boundaries marked ont, as a sarvanamasnya- 
grant to Bribmans of various géirar, with 
libations of water and dakshind, for the pro- 
eperity of the reign of the king the glorious 
Kanharadéva. Hisson, the great minister 
Chaundisetti, went tothe king; received 
ot his bands all the powers of his father; 
and said, “Tambrapuri, in the district of 
Vénugrima, has been given to Brahmans by my 


father.” Having obtained the king's sanction 
to the gift, Chaundisetti cansed a copper- 


charter, conferring the eight enjoyments, to be 
given 88 a sarvanamasya grant to those Brih- 
maps, and made his father’s grant permanent 
as long as the sun and the moon might 
endure. May there be prosperity to him in all 
respects ! 

(L. 32.)—The gétras, the virtues, and the 
names of the Brihmans, who are the recipients 
of Taimbra puri, are now written in order. 

[Lines 33 to 104 give the names, gétras, 
and merits, of the persons to whom the grant 
was made, The gitras mentioned are— 
Agastya, Arshtika, | tréya, Bharadvija, Bhar- 
gava, Dévarita, Garga, Girgya, Gautama, 
Harita, Jiimadagnya-Vatea, Kapi, Kipish- 
thala, Kiéyapa, Kaundinys, Kauéika, Mand- 
galya, Mauna-Bhirgava, Pirféara, Sindilya, 

ri-Vatea, Vasishtha, Vatsa, Vishnuvrid- 
dha, and Viivamitra. The grantees included — 
Achéryas, Bhat tas, Dikshitas, Duvédina, Ghalisas, 
Ghalisdsas, Ghailisas, GAailisdeas, (Thaisas, 
Ghaisdsas, Kramitas, Panditas, Pdthakas, 
Pajttavardhanas, Svdmins, and Upddhydyas. 
Some of them are qualified by the titles of 
thin, Rigarthada, Simavédin, Svayampakin, 
Trivadin, and Védirthada, And some of them 
have surnames taken from Annigere (in the 
Dhirwid District), Gékige (the modern Gikik, 
in the Belgaum District), Ganagandr, Sarvajia- 
Sarasvati-bhandira, and Viiranidi (Benares) ]. 
(L. 105.)—The receiver and the donor of 


heaven ! He who grants to a Brahman even o 





FT MATT Tact Meee ar 


ord ft rere? aafthireaticd ghyehry 


“ An ornament worn by females. | 
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cubit of land, is honoured in heaven for sixty 
thousand years! In (discriminating between) 
giving a grant and continuing (fhe grant of 
another), continuing (the grant of another) is the 


better ; by giving a grant, a man attains para- | 


dise ; but, by continuing (the grant of another), 
a man attains an imperishable state ! 
appropriates land, whether given by himself or 
another, is born as a worm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years! He who appropriates 4 single 
bit of land, or one cubit or even one finger of 
land, falls into hell and remains there till the 
dissolution of the world! “ This bridge of re- 
ligion is common to kings, and should be pro- 
tected by you from time to time ;"—thus does 
Ramachandra repeatedly entreat all future 
kings! May that Chaundisetti live along 
life, who is intent upon the worship of the 
gods, who is armed with a sword against his 
enemies, and who has offered heaps of gold to 


He who | 


Brahmans ! iin eeithe ane enjoyed by many 


kings, commencing with Sagara; he who for 


the time being posseases land, enjoys the bene- 
fit of it! This act of religion performed by 
Chaundisetti excels all charitios ; may it con- 
tinne as long as a Aalpa, and may he live a- 
long life! The glorious Chaundiselti is a wor- 
shipper of the prosperous lotus-like feet of the 
glorious Sémaniths. The writer is Basavats, 
a priest and astrologer. Prosperity! Hail! 
Prosperity! May there be the most auspicious 
prosperity! Prosperity ! 

(L. 118.) Gdpilapandita, son of Mangala- 
pandita of the Kiéyapa gétra, continues 
.., ~» Allotment to the Mahdjanas. Pros- 
perity! Two allotments to Sémandthadéva, 
son of Vipradisa-PadmandbhabhattOpidhydya 
of the Bhiradvija gétra, and Himads-Naiga- 
dévapattavarddhansa of the Bhiradvija géfra. 
Prosperity ! 





AN EARTHENWARE FRAGMENT OF GUHASENA OF VALABHI. 


HY E. HULTZSCH, PH. D.; VIENNA. 


At the Darbir of Wald, there was shewn to 
me o lately discovered fragment of what seems 
to have been a huge earthen pot, with the 
following inscription on it in Walabhi charac- 
ters, of which a pwns given below :— 

[Ree] go © SRA: FT. 

The first word is the name of the well-known 
Valabhi king Guhasena, whose grants’ 
are dated in the years 046, 247, and 248. The 
pot (ghafa) itself is evidently alluded to by 
the second word, before which the smhdii w 


= 


neglected. Of the date, the third symbol, for7, 
is well preserved. The preceding symbol is 
partially destroyed. As Guhasena’s reign is 
limited by the date of Dhruvasena I. (207) 


| .and the earliest date of Dharasena II. (252), 


this symbol may have been 200, or 10, 20, 30, 
or 40. Enough of it remains, however, to 
shew, by a reference to Pandit Bhagwénlil 
Indraji’s table," that it was the symbol for 40. 


| The first symbol, which has been entirely lost, 


was of course 200, 





Scale .57 
® enty Vol. VI. p. 4. 


) gate Vel. LV. p. 174, Vol. VIL p. 66, and Vol. V. p.206. | 
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THE GANGA INSCRIPTIONS IN COORG. 
BY LEWIS RICE, CLE. MBAS. 
No, 3, where line 5 should be read Ereyangai- 
gévundana magafge, tothe son of Ereyanga- 
givunda.* 
Bat it is No. 1 of the inscriptions which I 


Having occasion lately to examine the in- | 
scriptions in Coorg, my attention was directed 
to the three published by Mr. Kittel in the 
Indian Antiguary, Vol. VI. pp. 99-103. A 
cursory perusal of the translations discloses | find has been so seriously misread that it is 
some very peculiar features; and I have al- | desirable for purposes of future reference to 
ready pointed out’ one obvious correction in republish it, and this I now venture to do, 


Text. 
Svasti Saka-nripa-kAl-Atita-sathvatsara-sat-anga §99 taneya’ Isvara-samva- 


| 


J 
] tsaratn = pravattise || 
) rajadhirija 


] ndisvaram tallnj-ivasam 


lige 


1 

a 
a 
L 
a 
é 


L 
[ 
[ 
if 
[ 
L 


[*] ata Jinn-sisandya 

(?°] ddhanta-dévara © vara-éishyarh 
(**) sishyara Srimat 

[‘*] ea-vidagamuman-abhyantara 
[*] kshi tombhattérn-sisirbbarom 
a yélpadimbarum eut-okkalnm 

[**] m aynirbbarom 
(**) dattiyan ivon 


('"] naram 


orbban 


idam 
ay-dimarigaram 
alidom 
sisira-kavileyaman ajida 


Svasti Satyavikya-Kofginivarmma dharmma-mahi- 
Kolilapura-varésvara 
] Richamalla-Permmanadigal tad-varsh-ibhyantara Palguna-snkla-pakshada Na- 


Nandagiri-nitha érimat 


Svasti Samasta-yniri-gaja-ghat-dtipa- 


] kutabhi-kurmbhasthala-sphotit-inarghya-muktipala-grahana-bhikara-kari- 

['] se-nivisita-dakshina-dérddanda-mandita-prachandam 

["] ta-dhara-nandam* érimat Rakkasa Beddore-gareyan 

éri-Belgola-nivisigalappa 
éri-Gonaséna-pandita-bhattirakara vara- 


Anantaviryyayyaigal 
niddhiviges 


annann-banta-ba- 
filuttire bhadram a 
éri-Biraséna"-si 


Perggadira o- 
padedar adarkke si. 


paficha-mahapitakan akkam 


[**] idan fir orbbar kidar avarge pirida punyam Chnandanandiysyyana likhitath 


(**] Perggadira basadiya = iisanam 
TRANSLATION. 

Be it well.—Of the years in the group of 
centuries elapsed since the time of the Saka 
king, the 899th, the year iévara, being current. 

Be it well —Satyavikya- -Konginivarmman 


Dharmma-mahdrajddhiraja, boon lord of Ko- 


lilapura, lord of Nandagiri, Srimat Rachamalla- 
Permmanadi, at the rising of the happy house 
(or sign) of Taurus in the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna within that year. 

Bo it well.—While the terrible one adorned 
with a strong rightarm in which dwells the 
sword vigorous in seizing the precious pearls 
scattered from the frontal globes of the globe- 





' ante, Vol. VII. p. 


2 tot ones teste reads eM pA ei Futana 


Ereyanga, the son of 
meta ta ondant ; or we v oTka pecs suid read ripe the season- 
able lavara) year, £c. reading of taiaya 
aint untenable. The ta oes to m certain extent re 
dundant. But it ia only « part of fta,—the Inet «y lable 
of the full word omdottu, or ombiuttu, for the third 


umeral, 9, which would bw spoken in reading the in- 
er hud a being beis clided before the orlinal aifix 
aneya.—ED. | I 


bearers, the troopa of the elephants of all his 
enemies; delighting in the brave warriors of 
his elder brother; Srima# Rakkasa was ruling 
the bank of the Beddore.* 

Prosperity to the Jinn-sisana.—Srimat 
Anantaviryyayya, the beloved disciple of Srf- 
Gonmséna-pandita-bhattiraka, who was the 
beloved disciple of Sri-Viraséna-siddhints. 
déva, a resident of Sri-Belgola,’ acquired in 
full possession Perggadirn incladed within the 
new trench." 

Witnesses to this:—those of the Ninety-six 
Thousand, the five tributaries, those of the 
Peddoregare Seventy, and the eight farmers. 
——— 

: nandam in the original, 

Looks like em adits 
is try. ogi divislon ofthe te words ere 
cot aa rar aura mets pe I io him) ns af inn) ad 
yank 
sre ennai won =e 






"The gat ver the | , 
Probably Sravaa-Bolgoja in the Mysore « 
* Most likely s kadatiga, as one ie named in No. 9. 
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Guardians of this:—the four Malepas," those 
of the Five Hundred, and the five garland- 
makera.*” 

Whoso destroys a grant by the Mahérajas of 
Sripura™ incurs the five great sins of destroy- 


ing (at) Benares a thonsand Briihmans and a 


acquires great merit! 
Chandanandiyayya's writing. The grant 
of the Perggadir basa 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY 8. M. NATESA SASTRI PANDIT. 


ViL—Vinamcspas Eopawpspay. 
Mr. Won't-Give and Mr. Won't-Leave. 

In a certain town there lived a clever old 
Brahman, named Won'i-Give.* He used to go 
out daily and to beg in all the houses round, 
under the pretence that he had to feed several 
Brihmans in his own honse. Good people, 
that believed in his words, used to give him 
much rice and curry stuffs, with which he 
would come home, and explain to his wife 


how he had deceived such and such a gontle- | 


man by the imposition of feeding in charity 
many persons at home. But if any hungry 
Brihman, who had heard of his empty boast 


of feeding Brahmans at home, came to him, he | 3 
| ‘Sir, Iam very sorry to say that my wile fell 


was sent away with some excuse or other. In 
this way Mr. Won't-Give brought home a4 
basketful of rice and other necessaries every 
day, of which he only used o small portion 
for himself and his wife, and converted the re- 
mainder into money. And thus by imposition 
and tricks he managed to live well for several 
years. 

In an adjoining village there lived another 
very clever Brihmag, named Won't-Leave." 
Whenever he found any man reluctant and 
unwilling to give him anything that he begge 
of him, he would persist in bothering ‘him 
until he had wrung from him a dole. This 
Mr, Won't-Leave, hearing of the charity of Mr. 
Won't-Give and his benevolent feeding of Brah- 
mans, came to see him one day and requested 
him to give hima meal, Mr. Won't-Give told 





hiro = for that ef ten ben had | 





already been settled, and that if he came the 
next day he would have his meal without fail. 
Mr. Won't-Leave agreed to this, and left him for 
thatday. Mr, Won't-Give had, of course, told 
him the very lie he was accustomed to tell all 


that occasionally begged meals of him. 


Now Mr. Won'i-Leave was not so stupid 
as to be thus imposed upon. He stood be- 
fore Mr. Won't-Give's door precisely at the 
appointed ghafikd (hour) the next day, and 
reminded the master of the house of his pro- 
mise, Mr, Won't-Give had never before been 
taken at his word, and determined to send away 
the impertinent guest by some stronger excuse 
than the first, and so he spoke to him thus :— 


ill last night of a strong fever, from which 

unforeseen accident I have had to postpone my 

charitable feedings (samdrddhana) till ber 

rOOOvSry, -sdpeadhetrasesadine 6 Airae 2 sane 
more.” 

Mr. Won't-Leave heard these words with 


an expression of sincere, or rather seem- 


yds Lies age p= sams 
for the 
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request, but he deceitfully determined in his 
mind to get Mr, Won't-Leave to cook for him, 
and then to drive him away withont giving 
him his rice, And so he said :—“ Yes, 
that isa very good idea. Tam much obliged 
to you for your kind suggestion, Come in, 
Let us cook together.” So saying the master 
of the house took Mr, Won't-Leave inside and 
they both went into the kitchen, while the 
mistress of the house, at the command of her 
husband, pretended illness. 

Now Mr. Won't-Give was « good liver, and 
prepared with the assistance of Mr. Won't- 
Leave several good dishes. And then the 
difficulty was to drive the felicw out, for the 
long-maintained rule of never feeding a single 
Brihman must not bo broken that day. So 
when the cooking was all over the master of 
the house gave to Mr. Won't-Leave a kisu 
(copper coin) and asked him to bring some 
leaves from the bdzdr (for plates), and he accord- 
ingly went. Mr, Won't-Giye meanwhile came 
to his wife and instructed her thus:—'' My 
dearest wife, I have spared you the trouble 
of cooking to-day. Would that we could get 
such stupid fools as this every day to cook for 
us! I have now sent him out to fetch us some 
leaves, and it won't look well if we shut our 
doors against him, or drive him away: so we 
must make him go away of his own accord. 
A thought has just come into my mind as to how 
we can do it. As soon as he comes you should 
commence to quarrel with me. I shall then 
come to you and beat you, or rather the ground 
near you with both my hands, and you must con- 
tinue your abuse and cries. The guest will find 
this very disgusting, and will leave us of his 


ownaccord,” Mr, Won't-Give had just finished — 


his instructions when he saw Mr, Won't-Leave 
returning with the leaves. 

The wife, as prearranged, abused her husband 
right and left for his great imprudence and over- 
liberality in feeding the Brihmans, Said she: 
“ How we to get on in the world if you 
thus empty the house of everything we have 
in feeding big-bellied Brihmans ? Must you be 


so very strict in inviting them, even when I am | 


sick?" These and a thousand similar expres- 
sions were now launched at the husband's head. 
He pretended not to hear it for a time, bat 
at last, apparently overcome by anger, he went 
in and with his hands gave successive blows on 
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the floor. At-every blow on the floor the wife 
eried out that she was being murdered, and that 
come to her rescue. 

Mr. Won't-Leave from the court-yard of the 


 honse listened to what was taking place inside, 


but not wishing to interfere in a quarrel 
between husband and wife, left matters to take 
their own course, and got into the loft, where 
he hid himself, fearing that he would be sum- 
moned as a witness to the quarrel. 

After a‘time Mr. Won't-Give came ont of the 
room where he had been beating the floor, and 
to his joy he could not find the guest. He 
cautiously looked round him and saw no signs 
of Mr. Won't-Leave. Of course, having had 
no reason to think that his guest would be 


sitting in the loft, he did not look up there, 


and even if he had done so, he would not 
have found him, for he had hidden himself ont 
of sight. 

Mr. Won't-Give now carefully bolted the 
door and his wife came out and changed her 
dirty cloth for a clean one, Said her husband 
to her: “At last we have suceceded in driy- 
ing him out, come, you too must be hungry; 
let us have our dinner together.” Two 
leaves were spread on the ground and all the 
dishes were equally divided into them. Mean- 
while Mr. Won't-Leave was examining all that 
took place below him and, being himaelf very 
hungry, was slyly watching for an opportunity 
to jump down, Mr. Won’t-Give, gloating over 
his trickery, said to his wife: “Well, my love, 
did Inot beat you without hurting you ?” to 
which she replied: “Did I not continne to 
ery without shedding tears f" when suddenly 
there fell on their ears, “ And did. I not come 
to have my dinner without going away ?” 
and down jamped Mr. Won't-Leave from the 
loft, and took his seat in front of the leaf 
spread by Mr. Won't-Give for his wife. And 
Mr. Won't-Give, thongh disappointed, was 


| highly pleased at the cleverness of his guest. 


This story is cited as the authority for three 
proverbs that have come into use in Tamil: 
 Névdmal adittén,” 
“Oyémal aludén.? 
“ Pokamal pandén,” 
which represent the exchanges of politeness 
between the husband, the wife, and the guest, 
quoted in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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Vil. —VAvALvALLax Karracvautay. 
Mr, Mighty-oj-his-mouth and Mr, Mighty- 
of-Ats-hands, 

_ In two adjoining villages there lived two 
famous men. The one was called Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth’—one that could accomplish 
wonders with words alone. The other was 
called Mr, Mighty-of-his-hands"—one who could 
make no use of that glib instrument the 
tongue, bot was able to bear burdens, ent wood, 
and perform other physical labour, 

It so happened that they agreed to live 
together in the house of the Mr, Mighty-of- 
his-mouth, to try and see which of them was 
the superior. They accordingly kept company 
for several months, till the great feast of the 
nine nights (navardtri) came on, On the first 
day of the feast Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands wanted 
to sacrifice a goat to the goddess Kili. So he 
said to Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth, “My dear 
friend, we both are mighty in our way, and so 
it would be shameful for us to buy the goat 
that we want to sacrifice with money, We 
should manage to get it without payment.” 
“Yes, we must dogo, and I know how,” replied 
Mr, Mighty-of-his-mouth, and he asked his 
friend to wait till that evening. 

Now there lived a shepherd at one ghafikd’s 
(hour's) distance from their honse, and the two 
friends resolved to go to his fold that night 
and stealaway one of his goats. Acco f: 
when it was dark they approached his fold. 
The shepherd had just finished his duties to 
the mute members of his flock, and wanted 
to go home and have his rice hot. But he 
had no second person to watch the flock, and 
he must not lose his supper. So he planted 
his crook before the fold, and throwing his 
blanket (kasba/f) over it, thus addressed it: 
“My son, I am very hungry, and so must go 
for my rice. Till I return do you waich 
the flock. This wood is rich in tigera and 
gobling (Adfas). Some mischievous thief or 
bhita—or Aiifa* may come to steal away the 
sheep. Watch over them carefully.” So 
saying the shepherd went away. 

The friends had heard what the shepherd 
ssid, Of course, Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth 
langhed within himself at this device of the 





1 Piydlpallan, ' Ko rm. 
» There ia no such word as kééa in Tamil. ‘The Tamil 


that he had left some ne theme ls WAL ke 


sheep, while really he had only planted 
& pole and thrown a blanket over it. Mr, 


actual watchman sitting at his duty before the 
fold, spoke thus to his friend, “Now what 
are we todo? There is a watchman sitting in 
front of the fold." Thereon Mr. Mighty-of- 
his-mouth cleared away his doubts by saying 


| that it was no watchman, but a mere stick, and 





| tions of a word, like} 


entered the fold with his friend. 
It had also so happened that on that very 


night « bhiifa (goblin) had come into the fold 
to steal away a sheep. It shuddered with 


fear on hearing the shepherd mention the 
luita, for having never heard of the acetenad 
Pligidecoee mistook this imaginary being to 

be something superior in strength to itself, 
So thinking that a Mila might come to the 





fold, and not wishing to expose itself till it 


knew well what diitas were, the bluifa trans- 
formed itself into a sheep and laid itself down 
among the flock, By this time the two Mighties 
had entered the fold and begun an examination 
of thesheep. They wenton rejecting one animal 
after another for some defect or other, till at lost 
than the bhdita, They tested it, and when they 
found it very heavy—as, of course, it would be 


| with the soul of the bAdta in it,—they began to 


tio up its legs to carry it home, When hands 
“Alas! the #iitas have come to take me away. 
What am I to do? What a fool I was to come 
into the fold!" So thought the bhiéta os 
Mr. Mighty-ot-bie- bends wascarrying it awey-on 


But the bisa soon began to work its devilish 
powers to extricate itself, and Mr. Mighty- 


of-his-hands began to feel pains all over 


his body and said to his friend: “ My dear 
Mighty, I feel pains allover me, I think what 
we have brought is no sheep!" Mr, Mighty- 
of-his-mouth was inwardly alarmed at the 
words of his friend, but did not like to show 


that he was afraid. So he ssid, “Then put 
| down the sheep, and let us tear open its belly, so 
shepherd to impress upon would-be robbers — 





that we shall each have only one-half of it to 





a | an 


earry.” This frightened the biwia, and he 
melted away on the head of Mr, Mighty-of-his- 
hands, who, relieved of his devilish burden, 
was glad to return home safe with his friend. 


The bhiita too went toits abode and there told | 
its fellow-goblins how it had involved itself in | 
| leaves on the floor, and then pretend to awake 
escaped. They all laughed at its stupidity 


agreat trouble and how narrowly it had 


and said, “ Whata great fool you are! They 
were no fifas. In fact there are no kiifas in 
the world. They were men, and it was most 
stupid of you to have got yourself into their 
hands. Are you not ashamed to make such a 


fuss about your escape?” The injured bhitta | 


retorted that they wonld not have made 
such remarks had they seen the kitas. 
“Then show us these hilas, as you choose to 
eall them," said they, “and we will crush 
them in the twinkling of an oye.” “ Agreed,” 
said the injured ‘Atta, and the next night 
it took them to the house of the Mighties, and 
said from a distance: ‘There is their house, 
I cannot approach it. Do whatever you like.” 
Tho other biidtes were amazed at the fear of 
their timid brother, and resolved among 
themselves to put an end to the enemies of 
even one of their caste. So they went ina 
great crowd to the house of the Mighties. 
Some stood outside the house, to see that none 
of the inmates cacaped, and some watched in 


the back-yard, while a score of them jumped | 


over the walls and entered the court-yard, 

Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands wns sleeping in the 
verandah, adjoining the courtyard, and when 
he heard the noise of people jumping, he opened 
his eyes, and to his terror saw some bAdias in 
the court, Without opening his mouth he 
quietly rolled himself along the ground, and 


went to the room where Mr. Mighty-of-his- | 
mouth was sleeping with his wife and — 
children. Tapping gently at the door he awoke | 


his friend and said, “ What shall we do now P 
The bisitas have invaded our house, and will soon 
kill us.” Mr. Mighty-of-his-month told him 
quietly not to be afraid, but to go and sleep in 
his original place, and that he himself would 
make the bAiitas ron away. Mr. Mighty-of- 
his-hands did not onderstand what his friend 
meant, but not wishing to contradict his 
instructions rolled his way back to his original 
place and pretended to sleep, though hia heart 
was beating terribly with fright, Mr. Mighty-of- 
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his-mouth now awoke his wife, and instructed 
herthus; “My dearest wife, the foolish bhitas 
have invaded our house, but if you act accord- 
ing tomy advice we are safe, and the goblins 
willdepart harmlessly. What I want you to do 
is, to go to the hall and light a lamp, spread 


mé for my supper. I shall get mp and enquire 
what you have ready to give me to eat. Yon 
will then reply that you have only pepper water 


and vegetables. With an angry face I shall 


say,’ What have you done with the three-bhiitas 
that our son caught hold of on his way while 
returning from school P' Your reply must be, 
‘The rogue wanted some sweetmeats on coming 
home. Unfortunately I had none in the house, 
60 he roasted the three bhsitas and gobbled them 
up.'"" Thus instructing his wife Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth pretended to go to sleep, 

The wife accordingly spread the leaves and 
called her husband for his supper.- During 
the conversation that followed, the fact that 
the son had roasted three goblins for sweet- 
meats was conveyed to the bAiifas, They 
shuddered at the son's extraordinary ability, 
and thought, “ What must the father do for 
his meals when o son rossta three bidias for 


| sweetmeats ?"” So they at once took to their 


heels. Then going to the brother they had 
jeered at, they said to him that indeed the 
kiitas were their greatest enemies, and that 


| none of their lives were safe while they 


remained where they were, as on that very 
evening the son of a kata had roasted three of 
them for sweetmeats, They therefore all ree 
solved to fly away to the adjoining forest, and 
disappeared accordingly. Thus Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth saved himself and his friend on 
two occasions from the bhidtas. 

The friends after this went out one day to 
an adjoining village and were returning home 
rather late in the evening. Darkness came 
on them before half the way was traversed, and 
there lay before thom a dense wood infested by 
beasts of prey: so they resolved to spend the 
night in a high tree and go home next 
morning, and accordingly got up into a big 
pipal. Now this was the very wood into which 
the_bhitas had migrated, and at midnight 


| they all came down with torches to catch 


jackals and other animals to feast upon. The 
fear of Mr, Mighty-of-his-hands may be more 
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imagined than described. The dreaded Dhtitas "Mighty-of-hisenouth saved, himself and his 


were at the foot of the very tree in which 
he had taken up his abode for the night! 
His bands trembled. His body shook. He 
lost his hold, and down he came with a 
horrible rustling of leaves. His friend, how- 
ever, was, as osual, ready with a device, and 
bawled out, “ I wished to leave these poor beings 
to their own revelry. But you are hungry and 
must needs jump down to catch some of them. 
Do not fail to lay your hands on the stontest 
bhita." Thegoblins heard the voicé which was 
already very familiar to their ears, for was it 
not the éd/a whose son had roasted up three 
bAdfas for sweetmeata that spoke? So they 
ran away at once, crying out, “Alas, what 
misery! Our bitter enemies have followed us 
even to this wood!” Thus the wit of Mr. 


ried Se ne CINE See 
mouth and said, “My dear friend, truly you 
only of us two are mighty. Mere physical 
‘atrength is of no use without skill in words. 
The latter is far superior to the former, and if a 
man possess both, he is, as it were, a golden 
lotus having a sweet scent. It is enough for 
me now to have arrived at this moral! With 
your kind permission I shall return to my 
village."" Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth asked his 
friend not to consider himself under any obliga- 
tion, and, after honouring him as became his 
position he let him return to his village, 

The moral of this short story ia that in man 


CHINGHIZ EKEHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from Vol. XIII. p. S04). 


Daring the siego of Samarkand Chinghiz 
despatched, as we have seen, an army under 
Subutai and Chepe in pursuit of Muhammad 


Khwirizm Shih, At the same time he senta _ 


second army under two chiefs, whom Abn'l- 
faraj calls Galak Noyan and Yasur Noyan, 
towards Tilikin.* They apparently first 
crossed the Oxns and made for Balkh, where, 
according to Ibn-al-Athir, the people asked 
for quarter, andthe Mongols contented them- 
selves with putting a shalnah, They then 
advanced to Ez-Zizin and Maimand and 
Andakhui and Karyat (?), which they con- 
quered and put garrisons in, and did not 
molest the inhabitants beyond taking the 
men as recruits for their armies. 

They then reached Et Talikin, a province,says 


the same author, containing a number of towns | 


and an inaccessible fortress called Mangtrk6h. 
This fortress was also apparently definitely called 
‘Talikan, and is otherwise described as unequal- 
led in loftiness, and ‘as the strongest city of Asia, 
from ita situation on a hill which Mirkhond 
calls Bagrakoh. Erdmann calla the hill Nokrekuh 
(i.e. the silver hill). De la Croix says it derived 
marie ys irae AES A) ee eee 
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| this name from its silver mines. D'Oheson 


calls it Nusret-kith (i.e. hill of victory.)* It 
was situated east of Kunduz. Marco Polo calls 
it Taican, and says it was a fine place with a 
great corn market, while the mountains to the 
south were composed of rock salt, for which 
people came from all the countries round. Other 
mountains close by abounded in almonds and 
pistachios. The people of the district, although 
good Musalmins, were much addicted to wine; 

and wore nothing on their heads bat a cord 


; some ten palms long twisted round it. They 


were excellent huntamen, and made their clothes 
and shoes from the skins of the avimals they 

uptured.* Wood describes it when be visited 
i as 0 staal place, containing but 300 or 400 
hovels and situated about 300 yards from’ the 
river." 


Tbn-al-Athir tells os the Mongols attacked 





it valiantly for six months, night and 


day, but as they could not take it they sent 
for Chinghiz Khiin himself. The latter, who, 
at this time had captured and desolated 
Balkh, as | described in the previous paper, 
with him, according to Ibn-al-Athir, a large 
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number of Muslim captives. Muinhaj-i-Sarij 


says he first pitched his camp on the mound of | 


Numan, and in the uncultivated plain of Kab 
between Talikin and Balkh, whence he pre- 


sently advanced to Tiilikin.* Ibn-al-Athir tells | 


us that when Chinghiz Khin had continued 
the attack with great loss for four months, he 
ordered a huge mound to be built op, con- 
sisting of alternate layers of tree-trunks and 
of earth, which rose to the level of the walls, 
and on which was planted the siege machinery. 
The garrison thereupon opened one of the 
gutes and made o sortie, and the cavalry 
managed to escape, bat the infantry were 
slaughtered. The Tartars entered the place, 
made captive the women and children, and 
plundered the treasures and merchandize: 
“otherwise nota soul was left alive, nor, we are 
told, was one stone left on another.” 
Minhaj-i-Saraj says that three months before 
its capture the people of the fortress paton deep 
blue mourning garments, and repaired daily to 
the great mosque of the fortress to repeat the 
Qurin, and mourn with each other, and ended 
by blessing each other, and, having said grood- 
bye, donned their arms and engaged in combat 
with the enemy, thus securing martyrdom. He 
goes on to say that on the side of the fortress 
where the upper gateway was situated they 
had excavated a ditch in the rock, and the 
Mongols with stones from their catapults bat- 
tered down the bastion at that point and filled 
in the ditch, and made a breach ahundred ells 
in extent, but as Chinghiz Khan had sworn 
that he would take the place on horseback, 


the attack had tobe continued for fifteen days | 


longer, until the ground was made smoother 
and more practicable. The Mongol cavalry at 
length charged into the place, wherenpon 500 
of the defenders in a solid phalanx roshed out 
by the gute called the Koh-i-Janinah of Talikiin, 
broke through the Mongol ranks and cat their 
way out, and a large number of them escaped, 
Chinghiz ordered the reat of the inhabitants, 
adds our author, to be martyred, (“ may God 
reward them !"") and the town to be destroyed.* 

According to Rashidu'd-din Chinghiz Ehin 
having been baffled by the pertinacity of tho 
garrison determined to capture the fortress by 
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asaniling it from all sides at once, and prepared 
a nomber of grappling hooks, nails, ladders, 
and ropes, with which to scale the rock. 
After many attempts, which were defeated by 
the garrison, a number of men with their 
arms tied about them managed to scale the 
mountain, The besieged rashing to repel them 
left other posts undefended, and these the 
Mongols seized and thus possessed themselves 
of the place.” The capture of Tilikin was pro- 
bably the most difficult exploit as an engineer- 
ing feat which Chinghiz Ehin accomplished, 
and the severity of the struggle may be 
gathered from the fact that he summoned his 
son, Tului, to return to him from his expedition 


in EKhorisin, and apparently also his other sons 


from Khwirizm. They arrived, however, after 
its capture. 

Meanwhile let us return once more to 
Jalilu’d-din Khwirizm Shih, whose retreat we 
traced as far as Shidyakh. He was closely 
followed by the Mongols, who would perhaps 
have captured him if they had not taken the 
wrong direction where two roads diverged, 
and, we are told, made a march of as many 
as forty farsakhs inone day. He fled, closely 
pursued by way of Zafizan, Mabarnibid , 
and Yazdaviah, or Zaudiah (a dependency of 
Herat) about 75 miles 5.W. of that city, 
where the pursuit was abandoned.* Minhaj- 
i-Saraj says he passed through the districts 
of Nimroz, Bost and Dawar, and eventually 
reached Ghazni.’ Nissavi tells us he delayed a 
few days at Bost, a town of Seistin, but afraid 
lest the Mongols should reach Ghazn! before him 
he set out with 20,000 men towards Zabulistin 
without staying anywhere en route, and reached 
Ghazni, which was twenty-four days’ journey 
from Bost, in safety. “The people there were 
as mach overjoyed at his arrival as the Musal- 


| ming at the end of Ramazan, when the new 


moon which terminates the fast appears."”® 

Ghazni had recently been the scene of con- 
siderable confusion. When Muhammad Khwi- 
rizm Shih retired westwards he entrusted 
it toa Ghorian chief, named Muhammad All 
Eharpost. Meanwhile his maternal uncle, 
Amin Malik, who had similarly been entrasted 
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gee retired with 20,000 ‘Kankali Tarks 
towards Ghazni. When he arrived within two 
or three days’ march of the latter town he sent 
to ask Ali Eharpost if be would assign him 
temporary quarters and grazing grounds, His 
request was met by an uncivil reply in these 
terms :—“ Wo are Ghilris, and you are Turks. 
We cannot live together. Varions districts 
have been assigned by the Sultan to the various 
contingents of troops, let us each remain in 
our own territory.” This refusal to admit so 
near a relative of the Sultan into the town 
apparently outraged two of the Ehwirizmian 
officials, namely, Shamsn'd-din of Snarakhs, 
who happened to be at Ghazni at the time, and 
Salihu'd-din, the commander of the citadel, 
who conspired against the Kharpost, killed him, 
and seized the citadel before his Ghilrian 
troops were aware of matters, upon which the 
latter dispersed. 

Amin Malk now entered Ghaznt and 
assumed authority there. Presently the 
Mongols, who had secured possession of 
Herat, sent a body of troops in pursuit of 
him by way of Bost and Tiginibid. Amin 
Malik thereapon marched against them, At 
his approach, feeling themselves too weak, they 
once more withdrew to Herat, and he went to 
the Shoristan (the salt desert, between Herat, 
Kuhistin, and Seistan). When Amin Malik 
marched against the Mongols he took Sherif- 
u'd-din, the wasir, with him,and imprisoned him 


in the fort of Kajuran of Bost and Tiginabid. | 


He left Ghazni in charge of Salihn'd-din 
already mentioned, Against him a movement 


was started by the partizans of Ali Eharpost © 


whom he had killed us we have described, and 
he was assassinated, Razin'l-Mulk, of Termed, 
one of the leaders of this outbreak, now assumed 
authority at Ghazi. Presently a larger body 
of Khalaj and Kankali Turks, fugitives from 
Khord&sin and Miwaru'n-Nahr, under the com- 
mand of Saifu'd-din Aghrak, assembled at 
Parshawar. Raziu'l-Mulk marched against 
these invaders, but was defeated and killed, 
with the greater number of his men. He was 
succeeded in authority at Ghazni by his brother 
Umdata'l-Mulk. 

Meanwhile the partizans of the Ehwirizm 
Ehah, against whom the movement of the two 
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iesie, at Ghazni was faily directed. ae 
against Umdata'l-Mulk. They were headed by 
Azamu'l-Mulk, the Adkim of Nangrahar, and 


| Malik Sher, the Adkim of Kabul. With their 


Ghiri troops they marched on Ghazni ond 
after an attack of forty days captured it. 
Just ot this ‘time there arrived the wazir, 


| Sherifu'd-<din, who had been released from 


confinement by the Sultin Jalilu'd-din, ond 
who went to prepare the way for him. Seven 
days later Jalilu'd-din arrived in person, 
and was speedily joined by various leaders. 
Amin Malik returned with his Kankalis, and 
the Sultdn married hisdaughter. Aghrak Malik 


came from Parshowar with his Khalaj and 


Kankali followers, while 'Azam Malik and the 
governor of Kabul joined him with their 
Ghirians. Thos Jalilo'd-din found himself at 
the head of from 60,000 to 70,000 horsemen." 
We must now make a short digression. 
Minhaj-i-Sarij tella us that when Chinghix 
Khin had taken complete possession of the 
district of Samarkand, by his command Aralin, 
Khan of Kayalik, having 6,000 horsemen with 
him, being his own men, and the Juzhi Tulan, 
with a Mongol force, marched to the fortress 
of Walkh.* They sat down before it for a 
period of eight months, and as it only had an 
approach in one direction, they ordered the 
trees to be felled in the district round, and 
threw them into the ravine which protected it, 
to make believe they would fill it up, whereas it 
could not have been filled in a hundred years. 
Presently the son of the Rais of Walkh came 
into the Mongol camp, and guided them 
along a path by which a light-armed man alone 
could pass, and concealed various Mongols in 
holes and recesses in the mountain. At length, 
on the fourth day, at dawn, the enemy raised a 
shout, and fell with their swords upon the band 
which guarded the gateway of the fortress 
until they cleared it of its defenders. They 
entered the place, and made a general massacre. 
The Mongol leaders then proceeded to attack 
the fortress of Fiwar of Kadas.” The siege of 
Fiwar lasted a considerable time, and I shall 
return to it presently. 
ing the eame year, 617 A. H., t.e, 1220 
A.D, for a period of eight months, the Mongole 
continued their devastations in various parts. 
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Our author tells us that he himself was at this 
time living in the fortress of Tulak, while his 
brother was living in the city and fortress of 
Firuzkth. In that year a Mongol army attacked 
the fortress of Astiah, of Ghir, for eleven days. 
It was then governed by the Amir and feuda- 
tory, Tiiju'd-din, Habashi Abdu'l-Malik, Sar-1- 
Zarad, who submitted to the invaders, whereupon 
they took him toChinghiz Khiin, and he gave him 
the title of kAusrau, or prince of Ghir. He 
treated him with great honour, and sent him 
back again in order to secure the other fort- 
resses. When Chinghiz Khan retired north- 
wards, after defeating the Sultin Jaiilu'd-din 
on the Indus, as we shall describe presently, 
Taju'd-din deserted the Mongols, and fought 
with them, and was killed. 

The same year, says Minhaj-i-Sarij, the Juzhi 
Ukhlan appeared before the fort of Firuzk6h, 
the capital of Ghir, and attacked it for twenty- 
one days, but could not take it, and retired 
from it baffled** The fortress of Tulak was 
then commanded by Habashi Nezahwar, who 
in early life was a maker of leather sacks, and 
who was very skilled with the bow. When the 
Noyan Fikn’* approached it he agreed to 
become tributary to him, and came down from 
the fortress and did homage to him.” The 
subsidy which the Habashi had agreed to pay 
to the Mongols he apportioned among the people 
of Tulak, and enforced its payment vigoronaly, 
which made him very unpopular, and the Khoja 
and Imim, Jamilu'd-din, the Khazanchi or 
treasurer, made a verse about him, as follows :— 

I said : 

wrong P 

What have the Tulakisto do with sack and 

prison Ff” 

He replied: “I am a leather-worker, and 

Fiku (a dog) ; 

The dog knows and the leather-worker too 

what the wallet contains." 

The people of Tuolak presently revolted 
against him, and gave up the fortress to Malik 
Qutbu'd-din Husain, who kept him in con- 
finement for a while, and then let him go to 
Fiwar, where he was put to death."’ 

Tulak, we are told, was a very strong fortress 
between Ghir and Ehorisin, whose history 
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‘‘Habashi, Nezahwar, what is this | 


went back to the ‘ins oF Manabi aaa soa 
his famous archer, so much spoken about in the 
Shah Namah. In its upper part were chambera 
dug out of the solid rock, and called Arashi 
and Amir Nasr, the Tulaki, sank o well in its 
upper part, with a diameter of 20 ghaz in the 
solid rock. Its depth was immense, and it 
showed no diminution, however much was 
drawn from it,“ 

Another fortress of Ghiir is said to have 
similarly submitted at this time: our authority 
being Mnu’ainu’d-din, the historian of Herat, 
who tells us how Ruknau'd-din, the lord of 
EKhaisar, and ancestor of the Kert dynasty of 
Herat, succeeded in conciliating the great 
conqueror, and was left in possession of his 
fortress,’ 

The number of Mongols and renegades who 
were at that time in Ghur was about 20,000 
horse, and during eight months a portion 
of them made continnal advances up to the 
walls of Firuzkéh, and had encounters with 
the garrison, of which Minhaj-i-Saraj himself 
was one, and he adds that trustworthy persons 


had related that there were so many Musalman 
captives in the hands of the Mongols that they 


had selected for Chinghiz Ehiin himself 12,000 
young virgins, who followed on foot.*® 

The resolt of these various raids is aammed 
up by Minhaj-i-Sarij where he says that the 
whole of the cattle and flocks that were round 
about the cities, towns, kasri, and villages of 
Kborasin, Ghar, and the Garmasir fell into the 
hands of the Mongols, and the conntry as 
far as tho gate of Ghazni, the territories of 
Tukhaéristin and the Garmsir was ravaged, and 
‘the greater part of the Musalman inhabitants 
were slaughtered and made captive. 

When the news of Jaliln'd-din’s arrival at 
Ghazni reached Chinghiz Khin at Tilikin he 
despatched an army of observation, says Abn’l- 
ghizi, towards Ghazni, Ghiristin, Zabnl, and 
Kabul. This was commanded by Shigi Kutuku 
Noyan. Minhaj-i-Saraj calls him the Noyan 
Fiku. He is called Shigi Hutuku in the Yuan- 
ch'ac-pi-shi, and Hutuhu in the Yuan-shi. 
Kutukn was a Tartar by origin, and on the 
destruction of his people had been saved as 
a child in the cradle, and adopted by Burte, 
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Chinghiz Khan's wife. He called Chinghiz 
ijeh, ie. father, while Burte he called berigan 
ekeh and sain ekeh; Chinghiz called him abd, 
He sat above Mangu, Chinghiz Khan's grand- 
son, and with Chinghiz's own sons. Among 
other stories it was reported that once when 
Chinghiz was changing his camp in the midst 
ofaheavy snow, a number of deer galloped by, 
and Kutaku, who was only fifteen years old, 


asked permission from Gujukur, the governor | 


of Chinghiz Ehiin’s ordus, to be allowed to 
chase them. At the evening halt Chinghiz 

asked where the boy was, and on being told, he 
moh enatys nnd, said he would. perish of cold, 
and he sharply reprimanded Gujokur and even 
strnck him with the pole of a cart. Presently 


Kutuku returned and reported that ont of 30_ 
deer he bad killed 27. Chinghiz was highly 


pleased, and sent to fetch the carcases, which 
were duly found stretched on the snow." On 
another occasion a Taijut marauder passing by 
Chinghiz Khin’s camp, carried off his youngest 
son, Talui, who wasthenfrem five to six years 
old. He put him on his horse's back, and held 
him with his head under hisarm. Although 
the boy's mother gave chase and seized one 
hand of the robber, while the young Kutaku 
seized the other, they conld not release the 
young prince, nor was he released until a 
shepherd, named Shigi Barak came up, when the 
young prince was set free, and the robber 
killed.** 

When Kutnku was sent with an army to 
watch the movements of Jaliln’d-din be was 
accompanied by some other chiefs, named 
Tekejek, Molka, and Ukar Kiljav by Abu'l- 
ghazi. Erdmann calla them Balughan Kiljeh, 
Kutu, Uker Kiljeh, Dukulku, and Munga 
Kiljeh.™ Minhaj-i-Sarij says he was accom- 
panied by Uklan, the Juzbi, and Sadi, the 
Juzbi** He also says his army consisted of 
45,000 men, while the other authorities make 
it 30,000. 

Shigi Kutcka detached two of his chiefs” 
to attack Walian, which is doubtless the 
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siete called Gwaltaaon Colosiel Walkevacuaaps| 
south of the Sar Alang Pass. Minhaj-i-Sarij 
also calls it Walishtan.* When Jalalo'd-din 
heard of this he advanced to Parwan, i.c., 
probably the place of the same name, south of 
upon the enemy at Walian. His army was the 


| more numerous, and the Mongols having lost 


1,000 men withdrew across the river, destroying 
the bridge after them, and took upa position on 


the other side. Volleys of arrows were shot on 


either side till night closed, when the Mongols 
retired, Jalalu'd-din having revictualed Walian 
withdrew to his camp at Parwan.”’ 

Nissavi, speaks of it as having been fought at 
Qandahir, which did not then exist co nomine, 
and is otherwise an impossible position for such 
astruggle at this time, In this account we read 
that twoor three days after Jalaln’d-din reach- 
ed Ghazni he learnt that the Mongols were 
attacking Qandahir; he thereupon marched 
against them accompanied by Amin Malik, and 
sent ona messenger to apprize the governor of 
the citadel that relief was coming. It was 
resolved at a council to attack the enemy at 
dead of night. This was accordingly done, the 
Mongols had already taken the town, and were 
engaged in besieging the citadel. They were 
the town was filled with corpses. Very few 
escaped, and the victors secured a large 
booty, which would have been larger, but that 
they had to return to the townsfolk what the 
enemy had recently taken from them.™ 

The fugitive Mongols having rejoined Shiki 
Knutuku, the Sultan marched against the latter, 
and they faced each other in the neighbourhood 
of Parwan. Jalilu'd-din ranged his men in 
order of battle. 

Amin Malik commanded, the right wing, 
and Sairfu'd-din Aghrak the left, while 
the Sultin himself took charge of the centre, 
He ordered his men to dismount, and to fasten 
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their horses’ bridles to their girdles, The 
Mongols first attacked hisright wing, which was 
well supported by the centre and the left, and 
they had to retire. Successive charges cost the 
lives of many men without much affecting the 
result, and towards night each army withdrew to 
its camp. MeafWhile, to mislead his opponents 
into the notion that he had received reinforce- 
ments, the Mongol general mounted a nomber 
of manikins or puppets, made of felt, etc., 
upon spare camels and horses, and planted them 
behind his men. The Sultdn’s generals were 
misled by the manceuvre, and wished to retire. 
He would not hear of this, however, but as on 
the day before, ordered them to fight on foot. 
The Mongols this time assailed the left wing, 
but being met by a volley of arrows, withdrew 


again. Having rallied, they renewed the charge | 
and 500 of theiropponents perished. The Sultin — 


then sounded the great trumpet for o charge, 
and his men remounted and extended out, so as 
to enclose the enemy. Kutuku had ordered his 
men not to lose sight of the ful or Imperial 
standard, but on noticing these tactica they 
could not be restrained and broke, and as the 
plain was much broken by gullies where their 
horses stumbled, they fell victims to the better- 
mounted soldiers of the Sultin, and the greater 


part of them perished.*” According to De la , 


Croix, Jalalu'd-din reproached the Mongol 
prisoners he captured with their cruelties, and 
drove nails into their cars to revenge the 
sufferings of hia people.” 

When Chinghiz Khan heard of the disaster 
which had overwhelmed his men he concealed 
his anger, and contented himself with remind- 
ing Kutuku that he had been too accustomed 
to victory, and that he should profit by this 
revere lesson. 7 had & great affection for 
him. 

The fruits of the sn were lost to Jalila'd- 
din by the disputes which arose among his 
subordinates, Amin Malik and Saifu'd-din, who, 
having quarrelled about an Arab horse, part 


of the booty setured in the recent fight, the | 


former struck the latter over the head with a 


doubted whether the Kankalis would submit to 
any decision. Saifu'd-din accordingly’ left 
' ’Oheson, Vol. L pp. 30 land 300. 
~ Op » 410, Tabak dt-i- Masini, 
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him, and marched away towards the mountains 
of Karmiin and Sankuran.™” D'Ohsson says to 
Peshiwar. Hendds that Saifu'd-din was accom- 
panied in his defection by ‘Azam Malik with 
his Ghirians."* This wage serions blow to the 
Sultan. | 

After the capture of Tialikin Chinghiz 
summered his cavalry in the adjoining moun- 
tains.” The Yuan-sii says that after he bad 
taken the city, to avoid the great heat of summer, 
he pitched his camp close by.™ 

We now come toa great difficulty. Some 
of the authorities tell us that on hearing of the 
disaster to his people he at once set out for 


| Ghazni, stopping en route to take the fortress of 
Kerduan, which was destroyed with all ita 


people. Erdmann calls this place Kerzewan, 
and says it capitulated after a month's siege. 
Miles says it wns Indarib, t-e., Andarib.”* 
Mirkhond apparently says that leaving his 
heavy baggage at Baglin, Chinghiz advanced 
upon Bamiyin by way of Andarib.” The 
Jahdn-kishdéi distinctly makes Bimiyiin the 
next point to which Chinghiz directed his 


march, but Bimiyin is not only not on the 


route to Parwan nor even near it, but it is 
a very roundabout way to get thither by 
Bimiyin may be a mistake for Walian,” and it 
is certainly consonant with Chinghiz Khan's 


policy that he should have punished that place. 


after his men had suffered defeat there. 
Whether it was Bimiyin or Walian, we are 

told that he laid siege to the place, and met with 

a firm resistance. He built a large mound of 


edrth, on which he planted his wooden batter- 


ing engines, which he covered with the wet 
akins of cows and horses to prevent them from 
being fired by the enemy, but the town still 


held out, and the Mongols’ store of ammunition 


began to get exhansted. During the siege 
Muatugan, the son of Jagatai, was killed by 
an arrow from the walls, and Chinghiz was 
determined to be bitterly revenged, and having 
animated his soldiers to rénewed efforts he at 


length captured the town. Every living crea- 
whip. The Sultén did not interfere, as he | 


ture, man and beast, was destroyed, the mother 
of Muatogan entering the town with the soldiery 
superintended the hecatomb, The buildings 
yt samge _ Vol. I. p. 294; Erdmann, p. 423; Shajrats 
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in the town were destroyed, it was re-named 
Maubaligh, i.¢., city of woe, or unfortunate city : 
the environs were reduced to a desert, and it 
remained so for a hundred years.™ 

An incident of the siege shows the hard lines 
of Mongol policy sometimes, Weare told that 


Jagatai was absent when his son was killed, | 


and retarned while the place was being demo- 
lished. His father desired that the death of the 
young prince should be concealed from him, and 
an excuse waa therefore made for his absence. A 
few days later Chinghiz being at table with his 
three younger sons, and feigning to be angry, 
reproached them for not being obedient to his 
orders, especially fixing his eyes on Jagatal. 


The latter, afraid, went on his knees, and pro- | 


father, a vow which he repeated. Thereupon 
Chinghiz said to him :-—‘‘ Your son, Muatugan, 
has been killed. I forbid you to complain.” 

Strack as by lightning by these words, Jagatai 


nevertheless restrained his teara, but after the | 


meal was over he withdrew for a while to recover 
himself." 

Chinghiz Khin now continued his advance. 
We are told that he marched so mopidly 
that for two days his. men had not time to 
cook their food, When he reached the field of 
Parwan,*’ he asked Kutuku and another 
general to point ont to him the positions of the 
two armies, and shewed them how they should 
have chosen their ground better, and blamed all 
of them for the recent defeat.” 

The defection of Saifu'd-din and his men had 
reduced Jalilu'’d-din’s forces by one half, and 
although he had, according to Ibn-al-Athir, sent 
a donghty message to Chinghis Khan after the 
late fight, bidding him, “ choose a battle-field, 
and he would mect him there,'"* he was con- 


strained to retire from Ghazni, where he left a | 


garrison, towards the Indus, the probable 
reason being, socording to Major Raverty, that 
be claimed the western parta of the Panjib 
and also of Sindh as successor to Mu’izu'd-din 
Ghiiri. Chinghiz, who was informed of the 
division in his camp, advanced rapidly towards 
Ghazni, where he arrived 15 days after Jaliln'd- 
din bad left it, and where he left Mahmid 
* D'Ohass Vol. Epp. $04 and 296; De ln Croix. pp. 
ee Bo and 26 
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governor. Jalilu'd-din had posted 
Uz Khin, called Orkhan by D'Obsson, at 
Kajla, with o small force to keep the Mong 
in check till he could get across with his 
family and valuables, but he was defeated, and 
had to retire,** Nissavi tells us the Saltin 
had since his departure from Ghazni suffered 
from s severe colic, which hardly permitted 
him to go about, even ina horse-litter. He was, 
nevertheless, obliged to mount, as he heard the 
enemy's vanguard had reached a place called 
Hardir. He accordingly hastened against them, 
and surprised them in their camp, and having 
killed most of them returned in safety to his 
camp.” 

When Chinghiz came up he gave the com- 
mand of his right wing to his son, Jagatai, 
and of the left to his other son, Ogotai, retain- 
ing the centre in his own hands, where he 
surrounded himself with 600 of his guards.** 
Ukar Kiljeh and Katur Kiljeh were ordered 
to advance some distance in front, and to try 

and capture the Sultin alive.“ 

The place where Chinghiz came up with him 
was on the Indus, at a point nearly. opposite 
the Nilib ferry. It was in September 1221. 
The small Khwarizmian army found itself with 
® bow-shaped formation around it on three 


Talvid. was rovert 








on the Indns.seot away, so that ins soldiers 


might not be tempted to rely on them, resery- 
ing one only for the passage of his harem, 
but it unfortunately broke in pieces, and the 
ladies had to remain in the camp. Jaldlu’d-din 
vasir, while Amin Malik commanded the 
right. The latter began the struggle, the left 


wing being used as a reserve, Nissavi re- 
ports how Jalila'd-din put himself at the head 
heen. okie Taam et charged the main 
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horse killed under him, and jeceielt another 
mount, in order to bring ap fresh troops, This 
advantage nearly won him the victory, for a 
rumour spread among the Mongols that the 








Sultan had broken their main body. Chinghiz | 


restored the fight by his personal bravery, 
Knowing that the Sultin had weakened his left 
wing, he ordered Bela Noyan to traverse some 
bye-ways in the mountain, which o native of 
the place told him was possible. He, accord- 
ingly under this man’s guidance marched 
without losing many men between rocks.and 
precipices, and fell upon the Sultin’s left 
wing from behind, and being much weakened 
it could not resist." Another account says 
that the Mongols made their chief attack 
upon Amin Malik, and the right wing, which 
fled towards Peshiwar. According to some 
accounts, he was killed by a body of Mongols 
who were posted on that side. This ts not 
quite certain, however, and it is possible he 
escaped and afterwards met with his death in 
Sindh.” The left wing was also broken and 
towards noon the Sultdin was left with but 
700 brave men of the centre, with whom he 
made daring but unavailing charges, and the 


ranks of the enemy, who had been ordered | 


to take him alive, drew closer and closer.** 

Thereupon U jash Malik, alsocalled Akhas, son 
of Khin Malik, seized the bridle of his horse, 
and dragged him away. He bade a sorrowfnl 
adiou to his wives, and having taken off his 
armour and arma, except his sword, bow, and 
quiver fall of arrows, he summoned a fresh 
charger; had it saddled, and boldly jumped 
with it from the bank into the rapid Indus, 
which flowed eight or ten yards below, and 
with his backler on his back and holding his 
standard aloft he swam over in safety.” 
Abu'l-farnj, apparently quoting Joveni, says 
that when in mid-stream he stopped and dis- 
charged a volley of arrows at the Mongols. 
The gallant horse which had borne him over was 
kept by Jalila’d-din without being mounted 
until the siege of Tiflis in 1226. Major Raverty 
save that there isa place onthe west bank of 
the Indus, a little below Nilib, called Ghor- 
~* Rashidu'd-din, quote: by De De la Croix, p. 317. 
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trap, or the Horse's Leap, which perhaps took 
its name from the incident just deseribed.** — 
Some of the Mongol chiefs would have plung- 
ed into the river after Jalilu'd-din, but were 
restrained by Chinghiz,and Juveni was'told by 
a nomber of witnesses that they fired their 
arrows ot the fugitives who had rushed in 
after their master, and that for a distance of an 
arrow's flight the water was reddened with 
blood. Chinghiz himself greatly admired the 


dashing feat, and, we are told, put his hand ‘to 


his mouth, which was a sign of astonishment, 
and pointed it out to his sons as worthy of 
imitation, saying that such a son was worthy 
of his father, Jalilu'd-din had thrown his 
treasures of gold and silver into the river, and 
these were partially recovered by divers em- 
ployed by the Mongol chief.** The battle, 
according to Nissavi, was fonght on the 9th of 
December 1221." 

The account followed by Miles and Raverty 
tells us that having reached the opposite 
bank the Sultin dismounted, loosened the 
girths, took off the felt saddle cloth together 
with his own tunic and cloak and his arrows, 
and laid them in the sun to dry, and spread 
his chatr or canopy on the head of his spear, 
which he stack into the ground to shade him 
from the sun. He remained alone until the 
time of afternoon prayer, when about seven 
of his followers joined him, and a small tent 
was pitched for his convenience. |“ Whilst the 
light permitted he watched the progeedings of 
the Mongols, while the heavens above looked 
down upon him with wonder and amazement.'"™* 

Nissavi has a strange report that Jalalu’d-din, 
pained by the screams of his family, who begred 
him to prevent them becoming the slaves of 
the Mongols, ordered them, before he crossed 
the river, to be drowned. Other anthorities 
tell us, on the contrary, that his harem fell into 
the hands of Chinghiz Khin, who ordered all 
the males to be killed, inclading the Sultan's 
eldest son, boy of eight years old, who had 
been captured in the recent fight.” Nissavi 
also has a pathetic account of the immediate 
fortunes of the Suljin when beyond the river. 
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He says he got up fatto a tree to spend the | 


iickieeeealtid Gotaor | 

As he was, walking on the river bank he 
noticed a nomber of his men. and officers, 
who, at the beginning of. the, Inte: struggle 
had fonnd a boat in which they had traversed 
the river amidst great; dangers from rocks, 


particalar friends, with, whom he arranged — 


plans. He was soon after joined by 300 horse, 
who told him 4,000 more had saved themselves 
by swimming two leagues from thence, but 

that they were in great distress from weariness 
and want of clothing, Presently an officer of 


his honsehold, named Jamélo'r-razad, who was | 


not present at the battle, but haying heard that 
his master had escaped, loaded a large boat, with 
food, money, stuffs, bows and arrows, swords, 
é&e. &c,,, with which he crossed the Indus. 
This very seasonable relief greatly pleased. the 
Sultin, who appointed his benefactor steward 
of his household, and surnamed, him. Ikthiar- 
u'd-din, te, the saviour of the faith.” 
Northern India was at. this time subject to 
the Turkish dynasty founded by Qutbn’d-iin, 
Ibak-al-Mu'izi. On the death of Qutbn'd-din, 
about the year 607 a. n. te, 1210, he was 
ncoecded by hia son, Arim Shih, who was 
speedily morderce Thereupon ik. partial divi- 
sion of the heritage ensued. Qutbu'd-din 
left three daughters, one of these married 
Sultin. Shamsu'd-din I-yal-tamsh. who had 
been much cherished by his father-in-law, 
and given the fief of Budion. He was now 








raised to the throne of Dehli.. The other 


two danghtera of, Qutbu'd-din were succes- 


sively, marriod, by, Nagirn’d-din Kabajoh, of | 


whom Minhaj-i-Sarij tells us that,on the 
death of his father-in-law,“ he proceeded to 
Uchchah and ed himself of the city of 
Multin and Sindustin (ie, . Siwistin,. the 
modern Sihwin), and Diwal, as faras the sea- 
coast. The whole he brought under his away 
and subjected the fortresses, cities, and, towns 
of the territory of Sindh, assumed two canopies 
of state, and annexed the country as far as the 
limits of Tabarhindah, Kuhram, and Sarsuti.’** 
On the death of evel the district of 


320 and 321 








p. 582. 
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Fa biadivetSseus sae by the Khala 
chiefs, while Lahor was sometimes seized by 
each of the two brothers-in-law above named, 
the ralers of Dehli and of Sindh respectively, 
ased veinotinash; doy Malile ‘Tajaididtn i LaMes 
of Gharni.™*. L «abi rand 

When Jalalu'd-din, after crossing the Indus 
as we have described, had collected 4 few men 
about him, he set out eastwards. Raverty says 
he entered the Chul desert tract of Jaruk, still 





| ‘called, perhaps, from. this fact, Chul-i-Jalili,* 


anil sent on some one to.explore, who reported 
that he had found a bedy of .2,000 Hindus 
evcamped on, the hills of Bilalah.and Nikalah. 
Jalalu'd-din attacked and dispersed, them and 
appropriated their horses, and. thus mounted 
some of. his followers...Having ‘heard . that 
the Mongols were pursuing him, he now retired 
towards Dehll, andsentan envoy to I-yal-tamsh 
to, recall the. friendship which «bad. hitherto 
subsisted between their peoples, and asking for 
ahelter. I-yal-tamsh charged this envoy with 
having conspired against him, and put him to 
death, and excused himself from granting him a 
settlement on the ground that the climate 
would injure the Sultan's health, but, offered 
to welcome him if he would, go on to Dehli, an 
offer which perhaps meant that he would thus 
get him into his power. He sent. a messenger 
with presenta to excuse the murder of, the 
envoy, According to Minhaj-i-Saraj he, on the 
contrary, sent an army against him.’ At all 
slowest it, was, plain that ho; would not he 
welcomed at Dehli,;ea he turned. his» steps 
elsewhere, and despatched a force into the hills 
of Jud, in the midst of the Sindh-Sagar Doab, 
which defeated. the Xhokars, and returned 
witha great booty, .Jaliln'd-din married the 
daughter of the Rai of Khoékar, while. the 
latter's son, who was given the title of Kutlugh, 
joined him with a force. D'Obsson apparently 
calls this. chief, the prince of Judi... He 
says he had 1,000 horsemen and. 5,000 foot 
soldiers with him ; the, Sultdn, who, had 4,000 
men with him, defeated this army also. Its 
chigt wan sek by enemen an. Riles ae 
secured much booty... tat are 
There had long been strife "beleuan, 
Ehikars and Kabajah, the ruler. of Rindh, 
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already named, who was encamped near Uch- 
cha or Uch, with 20,000 men. Jalilu'd-din | 
now sent Jahin Pahlavan against the latter 
at the head of 7,000 men. They surprised 
Kabajoh in the night, and completely defeated 
him. He fled to an island on the Indus, and 
Jalilu'd-din oceupied Uchchi. Presently he 
reached Multan, and on the Sultan's demand 
paid him a considerable sum, Meanwhile the 
hot season being at hand Jalilu'd-din withdrew 
to the Salt Range, and captured a fortress called 
Bisiram or Bisram, where he was wounded in 
the hand by an arrow.” The Mongols impel- 
led him to move further, and he approached 
Maltin, where Kabajah, knowing he was hard 
pressed, refused him admittance. He then 
went on to Uch, where he stayed two days, and 
which be fired, and thence went on to Siwastin 
or Sihwan, already named, which was held by 
a deputy of Kubajah, Fakhro'd-din Salari, who 
sent out a detachment, which was beaten, and 
he then thought it best to submit, Jalalu’d-din 
entered the town, where he remained a month, 
conferred a robe of honour on Fakhru'd-din, 
whom he appointed his deputy in Sindustin, — 
and then went on to Dibal and Damrilah, at 
the mouth of the Indus. There he encamped, 
its Abyssinian governor having meanwhile taken 
flight in a boat, and there he founded a Jimi’ 
Masjid on the ruins of an idol temple. Thence 
he sent a force under Khas Khén towards 
Nahrwalah, in Gojarat, which returned with o 
vast booty.“” He remained in this district till 
the Mongols returned home to their own 
country, when he also retraced his steps across 
the Indus. Thus did the young Sultan evade hig 
merciless pursuers, to whom we will now turn. 

Chinghiz Khan was not likely to allow him 
to escape without an effort. He accordingly 
sent Bela Noyan and Durbai Noyan, called 
Tortai by Haverty, and Durmuan by Miles, 
with 20,000 men across the Indus in pursuit of 
him. They speedily reached the district for- 
merly governed by Qamrn’d-din Karmini, and 
which had recently been seized by one of the 
Sultdn’s Amirs, a district which Raverty calls 
Bauban or Banian. Here wasthe strong fortress 
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of Nandanah, called Bebeh by Erdmann, and 
rightly Biah by D’Ohsson, who says one of Jalal- 
o'd-din's officers was in command of it, and 
that it was taken with great slaughter.” The 
Mongols now advanced upon Multin, along the 
western bank of the Jhelam. Finding the river 
there unfordable, they constructed a bridge by 
means of rafts. They then invested the town, 
and battered it severely with catapulia for 42 
days, but were eventually obliged to raise the 
siege on account of the terrible summer heat. 
They therefore contented themselves with 
plundering the district round Maltin, Labor, 
Peshawar, and Malikpir, recrossed the Indus, 
and went back to join their master"" Mean- 
while Chinghiz Ehin, whose policy waa to 


stamp ont every ember of dissatisfaction, had 
despatched three fresh armies, southwards and 


westwards and northwards. under his sons, 
Jagatai and Ogotai, and the general Iichikadai 
respectively. 

Abn'l-ghizi says that Jagatai was sent to the 
provinces of Kesh and Makran.™ De la Croix. 
apparently following Rashtdu'd-din, says he 
took 60,000 men with him, and was sent to the 
provinces of Sindh and Kirmin, to prevent 
Jalaln’d-din from sheltering there.” He says 
forther that Makran at this time appertained 
to Sindh. 

His account is that Jagatai first captured 


the various principal places in Kirmén, then 


turned to Moakrin, and captured Tiz which 
Ishtakhri names a8 a sea-port of Makrin and 
some other places, and then wintered in 
Kilanjar, which Wolff identifies probably with 
a portion of the modern Baluchistin, Its ruler 
was the Salar Ahmad, who was submissive, and 
supplied the invaders with forage and other 


As he meant to stay there some time the 


| soldiers built themselves houses, and even got 


themselves flocks of sheep, Their quarters were 
far apart, and they had plenty of slaves to wait 
on them. They planted gardens, and began, in 
fact, to behave as if they meant to settle there 
altogether. Presently, however, the hot winds, 


| which prevail there in summer, began to blow, 
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many of the Sater ai were : ateiolcen down, ae 
the rest were reduced to great weakness, 
This. prevented them from attacking Fars 


and part of Khuzistén, which were under the | 
and bodies of troops were appointed to invade 
every partof Ghir, Khorasan, and Seistin, and 


authority of Ghifisu’d-din, Jalilo’d-din's 
younger brother. We read that he sent 
envoys to the countries of Kesh, Kachh, 
Makrin, and the port of Surat, and received 
their submission; troops being sent to those 
who were not submissive, and that having put 
governors in the districts and towns he had con- 
quered, Jagatai marched northwards to rejoin 
his father." 

While Jagatai was overronning the province, 
now called Balochistan, Ogotai marched upon 
Ghazni, at this time, we are told, called Dirno’'l- 
Malk, or the Royal City, the famons capital of 
the great Indian conqueror Mabmiid and of his 
descendants. The statement that 1t was now 
attacked and destroyed ia not easy to reconcile 
with that already made that it submitted to 
Chinghiz Khin, who put Mahmid Yelvaj there 


as ite roler, unless it had in the meantime re- | 


volted like Herat, &c. However this is to be 
explained, we read that the place now resisted 
bravely. Twice the citizens broke down the 
mounds on which the besiegers had planted 


their engines, while they disabled 100 of their | 


battering rams, but it wasof no avail. The 
wall of the town presently felland filled up the 
ditch with its ruins, over which the Mongols 
hurried. The commander and his followers died 
fighting, The place was then sacked during four 
or five hours, the artisans were transplanted 


to Mongolia, while the citizens who remained | 


alive were allowed to ransom their honses."* 
Ogotai now advanced upon Ghir, the reduction 
of whose various fortresses is described by 
Minhaj-i-Saraj alone, and in a way which is so 
embarrassing that it is impossible to redace his 


narrative to order. We read that Ogotai | 


having reached Pul-i-Ahingarin, ¢.c., the Black- 
smith’s Boundary, near Firfizkth, halted and 
pitched his camp. Thence he sent the Juzbis 
Saadi and Mankadhnu or Mankadah, and some 
other Noyans, with a large force to subdue 
Seistin.*” The Noyan Abakn was sent with a 
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large force against the ontreacolsbasdaapacol 
Gharjistin.” Another force under the Noyan 


during the whole of that winter slaughter 
Was.cuntieg. by Mane, Mingo: a crnien sees eee 
the townships and villages.” 

oni eeeaiae See Stee eee 
detail. 

To begin with Seistin. Rashidu'd-din anys 
Ogotai sent to ask his father's permission 
to invade Seistan, bat received orders to 
rejoin him on account of the great heata, so 
leaving his prisoners in charge of Kiku Noyan, 
he advanced northwards to rejoin his father 





return to the account of Minhaj-i-Saraj, he 

says that the foree which had advanced to 
the gate of Seistin took that place by assanlt, 
and it had to fight in every quarter of it before 


and men, great and small, all resiated obstinately 
with knife and sword, and all were killed,“ 

the fortress of Ashiyar, In order to under- 
atand this we must digress somewhat, When 
Chinghiz Khin marched across the Hindu 
Kish into Afghanistin, he left behind at his 
camp at the hill of Numan between Tilikan 
and Balkh, his heavy baggage and treasures, 
since it was impossible to traverse the mountains 
of Gharjistin with such impedimenta. He 
left m small force in charge of this camp. 
Meanwhile a number of neighbouring fortresses 
had not surrendered. The fortresses of Ghar- 
jistin, says Minhaj-i-Saraj, were Rang or 
Zang, Bindar or Pindar, Balarwan or Parwan, 
Laghri, Siya-Khanah (variants of the name 





are Shina Khanah and Sata Ehanah), Sabekji 


or Sabankji, and Ashiyar. The majority of 
these fortresses were galleries on the faces of 
the mou:taina, dc," Within the fortress of 
RETR eE eS Sy ES ee ee 
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great determination and energy, named Amir 
Muhan.mad the Marachani. He staried from 
Ashiyar with a large force to try and secure 
the vast booty which the Mongols had col- 
lected, and he seized on as many wheeled 


carriages laden with gold and other wealth as 


he could in the Mongol camp, set free a large 
number of captives, and secured many horses. 
Ogotai having, as we have seen, reached Pol-- 
Ahingarin, seat the Noyan Abaka, who waa 
the commander of 10,000 Manjanikchis or 
catapult workers, against Ashiyar, which he 
proceeded to attack. As it was too strong to 


storm they blockaded it, and this blockade 
lasted for fifteen months, until the people inside, | 





th eat. the bodiea: ‘of thos” who" ware “killed 


or died, and inter alia, it was reported that 
there was there a woman of the minstrel class 


who had a mother and a female slave. Both 
having died, she dried their bodies and sold the 


corpses for 250 dinars of pure gold, after which. 
she also died. The blockade having lasted for 


fifteen months and ten days, only abont 30 men 
remained alive inside, They seized the Amfr, 
Mubammad the Maraghani, killed him, and 
threw his head near the Mongol camp, hoping 
thus for better treatment. When the Mongols 
saw the head they at once assaulted and carried 
the fortress and killed every one inside, and 


then proceeded to capture the other strong- 


reduced to great distress, were constrained holds of Gharjistin.™ 
MISCELLANEA. 


THE PEOVERES OF ALI EBN ABI TALEBSI. 
Translated by K. T. Best, M.A., MBAS. 
Principal, Guserat College. 

Continued from For XIE. p, 272. 

188. Honour ia acquired in two ways—by acting 
justly, and helping our fellow men. 

189. The bitterness of this life ia the sweetness 
of the next. | 

190; He who is modest is worthy of respect. 

191. Do not deceive him who asks your advice, 
nor be angry with him who exhorts you. 

192. He who consults a wise man reigns, but 
he who takes no advice perishes. | 

193. The tongue of wisdom ia truth, that of 
folly falachood. 

194, The speech of a man is the balance of his 
intellect. , 

185. Direct your tongue and you will be safe. 

196. To eat in moderation keeps off many 

197. Speak the truth even against your own 
interests. 

198. A little politeness is better than high rank. 

199. 'The food of the world is poison, and its 


20). Blessed is he who puts on the tranquillity 


of a contented mind as a garment, and puts away 


201. The fidelity of k man is known by his oaths. 


202. He is your brother who helps you in 


203. The learning of aman ia better than his 
| gold. | 


204. To pay debts ia a part of religion. 
Rist By benefiting your enemy you will subdue 


206. He is your brother, who helps you with 
his wealth, and not by the mention of his relation- 
ship. | 

207. Wealth is increased by givingalma liberally, 


208. Sell earthly things in exchange for heavenly 


and you will guin, 

209. If you rise early you will be prosperous, 
210. Good worka make life happy, 

-211. The troubles of man come from the 


212. He gives twice who gives cheerfully. 

#13, Trust in God and He will satisfy 

214. Act in such a way that you may earn in 
old age what you missed in youth, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Journal the Ariat. ' | 

ego ers, aires pes, of Bengal, Vol. LIT. 
The first paper is a valuable contribution by 

Mr. V. A. Surry, Bengal Civil Service, on the 

Gold Coins of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty, 
After some preliminary remarks, the most 

important of which will be noticed below, Ses- 
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types and devices of the coins, and the p 


on which Mr. Smith's classification of th i "te 
We are glad to find here that ha disaants | 
entirely from the theory that the female fours 


on the reverse of these coins is intended invari. 
ably to represent Parvati or Durgil. The Early 


Guptas were certainly not exclusively of the 


ci wee 
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there is nothing whatever in their history to lead 
to the supposition that they made any such 
profession of the Saiva faith, as would be implied 
by their adopting so uniformly the figure of 
Pirvati on their coins. As Mr. Smith suggest, 


the interpretation of this figure as Pirvati can 


be due to nothing but the fact that it is identical 
in all essential points with the figure on the 
Indo-Seythiun coins, which is connected there 
with the name: of Apdoxpo or ApSoypo,—ooupled 
with the supposition that this representa a 


Sanskrit word, Ardh4grd, and that the latter is — 


capable of being interpreted to mean ‘ half Siva,’ 
i.e. hia consort Pirvat!, in allusion to his form 


of Ardhandrifa, or the god half male and half 
female. ArdAégrd is a possible Sanskrit forma-— 


tion; and that is all that can be said for it. 


We have no loxicographical authority for such a — 


compound having been ever formed and used ; 
and, if it should be formed, it certainly could not 
have the meaning of Pirvati as the half of Ugra 
or Siva. Mr, Smith’s conclusion is that the 


female figure represents, in almostevery instance, | 
the goddess Sri or Lakshmi,—not specially os 


the consort of Vishnu, and therefore aymbolical 
of the Vaishnava religion; but simply aa repre- 
senting Fortune, Victory, or regal splendour. 
—Aa regards the ‘ bird-standard," which appeara 
first on the coins of Samudragupta—Mr. Smith, 
differing from Professor Wilson and General 
Cunningham, finds himself unable to accept it ia 
representing Garuda, and, while the 
simple term ‘bird-standard," as involving no 
theory, shews a decided inclination to agree with 
Mr. Thomas’ interpretation of it as a peacock. 
The ovpper coins of Chandragupta, however, 
ahew plainly that it ia intended for Garuda ; 
for the larger specimens have on the reverse 
the aimilar representation of a bird, with wings 
spread out sideways, and also with human 


arms stretched out sideways and downwards | 


between the wings and the legs; this can- 


seal of « Gayh copperplate grant of Samudra- | ‘ 


gupta, which, though the plate itself seems to be 
spurious, hac apparently an antique and genuine 
seal attached to it;—also on the seal of a grant 
of the Mahdrdja Sarvaniths of Uchchakalpa, a 





fendatory of the immediate successors of the 


Early Guptas ;—and also on the seal of the R4jim 


grant of Tivaradéva (Archaeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. 
XVIL Fi. vi.) 

grams,’ which are found on most of the Gupta 
gold coins. As Mr. Smith points out, the term 
‘monogram’ is a misnomer; since these marks 
eertainly contain bcos ge rete fet 


perhaps the closest guess to the true meaning 
of them that has as yet been made. 
Section IV. deals with a question to which 


Hindu weight and coin called suvarna, and weigh- 
ing 80 raktikds, or, as Mr. Smith's resulta seem 
to shew, 146 grains —the coins of the imperial 
Early Guptas denote at least three very differ- 
ent standards of weight, of approximately 
125, 130, and 134-35 grains respectively, and 
follow old Roman, Lydian, and Macedonian stan- 
dards. 

Sections V. and VI. deal with the Find-spote of 
the Gupta coing, and as a result, with the ques- 


“coinage was struck and chiefly current in terri- 
\ tocies far to the east of: Kemnay; and that these 
‘territories may be roughly described as the — 
Plame eg iy ipsa sais is Sh 
“tricta;" and Mr. Sean. OUTS SF 


ayes 
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eastern dominions of the Gupta kings, with the 
probability of their having also had important 
seats of government at Mahéba, Khajuriho, and 
Kilaijar. This conclusion, as regards Pdpali- 
putra, is well in accordance with the position of 


the localities in which the Gupta stone-insoriptions | i 


are found; and with the fact that at least two of 
those inscriptions mention Pitaliputra, whereas 
none of them mention Kanyikubja or Kanauj. 
But, aa regards the value of the evidence of 
eoing on such a point, it must always be borne 
in mind that gold coins may easily be found, even 
from those in which they are struck or are 


properly current, having been transported for | 


purposes of commerce, or as votive offerings by 
pilgrims; and that the same want of conclusive- 
nesa, toa certain extent, attends the inference that 
may be drawn from the finding of silver coins 
alao. On the other hand, copper coins would 
never be exported for such purposes; and the 
existence of them to any considerable extent im 
any particular locality, would be a most sure and 


certain sign that the capital of the king by 


whom they were issued waa im or very close to 
that locality. The copper coins of the Early 
Guptas, however, that have as yet been found, 
are eo very few and rare, that no conclusion can 
be arrived at on the support of them. 


The remainder of the paper ia occupied with 
of the coins examined by him, and with his 
readings of the legends on them. 

In hia introductory remarks, Mr. Smith 
: that the name of the founder of the 
family was not simply Gupta, as it is usually 
accepted, but Srigupta, which form he uses 
throughout; the grounds for this being—that the 
past participle, gupla, ‘protected,’ can hardly 
stand alone for a name; whereas Sri- 
gupta, ‘ protected by or Lakahmi,’ gives a 
suitable meaning, and is a complete name ;—and 


that the Chinese pilgrim I-taing (about A.D. 675 | 


to 690) speaks of a king Srigupta, who preceded 
his time by five hundred years. This is a point 
that has doubtless occurred to others also; but 
it is not so easy to dispose of it. In the well- 


known name of the Buddhist saint Upagupta,” | 


we have a precisely ‘similar instance of & past 
meaning ‘hidden, comcealed,’ standing 
by itself for @ proper name. And, where érf is 


* Beal's Buddh | a Western World, 
eas ah VoL IL ae 88, 94, 278 
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to emphasise it, and to prevent the possibility of 


doubt, by inserting the honorific prefix arf before 
it,—thus, mahddérydss irt-Srimatydm = nah 





irt-Sripathdydeh puri, “at the glorious city of 
Sripath4,” in line 6 of the Byind’ inscription. 
And, Sually, the word. guple do0e: 20s fae 
allin the name of Ghatotkacha, the son 
founder of the family; it ia only in the case 
Ghatitkachs's son Chandragupta I, ahd 
successors, that the word is of Seg cate 
inagral pete & fee There seems no 
objection, at present, to accepting * Gupta’ by itself 
sin the ama od thin docndar ok the domi And 
it ia quite possible that it is mot originally the 
Sanskrit participle at all, but ia simply a Sans- 
kritised form of a foreign name. 


Following Mr. Thomas and others, Mr, Smith 
allota the first coin figured by him to Ghatitkacha, 
the son of the founder of the family. This, how- 
ever, is by no means a certainty; and, indeed, facts 
tend strongly to negative the correctness of the 
assignment, Mr. Smith has impressed 
upon us that the coins attributed to Ghatdtkacha 
have peculiarly distinctive features of their own. 
Thus, at page 121, he speaka of “ the Hindd charac- 
“ter of nearly all the Gupta gold coins.” Whereas, 
at p- 127 he writesa—"The coins of Ghatétkacha 

“possess no distinctive Hind) characteristics. 
“ The king, who sacrifices at o fire-altar, graspe o 

“peculiar rose-headed standard, which seems ob- 
“viously intended to symbolize the rayed sun. 
“The Sun and Fire are, in inythclsbry:elasuit 
“convertible terms; and I think it may fairly be 
“aesumed, on the evidence of the coins, that 
“ Ghatétkacha (though he may have beena Hin- 
“aa), was a worshipper of the solar fire, as his 

“ Indo- undoubtedly were.” 





Scythian 
| And again, at p. 129, he speaks of “the undis. 
| “ puted solar character of Ghatotkacha’s coinage.” 


The emblem interpreted as a ‘ fire-altar,’ however, 
is not a peculiarly distinctive feature of the 
coins attributed to Ghatétkacha; for it appears 
again on some of the coins of Samudragupta, on 


And we have it uniformly 
pra Risa eda hii pore eo ‘ped 
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| goes, it was only at this period that sun-worship 
became a: all general in the more atrictly Hindd 
part of northern India; and it was undoubtedly 
introduced by a purely sun-worshipping race 
from the north-west frontierof India, who then 
began to overrun the country, and finally over- 
threw the Early Guptas, eartien RI 
however,—if this ij the correct interpretation 

/—is far more distinctive symbol; as it 
appears nowhere again in any of the Early 
Gupta coins, except,—without the staff, and as 
a symbol only,""—on one coin, bearing the name 
of Chandra (PL iii, No. 2}, which ia attributed to 


alwys coupled with (lin fciédia, Sho epeaial aiablias 
of the Saiva creed; whichis certainly against the 
symbol being a distinctive sign of solar worship. 
Smith, interpret it og a ‘fire-altar;’ and though 
Mr, Smith states, at p. 126, that “in at least one 
“plainly indicated,"—it ia still a fair matter of 
argument aa to whether the emblem may not be 
a vessel containing the sacred tulasf-plant, as has 
been suggested, or even something of an entirely 

imational character. There has always 
been « tendency to connect the Early Guptas 
specially with solar worship, by accepting them | t 
as belonging to the Saryavarhda or lineage of the 
wun. And it is doubtless this tendency, coupled 
with “the connection which existed between the 
“ atvamdédha-ceremony and solar worship,” which 
has influenced Mr. Smith in suggesting, at p. 129, 
that Samudragupta also, “though a good Hind, 
“may have been, as so many Hinds still are, 











. sovereignty im 
those times was Mahdrdjddhirdja, which was 
assumed for the first time by Ghatitkacha’s son 

L On Mr. Smith's own shewing, 
therefore (p. 156), Ghapotkacha’s Sank wees 


of whose reign we hare the. Indir plate, of the 
year 146, which opens with an invocation of the 
sun, and records a grant to a temple of the sun 
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bottom, in front of hia feet—is Hj a*)chi™ 
gdm=araj[ i*)iya karmabhir=utlamair=jayal[ti*), 
by (his) excellent deeds.” There is no room here 
for the syllubles ghaié before the &(4*]; and 
here, as below the king's arm, the & ia formed in 


such a way as to shew distinctly that it is the sole | 


consonant of the syllable, and is not merely the 
lower part of tk. The coins, therefore, are coins 


of waking named Kacha, not Ghatitkacha; and, | 


as pointed out above, the two names are utterly 
distinct. Nor does the legend on the reverse, 
sarva-rdj-dchchhétid, ‘the exterminator of all 
kings,’ suffice to shew that these are Gupta coins; 
much less that they are coins of Ghatétkacha. 
This epithet does, it is true, occur in some of the 
Gupta inscriptions, But there is nothing dis- 
tinctive about it, to restrict the use of it to the 
Gupta kings. And, in four of the five instances 
in which it does occur,—vis. the Mathuri, Bihiir, 
and Bhitari inscriptions, and the spurious copper- 
plate spoken of above,—it is to Samnudragupta 
that it is applied. Only in the Bileand inscrip. 
tion is there any possibility of applying it to 
Ghatctkacha; and there, also, the probability is 
that it applies to Samudragupta. Accordingly, 
on the analogy of the similar expressions, apra- 


tiratha, pardkrama, and krildnta-paraéu, which | 


are applied im imscriptions to Samudragupta and 
occur on undoubted coins of Samudragupta,— 
this legend, sarva-rdj-échchhétld, shows, if it 
proves anything at all, that the coins on which it 
appears are coinsof Samudragupta. The name of 
Kicha, however, prevents this attribution. Who 
the Kacha of these coins was, cannot at present 
be said, The name is of rare occurrence. But 
it ia met with elaewhere; ¢.g. in the case of two 
kings or chieftains, Kicha I. and Kicha IL, 
mentioned in an inscription of the fifth or sixth 
eentury A.D. in the Ajanté Caves.™ The Kiicha 
of these coins, however, is probably to be looked 
for among the later Indo-Scythians, who were 
contemporaries of the Early Guptaa in the Paii- 
jab and the north-west of India. 


sing pel Erapen. pepe tek pee br! he I. 
Prupeiston off tha. Wiewpnelenee Be hewn 
The study of Sanskrit haa been greatly facili- 
tated by the introduction of Prof. BR. G. Bh&n- 
diirkar's two books. But the chief aim in preparing 
these excellent books was, we think, to simplify 
the intricacies of grammar, and to present the 
subject in an easily intelligible form. They 
contain, therefore, rather too much grammar and 
“ Tho asterisks denote vowels and syllables that fal] 
bial there fs doaberel marke somewhat like posi 





part of the studies taught in High Schools and 
Colleges in India; and the majority of students, 
who present themselves at the University Exa- 
minations, select Sanskrit aa their second 
language. But though Sanskrit has been so 
largely studied, it is not uncommon to find that 
students, who can readily repeat o string of 
grammatical forms, however recondite and diffi- 
cult, are hardly able to construe a single sentence, 
or to speak in the way in which people spoke 
Sanskrit when it was a living language. That is to 


| say, they have no command of the language. The 


reason is not far to seek. The standard works, 
the Kivyas and the Nifakas, are too high for be- 
gunners, and cannot be much utilized without the 
help of a teacher, which is beyond the reach of 
many students. This monthly Magazine has, 
therefore, been undertaken to meet the desidera- 
tum of a good reading-book, which atudents can 
reac and understand by themselves. The Sana- 
krit Reader contains, for the present, 16 pages. 
It is divided into four parts. Part I. contains 
sections 1-3, adapted for Anglo- Vernacular Stan- 
dards 1V—VI. respectively, and consists of easy 
exercises for translation. Care is taken that 
with which students are familiar in Prof. 
Bhindirkar’s books; but when any new words or 
forma occur, explanatory foot-notes are given. 
Part Il. is meant for students of Standards V1. 
and VII. It includes a collection of choice 
words, expressions, and idioms, from various 
Sanskrit writers, with their English equivalenta. 
ube is intended for the candidate classes in 
High Schools, In it, it is proposed to pi 

abstracts of the standard Sanskrit Karyas, Nata. 
kas, Kathds, &c,,on the plan of Lamb's well known 
Tales from Shakespeare.” Part IV. is expected to 
serve as reading for more advanced students. It 
contains elegant extracts from original Sanskrit 
works, with full explanatory notes in English. 
Thus it is intended that this serial shall be use. 
ful to those for whom it is meant, and shall be 
read ag s companion to Prof. Bhi&ndirkar’s 
books. The parts and sections are so graduated 
aa to meet the requirementa of all classes of 
students, from beginners -to undergraduates, It 
also aime at supplying interesting reading to 
those who do not read with & view to examination, 
The numbers are to be issued monthly, ut a very 
small rate of subscription, We cannot too highly 
commend this undertaking, and hope that it may 


| be widely known and used. 


See 
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SAB-EAN INSCRIPTION ON AN INCENSE-BURNER. 
BY E. REHATSEE. 


PYHIS little cubical vessel which has been | 


~ dugup in Mareb, the ancient capital of 
Hadramiit (Genesis X. 26), is, according to a 
drawing by the owner of it, a lady in Aden, 
represented by the adjoining figure. It has 
little legs and small apertures. Of the Inserip- 
, tion, which consists of four 
words, most excellent rub- 
bings were sent to me on two 
slips of paper, by Prof. Peter- 
son, but no clue was given 
as to the order in which the 
words succeed each other on the four sidesof the 
incense burner; fortunately this is not material, 
because, according to my interpretation—which 
I now proceed to give in the order! suppose the 
words to stand—the sense would not be 
different, no matter how the words, all of which 
are triliteral, succeed each other, The inserip- 
tion is to be read from right to left, as I 





have shown the words, and would stand thus | 
on the four sides of the yeasel -— 





Hebrew transliteration, 


1. The Arabic transliteration of this word 
is “Ait Hadak: no such word exists however, 
and two resembling it most, namoly jé= 
Haday and ts Hasak, both designate thorny 
shrubs, whilst the root wit Hadeq is in the 
Hebrew dictionary explained as not in nse in 
that language, but to designate in Arabic the 
thorny shrob melongene spinosa. 





| Tatin, and Sabman; so that 


lettera of this word there can be no doubt 
whalores, because their equivalents in Arabic 
+* and in Hebrew 55 designate myrr , and 
the third letter has in Sabean, Hebrew, and 
Arabic the same meaning, namely end. It 
appears to have been added to this. word 
merely for the sake of symmetry to make it 
triliteral like the others. 

3, The transliteration of this word is ay 
rand, explained in the Qdmis ag a sweet- 
smelling tree, also lignum aloe and even as 
myrtle; but Forskall, in his Flora Aeg., art, 
CXIX, calls it Artemisia pontioa, 

4. The transliteration of this word is bad 
mhiok means justice when yocalised thus 
bi gist; but this signification being evidently 
unsuitable for our inscription, we must take it 
vocalised thus BJ quel, when it means secord- 
ing to the Qidmais and other Arabic dictionaries, 
the costus or costum, a kind of aromatic root 
of Indin and of Arabia. It was known already 
to the Greeks, who named it edoror, Histos, 
which is evidently the same word as the Arabic, 
this word has, like the one for myrrh, passed, 
during the lapse of ages, into several languages 

The four substances mentioned, and occurring 
in the inscription as two couples joined by the 
copula and, were, no doubt, all used as 
fumigatory perfumes m the incense-burner. 

The English rendering of the inseription is :-— 

Hadak, myrrh and, rand, costus; 
or more specially :— 


costus, 





AN INSCRIPTION OF SIVADEVA AND AMSUVARMAN FROM NEPAL. 
BY CECIL BENDALL, M.A. M.B.A.S. 


The original of this transcript is in Gilmiidhi- 
tol, Bhatgaum, and forms one of a series dis- 
covered by me in the valley of Népél in 
November last. As my attention has been 
called by one of the Editors of this Journal to 


the interest attaching to ita date, I publish 


now, at his request, a transcript and translation, 
in anticipation of my fuller study of the whole 
series. The few hours avnilable for work of 
this kind before I leave India would have been 
insufficient but for the kind assistance of my 
friend Pandit Bhagwinlal Indrajt, 
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The present inscription should be compared 
with others of the same two rulers, Sivadéva 
and Améuvarman, published in this Journal 
in 1880 (Vol. IX. p, 168 ff.) by Pandit Bhag- 
winlal Indraji and Dr. Bihler, which ive the 
dates of Sativat 34 and 39 (referred to the Sri. 
Harsha era) for Amsuvarman. As we know 
from Hioven Thsang that Aminvarman flourish- 
ed in the first half of the VIIth century A.D., 
the date of this inscription may contribute to 
the solution of the vexed questions as to the 
eras between the Saka and that of Sri-Harsha. 
Containing three numerals, of which the first 
is the symbol for 300, it can hardly refer to any 
other era than that commencing A.D. 319, 
which is still regarded by some as the Gupta- 
Valabhi era. 


Text. 






[1] ei are 
fx jen a- 
C*] wweqemt frestes 


Carag jeatr- 
C+] amrgehaa: gaeciterpt amr 
[afar] Fate- 








C*] aerag aaa aur sea arre jPage- | 


meee: | 


ial CE PEN CHIE GIERLEEIELI | Taq Aerarat - 
[?] © faites = 








aay 7 









('*) ganar vfracetatt ragenal ~~ 
= |T7aT- 
aTTAT 


C'*) eres Tarah ariiieicy aq arc 
“a7 elca ibe) be 


TRANSLATION. 
_ Hail! From Minagriha. The illustrious 
Sivadéva, meditating on the feet of Bappa, 
who has illuminated the quarters by the day- 
spring of his countless virtues, being in good 
health, to the cultivators resident in the 


| villages of Mikhéshtath and Satsaradraiga (?) 


under the lead of their headmen, with due 
enquiries after their health, addreases the fol- 
lowing order :— 

“ Be it known to you that, at the request of 
the great feadatory A théuvarman, who by 
his renowned ... doughty and . . . prowess 
has subdued the might of his innumerable foes, 
out of regard for him and compassion for you, I 
grant you this boon, namely that the officials of 
Kiabérvati" are allowed entrance for the levying 
only of not more than the three taxes, bot not 
for granting writings or for the five offences. 
Therefore this boon must not be infringed by 
our dependants who have cognisance of this, 


| nor by any other parties whatsoever: and 
| whosoever, in contravention of this order, does 


so infringe or cause infringement, him I will 
in no wise suffer; moreover sach kings as shall 
be after us, ought, as goordians of religion and 
(thus) as followers of grants (made... ,), to 
preserve my order in its entirety. In this 
matter the executive officer Bhégavarman 
Svimin, Satvat 318, on the 10th of the bright 





"fortnight of Jyéshtha. 





THE GAHARWARS AND 
BY A. F. EUDOLF HOERNLE, PH.D. 
‘sidération, The Basihi land-grant," published 


- With regard to the events that led to the 
change of dynasty in Kananj at the time of the 
moceasion of the so-called Ra&thors, I -would | 
venture to make a suggestion for further con- 
my peaerp atom, in spite of the somewhat bar- 
‘ Revised and reprinted from the Centenary Review 


| to T853, Part I. 


RATHORS,' 
LE, PH.D 


in the Jour. Beng. As. Soe. Vol. XLT. Part I. 
p- 321i, seems to me to throw light on this 
point, I do not think the significance of the 
of the Researches of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1784 


mn 


" Gee below, p. 
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is called a son of Mahiala, which is either a 
mere provincialism, or a clerical error for 
Chandra Deva's father is called in the aseeal 
the Bengal Asiatic Society's Preseudsiis for 
1876, p. 131.7 Usnally his father is called 
Mabtohandva whit his son is always ca!led 
| Madanapils." This fact shows that the term 
Chandra was by no means so distinctive, as is 
often thought, of the Kansuj royal family. ‘Terms 
like chendra, tala, péla, were interchangeable 
appendages tothe actual name; and Mahichandra 
might also call himself Mahitala or Mahipals, 
The Sarnith inscription of Mabipila is dated 
A.D. 1026,—a date which synchronises with 
Chandra Deva's father Mahichandra, alias 
| Mahipala. The father of the Sirnith Mabipala 
was Vigrahapila; while the father of Mahi- 
chandra is called Yaso-Vigraha. As Péla and 
Ciandra are interchangeable, [ take Vi 
and Mahipala of Benares as likely to be ‘the 
same as Yaso-Vigraha and Mahichandra (alias 
Mahipila), the ancestors of Chandra Deva. 
Dates and names favour the identification, 

But more, the date of Vigrahapilaand Mahl- 
pila is from A.D. 991 to 1058, which synehron- 
ises with the date of the Chedi rulers, Kokalla 
Il., Gingeya, and Karna." The Chodi rolers 
were of the Haihayo race ;'° and Vigrahapila is 
said to have married Lajji, a princess of the 
Haihaya race."* The Pilas of Benares and the 
Kalachaoris of Chedi, therefore, were closely 
allied. Now Vinayakapila Deva of the earlier 
Kananj line’ possessed Henares about A.D. 


historion! notices. RANTS in in the opening 
verses of that grant has been quite correctly 

The vijaytor ‘ victorious king’ of the second 
verse is Chandra Deva himself, whose descent 
ws described in that verse. The following verse 
(No. 3) relates the circumstances under which 
he obtained the throne of Kananj. In this 
verse, it is stated that, after the death of a king 
Bhoja, there were troublons times under a king 
Karsa,* to which Chandra Deva put an end by 
possessing himself of the country. The king 
Bhoja, I take to be Bhoja Deva II. of the 
earlier Kanauj dynasty, who reigned about | 
A.D. 925-50; for his father Mahendra Pila 
was still reigning in A.D. 921.* Bhoja Deva 
Il.'s son, Viniyaka Pila Deva, may, therefore, 
be put down to A.D. 950-75. Abont this time 
a Réjd Kokalla I, of the Kalachuri dynasty, 
was on the throne of Chedi.* He and his succes- 
sora, Gingeya Deva and Karna Deva, carried 
on many successful wars. They must have 
invaded the territories of Mahoba and Kanauj; 
for Gingeya Deva is recorded to have died at | 
Prayaga, and his coins are fonnd on the site of 
Kanauj. Karga Deva must have reigned about 
A.D. 1025-50, as he is recorded to have been 
® contemporary of Bhima Deva of Gujarit 
(A.D. 1022-72) and of Bhoja Deva of Dhar 
(A.D. 1021-42).* This makes him also a contem- 
porary of Chandra Deva, the first Rathor king 
of Kanauj (about A.D. 1050). [ take it, 
therefore, that the inscription refers to Karna 
Deva of Chedi. 

Parther, in the second verse, Chandra Deva 








| , which is mach eters forge OP meray 
Menigaiee aie WE fe ink- 


aif 
Sure, Ind, Vol. IX p. 
howaover, must be acoapted w 






the original, w & subsoquent 
: z, But Lpossess, throagh the ss Pil idjla alae Jour? Reap as 
of Mr, J. Fleet, a very carefully prepared ink-impres- 1. p. BM 
, to be Mahinla, not | ™ dvéhwol. Surv. Ind, Vol. 1X. p. 77. 
sion, which ¢ the name Jour. Bene he 4a. Boe. Vol. Team : 


Al in the Journal. In all probability T, p. 3M. 
joer ighe ler tly fo ftahitala wid Vol. XXXL Part 1. p. §—(But aso no above, 
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950. 75; but, according t to the Sarnath i inserip- 
tion, in A.D. 1026, Mahipala of the Bihar (and 
Bengal) line is in possession of Benares. The 
latter therefore must have changed hands in 
the interval. This must have occurred in the 
‘troublous times,” when the Chedi kings 


conquered Eananj, while the Palas (allied to | 


them by marriage) conquered Benares. 

I imagine the events to have occurred thna. 
Towards the end of the tenth century the 
Kalachuris and the Palas, being allied, attacked 
the kingdom of Kanangj from the south ond 
east; the former took Kananj, the latter 
Benares; for Jayapila, the father of Vigraha- 
pila, is recorded to have conquered Allahibid. 
While the direct: descendants of Mahipdila 
continued to rule the Bihir and Bengal king- 
dom, including Benares,—one of his younger 
sons, Chandra Deva, obtained for himself the 
kingdom of Kanauj, from the Kalachuri king 
Karna, and founded a new dynasty in Kananj, 
which henceforth took from him ita special 
name Chandra, in order, perhapa, to distinguish 
itself from the original stock of Palas. Hence 
Vigrahapila and Mahip4la, thongh named as 
the ancestora of Chandra Deva, are never incla- 
ded in the royal list of Kananj. 

But further, the Basahi plate of Samvat 1161 
distinctly states, that Mahipila and Chandra 
Deva were of the Gaharwiir race of Rajpits.’* 
The same statement occurs in the land-grant, 
published in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Pro- 
ceedings for 1876, p. 130. So far as I am 
aware, it does not occur in any of the land-grants 
of the Rithor kings of Kananj, except these 
two. In all the other grants, I think, no 
information whatever is given regarding the 
particular Rajpit clan to which the kings 
professed to belong. The Rathor clan is not 
mentioned in any of them. Jt has always been 


taken for granted that the kings of Kananj | 


were of the Riathor clan. For this notion 
there appears to be no other ground than 
the tradition of the Rathor princes of Jodhpur 
in Mirwir, who affirm that Sivaji, their 

ancestor, was a son of a child of Jaya 
Chandra™ of Kananj. Now Jaya Chandra is 

"Jour. Bog, a. Bee, Vol. XEVIT, Pat 1p 

* The name ia spalt mppama Pihadawila in the 
grants; the modern spelling ia T8472 gahar'wir or 
(ueually) TEV gohar'wir, See Elliot's Races of the 


HN. W. Provinces, Vol. Lp. 121, 
aS ('Thie Ia the way in which it haa become customary to 





a historical personage ; he was the last of the 
Kananj kings, who fell in battle with Shahib- 
u'd-din Ghori, as testified by contemporary 
Mohammadan historians."* Sivaji alao is a his- 
torical personage, a real ancestor of the Miir- 
wir Rathor house. The connecting link between 


Sivaji and Jaya Chandra is a child, otherwise 


unknown, who is said to have escaped the wreck 


of his father’s honse and reign. History, I 
believe, knows nothing about him; and the 


tradition about him suspiciously resembles 
similar traditions of princely houses, who claim 
ancient descent by the agency of some mys- 
teriously born or preserved child. In any case, 
if the tradition is correct, it fails to account for 
the remarkable fact, how a family which was 
originally Gaharwir, as stated in their own 
grants, turned into Rithors. In a matter of 
this kind the evidence of a contemporary land- 
grant is of more valoe than a tradition, Bat, 
in fact, the traditions, confused and sometimes 
contradictory as they are, rather support the 
theory here put forward. It is said that “the 
Gaharwirs are of the same family as the 
Rithors, with whom they deem themselves on 
an equality and with whom it is said they never 
intermarry."”. The last statement, however, is 
only partially true. It does not appear that 
the modern Rathora can be traced further back 
than the Kananj family ; and Colonel Tod says 
that a doubt hangs over the origin of the Rithor 
race; by the bards they are held to be deacend- 
ants of Kasyapa.*’ In reference to the latter 
point, it may be noticed that the Gaharwars 
are of the Kiéyapa gotra or order ; though the 
Rithors now profess to be of the Sindilya 
gotra, All these circumstances point to the 
conclusion that the so-called Rithors were an 
offshoot of the Gabharwirs; and it may well be 


that abont the time of Mahipila a separation 


a a in the Gaharwar clan, possibly on 
religions grounds; for the Palas eased 
Buddhism, while the Chandras ote Brih- 
maniste. The separation was marked by the 
secession of the latter to Kananj, and by a 
change in their nomenclature (Chaatie One 
Rithor, for Péla and Gaharwir), 


write his name, es wna hie 


and chandre “4 ya and shondra See 
See Major Haverty's Translation of the Tabagtt. 


pipe, na 
hia Rajasthan, Vol. 1. p. 88, (Reprint, pp. 67, 








Apri, 1835.] 





Gaharwirs are despised by tho other Raéjpit 
tribes," secomling to Tod.** The original rea- 
son of this treatment may have been their 
heretical faith in the time of the Pilas, The 
Rathors would not be the only offshoot from 
the Gaharwir clan; the well-known Baundels 
(of Bundelkhand) are another prominent in- 
stance of Gaharwir descent. Again,—* The 


their claims; and the Gautama Rajpits attri- 
bate their own residence and possessions in the 


Lower Doib to the bounty of a Gaharwir Raja — 


of Kanauj.”” This tradition evidently refers to 


statement of their land-grantes, that they were 
Gaharwirs. Again,—“ The present chief of the 
Gaharwirs resides at Kantit near Mirzspur, 
and, tradition says, Gadan Deo, who by some 
is reckoned the son of Manike Chandra, bro- 
ther of Jaynchandra, the Rithor, came from 
Genares about the end of the 11th century, and 
settled at Kantit.". This, as Sir Henry Elliot 
points out, is » confused tradition. Perhaps 
it points to the secession and emigration from 
Benares under Chandra, at the time of Mahi- 


pila. In any case, it clearly establishes the | 
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wars, who, it is often. asserted, are descended 


chief seat is still in the Benares Division and 
that the Pala kings of Bihir and Bengal, who 





masters of Kanauj; local tradition confirma | wir clan, and consequently were closely related 


| to the Rathors of Kananj.'" It is true there 


Pils Rajis to the Bhathir race"? But there 
is no proof of it. In their inscriptions tho 
Pilas make no mention of their caste. On the 
other hand, there are various incidental notices 
in them, which indicate their having been of a 
Rajpit caste. Thus Vigrahapdla is said to 
Pila Rajis had really belonged to a nondescript 
I only throw this out asa suggestion, It iw 
by no means a new one; Mr. Prinsep already 
made it in the Jour. Beng. As, Soc. Vol. TV. 
Part I. p.670. But much additional informa- 
tion in support of it has since come to light. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M.E.A.8., C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 59.) 


No. CLY. 
Basant PLATE OF GovVINDACHANDRA. 
Sauvat LL6L. 

The original plate containing the inscription 
now published is in the Government Museum 
at Lucknow. It was originally found in the 
village of ‘ Basahi,’ two miles to the north-east 
of the head-quartera town of the ‘Bidbuni’ 
Tahsil in the ‘Etiwah' District in the North- 


West Provinces, and was first brought to notice | 
by Mr: E. T. Atkinson, of Allahfbid. “Tho | 


village is in @ small khéré or mound, into 


which a Thikur cultivator was digging for | “4 ¢ oo 


bricks to build ao house. He came on 
remains of a pakkd house, in the wall of the 
délén of which there were two recesses (tak) 








and in each of these recesses was a plate,'*— 
king of Sathvat 1174, which also now is in the 


| Lucknow Museum. ‘These two inscriptions 


in the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XLIL Part L 
p. 314i, I now edit the inscription of Sainvat 
1161, to accompany the preceding paper by 








seal, which is massive, is big egal r, about 2 "in 
diameter ; it has, in relief ons slightly counter- 





Ee —— —————E—E—E—E—__e 


ol. i. 





sunk surface,—across the centre, the legend | river Yamani at the Place called Asatika or 
Srimad-G@Svindacha[n]dradévah; in the upper | Asatika, and having done worship to the Sun 
part, Garoda, half-man and half-bird, kneeling | (1. 10) and Siva and Visudéva, Gévindachandra 
and facing full-front; and in the lower part, | issaes his commands to all the Malatiames and 
either a éatkha-shell or a chauri. Also the | other people of the village of Vasa bhi(l. 11) 
plate itself has a écttha-shell, with a barbed | in the Jiivati pattald, to the effect that the 
arrow below it, engraved on the left margin. | said village of Vasabhi,—bonnded on the east by 
The seal slides on a ring about 3,“ thick and | the village of Vindhamanai (1. 18) ; on the west 
34°’ in diameter, which had been cut when the by the village of Vadathala: on the south by 
grant came under my notice. This ring runs | the Village of Pusauli; and on the north by 
ona smaller ring, about }’ thick and 22’ in | the village of Siivabhada,—was granted by him, 
diameter, which also had been cut. And ‘this | on the occasion of the wtardyana-semkranti 
second ring rans loosely through the turned- | (1.16) or the sun's commencement of his pro- 
over end of a copper band,—abont 1’ broad at gress to the north, to the Brihman Alhéka 
the widest part, and tapering to the other (1.15), of the Bahvricha aikd, and the Gauta- 
end; and with « pattern of cross-lines on part | ma gffra, with the three praveras of Gautama 
of the outside of it—which is secured by o | and Avitatha and Aigirass,—the son of Ealpé 
rivet which passes through a small hole in the | or Kalyd, and the son's son of Mémé. Lines 17 
top of the plate. The weight of the plate | to 21 contain five of the customary benedictive 
is 7lbs. 12joz,, and of the seal, two rings, | and imprecatory verses, And lines 21 and 33 
band, and rivet, 2lbs. 13}0z.; total, 10lbs. 10oz. | record that the charter was written, i. ¢. com- 
The characters are Nigarl. The language of | posed, by the Pandit Vijayadisa, the son of 
the inscription is Sanskrit throughout, Kiké, with the permission of the Purthita 
The inscription opens with an invocation of Jigika, the Mehatiaka’ Vilhana, and the Pra- 
Vasudéva (line 1), or the god Krishna or | tthdra Gautama. 
Vishgu, followed by o verse in praise of the | 
same god under the name of Dimédara. It 
then continues,—In the lineage named G ih a- 
davaAla (I. 2),"there was a victorious king, 
the son of Mahiala, named Chandra- 
déva(l. 4), who,—when, on the death of 
king Bhéja (1. 3) and king Karga, the world 
became troubled,—came to the resenue and be- 
came king, and established his capital at 
Eanyadkubja (1.5). His son was Madana- 
pila (Ll 6). His son was the famous G 6 vin- 
dachandra (1. 7), the maker of the grant. | 
Lines 8 and 9 record the date, in words and 
figures; viz, Samvat 1161, Ravidina or Sunday, 





Vasabhi is of course the modern "Basi hi’ 
itself, Vindhamana is the modern * Bin- 
dhmau,’ three miles to the east of * Bash hi" 
Pusauli still exists under the same name, 
two miles to the south of ' Bashi.’ And Siva. 
bhadsa is the modern ‘Sabhéd’, two and a 
half miles to the north by west of ‘ Basihi.’ 
These identifications were made by Mr. Atkin- 
son, Jlivati, the name of the patiald or 
district in which Vasabhi was situated,—and 
Vadathalia, onits western’ boundary,—have 
not been identified ; but Mr. Atkinson suggested 
the modern * Jiva-Sirsini,’ the ‘ Jiwe-Sirsant’ of 
maps, eight miles sonth-east of ‘ Basdhi,’ for the 
former,—and the modern * Bantharii,’ one and 
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mind othe espera Se egy tno Be | Sh eihica peds ras ined 
| of —eathye or a aod Ei Gihadavila to be the same with that af De, 
thie family. Thus, in Jour. Be » ds. Boe, Vol. XLIT. General Sta 8 grant, Jowr As, Boe. Vol XViP 
Part I. 5 a a Sees Gyaasty, of which one Parti. p vue. Vol XXXT Past’ , . 
Gihadavila was the founder and Karls” (vic) ‘the last | * Dighw!: . id. Vol. Py Sm the 
. ved from Glhedariie? gangaknown genera P- S21ff.}—All this ia. “Stterly ‘ Thee 
‘comme genarations Tanne en ania ric) “and perfectly if rly wnderstood ; and the ma 
citer some generations re Sows eek sppens to of it is us [ have given it, i 
hare been immediate predecessor of K (wie) ; * Bee note 30 below, 
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[*] Om Oth Namé bhagavaté Visudaviya | Tam'‘=idyath sarvva-dévinim Dimédaratmh 
upismahd | trailékyam yasya vakteiva |* 

[*] kréd-inta-sthath vali-tray! || Vathsd(éa) Gihadaval-ikhyé pa(ba)bhuva vijay? nripah | 
Mahiala-sutah érimin=Nala-Nibhiiga-sanni- 

[*] bhah || YAt8" i-Bhéja-bhipé vivu(bu)dha-vara-vadhi-n@tra-stm-Atithitvain éri-Karn- 
ne’ kirtti-6éshatm gatavati cha nripd kshm-ityayd jiyaminé | bha- 

(*] rttiram yorh va(dha)ritr? Tridivavibhu-nibham priti-yégid=uplté tritd viivasi’- 
pirvvam eamabhavad=iha sa kshmipatié=-Chandradévah || Dvi- 

["] shat**-kshitibhritah  sarvvin=vidhaya _vivadin=vase | Kanyikuvjé(bj§)"=kardd=rija 
rijadhinim=anithditit || Tén“=ijani dvishad-ilipa- 

[*] ti-danti-simhah kshépipatir=Madanspila iti prasiddhal | yén=Akriyanta ya(ba)hodah 
samara-prava(ba)ndhih sannarttita-prahata-éatru-kava(ba)ndha-va(ba)- 

["] ndhih || Tasmid-ajiyata naréévara-vrithds-vathdya-pidiravithda-yugalé jvalita-prati- 

_ pah | kshénipatindra-tilak4 ripn-rathga-bhaigi Gd- 

["] vitndachathdra iti viéruta-rijaputrah || Saimvat sahasaiki™® éka-shashty-uttara-fat- 
abhyadhiké Pausha-misé éukla-pakshé pamchamyith Ravidinésiké sathva- 

["] t 1161 Pansha su(in) di 5 Ravau| sdy=¢h-Asatikiyisn eakala-kalmasha-kshaya- 
kiirinyéth Yamunilyath snityd yathi-vidhinam ||** mantradéya-rishi™-ma- 

[**) nashya-bhiite-pitri(tri)ms=tarpitva™ | siryam bhattirakam sarvva-karttiratmh bhagayath- 
tath Sivath viiv-idhirath Visudévath samabhyarchya | hutavaham hutya |{(1) 
Jiiivati*?. 

[*] pattaliyai  Vasabhi-grim& — samasta-mahattama-janapadin=sathvO(bé)dhayati {{(|)™ 
yathd grimfcyar may kshétra-yona-madhik-imr-iikdsa(éa)-pitila-sahi- 

[™] tah’ sa-dasiparidha-danda bhigakitaka-daéava(ba) mdha-visatioth@(?)**prasth-ikshapa- 
talaprastha-pratihdra prasth-ikara-turushkadanda-varavajhé(?)-hi- 

["*] rapya-sarvv-idiya-sathyuktah ||({)  pirvvasyith Virndhamaui-grimah — paichimiydi 
Vadathali™-grimah dakshinasyith Pusauli™-grimah uttarasyit Slvabhada™. \\** 

("*] grina(ma)h 4vam chatur-lighita-viéuddhah | mitipitrér=itmanai=cha yaéah-punya- 
vivriddhayé | jale-vudvad™-ikiramh jivitath dina-bhiga-phalam lakshmi[m*) 
jiitva | 


(™*] Va(ba)hvricha-dikhiné  Gautama-gitriya Gautama-Avitatha-Afgirasa™-tripra 
Mémé-pantriya Kalpi(?lyé)-putriya jydtir-vid@ vri(brijhmana-Alhé. |j* 

(*) kiya mahirijapotra-érimad-Gévithdachatmdradévéna uttardyana(na)-sarikrimten  Inada- 
piténa hast-ddakéna chatmdr-irkkith yiivat éisanatvéna pradattah | 

[""] ¥e* yisyanti mahfbhrit} mama kulé kimvi parasmin puras-téshimedsha may= 

Amjalir=virachité n=idéyam=asmit=kiyat | dfrvvi-mitram=api su-dharmma-ni- 









* From my own ink-improssion. 
* Metre, Slike (Anushjubh); and in the following 
* This mark of punctontion is unnecessary. 


rt This phrase, (kfaa-patéla-echita, ‘with the aky abore 


uthority fe Pant Bhoge fini] Indra: # suggested : 
plamstion oF bhdmichchAidrany (ante Vol. XIil. p. 





" Metre, 3 , , note 44), a0 including a 
: Dr. Réjéndraldl Mitra read Earll’; but wrongly. everything abore the up to the aky. 
* Read vivdsa, “ Metre, Sltica (Anushtabh.) 


“ After tJ!, an avagraha, which does occur in line 
appears to have boon engraved and cancelled . 


us petra, Vasantatilaka ; and in the following verse. read 8 hada; bei : 
‘This mark of panctnation is unnecessary, I is unnecesna 
quired at all, it sho Save heck Eee eee aia standing, aa it does, in the middle of a com 
“ Eead dév-arahi. “ Head tarpayited, | 3 iteth-Aagirase 
Dr. Héjéndralil Mitra read Jidvant; but I think the | ” © “er pit herent inp ante Se 

! 7 eed ! This mark of punctuation is unnecessary, « 
cae He leak ag not. ms though the burr of the copper | 44. .aiar aa it does, in the middle of a word Reet 





wT : sai ol ) | : 
tic of punctuation should properly stand 
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('*] rath dattath may pdlyatim viyur=vvdsyati tapsyati pratapanah érutvi muninim 
vachoh || Va(ba)hubhir’’=vasudhi bhukti rijablib Sagar-idibhir-yasya yasya 

[**) yadii bhimis=tasya tasya tadi phalam || Sva-dattim para-dattim wi yd haréta 
vasu({m®|dharit sa vishthiyim krimir=bhitva pitribhih saba majjati || Bhimim 


yah pra 


[""] tigtihniti yas=tu birfimish prayachchhati | 
Tadiginim sahasréna viajapéya-taténa cha | 


avargg@a-visinan || 


tiv=ubhan punya-karmminan niyatam 


za 
["] vim kéti-pradinéna bhéimi -hartté na suddhya(dhya)ti || Likhitam eha purdhita-éri- 


("*] matya 





Jighka | mahattaka®’-4rVilbana | pratihira-iri-Gautama | éshirm sai- 
oamdita-sri-Kiké-putra-Vijayaddsin=cti || 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE TERM PALIDHVAJA. 


BY E. B. PATHAK, B.A.; MIRAJ. 
Tho term pilidhvaja, or pdlikétana, is of | qq: at 


frequent occurrence in inseriptions, and also in 
Jaina books; but no satisfactory explanation 
of its meaning has as yet been arrived at. 

I have, however, Intely come across a 
passage in the Adi-Purdga, given below, in 
which Jinaséniichirys, the preceptor of the 


Rishtrakija emperor Amdghavarsha I, while — 


dwelling on the subject of flags, incidentally 
explains this term. 


We learn from what he says, that the term- 


pélidhvaja, or paélikétana, does not itself mean 
any particular kind of fing, but denotes o 
peculiar mrrangement im rows of the ten 
kinds of flags described below eels, in 
Sanskrit, in fact, signifies ‘na row.’ In each 
direction, a hundred and eight flags of each 
kind—or, in other words, a thousand and 
eighty flags in all,—are ranged in lines. 
Thos, the total number of fings, in the four 
directions, is four thousand three hundred and 
twenty. We ore further told that the Lord 
Jina adopted the pélidhvaja, as an indication 
of his universal empire over the three worlds 
after the conquest of Mika or Miya, or 
‘delusion.’ Lakshmisénabhattiraka, tho head 


of the Jaina Math at Kolhipur, says that some | 


years ago a pdlidhvaja was constructed there 
in honour of Mahavira, 
Text," 


aTAACAMeAe asa | | 
qian sarl:"]) eqeartear: i) 219 


SET Ha: TAT TOBA: | 
caaeot fr ireretomenaareg |) 220 





% Metre, Sik (Ancabtubh); and the following 


bart songs 


which is avery nousual word, is a 
mistake fon mahattama, which we have in line Tes 





: PPAR: | 
TT TETTT I 2h 
soa ett heat +) Gescauai 
, | Meat aaa )eare Sera: 
erie te: eee 
ARE TI AaT: I 228 
pa a arratera ale: | 
tah: wager(zt)s gee: | 224 
TTT TN ATaTTGeTT: | 
Teta FS Aa tae | 
wares HI TTA ea) Aa: II 
wat aera aeat Set aaa 
sarpaet arcs walt AT 097 





222 





205 


| eS Ssoaasaa: | 


eS ne 203 





Rajiadeal Mitra road m‘hattake, which 


hy * accountant’ ; but the first ay “apatite ung 


‘oo original manuscript is in Old-Kanerese charac 


Arrin, 1855.) 


maAN le EST HAMATA: | 235 
Hr: Tea A Para ay (ear: | 
YUTAKA A heat ST AeTsTaM: II 





236 





207 


tf ae | 
=aletaaarre: I 28 
Adi-Purdaa, chap. XXL 
TRANSLATION. 

(Verse 219). There are ten kinds of flags, 
such as those of garlands, clothe, peacocks, 
lotuses, geese, cagles, lions, balls, elephants, and 
wheels.— (220,) A hundred and eight flags of 
each kind, raised aloft in each direction and 
resembling the waves of the ocean, are to be 
known as PélidAvejas.*— (221.) The group of 
those streamers flowing in the wind, shone, 95 
if it were desirous to invite the gods and men 
to the worship of Jina.— (222.) Inthe garland- 
flags, heavenly wreaths of flowers, made by the 
gods, hung for the delight of the virtuous.”— 
(223.) The fine-cloth-flags,* moved and raised 
by the wind, shone like big waves, rising 
«1 the ocean of the sky.-- (224.) In the peacock- 
Rags, peacocks, sportively throwing Up their 






plumage, and with cloth in their mouths, shone, | 
discarded skins of snakes 


swallowing the 
which they mistook for the snakes (themeselves.) 
— (225.) In the lotus-fiags, lotuses, by the 
spreading of a thousand leaflets, blown about 
in the sky which resembled a lake, shone a5 
though they were real lotuses.— (226.) The 
images of them, reflected below on the surface 
of the earth, deceived the black bees which 
followed them from an idea that they were 
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real Iotuses.— (227.) Seeing their beauty 








at 
that time, nowhere else to be found, Lakshmi 


abandoned all the lotuses, and took up her 


abode in them.— (228.) In the geese-flags, 
geese, holding white cloths in the points of 
their beaks, appeared to extend the whiteness 
of their bodies* in the shape of a white cloth.— 
(229.) Eagles, seated on the tops of the cagle- 
flags, shone as if desirous to take flight, with 
their faces turned upwards by the movements 
of their wings.— (230.) The engles, reflected 
on a ground stndded with blue gems, appeared 
world to catch the kings of the serpents.— 
(231.) On the lion-flags, lions, about to spring, 
appeared intent upon vanquishing the heavenly 
elephants.— (232.) The large pearls, hanging 
from the faces of the lions, looked hke fame 
acquired by breaking open the temples of great 
elephants.— (233.) Bulls, with long streamers 
attached to the tips of their horns, shone as if 
they had gained banners of victory by conquer- 
ing their foes — (234.) Large elephants, hold- 
ing flags with their uplifted tranks, shone lke 





Jordly monntains with torrents descending from 


their penks.— (235.) Flags of wheels, having a 
as if desirous of rivalling the sun.— (236.) The 
great banners shone, as if brashing the sky, 
and as if embracing the women who are the 
distant regions, and as if causing the earth to 
shake-— (237.) Thus these flags, gained by his 
victory over delusion, shone, announcing the 
undivided sway of the Lord over the three 
worlds.— (238.) In one direction, all the flags 
were one thousand and cighty*; and, in the 
four directions, they were four thousand three 
hundred and twenty. 


_—————————————— 
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“IONS OF 


KING PARVATESVARA. 


In his Introduction to the Mudrdrdkshasa, 
lately published in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, 


Mr, Télaig has succeeded in determining tho | 


* ‘The commentator renders pilidheajih by irtnt- 


3 Om this the co ntator remarks,—chitra-tikhitd na 


tw wikehdt. 
“s Apothor reading is dukl-Aivhika-dhuajie 
2 The commentator explaine dranyo-Hiysit by Jerre 
aklaftdsh. 


BY KESHAY H. DHRUVA, B.A.; AHMADABAD. 


geographical positions of most of the various 
epetawartt ewan rare: |i Xe Il 

aftwerament & Ta: Te || YY Il 
Adi-Purdea, chap. XXX, 
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There is one name, however, viz. Malaya, 
about which he expresses himself with doubt. 
His remarks are:—“ Malaya, if our read- 
ing is correct, is the only southern locality 
alluded to in the play. It is near the southern- 
most extremity of the Western Ghats.” And, 
a little further on, in concluding his examina- 
tion of the various elements that constituted 
the armies of Chandragupta and Malayakétu, 
the son and successor of Parvatéivara, in their 
successive attempts upon Pushpapura, he 
writes—“ A review of all these names shews 
that, except the name Malaya, they, one and 
all, belong to the northern parts, and most to 
the northern frontier, of India,” 

These quotations seem toshew that Mr. Télang 
has misgivings as to the correctness of the read- 
ing of the name of Malaya, on the grounds—L. 
that the localities, alluded to in the play, all 
belong to the country north of the Vindhyas ;— 
II. that there is no locality known by the name 
of Malaya in the north ;—and ITI. that it is, 
therefore, identical with the Malaya which 
is situated near the southern extremity of the 
Western Ghats. 


If this statement be analysed, it will be— 


found to involve two suppositions ;—I. that the 
name Malaya, occurring in the play, is meant to 
be the name of a [locality ; and II. that, as there 
is no locality of this name in the north, it must 
be identified with the country of that name in 
southern India. 

Now the word Malaya is never used singly 
in the play. Tt is always found conjoined with 
others, so as to form compound words, It 
occurs for the first time at page 48, in the 
compound qaATAC 4, which is the reading of 
all the copies consulted by the editor, The 


name of this Malayanarapati is Simhanida.’ 


The passage, where the word is next met with, 
occurs at page 204. The reading adopted there 
by the editor is HU ase al (= Fea) 
In its place, the manuscripts marked P, and M. 
seem to read ASTM (=A ) 
which is softened to Asa Mea in mano- 
script E. The Bengal text of Professor Tirinith 
Tarkn-Vichaspati, i.¢. the copy denoted sty B., 
gives TAMIA (= Ae TTATET ); 


i, Taorm HIT ia not wo Iosty med a he term 
TT, 717, ATW, &c., which simply mean ‘a king.’ 








and manuscript G. reads simply aerate aT 
( =neaTaT )., The word occurs for the 
jast time at page 221. Here the text reads 
WeATTAT:—whereas manuscripts B. E. las 





| give WAAC: —and G. gives HGF 


We must here consider what the word Malaya 
is commonly used to denote, as a name of o 
locality. Mr, Télaig observes that it is used 
to signify either the mountain Malaya, or the 
country about it; it is never known to stand 
for a particular place or city. 

If the reading AHA at page 204 be 
accepted as correct, it must be taken to mean 
either “ the lord of the city of Malayanagara,” 
or, what is equally probable, “the lord of the 
country so named after its capital Malayana- 
gara,” In either case, the name Malayanagare 
must be interpreted as “the city of the Malaya 
people,” To interpret it as “the city named 
Malaya (merqarreame ),” goes against the 
fact that there was no place ofthatname. Nor 
can it be understood to mean “ the city situated 
on the Malaya mountain," or “in the country 
named after it’; for that way of interpretation 
is unnsual, Thus, then, ze: follows tliat the word 
Malaya is used to denote a particular tribe, and 
not a locality. fedepeataatls of this, the 
readings of manuscripts P.M. and E. here, 
and of manuscript G. at page 221, prove the 
same fact. They state in clear terms that 
Sinhandda was the lord of the Malaya people 
(aaa ),! Hence the word ASIA 
occurring in the text at page 48 and in the foot- 
notes at page 221, and its equivalent a 
in the text at page 221, must be interpreted in 
the same way. And in support of this inter- 
pretation, I would refer to page 207 of the pla 
itself, where the words Tet and aasaik 
are used ina similar way, In conformity with 
this view, the reading A#2eal of G., which 
apparently standa alone, must be understood 
to mean “ the lord of the Malayas.” That this 
is the meaning intended to be conveyed by it, 
is evident from the variant F#4aqaq: given 
by the copy for T4794: at page 221, The 
correctness of the text of B. is one to much 


suspicion, ee Tara 


It denotes something more, tis. a king of « sdinddstine 
tribe or people (71). 
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supported by any of the manuscripts consulted 
by Mr. Télahg. It, therefore, appears that the 
superfluous syllables {{ are spurious additions. 
If these redundant syllables are rejected, the 
copy will be found to agree in many respects 
with manuscripts P. and M.,and, in material 
points, with mannecript E. also. Thus the 
copies P. M, E. and B. will be all in favour of 
the reading that is rendered into Sanskrit by 
FTA: “the lord of the Malaya people.” 

The omission of the syllables .q] in the 





reading AAMNET, and the addition of the | 


eyllables F7 in the reading Tal, 
seem to be due toa preconception that the word 


Malaya designates a country here, And this | 


must have originated from the fact that Kuldta 
and Eaémira, both names of countries, are 
mentioned immediately before and after Malaya. 

Mr. Télaig expresses considerable doubt as to 
whether the reading A#9TT given by the 
other manuscripts, is right; and there is 
little doubt that the reading is incorrect. 
Though the copies are here almost equally 


divided in reading Fas wea and Asay sy- 


Te 4! still their unanimous concurrence at page 
48 in reading ASFA, and not ASAT, 
—which ought to have occurred at least as o 
variant’ if H*H3ea] were correct,—in- 
clines us to believe that the original reading in 
this place was T31Heal, and that a second 
4] was afterwards interpolated by ignorant 
copyists. By this alight alteration, the various 
readings of page 204 are made to accord one 
with another. Fe 3— cea is the same thing as 
Hea MAT ; since the word AT is synony- 
mous with #4. For its interpretation it may 


be compared with ASH, AIAN, 





renders irrelevant all search for the assumed 
Malayanngara, which appears to be simply the 
production of a clerical error- 


From all that is set out above, it follows that | 


Malaya, as used in this play, was the nameof s 
people, and not of e locality. It now remains 
to attempt to identify the people, and to as- 
The internal evidence furnished by the play 
Dennen eee eS aan 
® It may be remarked in further oc 
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certainly points to the northern frontier of 
India as the seat of these people. The terri- 
tory of the prince Malayakéta must have been 
bounded by the states of Kijmira and Eulita, 
and the land of the Malayas; for the kings of 
these provinces aro represented, by a secret 


agent of Chinakya, to be all intent on seizing 


the kingdom of the prince and partitioning it 
among themselves. Hence the Malnyas must be 


| looked for in the vicinity of Kulitaand Kismira. 


We turn now to the testimony of the 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, who observes 
that to the north of K’iw-iu-io (Kuliita) there 
was the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahul). Still 
further to the north he places the country of 
Mo-lo-so, which would thus fall just about on 
seventh century, The name and position 


accord so well with the brief description of the 


land of the Malayas given by the author of 
the play, that it makes it almost certain that 
the country of Afo-lo-so, spoken of by the 
Malayas. General Cunningham, it is true,—in 
Tsiang with Marpo or Ladik,—prefera reading 
Mo-lo-po for Mo-lo-s0. But Mo-lo-s0 seems to 
be so easily derivable from such a word as 
that [ would accept it as the proper reading. 
synonymous expression as Malayapada, which 

Thus, then, both tho internal evidence of 
the play, and the independent testimony of the 
Chinese traveller, agree in locating Mo-lo-so 
or Malayavisa, ‘the habitation of the Malayas,’ 


weaca &c, The reading thus arrived at — 


The result thus arrived st will enable us to 
king Parvatédvara, or Sailéjvara, as he is 
generally called in the play. The name Par- 


king of the mountain,’ by which is commonly 
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page 204 and repeated ut page 221 of the play, | of the Himiilayas, whose spurs cover the whole 


It must have been surrounded by Malayavisa, 


northern, western, and southern frontiers, the 
remaining side being protected by the main 
range of the Himilayas; and the tract so 
defined ig run through by a western offshoot 


, of ait. If my identification of the territory of 
Kismira, and Kulita, respectively, on its | 


Simhanida with the district of Mo-lo-s0 or 
Malayardsa be correct, then it follows that the 
province thus determined was the seat of the 
kingdom of Parvatésvara and his successor 
*Malayakéta. 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY S&S. M. NATESA SASTEI PANDITT. 


VIIL—Tue Morner-ts-Law Became AN Ass. 

Little by little the mother-in-law became an 
ass—vararara mami kaludai pil dual, ia a 
proverb among the Tamils, applied to those 
who day by day go downwards in their 
progress in study, position, or life, and based 
on the following story :— 

In a certain village there lived a Brihman 
with his wife, mother, and mother-in-law, He 
was a very good man, and equally kind to all of 
them. His mother complained of nothing 
from his hands, but his wife was a very bad- 


tempered woman, and always troubled her | 


mother-in-law by keeping her engaged in this 
work or that throughout the day, and giving 
her very little food in the evening. Owing 
to this the poor Brihman's mother was almost 
dying of misery. On the other hand, her 
own mother received very kind treatment, of 
course, at her daughter's hands, by whom the 
husband was so completely ruled over, that 


he had no strength of mind to oppose her ill- | 


treatment of his mother. 

One evening, just before sun-set, the wife 
abused her mother-in-law with such fury, 
that the latter had to fly away to escape 
a thrashing. Much vexed at her unhappiness 
she ran out of the village, but the sun had 
begun to set, and the darkness of night wos 
fast overtaking her. So finding o ruined 
temple she entered it to pass the nicht there. 
It happened to be the abode of the village 
Kali (goddess), who used to come ont every 
night at midnight to inspect her village. That 
night she perceived a woman—the mother of 
the poor Brihman—lurking within her prakdras 
(boundaries), and-being a most benevolent Kili 
ealled ont to her, and asked her what made 
her so miserable that she should leave her home 
on euch a dark night. The old Brihmani told 
her story in a few words, and while she was 
speaking the conning goddess was using her 


supernitural powers to see whether all she 
said wag true or not, and finding it to be the 
truth she thus replied in very soothing tones :— 
“I pity your misery, mother, becanse your 
daughter-in-law troubles and vexes you thus 
when you lmve become old, and have no strength 
in your bedy. Now take this mango,” 
and taking ripe one from out of her hips, 
she gave it to the old Brahmant with a 
smiling face—“ eat it, and you will soon tarn 
out a young woman like your own danghter- 
in-law, and then she shall no longer trouble 
you.” Thus consoling the afflicted old woman, 
the kind-hearted Kali went away. The Brih- 
mani lingered for the remainder of the night 
in the temple, and being a fond mother she 
did not like to eat the whole of the mango 
without giving a portion of it to her son. 
Meanwhile, when her son returned home in 
the evening he found his mother absert, but 
his wife explained the matter to him, so as to 
throw the blame on the old woman, as she 


~alwaysdid. As it was dark he had no chance 


of going out to search for her, so he waited for 
the daylight, and as soon as he saw the dawn 
started to look for his mother, He had not 
walked far when to his joy he found her in the 
temple of Kali, 

“How did yon pass the cold night, my 
dearest mother ?" said he. “ What did you have 
ravines Wretch that I am to have 
myself married tomecur, Forget all her fan! 
and return home.” oe ee aera 

His mother shed tears of joy and sorrow, 
and related her previous night's adventure 
whereon he said :— 

“Delay not even one nimisha (minute). b 
eat thia fruit at once. I do not bee saa 
Only if you become young and strong enongh ta 
stand that nasty cur's troubles, well and good.” 

So the mother ate up the divine fruit, and the 
son took her upon his shoulders and brought 
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her home, on reaching which he placed her on 
the ground, when to his joy she was no longer 
anold woman, but a young girl of sixteen, and 
atronger than his own wife. The troublesome 
wife was now totally put down, and was 
powerless against so strong a mother-in-law, 
She did not at all like the change, and 
having to give op her habits of bullying, and 
so she argued to herself thus—“ This jade of a 
mother-in-law became young through the fruit 
of the Kaji, why should not my mother also 
do the same, if I instruct her and send her to 
the same temple.” So she instructed her mother 
as to the story she ought to give to the goddess, 
and sent. her there. Her old mother agreeably to 
her dauchter’s injunctions went to the temple, 
and on meeting with the goddess at midnight 
gave a false answer that she was being greatly 
ill-treated by her daughter-in-law, though, in 
trath, she had nothing of the kind to complain 


of, The goddess perceived the lie throngh her — 


divine powers, but apparenily seeming to pity 
her, gave her also a froit. Her daughter had 
instructed her not to eat it till next. morning 
and till she saw her son-in-law. 

As soon as morning approached the poor 
henpecked Brahman was ordered by his wife 
to go to the temple and fetch his mother-in-law 
as he had some time back fetched away. his 
mother. He accordingly went, and invited 
her to come home. She wanted him to eat 
part of the frnit, as she had been instructed, 
bot he refused, and so she swallowed it all, fully 
expecting to become young again on reaching 
home. 
his shoulders and returned home, expecting, 
as his former experience had tanght him, to see 
his mother-in-law alao become a young woman. 
Anxiety to see how the change came on over- 
came him and at half way he turned his head 
and found such part of the burden on his shoul- 
ders as he could see to be like parts of an ass, 


but he took this to be a mere preliminary | 


stage towards youthful womanhood! Again he 
turned, and again he saw the same thing several 
times, and the more he looked the more his 
borden became like an ass, till at last when he 
reached bome his burden jnmped down bray- 
ing like an ass and ran away, 


Thus the Kali, ens the evil intentions © 


Meanwhile her son-in-law took her on | 








af ths wile. disaupointed. her by Serine der 


mother into an ass, but no one knew of it till 
she actually jumped down from the shoulders 
of her son-in-law- 

This story is always cited as the explanatior 
of the proverb quoted above—rararara mdmi 
kaludai pél énd!—little by little the mother-in- 
law became an ass, to which is also commonly 


added tr rarumbidu wlaiyida talaippattdl— 
and as she approached ste pean ta 
bray 


IX.—Tue Sroey or Asravea2 
ATT Fat: AAT: 
a aa Fat | 
annieagert 





of mated ha i. Thongh srr Fes 


nately had no children ; and so being very eager 
for a child, and having no hope of one by his 
first wife, the poor Brahman made up his mind 


| to marry ao second. His wife would not 
| permit it for some time, but finding her 


husband resolved, she gave way,thinking within 
herself that she would manage somehow to do 
away with the second wife. As soon as he 
Brahman girl. She went to live with him in 
the same house with the first wife, who, think- 
ing that she would be making the world 
suspicious if she did anything suddenly, waited 
for some time. 

lévarn himself seemed to favour the new 
marriage, and the second wife, a year after her 
wedding, becoming pregnant, went in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy to her mother's honse 
for her confinement. Her hushand bore his 
separation from her patiently for a fortnight, 
but after this the desire tosee her again began: 
to prey upon his mind, and he was always asking 
his first wife as to when he onght to go ta 
her. She seemed to sympathise fully with his 
trouble and said :— 

“My dearest husband, your health is being 
daily injured, and I am giad that your love 
for her has not made it worse than it is. 
To-morrow you must start on a visit to her. 








: (Compare the tate ‘of PuttO, the Valiant Weaver, ante Vol. XI. p. 232 #.—Ep.] 
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It is anid that we should not go empty-handed 
to children, a king, ora pregnant woman: 501 
shall give you one hundred appa cakes, packed 
up separately in a vessel, which you must give 
to her. You are very fond of apupas, and I 
fear that you will eat some of them on the 
way: but yon had better not do ao. AndI 
will give you some cakes packed in a cloth 
separately for you to eat on your journey.” 

So the first wife spent the whole night 
in preparing the apiipa cakes, and mixed 
poison in the sugar and rice-flour of those 
she made for her co-wife.and rival; bot aa 
she entertained no enmity against her husband 
the apipa cakes for him were properly prepared. 
By the time the morning dawned she had 
packed up the hundred apipas in a brass 
vessel, which could be easily carried on a man's 
head 


Brahman placed the brass vessel on his head, 


and holding in his hand the kerchief containing | 
the food for himself on the way started for | 


the village of his second wife, which happened 
to be at a distance of two days’ journey. He 
walked in hot haste till evening approached, 
and when the darkness of night overtook him, 
the rapidity of his walk had exhausted him, and 
he felt very hungry. espied a wayside shed 
and a tank near his path, and entered the water 
to perform his ovening ablation to the god of 
the day, who was fast going down below the 
horizon. Assoon sa this was over he untied his 
kerchief, and did full justice to ita contents 
by swallowing every cake whole, He'then drank 
some water and, being quite overcome by fatigue, 


fell into a deep slamber in the shed, with his — 


brass vessel and its aweet, or rather poisonous, 
contents under his head. 

Close by the spot where the Brihman slept 
there reigned a famous king who had a very 
beantiful daughter. Several persons demanded 
her hand in marriage, among whom was a 


robber chieftain, who wanted her for his only 


son. Though the king liked the boy for his 
beauty, the thought that he was only a robber 
for all that prevented him from making up his 
mind to give his danghter in marriage to him. 
The robber-lord, however, was determined to 
have hia own way, and accordingly despatched 
one hundred of his band to fetch away the 
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After a light breakfast—for a heavy one is | 
always bad before a journey on foot—the 
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princess in the night without her knowledge 
while she was sleeping, to his palacein the woods, 
In obedience totheirchieftain's orderthe robbers, 
on the night the Brahman happened to sleepin 





the shed, entered the king's palace and stole 
awny the princess, together with the cot on which 


she was sleeping. On reaching the shed the 


hundred robbers found themselves very thirsty 
—for being awake at midnight always brings 
on thirst. Sothey placed the cot on the ground 
and were entering the water to quench their 
thirst. Just then they smelt the appa cakes, 


which, for all that they contained poison, had 


a very sweet savoor. The robbera searched 
about the shed, and found the Brahman sleep- 


| ing on one side, and the brass vessel lying at s 


distance from him, for he had poshed it from 
underneath his head when he had stretched 
himself in his sleep. They opened the vessel 
and to their joy found in it exactly one hundred 
apiipa cakes. 

“We have one here for each of ws, and that is 
something better than mere water. Let us each 
eat before we go into it,” said the leader of the 
gang, and at once each man swallowed greedily 
what he had in his hand, and immediately 
all fell down dead. Locky it was that no 
one knew of the old Brahmani's trick, Had 
the robbers any reason to suspect it they wonld 
never have eaten the cakes. Had the Brihman 
known it he would never have brought them 
with him for his dear second wife. Lucky was 
it for the poor. old Brahman and his second 
wife, and lucky was it for the sleeping princess, 
that these cakes went, afterall, into the stomachs 
of the villainous robbers! 

After sleeping his fill the Brihman, who had 
been dreaming of his second wife al] night, 
awoke in haste to pursoe the remainder of 
his journey to hor house. He could not find 


his brass vessel, but near the place where 


he had left it he found several men of the 
woods, whom he knew very well by their 
appearance to be robbers, as he thought, sleep- 
ing. Angered at the loss of his vessel he took 
up sword from one of the dead robbers 
and cut off all their heads, thinking all the 
while that he was killing one hundred living 
robbers, who were sleeping after havingeaten all 
hiscakes. Presently the princess's cot fell under 
his gaze, and he approached it and found on it 
a most beautiful lady fast asleep. Being an 
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intelligent man he perevived that the persons 
whose beads he had cut off, must have been 
some thieves, or other wicked men, who had 
carried her of. He was not long in doubt, 
for not far off he saw an army marching 
up rapidly with a king at its head, who 
was saying, “Down with the robber who 
has stolen away my daughter.” The Brahman 
at once inferred that this must be the father of 
the sleeping princess, and suddenly waking 
her up from her sleep spoke thus to her :— 

“‘ Behold before you the hondred robbers 
that brought you here a few hours ago from 
your palace. I fought one and all of them 
single handed and have killed them all.” 

The princess was highly pleased at what she 
heard, for she knew of all the tricks the robbers 
had previously played to carry her off. So she 
fell reverently at the Brahmans feet and said: 

“Friend, never till now have I heard of a 
warrior who single-handed fought one hundred 
robbers. Your valour is unparalleled. I will 
be your wife, if only in remembrance of your 
having saved me from falling into the hands 
of these ruffians.” 

Her father and his army was now near the 


shed, for he had all along watched the con-— 


duct of the robber chieftain, and as soon as the 
maidservants of the palace informed him of 
the disappearance of the princess and her cot, 
he marched straight with his soldiers for the 
woods. His joy, when he saw his daughter 
safe, knew no bounds, and he flew into his 
daughter's arms, while she pointed to the Brih- 
man as her preserver. The king now pute 
thousand questions to our hero, who, being well 
versed in matters of fighting, gave sound re- 
plies, and so came successfully out of his first 
adventure, The king, astonished at his valour, 
the hand of the princess, And the robber 
chieftain, fearing the now son-in-law who single- 


handed had killed a hundred of his robbers, | 


never troubled himself about the princess. 
Thus the Brihman's first adventure ended in 
making him son-in-law to a king! 


Now there lived a lioness in a wood near | 


the princess's country, who had agreat taste for 
human flesh, and so once a week the king used 
to send & man into the wood to serve as her 
before the king and said :— 





All the people now collected together | 
than give up the attempt. He asked for 





lil 


“Vost honoured king, while you have o 
son-in-law who killed one hundred robbers 
with bis sword, why should you continue to 
send a man into the wood every week. We 
request you to send your son-in-law next week 
to the wood and have the lioness killed.” 

who called for his son-in-law and sent him 
armed to the teeth into the wood. 

Now our Brahman could not refuse to go for 
fear of losing the fame of his former exploit, 
and hoping that fortans would favour him, he 
asked -his father-in-law to have him hoisted 
up into a big banyan tree with all kinds of 
weapons, and this was done. The appointed 


time for the lioness to eat her prey approached, 


and as she saw no one coming for her, and as 
sometimes those that had to come used to linger 
for a short time in the tree in which the 
Brahman had taken refuge, she went op to 
it to see that mo such trick has been played 
upon her this time. This made the Brihmar 
tremble so violently that he dropped the 
sword he held in his hand. At that very 
sword dropped right into her jaws and killed 
her. As soon as the Brahman saw the course 
of how he had given battle to the terrible 
lioness and overcome her. This exploit fully 
in honour of it followed, and the whole country 


| pound blessed the son-in-law of their king. 


Near this kingdom there also reigned a 
powerful emperor, who levied tribute from all 


| the surrounding countries. To this emperor 


the father-in-law of our most valorous Brahmag, 


who, at one stroke, had killed one hundred 


robbers and, at another, a fierce lioness, had also 
to pay a certain amount of tribate ; but trusting 
to the power of his son-in-law, he stopped the 
named Appayya Raja, and who, as soon as the 
tribute was stopped, invaded his dominions, 
and his father in law besought the Brahmaa 

Again the poor Brihmay conld not refuse; 
for if he did all hia former fame would bo 
lost. So he determined to undertake this 
adventure alad, and to trust to fortune rather 


liz 


the best horse and the sharpest sword and set out 


to fight the enemy, who had already encamped 
on the other side of the river, which flowed at 
u short distance to the east of the town. 

Now the king hada very unruly horse, which 
had never been broken in, and this he gave 
his son-in-law; and, supplying him with a sharp 
sword, asked him to start, The Brihman then 
asked the king's servants to tie him up with 
cotton strings tight on to the saddle, and set 
out on the expedition. 

The horse, having never till then felt a man 
on its back, began to gallop most furiously, and 


flew onwards so fast that all who saw it thought — 
the rider mast lose his life, and he too was 


almost dead with fear. He tried his best to 
curb his steed, but the more he pulled the faster 
it galloped, till giving up all hopes of life 
he let it take ita course. It jomped into the 
water and swam across to the other side of 
the river, wetting the cotton cords by which 
the Brahman was tied down to the saddle, 
making them swell and giving him the most 
excruciating pain. He bore it, however, with all 
the patience imaginable. Presently the horse 
reached the other side of the river, where there 
was a big palmyra tree, which a recent flood 
had left almost uprooted and ready to fall at 
the slightest touch, The Brahman, unoble to 
atop the course of the horse, held fast on to the 
tree, hoping thus to check its wild career, 
But unfortunately for him the tree gave way, 
and the steed galloped on so furiously that he 
did not know which was tho safor—to leave 
the tree or to hold on to it. Meanwhile the wet 
cotton cords hurt him so that he, in the hope- 
lessness of despair, bawled out appa! ayya [ 
On went his steed, and still he held on to the 
palmyra tree. Thongh now fighting for his own 
life, the people that were watching him froma 
great distance thought him to be flying to the 


battlefield armed with a palmyra tree! Tho | 


ery of lamentation appa ayya, which he uttered, 
his enemy mistook for a challenge because, as 
we know, his name happened to be Appayya. 
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Horror-struck at the sight of a warrior armed 
with a huge tree, his enemy turned and fled. 
Yatha rijd tathd prajth—* As is the king so are 
the subjects,"—and accordingly his followers 
also fled. The Brihman warrior (!) seeing the 
fortunate course events had again taken por- 
sued the enemy, or rather let his courser have 
its own furious way. Thus the enemy and his 
vast army melted away in the twinkling of 
an eye and the horse, too, when it became 
exhausted, returned towards the palace. 

The old king had been watching from the 
loftiest rooms of his palace all that had passed 
on the other side of the river, and believing his 
son-in-law had, by his own prowess, driven ont 
the enemy, approached him with all pomp. 
Eager hands quickly cut the knots by which the 
victorious (!) Brihman had been held tight in 
his saddle, and his old father-in-law with tears 
of joy embraced him and congratulated him 
on his victory, saying that the whole kingdom 
was indebted to him. A splendid triumphal 
march was conducted, in which the eyes of the 
re arm wrewnsliseoted:Aeivait sey wiatoeions rious 
hero. 

Thus, on three different occasions, and in three 


different adventures, fortnne favoured the poor 


Brihmag and brought him fame. He then 
sent for his two former wives and took them 
into bis palace. His second wife, who wns 
pregnant, when he first started with the apipa 
cakes to see her, had given birth to a male 
child, who was, when she came back to him, 
more than a year old. The first wife confessed 
to her husband her sin of having given him 
poisoned cakes and craved his pardon: and it 
WHS only now that he came toknow that the 
hundred robbers he killed in his first adventure 
were all really dead men, and that they must 
have died from the effects of the poison in the 
cakes, and since her treachery had given him 
a new startin life he forgave her. She, too, 
gave up ‘her enmity to the partners of he 
husband's bed, and all the four lived in peace 
and plenty for many a long day afterwards, 





OMENS FROM THE FALLING OF HOUSE LIZARDS. 
BY EK. RAGHUNATHII. 


Mex. 
If « lizard falls on a man's head or top-knot, 


hair is ted by a: knot, it causea.n disease ; if 
on the ends of the hair, it means ruin, and if 


he willbe happy; if on the exact spot wherethe | on the skull, it denotes death, If a lizard 


5 
‘a 


? Which in Tamil are exclamations of lamentation, meaning, Ah! Alaa! 
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falla on the fcchealk wealth is obtained; if ¢ on 
the right cheek, any wealth specially wished 
for is obtained; if on the left cheek, the 
man is blessed with a sight of his deceased 
relations ; and if in the middle of the cheek, 
he will get his “daily bread.” 

If a lizard falls on the eye-brows, there will 
be a loss of wealth, but if between them, there 


will be an aceretion of wealth. If it drops on — 


to the right eye, the omen is good, but if_on 
to the left, imprisonment is sure to follow. 
If a lizard fall on to the right ear, gain, but 


if on to the left, trouble will follow. Should | 


one fall on to the nose, it is lucky, but if it 
fall on to the end of it it is calamitous. If one 
fall on to the mouth, a feast of sweet dishes is 
imminent; if on to the upper lip a beating, but 
if on to the lower lip, wealth and splendour, 
If one should fall on to the joined lips, death is 
certain, and if below the lips and above the 
chin, know there will be enmity with the king. 
If one fall on to the throat, there will be a 
meeting with friends, and if below it, there is a 
fear of the action of enemies. 

If alizard fall on tothe right shoulder, there 
will be a success shortly, but defeat if one falls on 
to the left shoulder. The greatest happiness 
ensues on a lizard’s falling on to the middle 
of the hand, but if it fall on to the other parts 
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| deatractine, and 4f on torghe autltincd ‘the 


left hand, it brings wealth, 

If w lizard fall on to the belly, it brings riches ; 
on to the waist, clothes; and on to the navel, 
victory and fame. If on to the buttocks, it 
the thighs, a loss of clothes; on to the pubes, 


| destruction of property; on to the private 


of the hand or on to the back of it, loss of | 


property is sustained. If one falls on to the 


wrist, it means jewels and ornaments, and if | 
on to the fingers, it means the fulfilment of the | 


heart’s desire, but if on the nails, a loss of 
wealth. 

If a lizard falls on to the back, there will be 
nows of friends, and if on either side, a 
meeting with an absent brother. A lizard fall- 
ing on to the heart increases happiness, on 
to either breast, fortune; into the arm-pits, 
bestows happiness on the women of the house- 
hold. 

A lizard falling on to the left upper arm, will 
cause much agony of mind, but good luck if 
on to therightarm. If one fall on to the left 
hand, a quarrel will arise in the family ; if on to 
the left wrist, a loss of property will be 
sustained, If one fall on to the back of the 


left hand or fingers, it gives fame or renown ; 
but vif on n the nails of the left hand it will canse 


| live long, if it fall on the right ear,” 


parte, a sore disease ; on to either knee, im- 
prisonment; on to the ankle-bone, the death 
of a wife. 

If a lizard fall anywhere below the knees tu 
the feet, it bodes a journey; on to the feet, 
imprisonment; andon tothefeet joined together, 
death; on to the heel, it will canse happiness; 


| bot on to the toes, a son's death; and.on to 


the toe-nails, the death of domestic animals and 


 honsehold servants. 


But the luckiest thing of all is that of a lizard 
falling on the soles of the feet, as then all 
enemies are sure to perish ! 

Womens. 

If a lizard fall upon the head of a woman, 
she becomes wealthy; but if upon her skull 
it means death; upon the knot of the hair, 
disease ; and on to the end of the hair, death. 
If one fall on the neck there will be constant 
strife; if on the forehead, a loss of property ; 
and if on the right check, be sure that widow- 
hood will be her lot, But if a lizard fall on 
her left cheek she will mect ber beloved; and 
will obtain golden ornaments if it falls on her 
left ear. There will be misery if it falls on her 
right eye, but if on the left eye the Sdstras 
assore her that she will meet her absent 
husband, 

If o lizard fall on her nose, she will get some 
disease ; if on the upper lip, strife ; ifon the lower 
lip, wealth and splendour; and if on the closed 
lips, destruction. If a lizard fall below the 
lips, and above the chin, strife will follow; if 
on to the mouth, a sweet feast; if on to the 


| throat, ornaments; if on to the shoulders, orna- 


ments set with precious gems; if on’ to the 
loins, immediate happiness and wealth; if on 
to the hack, enmity with brothers; tf on to 
either side, she will meet her brothers. 

lf a lizard fall on a woman's right hand, 
loss of property will be incurred; if on to her 





+ But some say: that thie meane miséry: 
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left hand, there will be gain; if on the right 
wrist, anguish and loss of wealth; if on the left 
wrist, she will get ornaments ;if on the middle 
of either hand, very great happiness; if on 
to the back of either hand or of the fingers, 


ornaments ; if on the nails, destruction; if on — 


the breasts, great sorrow ; if on the heart, 
increase of happiness, and if on the parts 
about the belly, she will be blessed with 
virtuous boy. 

If a lizard fall on to the belly of a girl, 


she will get married early; if on to the 


belly of a woman, it bodes luck; if on to 
the navel, an increase of good fortune; if on to 
the anus, death; if on to the waist, clothes - and 
if on to the private parts, she will suffer from 
some disease, 

A woman will be blessed with a child, if o 
lizard fall on her thighs; if on the knees she 


will suffer imprisonment; if on any part be- | 


tween the knees and the ankles, loss of wealth ; 


if on the ankle-bone, death; if on the right 


foot she will have to go to her native country. 
Immense wealth anda son are hers on whose 
left foot a lizard falls, and she will be rich in 
grain if one falls on her toe-nails. 

GENERAL. 

Should a lizard fall while a person is sleep 
ing on a bed, consider it lncky ; while sitting 
down, either lucky or unlucky. If o lizard 
fall on a dining plate, after the meal is over, it 
is a.sign of friendship between brothers: ifon the 
body ofa person while walking, that will befall an 
enemy which was to have happened to himself. 

Ifa lizard fall on food after it is served, 
throw it away; and if one falls on a plate on. 


which food has not yet been served, it brings © 


fear, grief, and disease. If one fall on the fire 


at which a man's food is about to be cooked, | 


his wife dies. If one fall in a temple, the 
king dies ; ifin an assembly, it causes the death 
of the president ; if in the middle of the house, 


the death of the owner of the house: if | 


between two persons, the best one of the two 
dies, If one fall while a man and woman are 
cohabiting, they become separated from each 
other for the rest of their lives; but if one falls 


while they are in coifw and on the man's | 


private parts, it ia lucky, and the woman is 
blessed with eight very beautifal sons, 


If any one sees two lizards fight and drop 
down, all his troubles are at an end and his 
household will become happy. If a lamp is 
extinguished by the falling of a lizard, the 
houschold will be ruined, but this may be 


averted by not living in the house for the next 


three months. Ifa lizard falls on any part of 


the clothing, it destroys position in society, 


and raises quarrels; if on to a sword or other 
implement of war, enemies will perish; and 
if on a horse or other riding animal, painful 
travelling will be the result, 

If a lizard falls on a person on his birthday, 
birth-planet, on the day on which he has 
bdrdvd-chandra," at the time of Vaidhriti, 
Vyatipdta, the Utpdta day, eclipses, Yamaghanta, 
Mrityuyéga, Dagdhayiga, Kélini, Sravana, or 
other unlucky stars, be sure that evil will befall 
him. 

If a lizard falls upon any person, and rans 
towards the east, then any event he is look- 
tions. If it rans towards the south-east 
danger is to be apprehended from fire; if 
towards the south, death; if towards the 
south-west, strife; if towards the weat, gain 


of wealth ; if towards the north-west, disease ; 


if towards the north, mach profit; and if 
towards the north-east, then any event 
anxiously expected will end according to ex- 

If a lizard falls on a person on the first day 
of the moon, then all things will be propitious to 
him ; if on the second day, he gets a kingdom ; 
if on the third day, gain; if on the fourth, 
sickness ; if on the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
days, wealth; and if on the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth days, death, If it falls on the eleventh 
day, he will be blessed with a son; if on the 
twelfth day, with both son and wealth: if on 
the thirteenth day, he will sustain oa logs; if 
on the fourteenth, logs of wealth; and if at 
the full. moon or new moon, loss of brothers 
and wealth, 

If lizard falls on & person on a Monday. 
Wednesday, Tharsday, or Friday, he will ibs 
wealth: but ifon a Sunday, Tuesday, or Satur- 
day, he will lose it. 

If w lizard falls on any one at the time of 


' the first two signs of the sodiac, viz. :—Mésha or 
* When the moon enters into the twelfth sign from his bisth stan 3 
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Vrishabha, there will be gain; if in Maithuna 


or Kanyd, he will be blessed with a daughter ; | 


if in Sahha, he will suffer loss of wealth; if in 
Tuld or Vriéchika, he will obtain rich clothes ; 
if in Dikanus or Makara, wealth ; if in Kumbha, 
great loss ; and if in Mina or Karka, joy. 

Excepting at the Stile, Vajra, Vyattpéta, 
Paridhi and Faidhriti yéigas (or junctions of 
planets), the falling of o lizard at any of the 
yigas is lucky, 

Excepting the periods of Naga and Chatush- 
pada, when it occasions lamentation, and of 
Bhadra, when it produces death, the falling of 
a lizard during the astronomical period called 
Karana, of which there are eleven, is Incky. 

If a lizard falls daring A‘cini, the first of 
the twenty-seven lunar asterisms, it gives 
health and wealth; if during Dharani, the 
second asterism, it produces disease; during 
Krittikd, loas of wealth; in Héhini or Mriga, 
wealth; in Ardrd@, death; in Punarvasi, gain 
of wealth; in Pushya, gain; in Asléehd, death; 
in Maghd, welfare; in Paired, an increase of 


iliness in the family; and in Uttard, Hastd, 
Chitrd ang Swati, it is lucky; while in Vi- | 


éikhd loss of wealth will be sustained. In 
Anurdédhd it gives a kingdom, in Jyéshtha it 
causes. ruin; and in Mala it gives happiness ; 
but in Pired it causes death. In [itard, 
it is lucky; in Sravana, it gives a kingdom ; 
in Dhanishthd, it causes ruin; in Satatdrakd 
it bestows happiness; in Révatt, it gives a 


kingdom ; and in Pirvabhedrd or Uttarabhadra, | 


it is Incky. 

The fall of a house-lizard on 4 person, or 
a field-lizard (sdrd@) running up his body are 
both unlucky ; but if a honse-lizard is found 


creeping up him, or a field-lizard falls upon | 


him, it is lucky. If « field-lizard falls on o 
person and tries to creep up him, it is luckier 
than when it merely falls upon him. If o 
field-lizard climbs up any one’s body with its 
face upwards, and an ordinary lizard (pd!) 
descends down anyone with its face down- 
wards, then luck is instant. 








Metaons of Avertixg Evtt. | 
fall of a lizard, the sufferer should have 
recourse to the following means :—Wheo 
touched by o lizard he should immediately 
bathe in the clothes he wore at the time; he 
clarified butter, and, putting melted butter 
into acap; he should look into it. Whether 


weak or strong, if a man has any regard 


for his welfare, this should be his first care. 
He should next perform the Pumydha-véchana 
ceremony, which is as followa:— 

A golden image of a lizard is made, ten pal in 
weight, or as near it as the sufferer can afford. 
It is dressed in a piece of red cloth and wor- 
shipped with sandal paste, flowers and grains of 
rice. In front of it are then placed an earthen 
jar on grains of rice decorated with cloth, 
flowers, and grains of rice, and filled with the 


| five kinds of ambrosia (patchdmrifa), vis. 


milk, ae ee 
the five products of the cow (paftchagavya), the 

five jewels (patcharatna), wiz. gold, diamond, 
amethyst, emerald, and pearl; five kinds of 
leaves (paichapallavas), wiz., the four figs and 


| the mango; and the seven kinds of earth 


(soptampittikd), viz. from an elephant’s stable, 
from o horse's stable, from a king's gate, from 
under the khaskhas grass (andropogon murica- 
‘wm), from where four roads meet, from a cow's 
stable, and from an anthill. The whole is 
then worshipped with sandalwood, flowers, 
grains of rice, turmeric, red ond scented 
powders, with offerings of sweet dishes, the 
waving of incense, a lighted butter lamp and 
camphor. The sacrificial fire is then lighted 
and fed with wood of the kAair (an acacia), 
sesamum and clarified but‘er; a prostration 
before it is made with & low bow and joined 
hands, and forgiveness is asked. By this 





BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F-.8.A. 
(Continued from p. 92.) 
The division which Ogotai sent under the | haj-i-Saraj tells us was the capital of the Sultans 


Noyan Ilji towards the mountains of Ghur and 
Herat apparently assailed Firuzkoh, which Min- 


of Ghur, It had been attacked by the Mongols 
under the Juzbi Uklan in the year 1220, but 
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ufter assailing it for twenty days tho invaders | 


had withdrawn again? The second attack, 
to which we are now referring, took place 
two years later, and its governor, Malik 
Imad-u'd-din Zangi, with the people thore, were 
slaughtered." 

Another exploit of a portion of Ogotai's 
army in 1222 was an attack upon Saif Rui, 
which is described as the most powerful 
fortress in the mountains. I do not know 
its situation, Raverty says the name is 
also written Sankaran, it was also written 
Balarwan, Yolarwan or Badwan. When the 
Khodrezm Shih Mobammad retired westwards 
ho left it in charge of ihe Malik Kutb-u'd-din 
Husain, who was ordered to put it ina state 


of defence. He had barely time to build a | 


reservoir to contain 40 days’ supply, when the 
Mongols overran Ghur and drew near, undor 
the Noyans Mangutah, Karachah and Utenz," 
and for 50 days they attacked it with great 
loss on either side, There were A great many 
quadrupeds in the fortress, and they killed ns 
many as they could dry, and tho rest, 24,400, 
died for want of water, and were thrown over 
the rampart, and we are told the faco of the 
glacis for m depth of 40 gaz wns completely 
strewn with their carcases; half a man of 
water and ® wan of grain were assigned to 
each person except the governor, who had a 
man of water, one-half for his ablations and 
one-half fol drinking purposes; the former 
was afterwards given to his horse, which was 
When the siege had Insted 50 days only 
another day's supply of water remained. Tho 
Malik thereupon convened the men in the 
fortress, and proposed that the next day they 
should put the women and children to death 
with their own hands, and, having thrown 


open the gateway and concealed themselves | 


im somo place inside, when the Mongols 
entered they should rush in upen them and 
They made op their minds to follow this advice 
and bade adieu to each other, when that very 
night there came a heavy fall of rainand snow, 
eo that, touse the rhetorical wage of our 
author, “they who had endured the thirst of 50 
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days, and during that time had not drank the 
sherbet or their fill of water, drank from the 
coverings of the tents and sayah-bans so much 
snow water in satisfying their longing that for 
& period of seven days after smoke issued from 
their throats along with their saliva." Thy 
summer was now virtnally over, and the rainy 
season at hand, and this anpply of water would 
last them a month ormore, The Mongols, seeiuge 
this raised the siege, “and went to hell till tho 
following year."* The noxt year afterthedefent 
of Jelal-n'd-din the Mongola (aa I argue,a portion 
of Ogotai’s army), again appeared at Saif Rud. 


‘Its governor, the Malik Kutb-n'd-din Hnsain 


had meanwhile put it in a state of repair, con- 
structed fresh reservoirs, and provisioned it 
amply. The investment continned for two 
months, but in vain, when the people, who had 
grown weary and exhausted, in spite of the 
adviee of the governor, agreed to a trace by 
which the people should go down into the 
Mongol camp for three days, and dispose of the 
commodities they possessed for gold and silver, 
cattle and woollen garments as they required, 
and that after this truce the Mongols shonld 
march away. For two days the traffic went 
on amicably and without interruption, bnt 
on the evening of the second day the Mongols 
concealed a number of armed men behind rocks, 
bales of clothes, pack saddles, and in the broken 
ground about their camp, and when the people 
came down as usual to do their bartering on 
the third day, and mixed with the besiegers, 
all at once the drums were beaten, a shout 
wns raised, and the Musalmans seized and 
deprived of their arms or killed. A shrewd 
person, who was among the traffickers, and was 
named Fakhra’d-din Nishapuri, had a dagger 
in the leg of his boot, which he drew npon a 
Mongol who seized him. The latter let him 
go, and he escaped again to the monntnins, 


_ This incident is made the text of a homily on 


pradence by our chronicler, He adds that 
280 of the Principal men of tho place were 
treacherously eaptured on this occasion, The 
Mongols now proposed that the people of Saif. 
Rod should ransom their relatives, but the 
governor, Kutba'd-din, would not hear of it. 


| They thereupon fell Upon and killed them with 


Absar, Atar, Asag, | hen R Le 
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their knives, stones, &o, &c. Preparations 
io renew the attack on the fortress were now 
vigoronsly made, but the governor was a man 
of resources, A large number of big stones were 
planted, so that a slight touch would send them 
rolling to the bottom, and other stones as big 


as millstones were fastened to beams, and these | 


were fastened to the battlements by ropes. 


Meanwhile the garrison was divided into two | 


sections, one behind the ramparts, the other 
behind the great blocks of stone, and orders 
were given that no one should move till the 


drums soonded. When at dawn next day the | 


Mongols sent a force of 10,000 against the 
fortress, they were allowed to mount up about 
two arrow flights before the Musalmans showed 
themselves. When only a hundred yardsseparat- 
ed them the kettle-drums were beaten inside, 
all raised a shout, the ropea were cut and the 
mill stones, beams, &c. went rolling down, and 


we read that from the summit of the hill to | 


the bottom the Mongols and renegades lay 
prostrate together, and a great number of the 
Mongol grandees, Noyans and Bahadura, “ went 
to hell." This disastrous assault, which we are 
told took place in the year 620 Hj. i.e, 1223, 
put an end to the siege, which was now raised. 


A few days later the Mongols made another | 


attempt to surprise the fortress of Tulak, bat 
had to retire after loding many men.’ 
Having traced the operations of Ogotai and 


Chagatai, let us turn to the third army which | 


was sent against Herat. When the news of 
Jelalu'd-din's victory at Parwan reached 
Khorasan, according to Minhaj-i-Saraj, in 
every town and city of Khorasan, wherever 


Mongol shahuahs or commissaries were station-— 


ed the people sent them to hell.* Among the 
places where an outbreak occurred after this 
fashion was Herat, which, unlike the other 
great cities of Khorasan, had been spared by 
the Mongols, as I have already described. 
The special chronicle of Herat, written by 
Mu'‘iyinu'd-din Muhammad El Esfezari, gives 
some interesting details of this revolt, which 
have been abstracted by D’Ohason, 

Not far from Herat, in the district of Badghix 
was a very strong fortress, called Kalyun.’ 





' Erdmann calla it 
* D'Obsson, Vol. L p. 311. 
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as Nerretu. It was built on a rock, and the 
approach to it was so difficult that a narrow 
path, half « league long, had to be traversed, 
along which only two men could pass to 
reach it." Minhoj-i-Saraj describes it “as 
an exceedingly strong fortress, the like of which 
for height and for solidity was not to be found 
anywhere, From Herat to Kalyan was a dis- 
tance of 20 farsangs, the road mounting all 
the way to the foot of the rock on which the 
fort was planted. From the foot of this rock 
to the ramparts was another fareang.” The 
height of the rock was about 1,000 cubits and 
the face of it like a wall, so that no living 
thing conld mount it save reptiles, The sum- 


| mit was a platean of m considerable extent. 


Within the fortress the inhabitants had dug 


geven wells in the solid rock, which were 
supplied with perennial water." 


The Mongols had already attacked the place 
twice without result, and feeling that they were 
certain to return, and ps onathe a 24 
them the soldiery at Herat, the _deter- 
mined to compromise the people at the latter 
place so much with the Mongols that they 


| would have to make common cause with them. 


They accordingly wrote to Abubekr and Man- 
gatai,’° saying they were willing to surrender, 
but that fearing the Mongols greatly they first 
wished to obtain a promise in writing from 
their Khin that their lives would be safe. The 


two governors already named promised to 


secure this, and also proposed to re-open com- 
manications between the two places. This 
was what the people at Kalyan desired, in order 
to secure their purpose. They thereupon 
despatched 70 brave men, sisguised ag mer- 
chants, who having concealed their arms in their 
bales entered the place separately and assassina- 
ted the two governors, whereupon the citizens 
of Herat put to the swofd all the dependents of 
the murdered chiefs, and elected two others of 
their own."* Malik Mubarizn’d-din Sebzevari, 
who had been nominated governor of Firnakoh 
by the Khuirezm Shih Muhammad, and dis- 
agreeing with the people there had gone on to 
Herat, had the sala hie anpervnon of the 
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place while the civil administration was made 





over to the Khoja Fakhbr-u'd-din Abdu'r- 


Rahman, who was apparently a Jewish banker 
uf great wealth, and the two proceeded to 
put the place in a state of defence. When 
Chinghiz Khan heard of this outbreak he 
reprimanded Tului severely for his generosity 
to the Herat people, and sent his nephew 
the Noyan Ilchikadsi, son of his younger 
brother Kachiun, with an army of 80,000 


horsemen, and with the grim remark that | 


inasmuch as the dead had come to life again, he 
was to take care this did not occur again, by cut- 
ting off the heads of the citizens and sparing 
nothing.” He set out in January 1222, and 
having reached the river of Herat halted for a 


month, while he collected his siege machinery, | 


aud also got together an army of 50,000 men 
from the neighbouring districts of Khorasan, 
Balkh and Shaburghan. This raised his army 
to 130,000 men, and he seema to have disposed 
the greater part of them in four bodies of 
40,000 each, about the four sides of the city, 


and sent a menacing message into the place to 


say that those who resisted would be punished 
with death, while those who did not would be 
spared. 

The place was well prepared for defence, and 
its governor was an indomitable person. 
Minhaj-i-Saraj describes him as “an aged 
man of fine and handsome presence, who rode 
through the city, fully armed and who arrayed 
in defensive armour and lance in hand fought 
against the infidels until he attained martyr- 
dom.""" The siege lasted for six months and 
seventeen days, during which several assaults 


were made, in each of which the Mongols are | 


said to have lost 5,000 men. At length a long 
stretch of wall'* was battered down, and accord- 
ing to one reading buried 400 uf the besiegers in 
the ruins: another is that they took possession 
of the ruins. Dissension now arose inside, one 
party being for capitalating and the other for 
continuing the struggle. At length, on the 
14th of June 1222, the Mongols forced their 
way in at the gate afterwards called the 
Khakiskar Burj or Gate of Arches, and began a 
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terrible slaughter, neither age nor sex being 


spared, and for seven days a continual scene of 
bloodshed ensued, while the buildings were 


torn down and burnt. 1,600,000 people are 
said to have perished in this butchery, and 


Tichikadai sent bis master the most precious 
things he had captured, with several thousand 


_ young captives.” Having captured Herat Ilchi- 


kadai marched very natorally to revenge him- 
self upon Kalyun, and when he reached the 
Kasbah of Aobah"™ he sent o body of 2,000 
men with orders to return to Herat and to kill 
any fugitives who might have returned and re- 
occupied it. They thus slaughtered 3,000 more ; 
D'Ohsson says 2,000 people. Of the famous 
men of Herat only Khalif Mulana Sherif-u'd- 
din Chugrutan remained alive. He had 15 
companions with him, and they sheltered on 
scarped rock in that district till the danger was 
over. This small band, which had only grown 
to 40 a year later, constituted the entire popu- 
lution of Herat, and they lived together in the 


| Great mosque, a proof of the terrible punish- 


iment the plate received.’ Meanwhile Dehi- 
kadai proceeded to attack Kalyun, which was 
governed by Ikhtiyar-ul-Malk, engrosser of the 
Imperial seals, assisted by two famous cham- 
pions, sons of Abubekr, also called the Sozan- 
gar.'" They were so tall that it was anid when 
they accompanied Sultin Muhammed Khoiirezm 
Shah with their hands placed on his stirrups, 
their heads rose higher than his. They were also 
famous for their valour. The fortress was well 
provisioned, and abundantly supplied with men 
and weapons, and had only recently been con- 
quered, together with the neighbouring fortress 
of Fiwar, by the Khndrezm Shah, ‘The garrison 
made numerous sorties, and so harassed their 
assailants, that the latter evrontually surroonded 
the fortress with a wall in which were two 
gates with walls before thom, or as some copies 
of the work say with a double wall, and men 
were assigned to keep watch at night, “A 


fortress fora period of seven months and could 
not get away, showing how closely the place 
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was watched.” ‘The siege had lasted for twelve 
months when Saadi, who had been attacking 


Seistan, as 1 have described, arrived with a | 


reinforcement, and the attack became more 


vigorous. Meanwhile a pestilence broke out — 


inside the fortress from the people constantly 
having to eat dried flesh, pistachio nuts and 
clarified butter. The place had held out for 
16 months, and so many of the garrison had 
been carried off that but 50 persons remained 
alive, and of these 20 had swollen feet, one of 
the symptoms of the pestilence. A fugitive 
informed the Mongols of this, who thereupon 
made an assault. The garrison, we are teld, 
threw their gold and silver treasures and other 
valuables into the wells which they filled up with 
large stones and then burnt the rest. They 
then opened the gateway, drew their swords, 
threw themselves upon the Mongols, and were 
slaughtered." About 10 farsangs from Kalyun, 
and within sight of it, was another fortress, 
nimed Fiwar of Kadas, and Minhaj-i-Saraj 
tells. us if strange horsemen should reach the 
base of the former in the day the people there 
made a smoke and at night lighted a fire as a 
beacon, and vice versa. We have seen how 
Arslan Khin of Kaialik and Tolan the Juzbi 


were sent by Chinghiz to attack the fortress 


of Walkh in Tokharistan, and how they cap- 
tured it. They afterwards we are told, ad- 
vanced upon Fiwar."* This stronghold was 
even more impregnable than Kalyun, and it is 
said that it could be defended by 10 men. 
The two Mongol chiefs pressed their attack for 
ten months, when provisions began to run 
short in their camp. They thereupon sent to 


Kalyun and brought up stores from that re- | 


cently captured place, Meanwhile a messenger 


came down from the stronghold into their | 


camp, and reported how nearly all the garrison 
were dead, not more than seven remaining 
alive, and of these four or five were ill. They 
then attacked and captured it, and put these 
seven todeath. This, we are told, took place in 
the latter part of the year 619 Hj. ce. 1222." 
The exact situation of Kalyun and Fiwar, 
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| cannot identify. 


This completes the account we can give af 
present of the Mongol campaign in the moun- 
tain country of Ghur, which is almost entirely 
derived from the Tabakdt-i-Nasiri. Tt will not 
be inopportune to conclude with a characteristir 


anecdote, showing what manner of men these 


Wane before: when she Sc apee ares eunmaeee 
of campaigning in this most difficult « 
were overcome. The story is told of the Chief 
above mentioned, and whose name i given ax 
Uklan the Juzbi by Raverty.™ 

Minhaj-i-Saraj tells us that on one occasion 
Habashn-Abd-ul Malik Saur-Zarrad, to whom 
the Mongols had given the title of Khusran of 


Ghur, having returned to Ghur from Talikan 
with Chinghiz Khin's permission, reported that 


on a@ certain occasion when seated in the pre- 


| sence of the great conqueror Uklan’ the Juzbi 


and other Noyans, Uklan being the highest in 
rank, someone brought in two Mongols who 
had fallen asleep at their posts the night before. 


~Uklan asked who had brought them, upun 
which a Mongol bent the knee and said he haul 
done so, and being further asked what. offence 
the men had committed he said they were 


macunted on horseback when he was going 
tivo anid ncn ioe Hotaru ais Tas pb 





on, and now he had brought them up. Ukian 


asked them if it wus true, and they assented, 


| He then said, cut off the head of one of them 


and fasten it to the donble “ pigtail” of the 


other. Parade him round the camp, then put. 


him to death also, The accused and accusers 
all made obeisance, and the command was duly 
earried ont, The Gharian chief was astonished 
at what he saw, and said to Uklan, “ There 
was no evidence or proof on the part of the 
knowing their punishment would be death. 
which a denial would have saved them from.” 
Uklan replied, “ Why are you astonished ? You 


Tajiks do such things, and tell lies. A Mongol, 
_ were a thousand lives at stake, would rather be 
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killed than speak falsely ; lying is your oceupa- {| and such also the stern virtue of the race, which 


tion, and this is why the Almighty God has 
sent a calamity like us upon you,” 


Such was the Draconic erde of the Mongols, | 


| like the rigid creed of the English Puritans, was 
| @ terrible ally against the frivolity and lack of 
‘principle on the other side. 


$$ eee 
ON THE DESCENT AND SPEECH OF THE TRANSGANGETIC PEOPLE: 


“This is an interesting paper, and worthy of 
attention for ita relations both to its special theme 


and to certain points in the general study of 


language upon which it touches. The author 
introduces his subject by pointing out the natural 
nexus of interest which leads us on from the 
institutions of Indis to their extension over 
neighbouring parta of the earth, and then to 
matters concerning the older history of the popula. 
tions to whom they were communicated. A con. 
sideration of the geographical conditions off 
Porther India shows him that the history of 
emigration in that peninsula is governed by the 
river-courses; and he assumes that the successive 
waves of population will have followed one another 
downward from the central uplands of the interior, 
each driving its predecessor to the lowest coast. 
line, or crowding it out of the fertile and desirable 
valleys into the bordering mountains, We find, 
then, in the Peguans, Cambodians, and Annamites 
the remains of prior settlements, expelled from 
their first seats by the intrusive Siamese and 
Burmese ; and supporting indications are claimed 
to be discovered in the traditions of the various 
peoples, and the changes of location of their 
capitals, The south-western parts of China, also, 
are occupied by tribes that appear to be plainly 
related with the Siamese and Burmese, North of 
Yun-nan, again, are the original seats of the 
Tibetans, and not far away, on the middle course 
of the Hoang-ho, is the theatre of the earliest 
Chinese history, It is the question, then, whether 
any linguistic signs of relationship are to be 
traced among the four peoples thus inferentially 
brought into geographic neighbourhood. 
Professor Kuhn here gives a sketch of the 
history of inveatiga tion among the transgangetic 
languages. A complete bibliography of the sub. 
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peninsular tongues, along with the Chinese and 
Tibetan, on the other, And the movements that 
have carried the Burmese and Siamese southward, 
and crowded the Tibetang westward, up the course 
of the higher Brahmaputra, behind the Himalayas, 
are, we are told, to be ascribed with probability 
to the growing extension of Chinese power. The 
northern group is divisible into an eastern and a 
western sub-group, Chinese-Siamese and Tibeto- 
Burman, the latter having on the whole the more 
Primitive character. There are perplexing diver. 


| ‘Sities in the way of more detailed classification ; 


and to account for them the author seeme disposed 
to call in that deus ex machind of the classifier in 
difficulties, the influence of neighbouring to 

ofa wholly different stock. Doubtless it would 
be better to let the problem simply pass as one 
yet unsolved. 

The leading common characteristic of all these 
tongues is, as every one knows, theirmonosyllabiam 
and their lack of grammatical structure, the place 
of which is to a certain degree supplied by a fixed 
order of arrangement of the words comporing # 
sentence. As regards lexical evidence, Professor 
Kuhn considers the common origin of the 
languages in each of the two chief groups above 

isting ui to be proved by the agreement of 
numerals within the group, and the diversity of 
the groups by their discordance with one another 
in the same respect, It must be confessed, how. 
ever, that the comparative table of numerals in 
the northern group, given by him in a note, ig 
very far from convincing; as, on the other hand, 


| for reasons to which he himeelf alludes (and which 


are abundantly illustrated, for instance, in Ameri. 
an languages), discordant homerala need 
not be disproof of relationship The laws of ar. 


cans the same in all the languages, But this 
diffs we are told, should not be regarded as 
having grown out of an original agreement, but 
rather out of a condition of greater freedom of 
arrangement; and this must he held to involve 


apparatus, The suggestion is a very ingenious 
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sail slocuitaned cele’ sack (eau aGiia sees e ao 
respectful attention, whether we are or are not 


ready at once to acoept it. Our author proceeda | 


to bring up facta from the various languages 
which may be regarded as giving it support. 
These are, in his opinion, manifold. The Chinese, 
in the first place, shows in some of its existing 
dialecta and ia its older phases remains of a 


greater fulness of phonetic form, especially having 
hag | 
now lost. Similar facts are found in Siamese and | 


final consonants which the classical 


Burmese. But the most striking aase ia the 
Tibetan; the written forms of this language, dating 
from the seventh century, present numerous 


consonant combinations, now silent except in | 


certain dialects, and indicating former possession 
by ita words of more than the single syllable to 
which they are now restricted. In some cases, it 
ia aeaentod, these affixes have 


vehi en:eiie keh inthe olin lanwukweg alas 
aré seen signa of fusion of a numeral particle with 
the proper numeral: but, as already stated, the 
comparative table he gives to show this is 
extremely unconvincing. He regards, however, 
the evidence he presenta as absolutely demonstrat- 
one, but a result of phonetic decay. Such is well 
known to be the opinion of Lepsiua, and of more 
than one other recent authority; and the indica- 
tions must be confessed to point decidedly that 
way, although by no means go unmistakably as is 
here assumed. 

So far, however, as regards the bearing of this 
question as to an original root-stage of language 





in gemeral, the views of our author are open to_ 


criticiam ; and it is the more desirable to spend 
a few words upon the matter, inasmuch aa there 
are others now-a-days who go even further than 
he in claiming that the root-theory breaks down 


hopelessly if the support of Chinese original mono- | 
| serve their restricted 


syllabiam ia withdrawn from under it. No misap- 
prehension could well be greater than this. A root, 
in the first place, is not a phonetic element of a 
given extent. Itis simply a significant element 
lacking any grammatical character, not admitting 


an analysis which demonstrates in it a formal 


part, marking it as s part of speech, a derivative 


from « more primitive word, or an inflectional — 


form. A language composed only of such ele- 
mente is a root-language, whatever be their 
length. Dissyllabism does not take away the 
radical character. There are languages enough 
to be found—for example, the ancient Egyptian 
in part or prevailingly of more than one syllable. 





ic, and may devise theories to account for these 
longer radical entities, without yielding their 
radical nature. A combination, for example, of 
root with root makes only a root, unless one of 
the two enters, with a recognized and correspond- 
ent value, into a whole series of combinations, 
becoming thus a modifier to its fellow in each 
combination, The lost Chinese finals have yet to 
be shown to possess in this way a grammatical 
character, before they can be held to prove the 
Chinese mot a language of roots. That the 
Chinese and its relatives “ have run a long career 
of development, and grown worn with age, like the 
languages of Europe,” is of course true, All 
existing languages, so far as we know, have 
behind them the same immense past, and a past 
of never-ending growth and change. Of this 
past, the period covered by the development of 
the Indo-European inflective syatem is probably 
only asmall part. At any rate, he who imagines 
that in determining the Indo-European roots he 
has arrived ata point anywhere near the actual 
beginnings of human speech is immensely mis- 
taken. But that the Chinese has never had a 
development even remotely like that of Euro- 
pean tongues is sufficiently shown by ita present 
condition, which is as unlike as possible to that 
of the monosyllabic part of English, wherein are 


| lacking neither parta of speech, nor derivatives, 


nor inflections. if the Chinese, im growing out 
of a presumable or ] monosyllabiam, acquired 
nothing in the way of stracture of which it could 
retain the resulta when phonetically decayed, it is 
atill a root-language, and almost or quite aa good 
as ever for the use long made of it :—namely, to 
show how a language destitute of grammatical 
structure can answer the needs even of a gifted 
and highly civilized people, and thus to take 
away all difficulty fpom the assumption that the 
first rude human beings made « language of roota 


purposes. 

For the impregnable basia of the radicarian 

theory, as has been repeatedly pointed out, is 
twofold. Im the first place, its theoretic neces- 
sity ; since anything devised and created by human 
a, state of culture, mast have begun with what 
is simplest in itskind. To regard men os using 
from the start words made up of a radical part 
and a formative or grammatical part is precisely 
equivalent to regarding them as having begun to 
He who does not see this has still to learn what 
other and completely correlative part of the basis 
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is this: that, inthe observable history of languages, 


we see abundant instances of the prodaction of 
new formative elements, new signs of grammatical 
distinction ; and that it is always and only by a 
reduction to formative or grammatical value 
of previously existing material clementa of 
apeech, whence a sound linguistic philosophy 
forces us to the inference that the same has been 
the case from the beginning, and that the way to 
grammatical expreasion lies only through com- 
bination. With regard to this point, Professor 
Kubn is in a very hopeful state, as appears from 
the concluding paragraphs of his paper. He 
ventures there to raise a word of protest against 
what he calls the “ hitherto accepted philosophy 
of language.” The latter, he saya, is at a loge to 
find out words of condemnation severe enough 
for languages guilty of mixing up material and 
form, by applying words of recognizably ma- 
terial content to those uses for which we provide 
by euffizes :—as is toa great extent the case in the 
tongues of which he has been treating. He, on 
the contrary, is inclined to note their analogy 
with such elements in his own language aa -thum, 
-achaft,-heit,-bar, all of them demonstrably 
material in origin. “ Wherever,” he adda, “ we 
ace suffixes come into being, they come in this 
way; and we may with some reason (mit einigem 


Rechte) infer that they have in general been thus | 


originated.” Here is a very encouraging bit 
of independence and good sense; and the anthor 
has only to go on boldly on the same track to 


valent philosophy of language in Germany, and 
to substitute for it the true scientific and his- 
torical method. That philosophy has really as 
little to do with the science of language as the 
Hegelian philosophy with geology or zoology. The 
former ia all well in ita way, but it does not stand 
tpon the same plane with the other, and nothing 
but detriment and confusion can come of their 
mixture. The only justifiable scientific method, in 
the study of language, aa in every other branch of 
scientific inquiry, ia to reason back from the 
known to the unknown, And the argument, as 
not long ago stated in the pages of the American 


Journal of Philology, Vol. L. p, 337, runs thua:— | 


If in the historical periods of language we seo 
formative clementa made by the agglutination of 
independent material words, and do not see them 
made in any other way, and if the grammatical 
relations thus provided for are of the same kind, 
and not less difficult, than those expre 
other formative elements whose history is beyond 
our ken, then it necessarily follows, not merely 
that we have “ some reason” to regard the latter 
elements as having been made in the same way os 
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| the former; bit that'we have no reasot te regard 


them as made in any other way, Thatis to say, 
this is the only, and the sufficient, method of 


explanation of the structural growth of language, 


which the 





_ study of language has yet 


| brought to light. Any other, even concurrent one, 


must wait for admission until a historical basia 
bas been found for it. Moreover, this kind of 


reduction of material elements to a formal valoe 
is only one division of the most pervading of all 


| movements in the development of language. It 


is not easy to see why Professor Kuhn should 
have referred only to the suffixes of our 
European languages. Their auxiliaries and form- 


words are a still closer parallel to the formative 


apparatua of less developed tongues and in- 


-volve processes of adaptation as gross and coarse 


as any that the latter can exhibit. Thos, to 


take the nearest example at hand, the German 


and English alike have o substantive verb, ex- 


predication, which is pieced together out of 
fragmenta of three verbs having the mate- 
rinl senaea of ‘grow,’ ‘ stay,” and ‘sit’ (or else 
‘breathe’): the Romanic tonguea have patched 


| in ‘stand’ instead of ‘stay.’ And to denote its 
verbs traceable to the material senses of ‘ turn,’ 


‘seize, “be big orstrong," ‘select’ (with a probable 
further background of ‘surround’), ‘ be under penal- 
ty’ (perhaps ultimately * have committed a crime"), 


| and so on. Our phraseology, too, is crammed 
escape altogether the shackles of the now pre- 


with examples of the eame kind. What has the 
present accepted philosophy of language to say of 
such expressions, for example, aa es fallt mir ein 
(‘it falls in to me’) or “it occurs to (ie, * runs 
against") me," for that extremely familiar but 
also transcendentally mysterious act of f aming a 
sudden conception ? And is not all our intellectual 
ahd moral language made up of such grosaly 
material elements ? Of their grosmness, the mind 
that uses them is totally unconscious, and the 
intellectual action that underlies them is alike in 


| all those who employ their unending variety, ‘Tio 


say Aeup-man instead of men or Miinner, to us 
who have the latter forms, is of an amusing rude. 
ness; #0 would be Z shall have been, if employed 
with etymological understanding of ita elements 
byone accustomed to say fuero; but to one whose 
habitual expression it has become, the sense of 


the grammatical relation, of plurality and so forth, 
: is in either case just as pure and as integral aa ia 


that of the synthetic form to its user, Those 
who have to learn a tongue of ruder structure do 


| not find the character of their mental anore 


sions degraded by it. The process of thoug u ht ia 
the same with either instrument, To get aks 
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aid 





hcraal Gf egal aan met a Gaal eras | 


na lta gene slog hanes ass a 
hammer, or a patent nut-cracking machine; and 
while we may admire tbe superior ingenuity of 
the last, we do not fail to recognise in all alike the 
essentially human faculty of adapting means to 
enda, nor to acknowledge that the remote ancestors 
of thoae who now have machines possessed nothing 
better than stones; and we should especially 
laugh at any who miintained that the metal 
im their machines waa never rude mineral that 
had to be dug out of the dirty ground, But, this 
is what is virtually done by those who insist that 
in their languages the apparatus of formal exprea- 
opposition to them, it is to be maintained that in 


né language does anything formal exist that was | 


not first material, Investigation, experience, and 
sound anthropologic theory all unite to show this ; 
and there is nothing against it but prejudice and 
pride. Our views of the history of language, m 
order to be defensible and abiding, must be made 
to fit into our general anthropology, as a consis- 
tent part of it; for language is simply one of the 
various acquisitions by which man haa become 
what heis. Now what can we suppose to hare 
been the mental condition and capacity of men 
who have not yet possessed themselves of speech ? 
Certainly not superior to that of the compara- 
tively cultivated races in the more recent stages 
of their history, but rather the contrary. We can- 
not help believing that there has been a gradual 
advance in intellectual grasp and reach, partly aa 
a consequence of the gradual elaboration of 
speech, It would be, then, of the utmost degree 
of strangeness if in primitive times o loftier and 
freer mode of language-making was within reach 
than we now find attainable by ourselves; if thoae 
items of formal expression which in the period 


dropped off and set up an independent existence; 
or that the founders of each race of men produ : 





cee whiek: neuen olaak Ea 
be slowly wrought ont and adapted to their pur- 
pose from the general material of speech, could 


be struck off out of hand by the earliest speech- 


makers. Yet we have this palpable absurdity 
involved in the language-theones of a variety of 
echools: of those whe hold that certain languages 
ara “ form-languages” and others not; or thut 
speech began with sentences, which gradually 
begat words by a fissiparous procesa; or that pro- 
nouns are the endinga of verbs, which have 





the various existing languages complete “at a 
single stroke”—and so on through the whole list 
of & priori systems, which are saved from general 
eubettintion of emply axlestintSoun Sin the Galande 





| fic method of induction from facts. 


Our anthor’s concluding opinion, that we are 
not to infer mental infirmity in the racea pogsess- 
ing these peculiar and structurally impoverished 
tongues, ia to be received with unquestioning 
aasent. Every race ia entitled to be judged by 
the totality of its mental products, not by the 
capacity which it has exhibited in a single direo- 


tion of mental activity; and no reasonable man 


will deny to the unaided originators of a culture 
like the Chinese place in the front rank of 
humanity. But the skill and effect with which 
they are handled does not save the tongues them- 
selves from the reproach of rudimentariness ; and 
whatever eminence the Chinese and Tibetans may 
have attained in philysophy must be said to be in 
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NARIAD, IN THE EAIRA DISTRICT, 

Mr. H. H. Dhruva, of Sarat, has submitted 

for inspection a rubbing of a Sanskrit imscrip- 
tion in verse and prose, (30 linea of about 40 
letters each, in Nigari characters; covering a 
space of about 1’ 9" high by 1’ 4" broad) from a 
well at Nariid.—lIt is a prafasti, composed by an 
Udichya Brihman named Rimachandra (line 3), 
recording the building of the well by a Gurjara 
Baniy named Véniddea (1. 9), whose family had 
under his ancestor Dévavrriddha (L 6), 
from the Vaishnava city of Stambhattrtha (1. 5). 
the modern Khambay, and had settled at Nata- 
patra (1.11), where the well was constructed. 


The last gure of the Sika date, in the units place, in almout illegible and is quite uncertain. 


The inscription is dated in the f the 
— Pocdobatad dy bahia {AS Mazaffar Shih, the 
wo appears to have ben 
bid. The details of the 
in line 17f., and in 





1438; Sémadina or Monday, the thirteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Vuisi- 
kha,—corresponding, by the Tables in General 
Cunningham's Indian Eras and Cowasjee Pa- 
tell's Chronology, to Monday, the 14th April 
A.D. 1515. The chief interest of this inscription 
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lies in ita giving Natapatra,as the ancient 
name of Narifd. Mr. Dhruva states that it 
still known by natives as Natapura,—a sub- 


stitute for the original name which he compares | 


with their using Dadhipura, instead of the 


Dadhipadra of inscriptions, as the ancient name of 


Dohad. J. F. FLEeEt. 





THE KONGUDESA-EAJAEEKAL. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 


Srz,—May I suggest the following as an expla- | 
nation of the earlier purtion of the puzzling list of © 


kinga given in the Koigudéda-Rdjakkal ? 


The chronicle says that the kings, Noe. 1 to 6 | 
of the lst (anfe Vol. I. p. 361), were Hattas; | 


and this assertion seems to afford a clue to the 
mystery. 
In the Chronicle :— Rashirakita dynasty :— 
1. Virariya Chakra- Dantidurga (A.D. 753) 
varti, (this is only subdued the W. Cha- 
his tith; not his lukyas. 


name). 
® Givindariya I. Krishna l. fe, A.D. 760), 
3. Erishnardya. Govinda IL (¢, A.D. 765), | 
4. KAlavallabbariya.  Dhrava CKalivallabha, 


(A.D. 778). 

5. Givindariya (the Govinda IIL, the final 
conqueror). conqueror of the 
Gangas (A.D, 809). 


The chronicler has apparently transposed the | 


names of Krishna I. and Govinda [1.; and be is 
wrong in the relationships between Nos. 1, 2, and 

3, but right as to the last two names. 
Of No. 6 (Chaturbhuja Eanaradéva Ohakra- 
vartt), the Chronicle says: “he waa of the same 
race.” ‘The BAshtrakdta Krishnaa were called 


‘ Kannara;" and the chronicler would appear tobe | 
right, if, by his No. 6, he referred to Krishna 


(Kannara) [V. (A.D. 945). Up to this time the 
Gangas or EKongus were certainly feudatories 


of the Rathas (ante Vol. XII. p. 255); and the | 


chronicler, not having been able to trace the re- 
lationship between Nos, 5 and 6, clearly intended, 
I think, to suggest that some successions were 
omitted. 

In succession to No. 6, he places his son (No.-7) 
Tira Vikramadéva Chakravart!; and this king 
may, in all likelihood, be identified with the 
W. Chilukya Taila IL, (son of Vikramiditya TV.) 
“who lifted up the royal Chilukya family, which 
had been gunk down by the deceitful prac- 
ticea of the RAshprakitas” (ante Vol. VIII. 
p. 16), It will be noted also that Taila II. was 
the husband of EKannaradéva'’s grand-daughter 
Jakabbi, The date of Taila II. ia A.D. 973 
and the chronicler states specifically that he 
“governed Karnita as well og Kongudééam.” 





| Further, it will be seen that this chronology fits 


in pretty accurately with Mr. Fleet's opinion 
(ante Vol. VIL. p. 101M) as to the dates of the 
next kings (Nos. §, 9, and 10) of the list given im 


the chronicle, who were Gabgas proper, and who 


probably again attained independence during the 
period when the suzerain Rafta power waa on 
the wane and before the consolidation of the W. 
Ch&élukya dominion following on the overthrow 
of the Rattas. 

Tt may eventually be found that the Kongw- 
diéa-Rdjakkal is tolerably accurate in its lista of 
surerain kings, while, like most other native hia- 
tories (?), it is utterly wrong as to its chronology 

Coonoor. W. Logan, 

CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
A Macazonrc Verse ov Guaant Hatt. 


This and some subsequent verses were collected 
in Tirhut, and are said to be by Gumidini Kavi 





of Patnd. His nome however is quite unknown 


in Patn4d itself. Each verse consista of four 
lines; the peculiarity of them being that the first 
three are in Sanskrit, and the last introduces a 
acpi ata abt 
Tt Seay ee Acay 

“aa AUT ara a arate aera 

an naeraeatte Tae 
Pret Fart tre oa set Pete cear rar 
Nala, who formerly slept upon a golden couch, 
found in the forest, when reduced to misfortune, 
not even a bed of straw. Saith Gumini, the 


| power of fate, of a verity, is here shown to be un. 


conquerable; yea,—* Stay in that state of life to 
whioh it hath pleased God to call thee,” 
G. A. GEIERsox. 





THE PROVERBS OF ALI EBN ABI TALEBI. 
franslated by K. T. Beat, M.A., M.R.A.B., 
Principal, Guserat College, 
Continued from p, #2. 
215. Languor in prayer weakens faith, 
216, Shan what you ought to shun and will 
be honoured. i 
217. Modesty, intelligence and liberalit 
the three parts of aie’ 
218. The death of wise and learned men is de- 
structive. . 
#19. The gaping mouth of avarice is not filled 
except in the grave, 
220. Justice is the stability of a kingdom. 
221. The reward of another: life is better than 
the pleasures of this world. 


222. To praise a giver too much is to ask for 
more. 


225. The excellence of m speech consists in its 
brevity. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF INDIA. 
BY PROFESSOR J. AVERY, OF BOWLOIN COLLEGE, BEUNSWICK, MAINE, 
UNITED STATES," 


F an apology were needed for bringing to 
the attention of students of religion the 
ernde notions of savage tribes regarding their 
relations to the unseen world, and the often 
revolting practices which have sprang there- 
from, this would not be founded solely upon 
the claim which they rightly make upon 


Christian philanthropy, but as well on their 


scientific interest and value. If we have 
observed aright the course of thought at the 
present time, there is a growing disposition to 
study attentively al] the systems of religion 
which at one time or another have been devised 
or accepted by men, with the view to discover 
their origin, and the laws which have governed 
their development. There is a tendency also 


to withdraw the study of religion from the | 


exclusive dominion of sentiment, and to apply 
to it the same rigid canona of criticism which 
have been used so succecafully in other fields 
of inquiry. There has been a time when the 
Christian Church viewed everything called 
religion ontside its own fold much as the 
Greeks looked at the world beyond the confines 
of their peninsula, and Iumped together alien 
beliefs of every variety and merit under the 


general title of heatheniam; but, happily, a 


more appreciative spirit now prevails, and we 
are coming to see that there is much in other 
systems of belief which deserves our admiration. 
The study of religions has a scientific as well as 
a practical aim, and scholars have employed in 
it the inductive method of investigation with 
such a degree of success, that we may feel 
assured that the foundations are being laid for 
a science of religion. Indeed, some writers 
talk as if sucha science were already construct- 
ed, but we are constrained to believe that 





this use of language is premature. So vast is 


the field of inquiry, 80 important is it that 
every part of its surface be explored and care- 
fally mapped out, and so recently hive scien- 
tific methods been employed in its survey, that 
investigators in this domain may well at present 
be content with modest claims for their study, 
It cannot be denied, then, that we shall not 
baye a complete science of religions—much less 





of religion—auntil we shall have measured and 


deposited in its proper place in the building 
every variety of religious belief, no matter ‘i 
crude it may seem, or how near the bottem of 
nie scale its professors may stand. If 
we feel any diffidence, therefore, in presentin 
a sketch of the religious belicfs and practices of 
the aboriginal tribes of India, it is not on the 
score of the subject possessing no intrinsic 
interest, but rather because of the present lack 
of materials in some parts of the field and our 
consequent inability to present the theme with 
the fulness of illustration desirable, And here 
wo desire to express our great indebtedness to 
Colone! Dalton's invaluable work, the Ethnology 
of Bengal, without which many facta stated in 
the following pages would have been beyond 
our reach. Before proceeding with our inquiries, 
it will be useful if we state the location of the 
tribes to whom we shall repeatedly refer; for, 
though British power has existed in India for 
nearly two centuries, it has only been within a 
very recent period that we have been able to 
get trustworthy information concerning the 
aboriginal population; and even now that 
information is largely confined to « few persons, 
whom official duties or missionary efforts have 
bronght into close relations with it. It has 
been usual to divide these primitive races into 





| three groups—viz., Tibeto-Burman, Kolarian, 


and Dravidian. Withont entering upon the 
question of the correctness of this classification, 
or the ethnic connexion of its several members, 
we shall find it sufficiently convenient for our 
purpose, 

The tribes comprising the first group are found 
in their most primitive condition scaticred 
along the foot-hills of the Himilayas, from 
Nepal eastward to the farther extremity of 
Assam, thence along the range forming the 
eastern and southern border of that province 
back to the valley of the Ganges, Some tribes 
of the same stock are also found in the low- 
lands on either side of the Brahmaputra; but 
they have to so greatadegree exchanged their 
ancient customs for those of the Hindis, that 
they offer fewer Points of interest for our 
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present inquiry than their kindred in the 
jungles upon the hills. 

Following the route just indicated, we find 
on the northern border of Nepal the Kirantis, 
the Limbus, and some other tribes of inferior 
importance. Passing across Sikhim and 
Bhutan, whose tuhabitants, the Lepchas and 
Bhitias, have adopted Buddhism, we come to 
the Akas, and next in order, to the Doflas, 
the Miris, and the Abors, which last tribe has 
settlements aa far cast as the Dibong, a north- 
ern tributary of the Brahmaputra. The 
Dibong serves algo as an ethnic boundary, the 
tribes already named to the weat of it showing 
a decided affinity to the Tibetans, and those 
beyond the stream exhibiting a closer likeness 
to tribes in Burmah. Between the Dibong and 
the Digaru are the Chalikata, or Crop-haired 


Mishmis, Next to theae, on the north-eastern — 


border of Assam, is another tribe, also called 
Mishmis, but differing in many respects from 
the one last mentioned. South of the Mishmis, 
partly within and partly beyond the eastern 


boundary of the province, are the Ehamtis and | 
the Singhpos. Now, turning westward, and | 
still keeping within the mountain district, we 

come first to the numerous tribes of Nigas | 


spreading westward to about the 93rd deg. of 
E. long. Ou their western border are the 
Mikira and the Eukis, Continuing in the same 
direction across the Kapili river, we meet, first, 
the Saintengs or Jaintias; next the Khiisias ; 
and last of all, at the end of the range, the 
Giirog. At the foot of the Garo hills are the 
Pani-Koch, a tribe partly converted to Hin- 
duism, The tribes of the lowlands might be 
left ont of view altogether, were it not that 
their conversion has not been so radical as +o 
quite efface their primitive superstitions, The 
most important of these tribes are the Ahama, 
the Chutias, the Koch and the Enchiris. They 
are scattered here and thery over the entire 
valley, and are reckoned as inferior castes of 
Hindtis. 

Crossing the lower Ganges valley, and ascend. 
ing the rugged highland which forms the core 
of India, we find ourselves: in the home of a 
most primitive population Here tribes of 
both the Kolarian and the Dravidian stock, 
protected by the nature of the country, have 
tion. OF the uon-Hinduised Kolarians, the 
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Santals occupy the Santil Parganas and the 
hill tracta of Orissa, on the eastern border of 


the highland. Adjoining this tribe, on the 
south and south-west are the Bhuamij, the 
Mundas, the Kharrias, and the Hos or Larka- 
EKols, Still farther south, in the tributary 
states of Katak, are the Juangs. -In the 
Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency are 
the Savaras. Directly west of the Kharrias are 
the Korwas, and, extending in scattered settle- 
ments across the plateau to the Narbadé and 
Tapti rivers, are the closely-allied tribes of 
Kors and Kurkus. Of the Dravidian tribes, 
the Khonds live just north of the Savaras, in 


| the tributary states of Orissa ; the Orions are 


found in Chatit Nigpir; the Pahiriia or 
Mailers occupy the Rijmahil hills, where they 
overlook the Ganges; the Gonds spread over 
a large area in the centre of the platean; while 
the Todas, Badagas, and one or two other small 


tribes, are far away on the Nilgiri hills of 


Southern India, It is hardly necessary to add 
that the tribes of the last group do not repre- 
sent the whole Dravidian population; with the 
civilised portion, which constitutes the majority, 
we hove here no concern. In addition to the 
tribes already named, there are certain partly- 
Hindaised tribes to whom we shall occasionally 
refer. These are the Cheros and Kharwars of 
the Shahibid and Palaman districts; the 
Parheyas, the Kisans, the Bhnuihers, the 
Boyars, the Nigbansis, and the Kaurs about 
Palaman, Sirgiiji, and Jashpiir. 

Proceeding now to the subject of our inquiry, 
after this preliminary explanation, we shall 
describe the religion of the aboriginal popula- 





tion under the following heads:—1st, the gods, 


and the kind of worship paid to them; 2nd, places 
of worship; 3rd, images and other representa- 
tions of Deity ; 4th, the priesthood ; Sth, divina- 
tion; 6th, witchcraft; 7th, the foture life and 
the worship of ancestors; 8th, speculations 
regarding the origin of the world and of man; 
th, influence of Buddhism and Hinduism, It is 
almost needless to say that these tribes, without 
exception, and in common with the lower orders 
of men generally, have an unquestioning belief 
in the existence of spirits, both human and 
divine; sometimes they go even farther than 
this, and attribute to animals and inanimate 


objects immortal souls, like their own. The 


materialistic theories which have been reached 
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by the speculations of civilised philosophers 
seem never to have clouded their child-like 
faith, But, teeming as is the unseen world 


with beings created by a savage imagination, 


we are not to look for an orderly and consistent 
arrangement of powers and spheres of activity 
among these deities, such as we find in tha | 
Pantheons of Greece and Rome; rather, we are 
to expect the condition of things out of which. 


these developed, Whenever suchan elaborate 
system of theology is described as worked out 
by a tribe in other respects low down in the 
social scale, it is to be viewed with extreme 
cantion, and by no means accepted as genuine, 
until attested by more than one skilfal obser- 


ver. An example in point is the account of the 


Khond religion by Major Macpherson. We 
shall be more likely to find confused and even 
flatly contradictory notions of the gods, blind 
attempta to properly adjust human relations 
with the higher powers. Thongh the gods 
served by these tribes are for the most part of 
a low order, scarcely rising above the level of 
their worshippers, still there are here and there 
indications of a dim conception of a God 
throned far above these inferior deities, and 
more deserving of reverence and love. We 
will first search for these. The Singhpos have 
a tradition that in a former sinless state they 
worshipped a Supreme God, of whose attributes 
they can give no account; bat that they fell 
from that condition, and have since adopted 
the superstitions of surrounding tribes. The 
Abors and Miria have a vague idea of a God 
who ia the Father of all; but as they connect 
him with the abode of the dead, and call him 
Jam RAji, it is easy to see that their conceptions 
are derived from the Hindi god, Yama. The 


Kukis, who seem to have advanced farther in | 


their reasoning, or borrowed more, believe in & 
Supreme God, whom they call Puthen, who 
not only created the world, but governs it and 
rewards men according to their deeds. Itis 
in the last particular that their views are in 
marked contrast with those generally held by 
these tribes. Puthen basa wife, Nongjar, 
whose good offices as an intercessor with her 





husband can be secured by suitable offerings. | 


The children of this benevolent pair are, like 
the other inferior gods, of a malicions disposi- 


* (This also must be 
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regarded as the impersonation of their highest 
god. The Giros call him Saljang, or Rishi 
Saljang, and sacrifice white cocks in his honour. 
They say that he resided fora time on the Giro 


| hills with his wife, Apongma, and begat 


where he now dwells. The Bhuiyas call him 
at the planting season. He is worshipped by 
head of a family is bound to offer to him five 
sacrifices in « lifetime, each oblation exceeding 
in value the last one. The Hos and Santis 
eall the sun-god Sing Bonga, He is represent- 
ed as being self-created, and the author of the 
universe. He does not inflict suffering, but is 


sometimes invoked to remove it when sppeals 


to the inferior goda have proved ineffectual. 
The Hos observe a yearly festival in honour of 
him, at which a white cock and the first-froits 
of the rice harvest are offered. Among the 
Santils, the head of the family, every third or 
fourth year, sacrifices a goat to Sing Bonga in 
an open space at sunrise. The Mundas pray to 
him when selecting the site of a house. The 
a Sanskrit word. The Muasis pay homage to 
both the sun and the moon, The Oriois re- 
verence the sun as Dharmesh," the Holy One. 
They say that he created the world, and that be 
preserves men, unless thwarted by the malice 
fdemons. No oblations are presented to him, 
since his good-will is already secured. The 
Macpherson's statement can be trusted. One 
sect worship Bari Penno, who manifests him- 
tor of mankind. The other sect have chosen 
as their highest object of regard his wife, the 





no clear idea of their attributes or require- 
atte an 

Tt seems plain, from the facts cited, that 
most of the aboriginal tribes of India have 
some vague notion of a Power throned far 
above the world, who was concerned with its 
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creation ; who manifests himself in the heavenly 
luminaries; whose disposition towards his 
creatures is benevolent, but is sometimes un- 


able to reach its ai:n; and who demands from | 


them only a distant and formal recognition, or 
none at all. Whether these are vanishing traces 
of a primitive revelation, or the result of their 
own reflections, or have been borrowed from 
the religion, particularly the Hari-worship, of 
tha Hindils, we will not here inquire. It is, at 
any rate, certain that the contemplation of their 
highest god has little effect in regulating 

Another god of a similar character, but 
second in rank, is worshipped chiefly by the 
Kolarian tribes in Central Indian. This is 
Marang Burn, or Great Mountain. Remarkable 
peaks, bluffs, or rocks, not wunnatarally 
suggested to their simple minds an idea of 
Divinity, and called forth their reverence, 
Since from such places descend the streams 
which irrigate the fields, Marang Baru has be- 
come the god to be invoked for rain. Offer- 
ingaare tande to him on the summit of the hill, 
or other object, in which he is supposed to 

It is not, however, with the superior gods 
and their decorous worship that we have most 
to do in describing the deities of these rude 
tribes. Their chief concern is to keep the 
peace with a host of minor gods, with whom 
their imagination has filled the whole realm 
of nature. In the forest, the field, the house— 
everywhere these beings throng. They are 
mostly of a jealous, revengeful disposition, and 
seem to take a molicious pleasure in teasing 
mankind. Fortunately, they are not insens‘ble 
to homan blandishments, and he is pretty sure 
to prosper who most assiduously cultivates 


their good-will, which can best be done by pro- | 

honour to a savage goddess called Thikurinl,* 
would be quite unnecessary to record lists of | 
these lower gods, whose names are legion, since | 


viding for them some toothsome dainty. It 


their attributes and the worship by which they 
are propitiated are every where of the same 
general type. A few characteristic examples 
will suffice. The Singhpoa recognise three 
spirits called Nhats, who preside respectively 
over the higher, the lower world, and the 
household. Offeriugs of fowls, dogs, and 





on special occasions a buffalo, are made to 
them. The Chulikata Mishmis declare that 
the spirits whom they worship are mortal like 
themselves. The gods of the Abors and Miris 
dwell in the trees of the woods which corer 
their hill-sides. They love to kidnap children, 
whem they can generally be made to restore by 
proceeding to fell the trees in which they reside, 
The Nagas say that their pods are created 
beings, and they are accustomed to vary their 
offerings according to the dignity of the reci- 
pient. Semes, the god of. wealth, rete the 
larger domestic animals ; Kuchimpai, the god of 
fertility, receives fowls and eggs ; while Kang- 
niba, who, on account of blindness, cannot dis- 
tinguish offerings, gets nothing of any valne, 
They believe that each disease is the work of a 
special demon, whose business and pleasure it 
is to spread it abroad; but his malicious de- 
sign is sometimes thwarted by hanging bunches 
of withered leaves on the lintels of the door to 
frighten him, or branches of trees are stuck in 


| the paths leading to the village, that the spirit 


may take them for untravelled ways. Since 
the tiger is of all beasts in India the most 
dreaded, it is not strange that a tiger-demon 
should be recognised. He is worshipped by 
the Kisans, who think in this way to escape the 
ravages of tuat animal. Among the Santals 
in Ramgarh, only those who have lost relatives 
by the tiger think it necessary to Propitiate the 
tiger-lemon. The Gonds also pay him rever- 
ence. Since the deities of these tribes are 
anthropomorphic, it is a matter of COUrED that 
gender should be allotted them: hence god- 
desses are frequently worshipped, and they 
show themselves not a whit behind their male 


 consorts in malignant and blood. thirsty dispo- 


sition. The Bhuiyas and Savaras, though 
recoynising the benevolent sun-god, pay special 


who was formerly Propitiated by human Bieri - 
fices. It is thonght that upon her Worship is 
founded that of the Hindd Kili, who once 
received human victims in thi yp 
ae 8 his very part of 
Bat the most remarkable system of human 
sacrifices, in connexion with the Worship of 
female deities, was that instituted in honour of 
Tari, the earth-goddcss of the Khonds. Since she 
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presided over fertility, victims were immolated 
chiefly at the time of sowing. The persons 
destined for sacrifice, called Merias, were kid- 
napped from the plains or from other tribes, 
and, under strict guard, were petted and fed 
like cattle fattening for the slaughter. Children 
were allowed to grow up, and were encouraged 
to marry and rear families, bot parents 
and offapring were equally devoted to the 
goddess, and were lable at any moment to 
he sacrificed to quench her thirst for blood. 


When the time of offering came, the body was | 


hacked into small pieces, and each worshipper 
straggled to secure a shred of flesh or piece of 
bone to bury in his field. It has been about 
forty years since an end was put to these 
horrid rites by the combined efforts of Major 
S. C. Macpherson and General John Campbell. 
The Khonds say that Tari lives in heaven with 
her beneficent husband, Bari Pennu, while 
numerous inferior gods roam the earth, seen by 
the lower animals, but invisible to men. It 
cannot be doubted that the custom of human 
sacrifice was once wide-spread in India, as indi- 
cated not only by the facts just atated, bat by 
the practice of sham offerings existing among 
other tribes at the present time. The Orions 
and Gonds even now make a wooden or straw 
image of a man, and after prayer to a divinity 
for the blessings desired, sever its head with 
the stroke of an axe, As a general rule, the 
inferior gods stand in no clearly recognised 
relation of dependence upon the superior gods, 
Their will ia usually exercised independently of 
higher control. We have noticed an interesting 
exception in the case of Kols, who assert 
that there are certain blessings reserved for the 
sun-god, Sing Bonga, to grant; and that offer- 
ings made to the lower gods will induce them 


to intercede with their master in behalf of the | 


supplicants. One of the simplest, most child- 
like forma of worship is that practised by the 
Todas, on the Nilgiri Hills of Weatern tndia, 
Almost the sole means of support possessed iy 
this tribe are their herds of buffaloes; hente 
these, together with the implementa and persons 
specially connected with them, have come to 
assume a sacred character. Certain old cow- 
bells, said to have come originally from heaven, 





are worshipped as goda; and the priests or | 


milkmen who tend the sacred buffaloes, of 
which several herds sre specially set apart, are 





during their time of service klee fodie: ‘and as 
such cannot be touched by any mortal. The 
duty of the priest is to perform a few simple 
rites daily before the cow-bells, and to care for 
his buffaloes, in which labour he is assisted by 
pleasure to ordinary human life, when, though 
no longer the embodiment of deity, he is 
treated with marked respect. The Todua be- 
lieve in other gods, who are invisible, and 
whom the priest salutes as fellow-deities, but 
their ideas regarding them are extremely vague. 

The residence of the gods is sometimes loca- 
lised by these aboriginal tribes as heaven, some 
distant and lofty mountain peak, a hage rock, 
ora grove of ancient trees. Spirits who are 
likely to prove good neighbours, are sometimes 
enticed to take up their abode nenr a village by 
Central India every village has several sacred 
groves consecrated to tutelary gods. The 
trees in these groves must be left undisturbed, 
on pain of divine displeasure. It is true, as a 
role, that the Tibeto-Barman and Kolarian 
tribes construct no temples nor images of their 
gods, while images, or something answermg to 
them, are common among the Dravidians. 
Still among the former tribes there is usually 
some spot where village or family worship is 
commonly performed, and which is marked by 
certain objects designed to suggest the sacred- 
ness of the place. The Giros set up before 
their houses bamboo poles, with fillets of cotton 
or flowera attached, and before these make 
their offerings. The same thing is done by the 
Limbus. The Kachiris, the Bodo, the Mish- 
mis, and some of the tribes of Central India 
worship the #ij (¢uphorbia) plant as an em- 
blem of deity. The Juangs, the Eharrias, and 
and use it to take an oath, or to sacrifice upon. 
The Akns alone of these north-eastern tribes 
serve for temples; but, as they are partly con- 
verted to Hinduism, this custom is probably 
derived from that source. In the villages of 
Dravidian tribes one finds some objects set up 
to represent the tutelary gods. These are often 
mde in shage—s laimpiot aacil; 5st, enuanes 


Savieg «pokes ol Cerdeilaatl reverenced by 





these primitive races and of the worship 
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accorded to them, we proceed to describe the 
persons, whenever there are any such, whose 
special duty it is to perform that service. It 
may be said that, with few or no exceptions, all 
the tribes employ priests regularly or occasion- 
ally. When a tribe has no priests of its own, 
it borrows them from another tribe. Moreover, 
the office is usually not hereditary, but may be 
taken up or laid down at pleasure, In this 
respect the priesthood among the aboriginal 
population of India stands in marked contrast 
with that of the Hindis. The Singhpos have 
no regular priests of their own, though mem- 
bers of the tribe sometimes act as diviners, 
The Buddhist priests of their neighbours, the 
Khamtis, are greatly esteemed by them. 
Among the Garos the priest leads the same 
kind of life as the laity, and the only prepara- 
tion needed by him before assuming the sacred 
office seems to be an ability to repeat the 
usual incantations. The Ordois, when in want 
of a priest, discover the proper individual by 
divination. Taking a winnowing sieve in their 


hands, they march about the village, and are | 
involuntarily led away by movements of the | 


sieve to the righthouse. Among the Pahiriis, 
persons desiring to enter the priesthood are 
required to retire forsome days to the jungle, 
and commune in solitude with the deity. 
Before they are confirmed in their office they 
are oxpected to perform some marvellous act, 
as evidence of having acquired superhoman 
power. They wear their hair oncut while 
acting as priests. Tho same tribe have also 
priestesses as well as priests. Some tribes, 
that have in other respects adopted the religion 
of the Hindiis, employ the priests of neighbour- 
ing unconverted tribes to propitiate local 
deities. The distinction between priests and 
laity among most tribes is so slight that 
unconsecrated persons not unfrequently per- 
form the offices of religion. The Joangs, who 
are among the lowest of all the tribes described, 
employ an old man as priest. Among the 
Kharrias the head of the family presides at 
offerings to the sun-god in behalf of the honse- 


hold, but a priest is employed to act for the | 


community. The Kols allow certain elders or 
the heads of families to perform the service. 
Among the Santals the head of the family offers 
pecformed by village priesta, who fit themselves 





for the purpose by prayer, fasting, and silent 
contemplation of some god until they are pos- 
sessed by him. Amongthe Khonds a regolar 


priest always officiated at the festivals in ho- 


nour of the earth-goddess, but it appears that 
on ordinary occasions any one, who chose to do 
so, could assume the priestly functions, his re- 
patation being dependent upon his skill as o 
diviner. We are told by Hodgson that among 
the Bodos and Dhimals the priests do not form 
an hereditary class, though it is not uncom- 
mon for the son to take up the busineas of his 
father; but that the elders of the people, heada 
of families or clans, frequently act as priests. 
We have already seen that among the Todus 
the manager of religious affairs is at once 
priest and god. His novitiate is passed by re- 
tiring to the jungle, and remaining there 
alone aud without clothing for eight days, 
during which time he performs certain purifi- 
catory rites. On the eighth day he returns and 
enters upon the discharge of his duties. 

Among the hill tribes generally the principal 
duties of a priést are to cure sickness, to ascer- 
tain coming events by divination, and to pre- 
side over the public offerings. The theory of 
the Nigas that sickness is caused by a demon, 
who takes this way to gratify a personal spite 
against some mortal, is shared by other tribes. 
This being the diagnosis, the only rational 
course to pursue is to call in the priest. 
Among the Kukis, when this personage arrives, 


he first determines from the symptoms which 


one of the gods is offended. He then roasta a 
fowl, and eats it on the spot where the sick 
man was first seized with his malady. After 
throwing the fragments away, as an offering to 
the demon, he goes home. Should the gravity 
of the case demand the sacrifice of a larger 
animal, the priest collects his friends and shares 
the feast with them. In case the firat applica. 
tion of the remedy does not prove effectual, it 
has to be repeated until the man dies or his re- 
sources fail, Among the Giires, the priest, 
with the patient lying beside him, takes his seat 
near a bamboo altar, round which an assistant 
leads the animal to be sacrificed. From time 
to time it is taken away and washed, and then 
brought back and fed with salt and caressed 

Its head is then severed with & single blow, 
and its blood ammeared upon the altar. Phy 
what more economical plan is in: vogne among 
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the Hodos. The exorcist places before him on 
the ground thirteen leaves, with a few grains 
of rice upon each. Over these leaves, which 
represent the names of divinities, he causes 0 
pendulum suspended from his thumb to vibrate, 
and the leaf towards which it moves indicates 
the god to be propitinted. An spproprinte 
victim is then promised him, but only on con- 
dition that the patient recovers. The same use 
ofa pendulum has been observed among the 
Sometimes the sickness is due to 


Paharias. 
the apell of a witch, and then the following 


method is employed by the Kols for the detec- 
A large cone-shaped | 


tion of the offender. 
wooden vessel is placed apex downward upon 
the ground, and on this is laid » flat stone. A 
boy is made to balance himself upon the stone, 
while the names of all the people in the vicinity 


are slowly repeated. With the mention of | 


each name & few grains of rice are thrown at 
the boy; and when the right name is uttered 
the stone moves, and he falls off. The foretell- 
ing of future events by the observation of 
omens is one of the most important functions 


of the priest; although the interpretation of — 


these is among some tribes the duty of a spe- 
cial diviner, who is another person than the 
priest, Among the Singhpos the diviner holds 
over the fire joints of a large sort of grass until 
they explode, and then examines the position 
of the minute fibres thrown out beside the 
fracture. The Abors scrutinise the entrails 
of birds, but get the best results from pig's 
liver, They informed Colonel Dulton ™ that the 
words and faces of men were ever fallacious, 
but that pig's liver never deceived them.” 
The Khisias seck omens from the contents of 
eggs. The western Niga tribes put the village 
under fabi when the omens are to be observed ; 
and no one is permitted to enter or leave it, or 
to engage in labour for two days. This especi- 
ally occurs when they are about to cut down 
the jangle for their rude agriculture. At this 
time all fire is extinguished, and new fire is 
produced by the friction of two sticks. When 
there is a birth or death in a family the house 
is put under tabi for five days, and no one but 
the inmates can enter or leave it. The same 
practice of faba is observed among the Mish- 
mis, who, when misfortune visits a house, thus 
isolate it by placing the sprig of = certain plant 
at the door. A common mode of divination 
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among the Nigas 16 to cut-slices from a reed, 
and observe how these fall. They also killa 








| fowl, and notice how the legs lie. If the right 
leg lies over the left, the omen is favourable ; 


but if the reverse is the case, it is unlucky. 


Among some of the tribes the diviners are 


called ojhds, a Hindi word derived from ah, 


| “entrail.”” Among the Mandas a common way 


to aseertain which of the gods ought to be 
propitiated is to drop oil into water, at the 
same time naming a deity, If the globule 
remains whole, the right name has been pro- 
nounced, but if it divides, the experiment 
must be repeated. A method sometimes em- 
ployed by the Oraois to show whether the god 
is pleased with a proposed sacrifice is to make 
a mud image of him, and to sprinkle apon it # 
few graina of rice; then the fowls deaigned for 
peck at the rice the omen is favourable, Belief 
in witeheraft is not ancommon. The Kachiris 
regard sickness ns frequently due to this cause ; 


and, having discovered by divination the old 


woman exercising the spell, they flog her until 
she confesses, and then drive her from the 
village, This belief in witches, and wizards as 
well, appears to be most prevalent among the 
Kol tribes of Central India. Sometimes a- 
magician pretends to have discovered that the 
evil inflaence proceeds from a rival in another 
village. The latter is then gimmoned anil 
beaten until ho finds it best to admit his fwalt. 
If he is unable to undo the evil caused by his 
spell, the beating continues, sometimes with 
fatal results, If the Gonds have reason to 
think that death has been caused by witcheraft, 


the funeral rites-are postponed antil the sor- 


corer has been pointed out. This is accom- 
plished by the aid of the corpse. They first 
make a solemn appeal to it, and then taking it 
It will lead the 
bearers to the house of the guilty person, and 
+f this is done three times it is regarded as cou- 
clusive evidence, and summary vengeance is 
inflicted upon him. It is easy to see that this 


| is a convenient way to get rid of an obnoxious 


individual, Witches are supposed to have 
demon lovers; with whom they dance and sing 
at night in the forest. The Khonds believe 
that some women can transform themselves 
into tigers ; and occasionally individuals 
endeavour to spread this impression regarding 
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themselves in order to extort presents from 
their neighbours as the price of immunity from 
their ravages. Trial by ordeal is also resorted 
to by the Gonds for the conviction of a person 
suspected of witchcraft; but it is so arranged 
as to make escape impossible in any case. 
The woman is securely bound and thrown into 
deep water. If she swims, she is guilty; if 
she sinks, she is drowned, Or the witch is 
beaten with castor-oil rods; if she feels pain, it 
is proof of guilt. Women, and those not al- 
ways the old and ugly, are more often suspected 
of the black art than men are, 

We have reserved to this place an impor- 
tant feature of the religion of the aboriginal 
tribes of India, namely, their views concerning 
futare life and the customs connected there- 
with. While it is true that savage mees 


generally have held to the survival of the soul 


after death, their notions regarding the charac- 
ter of the future life and its bearings upon the 
present existence have greatly varied. Among 
the lowest tribes the future life has been com- 
monly imagined to be a continuation of the 
present life, thongh under conditions more 
favourable for physical enjoyment. In a more 
advanced stage of society, where the moral 
powers have reached a fuller development, men 
have looked upon that life as an opportunity to 
balance the accounts of this life, to render to 
every man according to that he hath done. 
We therefore proceed to inquire with much 
interest what these tribes have to say concern- 
ing the world of the dead. The Chulikata 
Mishmis deposit in the grave with the dead his 
weapons, clothes, and ornaments, and some 
food; but they affirm that this is done only ns 
a mark of affection, and not with the idea that 
he can make any use of thom, They declare 
that there is no future life, but that they and 
the gods whom they worship have but a 
temporary existence. The Joanga also are said 
to have no expectation of survival after death. 
The Mundas have s vague notion that the 
ghosts of the dead hover about, and they some- 
times set apart food for them in the honse, 
The same vagueness of conception is characteris- 
tic of the Orions. They say that those who 
have been killed by tigers are transformed into 
that animal ; also that the ghosts of women who 
have died in childbirth hover about graves, clad 


* (This is the universal Indian belief in the churel,—En,] 
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in white garments, and having lovely faces, 
bat hideous backs and inverted fect.* But as a 
general role, the tribes not only believe in 
a future life, but are able to tell something 
more definite of its nature, The Abors think 
that the character of the future state is. deter- 
mined in some degree by present condnet, but 
this advanced conception is perhaps due to the 
Hindis, whose god of the dead they have 
borrowed. Their neighbours the Miris share 
the same views, and bestow unosual care opon 
the bodies of the dead. They are completely 
dressed, and supplied with cooking vessels and 
every appliance for a journey, and are placed 
in graves lined with strong timbers to protect 
them from the pressure of the earth. The 
Eastern Niga tribes believe that the future life 
is like the present one, or on the whole rather 
more to be desired. Their belief in immortality 
is shown by the care with which they place in 
the grave the belongings of the dead. The 
residence of the disembodied spirit is not neces- 
sarily a distant region, The Nagas suppose that 
the soul hovers about its former abode, and 
considerable anxiety is felt for its convenience. 
Captain Butler mentions an instance where a 
native was buried midway between two villages 
in which he had resided at different times in 
order that his soul might most conveniently 
visit either. Some tribes place the body in a 
wooden hnt,in the wall of which an apertore is 
made for the ghost to pass to and fro. When 
a Giro dies, his soul goes to Chikmang, one of 
the highest mountain peaks in their country. 
Food is provided for the journey, and dogs are 
slaughtered to track ont the path for him. 
Formerly slaves were killed at the grave to 
attend persons of note, but the custom was 
stopped by order of Government. A choice 
offering on such occasions, and probably for 
the same purpose, used to be heads of Bengalis 
from the plains. An incident observed by 
Colonel Dalton shows that the Giros believe 
not only in the survival after death of the souls 
of men and animals, but in that of inanimate 
objects, Witnessing the foneral of a young 
girl, the friends were observed to break all the 
egaRee pecan pliced on the grave. In anawer 
‘o inquiry he was told that only in thia wa 
could they be used by the girl, that for her Br 
pieces would reunite. In other words, the 
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yeasels must dio like men; but their ghosts 
survive, The Khasing, while burning the 
corpse, make offerings to the ghost, that it may 
be kindly disposed to them hereafter, but take 
little thought about the future life. The Kukis 
imagine a paradise in the north, where the 
good will enjoy abundance withont labour, 
where the enemies one has slain will attend him 
as slaves, and the cattle he has lalled in acts of 
hospitality will be restored to him. The wick- 
ed will be subjected to the worst tortures 
the imagination can devise. The Toda after 
death goes to a home in the west, where 
he is joined by the ghosts of his baffaloes, and 
goes on living just as before. It doea not 
appear that he ever returns to trouble his 
relations. 

According to what seems to be the prevailing 
view, however, the spirit acquires after death 
divine powers to some degree, and hevert about 
+t former abode in a restless and ancomfort- 
able state, It has wants much like those 


attended to it becomes malicions, and the cause 
of innumerable vexations to ita kindred and 
neighbours, The Pani-Koch offer some of the 


firat-froits of the harvest to the ancestral spirits, | 


clapping the hands to attract their notice. 
The priesta of the Kirantis celebrate two 
festivals yearly to ancestors. Among the 
Kharwars, each family sacrifices annually 4 
wether goat to the dead. The Hos celebrate a 
festival to the shades, after the sowing of the 
first rice-crop, in order that they may favour 
the sprouting of the grain. It ia also the 
custom with them to prepare for a visit from 
the ghost of the deceased on the evening when 
the body is consumed. Some boiled rice is set 
apart in the house, and ashes are sprinkled on 
the floor, by which its footsteps may be detect- 
ed. The relatives then go eutaide, and, walk- 
ing round the funeral pile, invoke the spirit. 
If, on returning to the house, the ashes are 
found disturbed, they are filled with terror at 
the supposed presence of the ghost. The 
Santils have very little to say about a futare 
life, though offerings are mado to ancestors at 
the close of the late harvest. The Korwas, of 
SirgAjé, told Colonel Dalton that they worship- 
ped no gods, but that the head of each house- 
hold made offerings to the dead. The Gonds 
say that one of their chiefs was, in carly life, 


upon the sugg 


among their goda. The Bhuiyas, of Keonjhar, 


after the funeral rites are concluded, place 4 
vessel, filled with rice and flour, upon the 
This has the effect of recalling the 
ghost, for, after a time, the print of a fowl’s 
foot will be plainly visible at the bottom of 

It would be interesting to know how the 
speculations of these rade tribes regarding the 
origin of the universe and of the human race 
compare with those of more civilised peoples ; 


bat we have little information on this point. 


It does not seem to bea subject upon which 
they have spent much thought. It is enough 
for them to know that they and the world 
are, without taking the trouble to inquire how 
they came to be. A few exceptions are worth 
noting. The legend of the Singhpos, to which 
we have already alluded, is that “' they were 
originally crested and established on a plateau 
called ‘Majai-Singra-Bhum,’ situated at the 
distance of two months’ journey from Sadiya, 
washed by a river flowing in a southerly direc- 
During their sojourn 


| there they were immortal, and held celestial 


intercourse with the planets and all heavenly 
intelligences, following the pure worship of the 


| Supreme Being.” They, however, fell by bath- 


ing in forbidden water, and, descending to the 
earth, became mortal, and adopted the debased 
worship of their neighbours. The Abors get 
back as far as the first mother of the race, 
who had two sons, the elder of whom was skilled 
in hunting and the younger in handicraft. Like 


| Rebecca, she loved the younger son better than 


the elder, and migrated with him to the west, 
taking along all the products of his skill. 
Before forsaking her elder son, she gave him « 
stock of blue and white beads, and taught him 
how to make the dio, a sort of hill-knife, aod 
Abors are the descendants of the elder brother, 
tor of the English and other western nations. 
The Giros, who donot seem lacking in imngi- 
nation, explain the origin of the world as 


| follows:—The germ of creation was & eelf- 
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begotten egg.* From this sprang the goddess 
Nashtu, who sat, for a time, on a water-lily ; 
but finding her quarters too restricted, she sent 
to Hirtiman," the god of the lower world, for 
some earth, upon which she successively fixed 
the different objects of nature. First, rivers 
proceeded from her, then a reptile of the croco- 
dile type, afterwards grasses and reeds, an elk, 
fishes, trees, buffaloes, a priest, and last of all a 
woman. The Hos relate that their god Sing 
Bonga, who was self-created, made the earth and 
furnished it with vegetation and animals,— 
first the domestic and then the wild ones. He 
then created a boy and a girl, and taught them 
how to make rice-beer. This produced ama- 
tory desires, and they became the parents of 
twelve boys and twelve girls. For these 
children Sing Bonga made a feast, providing all 
manner of food, The guests were told to pair 
off, and taking the kind of food they preferred, 
to go away and shift for themselves. They did 
so, and their choices can still be discerned in 
the various modes of life among mankind. 
The Santils say that a wild goose came over 
the great ocean, and laid two eggs, from 
which the first parents of their tribe were 
hatched. 

We have more than once intimated that it is 
impossible in all cases to draw the line sharply 
between what 1s primitive in the religions beliefs 
end usages of these tribes, nnd what has been 
borrowed in whole or in part from Brahmanic 
or Baddhist sources,—chiefly the former. It 
is not uncommon to observe Hinduism and 
paganism struggling for supremacy in the same 
tribe and thesame village, now the one and now 
the other claiming the larger share of intercat. 
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Hinduism, with its extraordinary power of 
assimilating alien systems, has usually been 
content to Insist upon some general and public 
observance of caste rules, while not interfer- 
ing with the private observance of the old 
religion ; or it has given to the ancient super- 
atitions some new explanation or purpose, and 
fitted them into itsown system. ‘So it would be 
hard to find an aboriginal tribe so completely 
transformed into Hindds in language, dress, 
and manner of life, that its non-Aryan origin 
may not be detected by its private religious 
usages, as well as by its physical traits. Facta 
illustrative of this have already been cited. 
We have spoken chicfly of the influence of 
Hinduism upon the pagan religion, and if can- 
not be doubted that this will ultimately result 
in the effacement of the latter, unless this 
work be done by Christianity ; but the counter- 
influence of the older faith upon Hinduism 
is not less certain, if leas easily traced, and 


| would form s most interesting theme for 


inquiry ; but we cannot enter npon it here. 
In conclusion, we trust that this necessarily 


| imperfect sketch of the religion of the aborigi- 


nal tribes of India may at least serve to attract 
those who are interested in the history of the 


| religious development of the race to an impor- 


tant source of evidence. If Hindoism, whose 


| many-sidedness is well symbolised by the 


many-faced images of its gods, furnish greater 
attractions to the majority of students, still it 
must not be forgotten that the simple beliefs 


| and rites that we have sketched belong to o 
| mich earlier stage of religious growth, and may, 
| if attentively studied, throw much welcome 


hight on the genius of all religion, 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY PANDIT &. M. 


X.—Tae Branuax Gree trat Marerep 
a Tioer. 

In a certain village there lived an old Brah- 
man who had three sons and a danghter. The 
girl being the youngest was brought up most 
tenderly and became spoilt, and so whenever 
she saw o beantifol boy she would aay to her 
parents that she must be wedded to him. Her 
parents were, therefore, much put about to 

* [This mnt he the Brahinfinda or world-egg¢ of the 


™ about which the Hrahmdiada-Purdna was written. 


| ition, 


NATESA SASTRI. 
devise excuses for taking her away from her 
youthful lovers. Thus passed on some years, 
till the girl was very near attaining her puberty 
and then the parents, fearing that they would 
be driven ont of their caste if they failed 
to dispose of her hand in marriage before she 
came to the years of maturity, began to be 
eager about finding a bridegroom for her, 
Now near their village there lived a flerce tiger, 
* {Hickman n Hi = nd : , 
a peony ee 
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that had attained to great proficiency in the art 


of magic, and had the power of assuming differ- 
entforms. Having a great taste for Brihmay's 
food, the tiger used now and then to frequent 
temples and other places of public feeding in 
the shape of an old famished Brahmanin order 
to share the food prepared for the Brahmans. 
The tiger also wanted, if possible, a Brihmay 
wife to take to the woods, and there to make 
her cook his meals after her fashion. One day 
when he was partaking of his meals in Brah. 
man shape at a safra’, he heard the talk abont 
the Brihman girl who was always falling in 
love with every beautiful Brahman boy, Said 
he to himself, “ Praised be the face that I saw 
first this morning. I shall assume the shape of 
a Hrihmag boy, and appear as beautiful as 
beautiful can be, and win the heart of the girl.” 

Next morning he accordingly became im 
form a great Sdstrin (proficient in the Ramd- 
yana) and took his seat near the ghaf of the 
sacred river of the village, Scattering holy 
ashes profusely over hia body he opened the 
Hdwdyana and began to read. 

“The voice of the new Sistrin is moat en- 
chanting. Let us go and hear him,” said some 
women among themselves, and sat down before 
him to hear him expound the great book. The 
girl for whom the tiger had assumed this shnpe 





came in due time to bathe at the river, and as | 


soon ng she saw the new Sistrin fell in love 
with him, and bothered her old mother to speak 
to her father about him, so as not to lose her 
new lover. The old woman too was delighted 
at the bridegroom whom fortune had thrown 
in her way, and ran home to her husband, who, 
when he came and ‘saw the Sistrin, raised 
up his hands in praise of the great god 
Mahéivara. The Sistrin was now invited 
to take his meals with them, and aos ho had 
come with the express intention of marrying 
the daughter he, of course, agreed. 

A grand dinner followed in honour of tho 
Sastrin, and his host began to question him as 
to his parentage, &c¢.,to which the cunning 
tiger replied that he was born in ao village 
beyond the adjacent wood. The Bri 





had no o time to wait for better enquiry, and aa | 


> ate pelle 


; Ca = | 


ede a ol oomne the hous the— 


and go 
a ese or grandinother—always places in her bundles | 


Se anghte 
to him the very next day. Feasts followed for 





a month, during which time the bridegroom 
gave every satisfaction to his new relatives, 
ee eee enice ate all the while, 





After the first month was over the tiger- 
bridegroom bethonght him of his accustomed 
prey, and I wi kerac after his abode in the woods. 
A change of dict for a day or two is all 





very well, but to renounce his own proper food 


for more than a month was hard. So one day 
he said to his father-in-law, “I must go back 
acon to my old parents, for they will be pining 
at my absence. Bat why should we have to 
bear the double expense of my coming all the 
way here again to take my wifetomy village ? 
So if you will kindly let me take the girl with 
me I shall take her to her future home, and 
hand her over to her mother-in-law, and see 


that she is well taken care of." The old 
| Brihman agreed to this, and replied, “My 
dear son-in-law, you are her husband and she 
is yours and we now send her with you, 


thoughit is like sending her into the wilderness 
with her eyes tied up. But aswe take you to 
be everything to her, we trust you to treat her 
kindly.” The mother of the bride shed tears at 
the idea of having to send her away, but 
nevertheless the very next day was fixed for the 
journey. The old woman spent the whole 
day in preparing cakes and sweetmeata for her 
danghter, and when the time for the journey 
arrived, she took care to place in her 
bundles and on her head one or two margosa" 
leaves to keep off demons. The relatives of 
the bride requested her husband to allow her 
to rest wherever she found shade, and to eat 
wherever she found water, and to this he 
agreed, and.so they began their journey. 

The boy tiger and his human wife pursued 
their journey for two or three ghatikés* in free 
and pleasant conversation, when thegirl happen- 
ed to see o fine pond, round which the birds were 
her husband to follow her to the water's 





and on her head oa few oe leares oe 
: Tha ys taliaman 


aguinat 
2A ape pe goo tr The story Hindi, 
the Hindd method of reckoning F wriatony hasin. 
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ejge and to partake of some of the cakes 
and sweetmesats with her. But he replied, 
“ Be quiet, or [shall show you my original shape.” 
This made her afraid, so she pursued her 
journey in silence until she saw another pond, 
when she asked the same question of her 


husband, who replied in the same tone, Now — 


she was very hungry, and not liking her 
husband's tone, which she found had greatly 
changed ever since they had entered the woods, 
said to him, “ Show me your orginal shape,” 
No sooner were these words uttered than 
her husband remained no longeraman. Foar 
legs, a striped skin, a long tail and a tiger's 
face came over him suddenly and, horror of 
horrors! a tiger and not a man stood before 
ber! Nor were her fears stilled when the tiger 
in human yoice began as follows :-—“ Know 
henceforth that I, your husband, ama tiger— 
this very tiger that now speaks to you. ITE 
you have any regard for your life you must 
obey all my orders implicitly, for I can speak 
to you in human voice and understand what 
you say. In a couple of ghafikas we shall 


reach my home, of which you will become | 


the mistress. In the front of my house you 
will seo half a dozen tubs, each of which you 
must fill up daily with some dish or other 
cooked in your own way. I shall take care to 
supply you with all the provisions you want." 
So saying the tiger slowly conducted her to 
his house, 

The misery of the girl may more be ima- 
gined than described, for if she were to object 
sho would be put to death. So, weeping all 
the way, she reached ber husband's house, 
Leaving her there he went out and returned 
with several pumpkins and some flesh, of 
which she soon prepared a curry and gave it to 
her husband. He wont out again after this 
and returned in the evening with several vege- 
tables and some more flesh and gave her an 


order:—“ Every morning I[ shall go out in | 


search of provisions and prey and bring some- 
thing with me on my return: you mast keep 
cooked for me whaterer I leave in the house.” 

So next morning as soon as the tiger had 
goae away she cooked everything left in the 
house and filled all the tubs with food. At 
the 10th ghafika the tiger returned and growl. 
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herself up in the house. As soon as the tiger 
had satisfied his appetite he told her to open the 


| door, which she did, and they talked together 


for a time, after which the tiger rested awhile, 
and then went out hanting sgain. Thus 
passed many a day, till the tiger's Brihman wife 
had a gon, which also turned out to be only « 
tiger. 

One day, after the tiger had gone out to the 
woods, his wife was crying all alone in the 
house, when a crow happened to peck at some 


| rice that was scattered near her, and seeing the 
| girl crying, began to shed tears. 


* Can you assist me?” asked the girl, 

“Yes,” asid the crow. 

So she brought out a palmyra leaf and wrote 
on it with an iron nail all her sufferings in the 
wood, and requested her brothers to come and 
relieve her, This palmyra leaf she tied to the 


neck of the crow, which, seeming to under- 


stand her thoughts, flew to her village and sat 
down before one of her brothers. He untied 
the leaf and read the contents of the letter and 
told them to his other brothers. All the three 
then started for the wood, asking their mother 
to give them something to eat on the way. 
She had not enough of rice for the three, so she 
made a big ball of clay and stuck it over with 
what rice she had, so as to make it look like a 
ball of rice. This she gave to the brothers to eat 
on their way and started them off to the woods. 

They had not proceeded long before they 
espied an ass. The youngest, who waa of a 
playfal disposition, wished to take the ass with 
him. The two elder brothers objected to this for 


atime, but in the end they allowed him to have 


his own way. Further on they saw an ant, 
which the middle brother took with him, 
Hear the ant there was a big palmyra tree lying 
on the ground, which the eldest took with him 
to keep off the tiger. 

The sun was now high in the horizon and the 
three brothers became very hungry. So they 
eat down near a tank and opened the bundle 
containing the ball of rice. To their ntter 
disappointment they fownd it to be all clay, bat 
being extremely hungry they drank all the 
water in the pond and continued their journey. 
On -leaving the tank they found a big iron tub 


ed out, “I smell | I amell in | village "This okie bee eee 
d out, ‘I smell a man! I smell a woman in | ». Thia they tack’ elas aca aus: 
my wood.” And his wife for very fear shut | — with them in addi- 


tion to the ass, the ant and the palmyra tree, 
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Following the road described by dheir sinter in 
her letter by the crow, they walked on and on 
till they reached the tiger's house, 


again, ran out at once to welcome them. “My 


dearest brothers, 1 am so glad to see that you 
time for the tiger's coming home is approach- 
ing, so hide yourselves in the loft, and wait 
till he is gone.” So saying she helped her 


brothers to ascend into the loft,. By this time 


asked his wife whether any one had come to 
their house. She said, “No.” But when the 
brothers, who with their trophies of the way— 
the asa, the ant, and so on—were sitting upon the 
loft, saw the tiger dallying with their sister they 
were greatly frightened ; 80 much so that the 
youngest through fear began to make water, 
and, as he had drank a great quantity of water 
from the pond, he flooded the whole room. 
Tho other two also followed his example, 
and thus there was a deluge in the tiger's 
house. 

“What is all this?” said the terrified tiger 
to hia wife. 

“Nothing,” said she, “bat the urine of your 
brothera-in-law. 
ago, and as soon as you have finished your meals, 
they want to see you.” 

“Can my brothers-in-law make all this 
water ?” thought the tiger to himself. 

He then asked them to speak to him, where- 
on the youngest brother put the ant which he 
had in his band into the ear of the ass, and as 
soon as the latter was bitten, it began to baw! 
ont most horribly. 


“ How ia it that your brothers have such o | 


hoarse voice ?” said the tiger to his wife. — 

He next asked them to show their legs- 
Taking courage at the stupidity of the tiger on 
the two former occasions, the eldest brother now 
stretched out the palmyra tree. 

“By my father, I have never geen such a 
leg,"’ snid the tiger, and asked his brothers-in-law 
to show their bellies. The second brother now 
showed the tub, at which the tiger shuddered, 
and saying, “such a lot of urine, such a harsh 
voice, so stout a leg and such a belly, traly I 


* A‘ watch’ is a yima, or three bours. 


have never heard of such persons as these !” he 


Th > here a waich* | 
They came a leaving, had taken with her as mach of the 


tiger's property as she could conveniently 
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ran away. 

ing to take advantage of the tiger's terror, 
once. They ate up what little food she had, 
two pieces and suspended them over the hearth, 
from inside, and went ont at the back of the 
house. Assoonas the pieces of the cub, which 
were hung up over the hearth, began to roast 
sputter ; and when the tiger returned at about 
midnight, he found the door shut and heard 


the hissing of the fire, which he mistook for the 


noise of cooking muffins.” 

“T see!" said he to himself, “ how very cun- 
ning you are! you have bolted the door and 
are cooking muffins for your brothers! Let 
us see if wecan't get-your muffins.” So saying 
he went round to the back door and entered 
his house, and was greatly perplexed to find 
his cub torn in two and being roasted, his 
house deserted by his Briahmag wife, and his 
property plundered! For his wife, before 


The tiger now discovered all the treachery of 


son, that waa now no more. He determined to 
be revenged on his wife, and to bring her back 
into the wood, and there tear her into many 
pieces in place of only two. Hut how to bring 
her back ? He assumed his original shape of 
a young bridegroom, making, of course, duc 
allowance for the number of years that had 
passed since his marriage, and next morning 
went to his father-in-law’s house. His bro- 
thers-in-law and his wife saw from a 
distance the deceitful form he had assumed 
and devmed means to kill him, Meanwhile 
the tiger Brihmag approached his father-in- 
law's house, and the old people welcomed him. 





* Tamil, tdiui. 
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the tiger was highly pleased at the hospitable 
way in which he was reveived. 

There was a ruined well at the back of the 
house, and the eldest of the brothers placed 
xome thin sticks across its mouth, over which 
he spread a fine mat, Now it is osnal to ask 
guests to have an oil bath before dinner, and so 
his three brothers-in-law requested the tiger to 
take his seat on the fine mat for his bath. As 
soon as he sat on it the thin sticks being 
unable to bear his weight gave way and down 


fell the cunning tiger with aheavy crash! The | 


well was at once filled in with stones and other 





THE SUNGA INSCRIPTION OF THE BHARHUT STUPA.\ 
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rubbish, and thus the taper was Ubeddeahiy pie pre- 
vented from doing any more mischief, 

But the Brihmag girl, in memory of her hav- 
ing married a tiger, raised a pillar over the well 
and planted a fnlasi* shrab on the top of it. 
Morning and evening, for the rest of her life, 
she used to smear the pillar with sacred cow- 
dung and water the tulas? shrub. 

This story is told to explain the Tamil 
proverh “ Summd irukidraya, #uruvattat kd- 


| Matfnma,” which means— 


“Be quiet, or I shall show you my original 
shape.” 





BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu. D. ; VIENKA. 


T re-edit this well-known inseription from 
the original pillar, which, along with most of 
the treasures discovered at Bharhnuoec’ by 
General Cunningham, is now preserved in the 
Indian Musenm, Calcutta, The chief value of 
the inscription consista in the mention in it 
of the Suiigas,’ the successors of the Man- 
ryas; by which the Sf#pa is proved to have 


existed in the second or first century B.C. | between [Védhapd]lasa and Dhanabhitisa, is 


The pillar in question was erected by a 
prince, Dhanabhitti, who was contemporary 
with the Sufigas,—probably one of their 
vassals, His genealogy is given in the in- 
scription as follows :-— 

Visadeva, son of Gigi. 


| 
Agaraju, son of Goti. 


Dhanabhiti, son of Vichhi. 

The custom, in accordance with which these 
three princes had second names derived from 
their mothers, deserves to be noted, as it was 
adopted by the Andhras,—the successors of the 
Sufigas,— whose inscriptions contain the terms 
Gotamiputa, Viisithiputa, and Midharipnta. 

Ason of Dhanabhbiti, prince Vadhapila(?), is 


* A fragrant herb, held in great veneration by tho 
Hinds ; Orymum sanctum. This herb is sacred alike to 
Rive and Vishnd. Those species specially sacred to Siva 
are—VFewluladd; Siru-tulas!, andl Siva-fulasi; those to 
Vishnd are Sendulacl, Rérundulest. and Vishou-tulasf, 

i rian Baraod Chatri’ of the Grand Trigonometrical 


hi Tks wiz miles to 


Uchera' }, the chief 
Seca ar gh inte eat he - 





mentioned, according to General Cunningham, 
in one of the smaller Bharhut ee. 
And he deduces from his transcripts* and 

eye-copies’ of a mutilated inscription from 
Mathura, that this Vidhapiila was again suc- 
ceeded by one Dhanabhiiti. But to this there 
is the objection that the word putrasa, ‘of the 
son [of],’ which, in that case, should stand 


wanting. A mechanical copy of this inscription 
is much to be desired, 


Prarrit Text, 


(Cl aa tf cit ooanfiqa § faeeae 


(“J ate age ose ate 
Cl avec sui att arate 
(*) feet 4 ata: 


Sansenit Rexpentg. 


L"] rt wet om anfigna fata 
() a0 figs aera?) gz 
Cl aeigaa sf att | ara 


_(*) Prereaarehas: 1 


* That the Swigus ar teant by the 
in the inseri waa first recognised protean 
Bihler ; see Archaeol, Sure, West. Ind. Vol. ¥ » 7a. 


* See Bharhut Siu a, Plate Ivi. 
ption. ‘ks origingy ne’ 





of this inseri = 
been transferred to the In sal hae us 
te leary Sury. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 36; Sr peonsd 


* Archeol, Su 
Stupa, Plate iii Norge VO ME Plate xvi. ; Bharhut 
* Read array. Bead Za, 
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TRANSLATION. Dhanabh iti, the son of Goti-puta (Gaupti- 


During the reign of the Sugas (Sufigas), | putra) Agaraju,’ (and) grandson of 
(‘his) gateway Was erected, and the masonry | king Gigi-puta (Girgi-putra) Visa deva 
finished’, by  Viichhi-pata Viitsi-putra) | (Visvadeva). 





Beale 34 f 





THE SARNATH INSCRIPTION OF MAHIPALA. 
HY FE. HULTZSCH, FH. D.; VIENNA. 


When, in January A.D. 1794, the workmen | consisting of seven panels which are separated 
of Babi Jagatsimh, Diwin of the Raji of | by six pillars. The central panel contains the 
Benares, were digging for old stones at Dharinachakra ; the third and fifth an antelope ; 
sSirnath, they found a stone containing the | the second and sixth a tiger; the first and 
subjoined inscription, & rough transcript of | seventha kneeling male figrare, which supports 
which waa firat poblished by Mr. Jonathan | the stone above it with its hnonds, like the 
Duncan.’ The stone was then removed to the | giants in front of Carve IDL at Nisik.” Below 
Jagatgan],® market-place built at Benares by | the band of sculptare, the tsaal Buddhist 
Jagatsimh ; but ‘) was rediscovered by Major | creed (B) is engraved. 

Kittoe at the suggestion of General Caunning- | The inscription records that, in Sathvat 1083, 
ham, who published an imperfect translation | & Buddhist Stipa and o Dharmachakra were 
made by & student of the Benares College, repaired, and a now Gandhakuti was built, by the 
and, later on, the text of a transcript received | two brothers Sthiraphla and Vasantapiila, who 
from Kittoe.” I edit the inscription from the | were probably the sons of Mahipala, king of 
original stone, which ia now preserved at the | Gau da, who is mentioned im the first stanza of 
Queen's College, Benares. the inscription, The Gurava-Sri-Vimaraéi, to 

On the top of the stone there was originally | whom king Mabipéla ts said to have paid his 
a squatting figure ef Buddha, which is now | respects, must have descended from the line of 
broken off above the hips. The historical part hereditary spiritual guides of the Pala kings, 
of the inscription (A) is engraved below the which is recorded on the Buddal Pillar, This 
statue. Then follows 6 band of sculpture, supposition is strengthened by the fact that 



































* Literally, “ana ¥ nd of the stone-work aruse."— | gest iteelf to me 
Dr. RAjendralll Mitra ivoceedings of the Bengal Asia- ' daialic Reserechas, Vol. V. i Ti, 
tic Society 1830, p. D% reads milékarimafo; but the ® Archeol. Sure. Ind. Vol. U1, p. 121, and Val. EL 
aacond anusedra of rilikorketaidito is quite distinct on is2 


P ) 
the atone. | : 5 See Paptit Bhagwiaolal Indrajl's Pind Lina Caves, 
* The Sanskrit equivaleat of this name does not aug- | Pp. ; 
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the curious name Guravais borne by a member 
of that family, viz. by Srigoravamiéra, the 
contemporary of king Niriyanapila.* The 
‘eight holy places,” which fornished the 


materials for the building of the Gandhakufi 
were very likely decayed Stipas situated in | 


the neighbourhood. The exact spot where 
the stone was found by Jagatsimh's men, and 
where the Sitpa aaa by the two brothers 
must have stood, has been ascertained by 
General Cunningham as lying 520 feet to the 
westof the great tower of Dhamek.* 


TEXT, 


Inscription A. 


C') slic area ceat ICT 





pps 
Ren a SVEN ") 





(7) aaa 9003 Hates vy [i*] 
Inscription B. 

0) Fash egy eg sat ear arse | 

C*) area at Rey Farah sere: I 


TRANSLATION. ‘ 


Inscription A. 

Om, adoration to Buddha! The illustrious 
Sthirap ila (and Ais) younger brother, the 
illustrious Vasantapala, whom the lord of 
Ganda, the illustrious Mabipils, cinsed to 
establish in Kasi hundreds of precious monu- 
ments of his glory, such as féiinas (i. ima) 
paintings, and bells, after he had worshipped 
4 lotus in the lake of Viirinaéi surrounded, 
as it were, by é4aivala-plants through the hair 
of bowing kings,—they, who have made their 
learning froitful, and who do not turn back 
(on their way) to supreme knowledge (bodhi), 
repaired the Dharmardjikd® (and) the Dharma- 
chakra with all its parts, and constructed this 
new Gandhakufi’ (made of ) stones (coming 





| from) eight holy places, Samvat 1063, on the 


llth ony of Pausha, 





SANSERIT AND OLD -KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. ¢.8., M.E.A.S., C.LE, 
(Continued from p. 104), 


No. CLYVI. 
Batten Mcesecw Puates or Vira-Satrasraya. 
The origina plates containing the present 


inscription belong to the British Museum, No | 


information ia forthcoming as to where they 
were found ; but, judging from the language 
used and the localities mentioned, it must have 
been somewhere in or near the Native State of 
Miraj in the Bombay Presidency. 

The plates are three in number, each about 
SL" long by 5}'° broad. The edges of them 
are here and there very slightly raised into 
rims to peaiact the writing; and the inscrip- 





‘Gee stamsn 18 of the Boddal emieten 
Beng. As. Soe, Vol. pane 


Pt ef 


tie Bhogalpar 
r grant a so | 
ms pai by ecserng weir] Vol. XLVI int 


— find similar names or titles ot pects in Patina 
india; those Gurdwa, applied to oa Jain priest, ante 
Vol. XI. p..7l;—Gorave, applied to a Saira pricat, id. 


127 ;—aod Gurara, applied to in all probability a S 
Srieat, p. 12 above. —Ep. Pr Fa Salva 


* dArcheol, Surv, Ind. Vol. I. p- 113M. and Plate xrzii, 





tion is in a state of perfect preservation almost 
throughout. The plates are numbered, at the 
beginning of the first and third plates, and of 
the second side of the second plate. The ring, 
on which the plates are strung, is about i’ 
thick and 23" in diameter; it had not been 
cut when the grant came under my notice, 


| The seal on the ring is rectangular, about li’ 


by 1)". It has, in relief on a deeply counter. 
sunk surface,—a very rudely executed figure 


| of a boar, standing to the proper left, with tho 


sun and moon above it. Tho characters are 
Nigari. The language is partly. Sanskrit and 





* Dkarmerijiki = a The Petersburg 
considers the word as eed it Pere pry 
bot it seemne better to Ff lg tori 
dhammord)4), a nome of 


* * Perfomed chamber, te chamber devoted to 
Buddha's wae’ ; ster an iat chante The pont 


kul! at Jetavana near Srivast! te 
hut eee ; see General General Cunningham's Bh. Bhavhut Steps, 
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partly Kanarese ; in addition to the orthography | 


being very bad, the language is very corrupt 
throughout,—so mach so, that it is inexpedient 
to burden the text with corrections and foot- 
notes pointing out the mistakes. 

The inscription, if it is genuine, is one of 


Vira-Satyasraya, the son of Govinda — 


riys, of the very latest Chilukyas of 
Kalyinapurs, and of the Sémavarhéa or lineage 
of the moon. And it records the grant and 
specification of the classes and measures of the 
mdnya-lands of the village of Selagrama in 
the Koigulavalli Twelve, which was in the 


kaipapa called the Miri ii jiThree hundred,— — 


on Monday, the seventh day of the dark fortnight 
of the month Jyéshtha, in the Bhiva smiwatsara. 


The year of the grant is not mentioned. 
But the characters are not of an earlier period 


than the twelfth century A.D. It belongs to 
the same class of grants with the Bengalir 


grant of Vira-Nonamba, of the very Intest 
Chilukyas of Kalyinapura and of the Sima- 
vatnéa, which purports to be dated in Saka 366 
(A.D. 444-45), but which, like the present 
ion, is not earlier than the twelfth 
canto AD 
In line 16 of this inscription, we have the 
expression kafakaw-utkalifa, which, according 
to the Kafepayddi numeral system," has been 
as denoting the year 111. But it means 





nothing more than “a camp was pitched,” 


Text." 
First plate. 

( *) Namahs=tuimga-sirahs-tumvi- | -chamdra-chimara-chiravaih | 
[*)] trailékya-nagar-abrambha.- | -mila-stambhiya Sambhavaih |} 
[*] Svasti Samastabhuvanisrayah | sriprithvivallabha. | mahi 
[*] rajadhiraja | paramésvara | paramabhattiraka [|*] Ka- 
(*] lyina-puravar-Adhisvara | iirbhalka* | (bha® jga-datta 

(*] ripn-riya-kimté-vairi-vaidhavya-datta [|*] Chilukya- 
[*] kula-kamala-marttamda | Kalimgam- -kégatnda-gamda [|*] 
[*] gatnda-mirttamnda | samprima-vijaya [|*] vairi-gharata | ekam- 


ba) ga- | -vira | Asvapati- | Gajapati- | Naraete | -vidhvamsita | sa- 


(*] varoo.-virdhalamchhana-dhvaja | 
(*"] ranfgatd-vajrapamjara | 

('*] chita-samilamkrita | 

[") ya-sata- | 


['*] parade nalavidinalu 


Vira-Satyidrayadéva- | 
sukha-samkatha- 


tathi samasta-rijivali-vird- 


chakravarti | Kalyana- 
-vinddéna réjyain 


Second plate; first mde, 


r'*) knrite yakshana-disi-vard 


digu-vijaya-yhtro | vijaymh kara. 


[**}] vana []*) Kiépésvara-ddvi-samnidhau katakam=utkalita || 
(*) je-gatipana JO)-aata abhyamtaré | ima- 
(“) mimneyd kula-birudathkn-Bhimariya madahasti-pa- 
[**) daraksha-paélaka sapta-liha-puta-dhimdhita | saigola-pi- 


(“| rtha esuvari divyate 


Bhiva-satnvachhard Jéshta-misd — krishna- 


t" Pe Sasi-viré saptamyam tithau tathé Kothgula. 
| -dvidaéagriim sarbii-vidhe-pariharam sarba-namasyarm 
Selagira-grimi-mamneyi-stala-vritti | Eee, 





(*] rea 2000 magiln grihé 


hasta 40 ghiph  hottd 


1a adiyade pirikshiya uh dhe abn 
RS mOliki-bhtmi 2000 grihd hasta nirgivathdi-bhimi 
(""] me. grihé hasta 40 milastina-déva sede 600 g(al- 
[™] nn 1 pndiyade 1 hatth 1 malA 1 griha (ba®*}sta 24 Jinild-bhiimi 
"") oo gu(Pkha)indarané-bhimi 300 sae 200  mévinf- 
; Fabled by Mr Bis, te YoU pst. | 2 Ben aegis ae | 


es 
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Second plate; second ride. 


(**] bhima 200 pamnasi-bhimi 200 Mailiradévi-bhami 200 
[*] milastinadévi-M4li-Bireyaniyaki-bhimi 500 gri- 
("j] bé hasta 12 kosmim asvabarndha limanaye nndata] #§ Brahmadéva 
(**) 100 _somnara 200 dvirapiilya 100 niviya 100 
(™) animika 100 [{|*] évam gramé isanye Korngulava- 
[**] li-grim&-Borevali-grimi- Belagira-tir* grams. 

[*] trisamgadau miarjila-pomjs chhamka sa Tmms- 
[**] ta |] vupanidhi Rudra-pida dakshan-dbhimukham gatva 


(*] Borevali-Sclagéra-dvangriimi-simi-samdhir-uchya- 


7") té jala-pravala vahala 
(**] mi-samiham chamdra-sil 65 


dhanu varie sarpa-mukha-éa- 


f') dubiviya- igrima-Vorabali-Selagira-t{r*Jigrima. ‘iclanipsiion 


(*] pishina-pumja vupanidhi 


tiramtaratilekati pramion | pa- 


Third plate. 


[**] schim-idbhimukham gatva 


[**] éa:ka-puthja © Svayambhn-Krishna 


- Madubivi-Selagira-simi-sa- 
sAarTi ee ee 


[**] pathath Baragiri-Madakunikeya-sime variha-tatika 


(**] rina-sile-silu-purhja 5 


(*?] ke-Madakunike-Selagira-t[r® )igrimé-trisatngada 
[“"] rasu-pumja 2 vupanidhi | 


[**) Beluvanike-Selagira-dvangrima-simi 


[") gir 3 achalatatike sdla-pathja P 


(™] grimi-vayivya 
[**] gara-trigrima-trisamgadau -— piirba 
f**] nidbi Bhairava-pida || 


paschima-nairitya Beluvali- 


pa- 
pivak-ichhbrishta-vuttar-ibhimukhé 
amdhari- 


Komgulavali-Beluvanike-Sela- 
vumdra-giri mone dvan #vupa- 
plirva Komgulavali-Selagira- 


[**] sime raja-tntaka $héma-mrittiki-pumja 4 katéa-sile § jala-praviiha 


(*] virivamkadharé tathi isinya-simd 


samiptah || Sva-datam  para-datain 


[**) va yO haréti vasumdhard sashtir-basha-sahasrini vishtiyim jiyaté krimi || 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.5.A. 
(Continued from p. 120). 


XXX. 
Having traced the doings of the three con- 
tingents which Chinghiz sent from the Indus, 
let us now turn to those of the great conqueror 


himself. After Jalaln'd-din's army had been 


dispersed, and he had been driven across the 
river, Chinghiz, we are told by Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
went in pursuit of the Ighraki Musalmans (who 
were very numerons) towards Gibari, which 
Major Raverty identifies as “ the country north 
of the Kabul river, between the Kaman orriver 
of Kunar, and the Landey Sind, ir. Bajawr, 
and the tracta forming its southern boundary,” 
Chinghiz took the fortress of Gibari, probably 





2 Tabablt-i-Niwir?, 1043 and note. 
© ibid. pp. 1-105, 





| captured from Mir Haidar, the Gabari, and 


other forts in the Kohpayah or skirts of the 
hills, and stayed in this district three months.? 

Thence he sent envoys to Iyal Tamsh, the 
Sultan of Dehli, apparently to ask his 
permission to be allowed to retarn home to 
Mongolia through Hindustan by way of Lakh- 
nawati and Kamrud, or as Minhaj-i-Sarij says, 
in another place, by way of Koh-i-Karachal and 
Kamrod." Qur anthor tells as that Chinghiz 


consulted the burnt shoulder-blades of sheep 


as to the advisability of taking this ronte, but 
finding the augury unpropitious he determined 


to return home by another ronte.* 
Gabarkot, which Snltan Babar afterwards | He first 


went, we are told, to Peraan, where ne Were 
* Op. ett pp. 1046 and 108 | 
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during the summer and till he was rejoined by 
Bela and Dartai, whom he had sent in pursuit 
of Jalilu’d-din. Thence he went to the fortress 
of Kunaun Kurghan* probably the modern 
Khinjan, north of the Parnan pass. There 
Ogotai rejoined him, and they went on to 
Debuyeh Ketur," to pass the winter, where he was 
supplied with forage and other necessaries by 
the governor of the district, called Salar Ahmed. 
snow, and by impassable forests, It was also 
very sickly, and the water was bad, so Chinghiz 
ordered his prisoners to shell a large quantity of 
household, He then had them put to death. 
He now, we are told, retraced his steps 
to Peshawur, which seems an inconsequent act, 
unlesa he merely went north temporarily for 
summer quarters, and thence went by way of 
Bamian to Baklan’ where he had left his 
Ughruks, or heavy baggage. Having appointed 
darughas or commissaries to take charge of the 
various towns he had conquered, and having spent 
the autumn there he again advanced towards 
the Oxus. In passing near Balkh he had all 
the people put to death who had returned to 





oceapy the place. The people there for twelve | 


months had had to live on dogs, cata, &c., 
for the Mongols had destroyed all the crops." 
Ibn Batuta, who travelled throngh this district 
about a centary Inter, tells us that Chinghix 
destroyed at Balkh a third of its principal 
mosque, because of a treasure which was re- 
ported to have been buried under one of its 
columes. He tells us it was one of the finest 
and largest mosques in the world, and was 
reported to have been built by the wife of 
Daud-ibn-Ali who governed Balkh for the 
Abaasides, and who devoted to its construction 
the value of a splendid pearl-embroidered robe, 
which she had offered the Khalifa in lien of s 
contribution he had imposed npon the town. 
The Khalifa, touched by the generons offer, re- 
turned the robe. Wo read that after the build- 
ing of the mosque one-third of the value of 


the robe still remaining, she ordered it to be — 





* Called Ganaun Cargan by D’Ohsson. 

« Called Daya Ketver by. D’Ohnsson. | | 

D’'Ohsson, It waa dou the modern Baghlan, sou 

of Kunduz. 
* Juveni, : Ta! ry 

Vol. L. i 

1041-1 








, Saber pp. 442-4433; D'Ohsson, 
g400; Tabsbit-i-Ndsrt, p. L067 note, pp. 
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buried under a pillar to be used in case of need. 


| Chinghiz, having heard of this, had one third of 


this treasure, but nothing being discovered the 
ag still in rnoins when he passed through it.” 
To return to our story. Minhaj-i-Sardj and 
Rashidu'd-din tell us that Chinghis was in- 
duced to return by news of a revolt in 
Tangut, but this is hardly likely, as he would 
not have withdrawn so leisurely if he had had 
such a pressing cause.’° The real explanation 
was probably the death of Ma-kho-li,his com- 
mander-in-chief in China, who died in April 


reason for hia retreat. We read in the biography 


of Yelin Chatsai, that Chinghiz carried his arma 
were halting in the “Iron Gate" he saw an 
animal like a stag with the tail of a horse, with 
a green body and having o single horn on its 
of human speech, and cried out to the emperor's 
guards that he should at once retire. Chinghis, 
astonished at this prodigy, consulted Yeliu 
Chutsai, whoreplied :—* This remarkableanimal 
ig the Kiutoan. It understands all languages 
It loves living beings, and has a horror of 
carnage. It has come to tell you that you are 
the eldest son of heaven, and that the people 
are your children, and it tells you how heaven 
would have you treat them.” Whereupon 
the emperor ordered the army toretire."" The 
biography jast cited has preserved another 
anecdote of Yelia Chutsai of this campaign. We 
there read that a violent epidemic broke out in 
thought of nothing but amassing gold and rich 
staffs. Chutsai, on the other hand, bad collected 
books, and among other natural products a 
large quantity of medicinal rhubarb, whose 
qualities he knew. He now used it, and 
thus saved the lives of 10,000 people." 

The Chinese accounts give us additional infor- 
mationabout Chinghiz Khin’s doingsat thistime. 
The Yuaa-ch'ao-p-sht tells us that after the 












o.. Rdwnsat, Voureaus., iatiguer, Vol. 11. pp. 
67 and 63; De Malla, Vol. IX. pp. 08-100; Gaubil, pp. 


and 42. . 
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defeat of Jalilu'd-din Chinghiz went up the river | 


of Shin (i.¢,) the Indus, took the city of Bat- 
kesie (?), arrived at the rivers of Ekie-horohan 
and Geun-horohan (doubtless the Gunaun Kur- 
ghan of Rashidu'd-din already mentioned which 
was noriver, buta hill, Kurghan meaning smound 
or hill), and pitched his camp at Barnan Keber, 
te. the plain of Pernan. The same authority 
tells us that Chinghiz spent a year in the 


mountains of Altan-horhuan,"* where the king | 


of the Mubammadans waa aceostomed to 
encamp."” In the Yuan-shi we read, under the 
year 1223:—" In order to avoid the heat of 
summer the Emperor moved to the valley 
(or river) Ba-ln-wan, i.c, Pernan, after which 
he was joined by the princes Juchi, Ch'a-ho-tai, 
and Wo-k'no-tai,"* and the general Ba-la, on 
their return from their expeditions. When 
the conquered realms in the Si-ya,'” were 
pacified, da-Iu-hwach'i"* were sppointed to 
govern them,” Again, in the year 1224, the 


emperor advanced as far as Tungyiu-dukuo,™ | 


where he met the Kintuan, and then turned 
back.”” In the Kang-mu we read that Chinghiz 
recrossed the river Sinmotai with his army, and 
returned westwards, Having made himself 
master of the city of Seistan he went to pasa 
the summer heats on the river Kalu-wan, i.e. 
Pernan, and subjected all the neighbouring 
tribes, and having reached the fortress of K'o- 


he nominated Tar-huh-tsi-wen™ or governors | 


in each town of Si-yu, and then continned 


his march.” The Yuan-shi-lei-pien says that 


Chinghis having passed the great heats at a 
place called Pa-ln-wan, Juchi, and his brothera 
and the generals assembled there, and a form 
of government was devised for the western 
conquests, and this was the first occasion that 


Chinghiz appointed in addition to military com- | 


manders Ta-ln-hoa (darughas), ¢.2. Mandarina, 
who had seals and decided causes. After report- 
ing the story about Yelin Chutsni already men- 
tioned, the author of this work goes on to Bay 
what is indeed most probable, that seeing that 
the leaders of the army were weary of a war in 
such a distant country, Chinghiz said he wished 
to retarn to Tartary,” The Huang-yuan tells us 
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“The mountain 


that in the spring of 1223, Chinghis marched 
northwards along the Sin-tze-su, i.¢, the Indus, 
He spent the summer on the River Ba-In-wan 
(Peruan), and defeated the enemy in the neigh 
Ba-la he again advanced to the fort of Ke-un, 
where the third prince, i.e. Ogotai, also arrived, 
He then placed a da-lw-hwa-chi, ¢e, darugha, 
in every city, and returned homewards,™ : 


presence as I have mentioned 


in a previous 
chapter. I described how he obeyed the great 
conqueror’s summons, and how he and his 


meta band of robbers, who, however, did them no 
harm, but passed on, saying, “ Wedo not harm the 


master.” Having reached Te-hing, now Pao-au- 
chau, N. W. of Pekingand south of Suan-hua- 


fu, they passed the summer and winter of 1220 
there, in the temple of Lung-yang-kuan, 

In the autumn Ali-sien arrived as a mes- 
senger from Ochin (Ochigin), Chinghiz Khan's 
youngest brother, asking Ch'ang-Ch'un to call 
on him on his way to the emperor. Early 
in February, 122), the travellers again set ont, 
the old sage promising his sorrowful disciples 
that he would be back in three years, They 
passed T'sui-ping-k'n, a defile 30 i west of 
Kalgan,and nextday the mountains Ye-hu-ling, 
air was delicions,” says the 
biographer. “Towards the north were only cold, 
sandy deserts and parched grass. These are the 
limits of the breath of Chinese nature, We saw 
afield of battle, coveredwith bleached bones,"""* 
the Kara-balghasun of the Mongola, 30 miles 
from Kalgan on the road from Peking to Kia- 
Khta. It is called Little Yen, 2, Little Peking, 
in one of Ch’ang-Ch’an's poems, Passing the 
lake Kai-li, probably the K’ole-hu of the Chinese 
maps, they five days later passed the earthen 
Rampart, traversing Southern Mongolia, called 
Ming-ch'ang, from ita having been built in the 
years so styled, 1190-1194, by the Kin emperor 
= Ges bat x Of; De Malla, vol. XX, p, 116. 
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Madaku. They then traversed the great sandy 
desert, Sha-mo, and reached the lake Ya'rh-li, 
where Chinghiz retired to after his campaign 
in China in 1215. The name means the fishing 
lake, and is identified by Dr. Bretschneider 
with the Po-yii-rh-hai of other Chinese writers, 
situated in Southern Mongolia, lat, 43° 50’ N., 
called Tar-nor by the Mongols.** Leaving 
here they travelled towards the north-east, 
passing a number of black carts and white tents, 
and eventually reached a tributary of the Lu-ku, 
or Kernlon, which they forded. Early in May, 
1221, they reached the camp of Ochigin. Tho 
ice was only just beginning to melt, and the 


first green was appearing on the ground. A 


wedding was being celebrated, and many Mongol 
chiefs had arrived with mare's milk, and several 
thousand black carts and white tents were 
ranged inrows, Ch'ang-Ch'un had an interview 
with Ochigin, who inquired about the means of 
prolonging life. It was thonght more be- 


coming that the sage should reserve his precepts | 
for the hearing of Chinghix Khan, and he | 
mised to call again, and impart his knowledge 





on his return. Ochigin supplied the party with 
100 horses and 10 «arts, and they again set out, 
and soon reached the Kerulon, where it spreads 
itself out into a big lake, ic. probably Lake 
Ku-lun, the Dalai Nor. They went along the 
southern banks of the Kernlon, and an eclipse 
of the sun took place at noon. This was early 
in June, 1221. The high willows on the banks 
of the Kerulon wore utilized by the Mongols for 
making their tents. 


After 16 days’ journey, they reached s place | 
where the river chanzes ite direction towards the | 


north-west, and. they took the direct post road 
from Yo'rh-lito Karakorom, The Mongols 
presented him with millet, and said they had been 
waitinga year for him,and he gave them jajabes. 
The country now was well peopled, the natives 


living in black carts and white tents, and being | 


engaged in cattle-breeding and hunting. They 
dreased in furs and skins, and lived on milk 
and flesh meat. They passed a ruined city 
traditionally built by the Ehitans, where 
they found a tile with Khitan characters on 
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eventually reached oneof Chinghiz Khiin's ordus, 
where one of his wiveslived, The sage received 
an invitation to visit the ordw, and we are told 
(i.e. two of Chinghiz Khin's concubines, daagh- 
ters respectively of the Chinese Emperor and 
the Emperor of Hia) sent presents of millet and 


kin (one Ain=1} 1b.) It had to be brought on 
Mountains, Leaving the ordu they proceeded 
several days ina south-easterly direction, and 
apparently approached the country of the 
called Ho-la-Siao. Not far from the modern 
Uliassutai they met some Hai-ho or Uighurs, 
who were engaged in irrigating the fields. 
Several days Inter they reached a range of 
snowy mountains called A-bu-han in the Si-ya- 
ki and A-lu-huan in the biography of Chen-hai 


inthe Yuan-shi. I cannot identify it. Perhaps 


the name survives in that of the River Jabkan. 
South of these mountaina the travellers 
fonnd a town called T'ten-ch-on-hai—ba-la-ho- 
Weatern Asia there, engaged in weaving gold 
brocade, and 300 from Pien-king (i. Kai-feng- 
fn in Honan) making woollen cloth, The people 
came out to meet the sage with great joy, 
bines of the Kin Emperor, and the motherof a 
Chinese princess, trophies of the Mongol cam- 
often heard of and wished to see him, and 
expressed her wonder at having at length 
Chen-hai paid the sage a visit, who expressed 
on in such a desert. He also asked him if he 
should stay there till Chinghiz Khin’s retarn. 
Chen-hai replied that, on the contrary, he had 





received orders to expedite his journey. He 
eee ane co et ero 
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also said that in the country they would now 
have to traverse there were precipitous moun- 
tains and wide marshes which could not be 


crossed by a cart. He proposed that they — 
should travel on horseback, and leave some of | « 


their people behind, Ch'ang-Ch’un agreed, and 
left nine of his disciples, for whom he built a 
monastery, the rich contributing money and the 
poor labour. It was completed in leas than 4 
month, and was called Si-hia Knan, from the 
asme of Ch’ang-Ch'an's birthplace, Si-hia, 
Early in September 1221, the sage again set 
out with 10 disciples and 20 Mongols from the 
station with two carta. Chen-hai also accom- 
panied him with an escort of 100 horsemen. The 
district they now traversed, apparently the so- 
called Sukhe Gobi, was said to be infested by 
goblins, and one of Chen-hai's servants reported 
that he himself had been pulled by the hair by 


one, while the Khim of the Naimans was also | 


charmed there by a goblin, to whom he had had 
to offer a sacrifice, After travelling 5. W. for 
3 days and then to the 8. E., passing a great 
mountain and traversing o vast defile, the 
travellers reached the Kin-shan, or golden 
mountains, t.e. the Altai, or rather that branch 


of them known as Ek-tag, over which the road | 


had been planned and constructed by the érd 
prince, i.e. by Ogotai, when the army marched 
westwards. This pass was probably the one 
followed by the modern road from Kobdo 
into the valley of the Urangu. The Mongol 
escort was employed in dragging the carts 
up the steep ascents and putting drags upon the 
wheels when descending. Having crossed the 
mountains, upon which Ch’ang Ch'un composed a 
poem, they proceeded southwards, and traversed 
the wastes of the Western Gobi, the most 
difficult part of their journey. “‘ We have before 
us," said Chen-hai, “the po-ku-teien (field of 
white bones). Alloveristhickly strewn with black 
stones. © ® © ® ‘That is anold battle-field, a 
field of death. One timea wholearmy perished 
there from exhaustion; no one escaped. A 
short time ago, at the same place, the army of the 
Naimans was destroyed by Chinghiz.”" It is 
curious to find this waste still called Naiman 


Minggan Gobi, whilea range of hills traversing — 


it is called Naiman Ula. To prevent being 
charmed by the goblins: Ch’ang Ch’on’s com. 
panions rabbed their horses’ heads with blood. 
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“The old man smiled at this, and remarked 


that goblins fled when they met s good 
man, and that it did not behove a Taouist 
to entertain such notions. 

Presently the travellers reached a small 
Uighur town, north of the Tien-shan range, 
probably Gu-chen, where the road from the 
nurth joins that going west. The Uighurs 
went out to meet the sage and presented him 
with fruits and Persian linen cloth, Travelling 
westwards he crossed a river and passed two 
small towns ; the land was artificially irrigated, 
and wheat was just beginning to ripen. This 
was in September. He now reached Bie-sze-ma, 
ic. Bish-baligh (the modern Urumtsi), the 
capitalof the Uighurs, where the king and 
officers and people, the Buddhist and Taonist 
priests, went out to meet him. 

was supplied with wine made from grapes, 
fruits, &c. by the relatives of the king, People 
crowded round him, and about him were seen 
Buddhists, Taouists and Confacianists. Leaving 
again, they in four days halted east of Lun-t'si, 
where they were met by the chief of the Tie-sie 
(i.e. the Terga of the Persian writers) by whom 
a high dignitary of the Nestorians is probably 
meant, Thence they went on again to Ch’ang- 
ba-la (i.¢. Chang-balig), which is also mentioned 
in the itinerary of Yelin-Hiliang and is there 
placed east of the river Ma-na-aze.” It is 
probably che modern Manas, Its ruler was also 
a Uighur and an old friend of Chen-hai, and 
went with his relatives and the Uighaor priests 
to meet them. He entertained the sage with a 
dinner on a terrace, and his wife gave them 
wine, They also supplied them with very 
large water-melons and sweet melons. Here 
he also conversed with a Huddhist priest by 
means of an interpreter. West of this there 
were neither Buddhists nor Taouists, Going 
onwards along the sandy deserts north of the 
Tien-shan, the travellers reached the rugged 
country about Lake Sairam, through which we 
are told roads had been cut by Chinghiz’ second 
son, 1.¢. Chagatai. Ho made these roads through 
the rocks, and built 48 bridges with the wood 
which grew on the mountains. The bridges 
were #0 wide that two carts could pass over 
them abreast. Tho travellers having crossed 
the Horokhoro Mountains entered a more fertile 
"™ Brotachneider, Noles, pp. 159 and 230... 2 
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country, where mulberries and jujubes grew, 
and reached A-li-ma, i.¢. Almaligh, the modern 
Ili or old Kulja, where the ruler of the 
realm of Pasu-man (? « form of Plano Carpini's 
Musalman) together with the Mongol fa-Iu-hua- 
chi (darugha) went out to meet them. The 
biographer of Ch'ang-Ch'un mentions the apples 
(alima) for which Almaligh was famous, and 
also that the people there aged a kind of cloth 
called fuluma, made of vegetable wool (i.e. of 
cotton), which was then very little known in 
China" He also mentions the aquedacts used 
in irrigation. 

Moving on from Almaligh the travellers in 
four days reached the River Talas which they 
crossed at the end of October. Chung-lu now 
hastened on as a courier, to announce the page's 


approach toChinghiz Khan, while Chen-hai con- | 


tinued to escort him. A few days later they met 
the envoy of the Kin emperor whom we have al- 
rendy named, who wason his way back to China, 
and reported that Chinghiz was pursuing the 
Sultin Jalalu'd-din towards India.” This part 
of the country, we are told, belonged to the em- 
pire of Si-Liio or Kara Khitai, and its people 


were engaged in agriculture, and in raising silk, — 


They also made grape wine there. As it did not 
rain during the whole summer and autumn, the 
Iand had to be artificially watered by canals. 
Passing along the northern flanks of the Alexan- 
drofski Mountains, the travellersreacheda rained 
city built of red stones, & military encampment, 
and great grave-mounds, 1.¢,, the neighbourhood 
of Avlie-ata,- Crossing the mountains by the 
well-known gorge at Avlie-ata they speedily 
reached Sairam, whose Muham madan roler went 
outtomect them and directed them to their lodg- 


ings. There one of Ch'ang-Ch'un's disciples, | 


named Ch'aokia-ku, died.” Going onwards now 
to the sonthwest they arrived in three days ato 
town whose Muhammadan ruler also entertain- 
ed them. After passing another town they 
reached the Ho-ch’ao-mulien, t.¢., Ho-chao- 
Muran, of river of Khojend, meaning the Sihun 
or Jaxartes. This they crossed by a floating 
bridge, the cuardian of which presented Chen- 
hai witha fish having an enormous mouth and 
without scales (probably a silurus). They passed 
two towns, outsile one of which they were 
entertained with dinner and wine, while boys 

a ibid. Notes, p. 33 % ibid, 35. 
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and climbing on poles to amuse them. Passing 
could shelter 100 men. At another town they 
saw o well over 100 feet deep, where an old 
Mr sadan had a ballock which tarned the 





draw-beam and thas drew water for people. 


ordered him to be exempt from taxes. At Sie-mi- 
sre-kan(Samarkand), the Tai-shi- yi-la-kuo-kung 


doubtless as we have seen, Yelia Chutaai with 
| the other officials went to meet them. Chung-Is 


informed the sage that some rebels had recently 


broken the bridge over the Amu Daria 


or Oxus, and that as it was the depth of winter 
he had better waitat Samarkand till the spring, 
which he agreed todo. He tells us that in the 
midst of the city was an elevated place about 
100 feet high on which the Sultin’s new palace 
had been built. This had been afterwards 


- eceupied by the Taishi, who on account of some 
robberies no longer lived there, and it was given 


up to Ch'ang-Ch’an, who said the Taouists had 


no fear, The Taishi supplicd everything needed 
for his daily wants. He was frequently visited 
by Chinese, who went to pay him their respects, 


and he also discussed the eclipse of the san 
which he had seen on the Kerulon with an astro- 


 nomer. He tells us this eclipse was total at noon 


onthe Kerolon, that J,ths of the sun were alone 


eclipsed at the Kin Shan Monntains, and the 


eclipse there was atits height at 10 in the morn- 
ing. At Samarkand only ths were 0 eclipsed. 
He explains the natare of solar eclipses in naive, 
but accorate language. Meanwhile Chang- 
lu, who had been sent on to explore, returned 
with the report that the second prince, tc. 
Chagatai, had moved with an army and had 
repaired the bridges, and that Chinghixs Khan 
was then south of tho Ta-stic-shan, 1.¢. 
the Hinda-Kush, and that the road by which 
he would have to travel was thickly covered 
withsnow. Theprince, i.e. Chagatai, invited tho 
gage to pay him a visit, and wait till the time 
was more convenicnt for starting, but hedeeclined 
on the plea that he only lived on vegetables, 
rice meal, &c., and understood there were none 
there. He describes the balaus or almond. 
trees at Samarkand and also the peacocks aod 


peo tet ee a 
© jbid, Notes, pp. 3-37. 
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elephants from India he saw there. He speaka 
of the environs of the city as very beautiful, 
every where Inkes, orchards, terraces, towers, and 
tents. “ We lay down on the grass," gays the 
narrator, “and were all very happy together, 
talking about matters sublime,“* Even Chinese 
gardens, we are told, were not to be compared 
to those of Samarkand, but there was an 
absence of birds, 

Ch'ang-Ch'un now received an urgent 
summons at the hands of Ali-sien to go 
to Chinghiz, who was impatient to hear 
him explain the doctrines of Tao, and who 
had ordered Bo-ln-ji (or Borji, the Boorchi 
named in an earlier chapter) to escort him 
through the pass of Derbend. Leaving three 
of hia disciples behind, he set ont in the 
beginning of May, taking five or six othera with 
him, still accompanied by the adjutant Chung- 
In and by Chen-hai, They passed Kesh (Timur's 
birthplace) and the defile of Derbend, through 
which he was escorted by Borji with 100 Mon- 
gols and Mosalmans, who helped to pull the 
carts on the different roads. Eventually they 
reached the Amu Daria. The narrator's 
naive statements are curious, He mentions 
the reeds that grew along an old artificial 
watercourse as being so stout that they used 
them for supporting the shafts of their carts, 
The spears of the soldiers were shafted with 
bamboos. They also saw lizards three feet 
long, and of a dark colour. 


At last, about the 22nd of May, they reached | 


Chinghiz Ehin's camp, which was then appar- 
ently at Peruan. He sent a high official to greet 
thesage. Afterhe had beensettled in his quarters 
hehadan andience with Chinghiz whoremarked, 
“ You were invited by the other Courts (i.¢. the 
Sung and Kin) but yon refused, yet you 
have come 10,000 Ii to see me; I am gratified,” 
To which Ch’ang-Ch’on replied, “The wild 
man of the mountains came to see the Emperor 
by order of your Majesty, it was the will of 


Heaven,” Chinghiz then turned to business, and | 


asked him if he had a medicine of immortality. 
The sage announced, ‘There are means for 
preserving life, but no medicines for immor- 
tality.” This answer was no doubt very dis- 
appointing to the Mongol Chief who, however, 
praised him for his candour. He had two 
tents pitched for him to the east of his own, 


| egg-plants were shaped like fingers, 


and gave him the title of Shen-sien, i.e. ‘the 
immortal," In the sammer they went to the 
snowy mountains to pass the hot seagon, 
Meanwhile the exigencies of war afforded little 
time for explaining thedoctrines of Tao, and as 
Chinghiz had to be away ona fresh campaign, 
the sage returned to Samarkand to await the 
great Khiin's leisure. He was escorted thither 
by Yang Aku, with 1,000 men, and the narrative 


describes the road traversing the Hindu-Kush 


in which was the Shi-men (i.e. stone gate) 
and ats distance rocks on each side looking 
like candles, an immenso slab lay across these 


| rocks like a bridge, and bencath it ran o rapid 


torrent. Many of the soldiers’ donkeys were 
drowned in crossing and the sage, who composed 
anode on the passage, complains of the bad 
smell from the dead bodies, and how he had to 
hold his nose in passing. They passed soldiers 
carrying trophies from the war, infer alia, trees. 
of coral, some a foot Jong. Some of their 
escort bought 50 coral-trees for 2 yis of silver, 
but journeying on horseback it was impossible 
to prevent breaking them."* The travellera 
again reached Samarkand which was called Ho. 
chung-fo, 1.2. Between-the-rivers, by the Taishi, 
ie. by Yelin-Tashi. Ch'ang-Ch'un took up his 
quarters in the palace where he had previously 
lodged. Inthe hot season he wag acenstomed 
tositat the northern window and enjoy the 


| breeze, while at night he slept on the flat roof, 





The Chinese traveller gives us an in- 
teresting picture of Samarkand, He tells us 
the arable land there was well suited for 


growing corn, but that buck-wheat and the 


|*Soy bean (soya hispeda) did not grow there, 


Wheat was ripe in May, and when ready 
was piled up in heaps. He describes the water. 
melons a6 very fragrant, sweet and large, no 
melons like them being found in China. Some 
of them were given him by the Taishi's intend- 
ant, and Chung-lu begged some of them forthe 
prince, te. for Chagatai, Other fruits abounded 
there, but not chestnuts or the colocasia, ‘The 
‘great size. Men and women braided ae 
hair, and the caps of the former at a distance 
resembled mounds, They were adorned with 

embroidery and tassels. All officers wore them 
The lower orders wrapped their heads in aiken 
of muslin about 6 feet long. Most of their 
™ ibid. Notes, pp, 40-44. | 
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vessels were of copper, but they also had porce- 


cash), and had siubammadan letters on each 
side. The people were very strong, and carried 
heavy burdens on their backs without any 


crossbeam, They had men well versed in books, | 


and exclusively devoted to writing, who were 


called Dashima, i.c. Dénishmand (Persian fora_ 
learned person), doubtless denoting the mullahs. 


In winter they fasted for a whole month (i. 
during Ramazan), during which the Superior 


(Ch’ang) killed a sheep for the meal and-all | 
sat round crosslegged and ate the whole night.’* 


They had high buildings (1.¢. minarets), with 
galleries with rafters standing out about 
10 feet at the top, on. which a pavilion was 
planted, hung round with tassels, Every morn- 
ing and evening the Superior went up and bowed 
to the west (i.c.to Makké). He sang ina loud 
tone there (i.e. repeated the azn), and the 
people gathered below to pray. Whoever 
neglected these duties was executed. The 
Superior was dressed like the rest, except that 
he had a turban of white muslin. In the 


middle of August 1222 the sage sent A-li-sien — 


to Chinghiz to inquire when he would be ready 
to be instructed in the doctrine of Tao, and the 


following month, having heard from Chingluz, 
| Samarkand, Ch’ang-Ch’un had another andi- 


they set out for his camp. 

He was accompanied for some distance by 
the Taishi. They went by way of Koshi, 1. 
Kesh, and were escorted by 1,000 men on foot 
and 300 horsemen, and afterwards, instead of 
traversing the Derbend defile passed round it, 
The Chinese travellers were atruck by the 
deposits of red salt on the hills in this district, 
as at home salt was only found in the plains, 
They were also surprised to find the Muhamma- 
dans drinking water even in winter, the Chinese 
only drinking tea. After croasing the Oxus in 
boat, they went past a mountain fortress called 
T’uan-ba-la"’ where they met Chen-kun, phy- 
sician to the third prince, te, Ogotai, They 
went up the river in a boat past Banli, 1. 


Balkh, whose inhabitants had rebelled shortly | 


before and had fled. The travellers heard 
the barking of dogs inside.” Chen-hai, who 
bad stayed behind when Ch’ang-Ch’an 
went to the camp before, now went to 


™ De. Bretechnoider remarks 
Tho Porsiana wall brow titalm4’na, Bamesin, ont ; 


and amoke only cnet when the stars 


ibid. p. 45, note 15. 





| spat dite xi aca nea ?at Sey we be pre- 
lain as in China, Their money was of gold but | 
had no holes-an it (i.¢. waa not like the Chinese | 


sented at once. Weare told that the professors 


_ of Tao, when presented to the Emperor, were not 


required to fall down upon their knees or bow 
their heads to the ground like others, but on 
bow and put their hands together.” Chinghiz 
proferred the sage some kumiz, which he 
refosed to take, Hoe also wished him to dine 
ferred seclusion, he was only a wild man of the 
mountains, who cultivated the true doctrine of 
Tao, and therefore liked seclusion,so he was 
allowed to live as he liked. In the beginning 


(journey north, and was accompanied by Ch’ang- 
Chon, to whom he sent presents of grape- 
wine, water-melons, &c. A few days later they 


crossed the Oxus on a floating bridge and shortly 
after, at the instance of Ch’ang-Ch’'on, a tent 
was prepared where he might explain the 


and Chung-lu were present, and the taishi or 
councillor A-tai acted as interpreter. We orp 
told Chinghiz was mach edified with the dis- 


course, had tho conversation renewed, and 


ordered the doctrine to be written down both in 
Chinese and Mongol. When they reached 


ence with Chinghiz; who asked him if the 
bystanders should withdraw, He said they 
might-remain. He always referred to himself as 
the wild man of the mountama, and went onto 
say he had for many years devoted himself to 
the study of Tao, aud liked to be in solitude. 
He could not pursue his contemplations amidst 
the uproar of the camp, and asked permission 
to be allowed to travel alone, either in front or 


behind the camp, which was allowed him, At 
Samarkand he distributed the remains of his 


provisions among the hungry people, who were 


very numerons. He left that city in the begin- 


Sihun thew reached Chinghiz Khin’s camp, 
had been broken.and swept away. Heagain hada 


1 Probably Tun in Kubistan. 


™ ibid, pp. 46 and 7. ™ ibid. p. 147. 
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conversation with Chinghiz. Early in Pebroary 
1223, the commander-in-chief, the physician 
in ordinary, and the chief diviner went to 
congratulate him. Having stayed a while to 
recruit his cattle in a large valley three days’ 
journcy 5. W. of Sairam which was rich in 
grass, he at length, in March 1223, urged opon 
Chinghiz that when he set out from home he 
promised to be back in three years and that he 
wished to see his native mountains again in 
this, the third year. “Tom myself returning to 
the East, won't you go with me?" said the 
Emperor. “I have explained all your Majesty 
wished to hear; I have nothing more to say,” 
was the reply. On his pressing hard to be 
allowed to leave, Chinghiz refaosed, saying his 
eons would be there in a few days and that there 
were some points in his doctrine which he did 
not quite understand, when he did so be 
would let him go. Having crossed the Sihun 
they travelled onwards to a valley about 3 
days’ journey from Sairam, where they stayed 
awhile to recruit their horses, 


In the middle of March 1223, Chinghiz was | 


thrown from his horse while boar-hunting, the 
wounded boar stopped and the Emperor was in 
danger. The sage admonished him on the dan- 


gers of hunting at his advanced age. He now | 


again asked leave to go, but Chinghiz bade him 
wait a little so that he might think of the parting 
gift he intended giving him. On his renewing 
his request a number of bullocks and horses 
were given to him. These the sage refused, 
saying post horses were all be needed. Chinghiz 
evidently treated the sage with great consi- 
deration, and there is a tradition that he wished 
him to marry his daughter, an embarrassing 
request, which he evaded by performing a surgi- 


cal operation on his body.“° He issued a decree | 


exempting all the professors of the Tao 
doctrine from paying taxes, and sent A-li-sien 
to accompany him home, and with him 
Meng-gu-dai and Go-la-ba-hai. The sago 
took leave of the Emperor in the middle 
of April 1223. All the officers, from the Tar- 


khans down to the lower ranks accompanied | 


him for 20 li on his way with wine and rare 
fruitg, all in tears. When they reached 
Sairam some of his disciples went to sacrifice 
at the tomb of their companion who had died 
on the journey west, as we mentioned, They 
 Bretechneider, op. cit. p. 120, 





wished to transport his remains to China, bat 


Ch'ang-Ch'un said, “ The body, formed tempor- 
arily of the four elements, decays without any 
value, but the soul has o real existence, is free, . 
and cannot be grasped ;” they then spoke nomore 
about it, but went on, Presently they were 
joined by the Sunn-chai (Imperial envoy) A-gu, 
whohad received orders to accompany him. They 
travelled along the southern bank of the river 
Chui. When they arrived near Almaligh, the 
architect-in-chief to the 2nd prince, i.e, Chagntai, 
wished him to cross the [li to inaugurate some 


buildings there, but this was not carried out. 


The statement is curious, and points to Alma- 
ligh having beén Chagntai's capital even before 
his father'sdeath, Starting again they crossed the 
45 bridges already mentiuned, and spproached 
the sacred lake, i.e, Lake Sairam. They travelled 
along thesame road by which they had previously 
gone, and crossed the Kin-Shan or Chinese Altai 
mountains, ie. the Ek-tagh. As they neared 
A-ba-han the disciples whom they had left there 
went out a long way to welcome them to their 
new monastery of Si-hia-kuan, from which we 
are told the Kin-Shan range could be seen. 


| The master's descent from his cart waa marked 


by a propitious fall of rain, The people there 
artificially irrigated their fields, the corn waa 
generally ripe in September, and when ripe it 
was often damaged by mice, which were white. 
The biographer says that the seasons here were 
late, and in June they found ice a foot thick at 
a depth of about a foot from the surface, some 
of which they got daily for their use. Close 
by were high mountains covered with perpetual 
snow aud tornados sometimes Sprang up tearing 
Up trees, stones, and houses, Coal existed in the 
mountains, the streams from which were often so 
swollen in winter that they caused floods. About 
100 Ii to the north-west was the country of 
Kemkemjut, where iron was found and squirrels 
abounded. Many Chinese lived there, manu. 
facturing silk, &c. The natives of the country 
about A-bu-han, we are told, called water 
wu-eu and grass af-bu-su: the Mongols still call 
water wu-su and grass ubussw, The people told 
Ch'ang-Ch’un that formerly they had followed 
the cult of mountain goblins and other spirita, 
but since the fourdation of the monastery 
service of true doctrines (Tao) had been 
established, and men bad made a vow to kill no 
“Id. p. @. ss 
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living creatore. At first we read the Taonists 


there had a bad time of it, and were mach perse- | 


cuted, the physican Lo-Sheng having especially 
persecuted them, but on one occasion 18 he 
was passing the Temple he was thrown from 
his horse and broke his leg, when he was moved 
to repentance and begged pardon. By degrees 
the demoniacal influences also disappeared. 
A-li-sien now told the sage that the southern 
route was very stony and sandy, with little grass 
and water, and their party being numerous their 
horses would suffer considerably, and there 


would be much delay, Ch’ang-Ch’un there- | 


fore advised that they should divide the party 
into 3 sections, He sent six of his disciples in 
advance, and seven days later started himself 


with six others and was accompanied by the | 
most respectable people in the place, who shed | 
tears as he departed. A few days later five 


more of his disciples set out. They travelled 
day and night through a sandy, barren country, 


and eventually reached the northern frontiers 


of Hia or Tangut, where they were joined by 
the disciples who had been left behind, In 
July 1223 he reached Yu-Yang-Kuan, a defile 
leading through tho In-shan range north of 


Kuku-khoto. Thence his journey through | 


northern China was a continuons ovation. 
“Invitations succeeding each other like the 
spokes of a rolling wheel.” He eventually 
arrived at the temple of Ch'ang-tien-kuan on 


the 7th of the Ist month of 1224, three years | : 
| what the Musalman law prescribed. They 


after he set out, He lived at Peking till 1227 
when he died, inthe very same monthasChinghis 
Khin himself. A large concourse of Taouista 
assembled there and built a monastery to hold 
his remains. This monastery still exists west 
of Peking, is known as Po- iin-kuan, and is 

the principal Taonist monastery in China.” 
For the account of the journey above descri- 
bed Iam under complete obligations to Dr. 
Bretschneider, It is assuredly one of the 
mostextraordinary incidents in Asiatic history 
that Chinghiz Khin, the scourge of God, 
should in the very middle of his terrible 
career be visited at his own request by the pro- 
fessor of sachabarmlessand humane philosophy 
as Taouism, should listen patiently to its 
transcendental vagaries, and treat its pro- 
—————— as 
ih lag ae yr "cheng Chan's 
her, involves , of 12 montha. 
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fessor with such tenderness. This is surely re- 
markable, and pictures an aspect of Chinghis 
Khin’s character which has not been very 
much considered; and yet he seems, like some 
other greatconquerors, tohave been attracted by 


religious discussions. Thus De la Croix tells us 


that when ho was visited by some deputies from 
Balkh, he ordered them to send him some men 
who knew the country well, and he conferred 
with them on the antiquities of Balkh, &c., and 
especially on the doctrines of Aoroaster. They 
told him he had been king of their country, 
that he alone of all mankind had laughed 
when he was born, that he first studied the 


| stars and magic, and had so many disciples in 


the latter science that they were known as 
magi, who acted as priests and teachers to the 
Fire-worshippers of the Medes, Persians and 
Bactrians, and that their chief occupation was 
to take care that the sacred fire in each house- 


hold was not allowed to go out, dc. De la 


Croix does not mention his authority for this 
story, but he doubtless found it in some eastern 
writer." Mirkhond tells us o similar story 
about Bukhara, viz., that after Chinghiz had 
recrossed the Oxus on his way home he 
otdered the Sadr-i-Jahin to send him some 
religion. He accordingly sent him a Kazi 
named Ashraf, and a preacher, to whom Chin- 

zion, He inquired what their faith was and 


replied that the Musalmans believe in one 


about other matters, when they replied that 
the Almighty had sent a messenger with 
was right, and to forbid them todo what was 
this also, for he said, “‘ Iam the servant of God, 
and I also send out my messengers in all 
on to say that he, Muhammad, prescribed that - 
in every year. He approved of this, saying it 
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was reasonable that when men indulged them- 
selves for eleven months ont of twelve, that 
they shonld devote a month to self-mortifica- 
tion for the glory of God. They went on to 
aay that their law prescribed that the rich 
should give half a dindr out of every twenty 
malms to the poor. It was only when they 
went on to say that their law required them to 
worship in certain fixed places** that he dis- 
sented, saying that the entire universe was God's 
Temple, where all “men might approach him, 
and pointing up said ‘that isthe way toGod."" He 
added that it was wellthey should devote their 
gains to the relief of durveshes and other poor 
persons, in order to secure the goodwill of men 
anda passport to heaven, The two learned men 
now retired, well pleased with their interview, 
and reported that Chinghiz really held senti- 
ments very much like their own, except on the 
question of worshipping God in a fized place, 
and in regard to making pilgrimages to 
Makki.** Ibn Batuia tells us that when he 
visited Bukhara abouta hundred years after its 
devastation by Chinghiz its mosques, colleges 


and markets were in ruins, except a few, Its 
inhabitants were despised. Their testimony 
was not received at Khuirezm, nor elsewhere, 
on account of their proneness to lying, impu- 
dence, and partiality. There is not at present, 
he adds, a man of learning in Bukhara nor 
who desires to bocome one.“ From Bukhara 
Chinghiz went on to Samarkand, where he also 
had an interview with the grandecs, and told 
them that God had given him the victory 
over their former Bidshih (i.c. the Khuirezm 
Shih) and had enabled him to overwhelm and 
destroy him, and that they must now devote 
themselves to his praise and glory. The head 
Kazi then asked that they might have a 
diploma exempting them from taxes called a 
Tarkhan yurligh. He then asked them if the 
Sultin exacted these duea from them, and on 
their saying yes, he deemed it unreasonable 
that they should pay them when they 
devoted themselves to praying for his wel- 
fare, and he accordingly granted yarligh, 
exempting all the kdris and iméms from 
taxation.” | 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Tue Boox or Sovpoman: or the Story of the King, his 
Bon, the Damerl, and the Seren Vazirs. From the Per- 
sianand Arabic ; with introduction, notes,and appen- 
dix, by W. A. Crousrow. (Privately printed), 1554. 

This volume gives ns a “compendious accouny 
of the Eastern and Western groups of romances, 
known respectively under their generic titles of 
the Book of Simdibdd and the Book of the Seven 

Wise Masters.” In his Introduction, extending 

over 40 pages, Mr. Clouston gives a clear and 

interesting account of the structure of the Book 
of Sindibdd, and the probable sources of the 
eeveral Eastern versions; and to this is prefixed 

a comparative table of the Tales in this group, 

illustrating the relationship which the different 

texte bear to one another. As Benfoy has pointed 
out, the frame-work of the Book of Sindibdd ia 
very similar to the well-known Indian legend of 

Kunila and lus step-mother, Tishyarakshitd; and 


in the Sdrangadhara-charita and the Kumdra. 


Rdma-charita we fird stories of like ¢haracter. 
But while the book is almost certainly of Indian 
origin, our oldest text isan imperfect MS. of a 
Syriac version, made from the work of Mnaa, a 
Persian, who probably rendered it into Arabicabout 
the middle of the 8th century.. From Arabic it 
was translated into Syriac, into old Spanish (in 


« Be ee (4-5, note 397 
i z I 4 HP. . ‘ The Z 
pp- 40-341 ; D'Oheson, Vol. I. pp. 320-221. la Croix, 


1253), and into Hebrew ; and from Syriac into Greck 

(about 1190 A.D.) under the title of Syatipas. 

_ This is followed by a reprint (from the Asiatic 
Journal, Vols. XXXV.and XXXVI, 1841) of an 
epitome or analysis of a unique Persian MS. 
poem,—the Sindibdd Ndma, by Prof. Forbes 
Falconer. Of some of the tales in thie imperfect 
MS. Falconer gave only the titles, and others he 
presented in a very abridged form; Mr. Clouston 
has, therefore, added tranalations of the (ten) tales 
omitted by the first translator, and has rectified 
several grave errors, while he haa carefally edited 
the whole with explanatory notes, | 

The Seven Vasfre is the translation made by Dr 
Jonathan Seott—not a rery accurate Arabic 
scholar—from the Thousand and One Nights, ana 


Lastly comes the Appendix (pp, 217 af 
ai% ‘ Pp. 217-378); wh 
oP eeting a& tracing the migration von 
of an Eastern fable, and the modification which ‘t 
underwent in tronemieee Aureus ht 
volume is a most welcome addition to our ata” 
fons of Folklore, and we troat the anthor will be 
encouraged to add other aa i 
already published, | ne howe be hile 
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BY 5. M. NATESA SASTEI PAN DIT. 


XL—Tue Goon Hostayp asp tHe Ban Wire. 
“N a remote village there lived a Brahman 
whose good nature and charitable disposi- 

tion were proverbial. Equally proverbial also 
were the ill-nature and oncharitable disposition 


(God) had joined them in matrimony, tliecy had 


to live together as huskand and wife, thongh | 


their temperaments were so incompatible. 


Every day the Brahman had a taste of his | 


wife's ill-temper, and if any other Brahman was 
‘invited to dinner by him, his wife, somehow or 
other, would manage to drive him away. 

One fine summer morning a rather stupid 
Brahman friend of his came to visit our hero 
and was at once invited to dinner, He told 
his wife to have dinner ready earlier than 
usual, and went off to the river to bathe. His 
friend not feeling very well that day wanted 
a bot bath at the house, and so did not fol- 
low him to the river, but remained sitting in 
the outer verandah of the house. If any other 
guest had come the wife would have accused him 
of greediness to his face apd sent him oway, 
but this visitor seemed to be a special friend of 
her lord, so she did not like to say anything; 
bot she devised ao plan to make him go away 
of hia own accord, 

She proceeded to smear the ground before 
ber husband's friend with cowdung, and placed 
in the midst of it o long pestle supporting 

one end of it against the wall. She next 
dee the pestle most solemnly and per- 
formed worship (pajd) toit. The guest didnot 
in the least understand what she was doing, and 
respectfully asked her what itall meant. 

“This is what is called pestle worship,” she 
replied. ‘Ido it asa daily duty, and this pestle 
is meant to break the head of some human being 


in honour of a goddess, whose feet are most 
devoutly worshipped by my husband. Every day — 


as soon as he returns from his bath in the nver 
he takes this pestle, which I am ordered to keep 
ready for him before his retarn, and with it 
breaks the head of any human being whom he | 
ang SOS to get hold of by inviting him 





for n meal, ‘This is his tribute (dakshind) to 


the goddess; to-day you are the victim.” 


The guest was much alarmed. “What! break 


| the head of a guest! I at any rate shall not be 
| deceived to-day," thought he, and prepared to 


of the Brahmani—his wife. Butas Paraméévara | "2 SY: 


The Brihman’s wife appeared to sympathise 
with his sad plight, and said :— 

“Really, I do pity you. But there is one 
thing you can do now to save yourself, If 
you goout by the front door and walk in the 
street my husband may follow you, so you had. 
better go out by the back door.” 

To this plan the guest most thankfally 
agreed, and hastily ran off by the back door. 

Almost immediately our hero returned from 
his bath, but before he could arrive his wife 
had cleaned op the place she had prepared for 
the pestle worship; and when the Brahman, not 
finding his friend in the house inquired of her 
as to what had become of him, she said in 
seeming anger :>— 

“The greedy brote! he wanted me to give 
him this pestle—this very pestle whith I 
brought forty years ago as a dowry from my 
mother's house, and when I refused he ran 
away by the back-yard in haste.” 

But her kind-hearted lord observed that he 
even though it was a part of his wife's dowry 
and more than forty years old, So he ran off 
with the pestle in his hand after his’ frienc 
crying out, “Oh Brihman! Oh Braihmar 
Stop please, and take the pestle." «i 

But the story told by the old woman now 
seemed most true to the guest when he saw her 
hugband running after him, and eo he said, 
“You and your pestle may go where you 
please. Never more will you catch me in your 
house,” and ran away. 

XII.—Tuat Goon Wire axp tue Bap Hoseann.* 

In a remote village there lived o man and his 
wife, who was o stupid litth woman and 
believed everything that was told her. Wher- 
ever people wanted anything from her they 
used to come and flatter her; but this had to be 
done in the absence of her husband, because he 











" (Compare the Sinhalese folktale given itp. ea Vat I, of the Orientalist.—Ep, ] 
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was a very miserly man, and would never part 
with any of his money, for all he was exceed- 
ingly rich. Nevertheless, without his know- 
ledge cunning beggars would now and then 
come to his wife and beg of her, and they used 
generally to succeed, as she was so amenable 


to flattery. But whenever her husband found — 


her out he would come down heavily upon her, 
sometimes with words and sometimes with 
blows, Thus quarrels arose, till at last, for the 
sake of peace, the wife had to give up her 
charitable propensities. 
Now there lived in the village a rogue of the 
first water, who had many o time witnessed 
what took place in the rich miser’s family. 
Wishing to revive his old habit of getting what 


he wanted from the miser’s wife he watched | 


his opportunity and one day, when the miser 
had gone out on horseback to inspect his 
lands, he came to his wife in the middle of the 
day and fell down at the threshold as if over- 





come by exhaustion, She ran up to him at. 


once and asked him who he was. 


“T am a native of Kailisa,” said he, “sont | 


down by an old couple living there, for news 
of their son and his wife." 

“ Who are those fortanate dwellers on Siva’s 
mountain ?” said she. 

On this the rogue gave the names of her 
husband's deceased parents, which he had taken 
good care, of course, to learn from the neigh. 
bours. 

“Do you really come from them ?" said she. 
“ Are they doing well there? Dear old people. 
How glad my husband would be to see you, were 
he here! Sit down please, and take rest awhile 
till he returns. How do they live there ? Have 
they enough to eat and to dress themselves?” 
These and a thousand other questions she put to 
the rogue, who, for his part, wanted to getaway 
as quick as possible, as he knew full well how 
he would he treated if the miser should retarn 
while he was there, so he said :— 

“Mother, language has no words to dvscribe 
the miseries they are undergoing in the other 
world, They have not a ray to cover them- 
selves, and for the last six days they have eaten 
nothing, and have lived on water only. It 
would break your heart to see them." 

The rogue’s pathetic words fully deceived the 
good woman, who firmly believed that he had 
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come down from Kailisa, sent by the old couple 
| to her, 


“Why should they suffer so?" said she, 


“when their son has plenty to eat and to dress 


all of costly ornaments ? 


With that she went into the house and came 


out with two boxes containing all the clothes of 
herself and her husband and gave the whole lot 


to the rogue, with instructions to take them to 
her poor old people in Kailisa. She also gave 
him the jewel box to be presented to her 
mother-in-law. 

“Bot dress and jewels will not fill their 
hungry stomachs,"’ said he. 

Requesting him to wait a little, the silly 
woman brought out her husband's cash chest 
and emptied the contents into the rogue’s 
coat,” who now went off in haste, promising 
to give everything to the good people in 
Kailisa. Our good lady, accordingto etiquette, 
conducted him a few hundred yards along the 
road and sent news of herself through him to her 
relatives, and then returned home. The rogue 
now tied up all his booty in his coat and ran 
in haste towards the river and crossed over it. 

No sooner had our heroine reached home 
than her husband returned after his inspection 
of his lands. Her pleasure at what she had done 
was so great, that she met him at the door and 
told him all about the arrival of the messenger 


| from Kailisa, and how she had sent clothes 


and jewels and money through him to her 
husband's parents. The anger of her husband 
knew no bounds. But he checked himself 
for a while, and asked her which road the 
messenger from Eailiisa had taken, as he said 


news to his parents, To this she willingly 
agreed and pointed out the direction the rogue 
had gone. With rage in hig heart at the 
trick played upon his stupid wife our hero 
rode on in hot haste and ‘after a ridé of two 
ghatikées he caught sight of the flying rogue, 
who, finding escape hopeless, climbed up into a 
big pipal tree. Onur hero soon reached the 
bottom of the tree and shouted to the rogue t- 
come down. 

“No, I cannot, this is the way to Kailisa,” 
said the rogue, and climbed up on the top of the 
tree, Seeing no chance of the rogue's coming 


7 Uparani or w pavastra, aD Upper garment. 


he wanted to follow him and send some more— 


—— §6«6 
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to whom he could call for help, our hero tied | his leisure. His wife, who was waiting his 
his horse to an adjacent tree and began climb- | arrival, welcomed him with a cheerful counte- 
ing up the pipal tree himself. The rogue | nance and said, 

thanked all his gods when he saw this, and “T thonght as much. You have sent away 
waited till his enemy had climbed nearly up | your horse to Kailisa to be used by your 
to him, and then, throwing down his bundle of | father.” 

booty, leapt quickly from branch to branch till | Wexed as he was at his wife's words, our hero 
he reached the bottom, He then got upon his | replied in the affirmative to conceal his own 
enemy's horse and with his bundle rode into s | stupidity. 

dense forest in which no one was likely to find Thos, some there are in this world, who, 
him. Our hero being much older in years was no | though they may not willingly give away any: 
match for the rogue. So he slowly came down, | thing, pretend to have done so when by accident 
and cursing his stupidity in haying risked his | or stupidity they happen to lose it. 


down and as there was no third person present 
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T have lately published a paperin the Journal ) congregate, and makes it his business to know 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. LITL | whence every kind of article they are likely to 
pp. 1-24) on the Trade Dialect of the Naqqish, | require is to be got. The stranger, his victim, 
or painters on papier mdchd, in the Panjab | goes to buy; straightway the Dalal in- 
and Kasmir. | gratiates himself, and offers to take him where 

The conclusions I drew in that paper were, | he will get what he wants. Whethor the trouble 
that though the Indian trade dialects contained | he takes pays him or not depends entirely 
slang terms and slang perversions of ordinary | on the temperament and character of the pur- 
words, they were mainly real dialects, and that chaser, and this he has to stady; long practice 
the great majority of their pecaliar words | having usually made him an adept in turning 
were easily traceable to the old and modera | every kind of idiosyncrasy he may chance 
languages of Northern India. Some of their | upon to his own advantage. 
slang words I will now show to be directly The traders thoroughly despise him, but as 
taken from the well-known Dalils of Dehli, | he is useful and brings them chance custom, 
who do not talk any dialect, bat a real slang | which they would otherwise miss, they con- 
for purposes of secrecy, #.e. of taking in the | descend to enter into certain relations with 
customer (khariddr) for their own benefit and | him. They do not, however, pay him any- 
that of the trader (sanddgar). But first, a | thing, but always leave him to make the 
few words about the Dalal himself and his | whole of his profits out of the customers he 
methods of proceeding. brings. This is done thus. The Dalal and 

The real swindling Dalal’ is not a broker | trader having made «a private arrangement 
(drath®), bata tout, middle-man, or go-between, regarding the percentage or pny the former is 
a man that procares custom for his employers, to get for the profits he brings the latter, the 
who are shopkeepers and general dealers of all | customer is made to pay this percentago over 








kinds: nor docs he get his living by brokerage and above the price the merchant demands for 
(érath), but by what he can make out of the | himself, or in other words, the merchant agrecs 
customer through the trader (dasfiri), and | to add this to the price he finally agrees to 
what the customer pays him for his trouble | take for his goods, The custemer will, of 
(bakhshish), as will be explained herein. He | course, also pay the Dali something besides, 
hangs about sardis, hotels, railway stations, | on his own account, for the trouble taken on 
ddk offices and other places, where strangers | his behalf. As the Dalil deals with all kinds 
and visitors to the town he lives in are apt to of people and in all classes and kinds of goods 


: Nothing in thia paper baa any reference to the respectable body of atrevt brokers alaa known as Dulils. 
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nO a ear can be =a 
upon. Moreover, whatever arrangements he 
and the trader make between them must be 
kept from tho customer, aa the latter would 


naturally never knowingly agree to pay the | 


Dalal's percentage in addition to his own 
present to him. Consequently on ingenious 
méthod of talking has bean invented, and is in 
practice, by which the trader and the Dalal 
understand one thing and the customer another, 
this last being, of course, the natural sense of 
the words used, In fact a kind of vocal cypher 
or secret code has been adopted. 

The native keepers of hotels for the nse of 
the English; the kAdisdméne, khidmatgérs, 
coachmen, chuprdsis, and similar servants 
of such hotels and at d@k bungalows, the 
owners and drivers of carriages and cabs that 
frequent these hotels, are all Daliils, The 
Dalil, too, is to be found in all the large 
ie, ‘Ta-ettowy Agrh Tibtbid xin 
pir, in Ampitsar, Lihor, Multin, &c., he 
flourishes; bnt his home, the place ies he 
Jmruriates and prospers, is Dehli. He is a 
sorry .creature, and essentially a cheat and a 
character. 

Dilli kd Dalal, 

Kabhi dianni, kabhi kangal, 

The Dehli Dalil, 

Rich to day, poor to-morrow. 
Dili ke Dalal, 

Ehdwit makki, dikhdwei makhdl, 
The Dehli Dalils, 

Eat maize and show sweetmenta. 

This last is especially cutting, and hits off a 
habit these gentry have. Being poor aa a 
rule, they partly support life by throwing 
grains of maize (Indian corn) into the mouth, 
a very cheap (and indigestible) way of eating; 
this they take ont of one pocket, while in 
another they keep a small store of makAdl or 
ildyacht-ddnd, a sweetmenst madecf cardamoma, 
which is very expensive. Should any one ask 
what they are eating they will show this, and 
offer some to the enquirer out of bravado and 
to show off, 

There is an effectual way of counteracting 
the machinations of the Dalila, and that ig 
to buy goods on nafa’, the profit the trader 





agrees to make oustie cost price, or on the 
price he gave. Among native traders them- 


selves most bargains are made as to this na/a," 


and not as to the cost price of the goods. 
Thus, A, a trader, wishing to buy from B, 
another trader, 100 thdns of pashmind, would 
say tohim, “ium skyd nafa" loge? What 
profit on cost price will yoncharge?” He 

answers, “ Four dnds in the rapee,"’ ona Ghia 
bargaining then goes on regarding this nafa,” 
without reference to anything elée at all. 
Supposing the matter to be settled for two 
ands in the rupee, A will then ask B, “"asal 
ddm kyd thd? What waa the cost price?” 
B answers, ‘Rs. 20 per thén," and the 
bargain would be settled then and there for 
Ra. 2000, cost price, plus jth or Rs, 250, 
profit, or Rs, 2,250 for the lot, which then 
becomes the 'asal dém of the purchaser. No 
questions would be asked gs to the cost price, 


| becanse it is looked upon as a point of honour 


among respectable traders, both with Musal- 
mins and Hindis, never to answer falsely as 
to the ‘asal ddm, or cost price, Any trader 
found out in doing so would be cut at once by 

the whole trading community, nor would they 
again deal with him, nor trust him, Consider. 


| ing that buying and selling, at any rate on a 


large scale, is conducted on nafe’ only, it is 
easy to see that honesty regarding the ‘asal 
dim is a matter of trade necessity, I remem- 
ber a case in Ambaili, where a trader was 
practically expelled the cantonment bdsdrs for 
cheating about the ‘asa! ddm. 

The secret arrangements between DalAl and 
trader as to the former's percentage are made 
on the spur of the moment, according to the 
circumstances of each case. The Dalal watches 
the character of the customer he introduces, 
gauges the depth of his pocket, perceives the 





| class and amount of his probable purchases, 


and demands his percentage according] 
This he has to do secretly, so aa not oe 


the suspicions of his client. His means to his 
end are his slang vocabulary and expressions; 
all his phrases having a secret and a patent 


His first mothod is to talk without using a 
single slang word, but 80 as to convey his 
meaning to the trader, and conceal it from the 
customer. Thus, supposing a a bargain to be 


| going on about a piece of cloth, he will say to 





an 


a 


ie ha hao 
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the trader, as if taking the side of the cus- 
tomer, “‘ bas, bas, is than ki e& Ad bait kah do ; 
there, that will do, aay the real price for this 
piece.” But by saying, ‘ck Ai bat,” he conveys 
his intention of demanding one dnd in the 
rupee for himself. Then the trader, supposing 


him to be satisfied with Rs. 10 for the picce, | 


will not settle under Rs. 10-10-0, the 10 dnds 
going to the Dalal later on. This is the Plain 
Language Trick or Sidhi Bat hi Dalal. 

Here are other specimens; but it must be 
understood that the talk always réefera to actual 
circumstances. Suppose the shop to have a 
roof of seven rafters (dari), the Dalil will look 


about him and say, “is makin ki in kari 
mazbat hain, chir to ghun gai hain; this house | 
has only three sound rafters, four have gone — 
bad (weevil caten),” ie. “I want three dnds in 


the rupee.” Again looking at a bell he would 
say, “‘tumbire pis «& hi ghanti hai? Have 
you only one bell?” ce: “I want ene dad in 
the rupee.” “Is chhint ke pdach hi thn tam- 
hare pis hain? Have you only five pieces of 
this chintz,” tc, “I want five dads in the 
rupee. “ Salib san rupae di kapra mul laa, 
the Sahib will buy Rs. 100 worth of cloth," 
says the Dalal in Paiijabi, and presently adda, 
“tohidi mandi kujh parhdé hai? Side 
mugde ne vi patte us pothi de parh lite hain. 
Can your boy read? My boy has read twenty 
pages of that book,” conveying “I want 
Re. 20 or 20 per cent. on the bargain.” This 


method of talking no doubt requires cleverness | 
and quickness both on the part of the trader | 


and the tout, but I suppose practise teaches 
the ear what words to catch. 


Trick or Anguli ki Daléli, and is used where the | 


customer is sharp, and watches the Dalal. If 
be sees this he will ask a simple question of 


or as many fingers on the article as he may 
want dnds in the rupee. 

The third method may be called the Swagger 
Trick or Jhyki ki Daldli, and is practised thus: 
The Dall enters the shop in a swaggering kind 
of way, and commences to bully the shopkeeper 
for the apparent benefit of the customer. All 
his conversation has a magnificent hectoring 
tone, as if he were lord and master of the whole 
place. Amid his copious flow of words he | 
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manages to convey hia wkate to the trader by 
a simple code of word-signals, using the parta 


of the body as his means. The deception 
is sure to be pretty complete, as personal allu- 


gions are 60 common in the mouth of the 


swaggering Native. This code of words is as 
follows :— 

ndk, nose, for one dnd in the rupee. 

dakh, eyes, for two dnds in the rupee. 

dnkh, and nak, eyes and nose, for three ands 
in the rupee. 

Gath and kda, eyes and ears, for four dnas 
in the rupee. 

dakh, kin, and ndk, eyes, ears and nose, for 
vé duds in the rupee 

dunk; iis snd BAA AR en Sa ke 
for siz dnda in the rupee. 

finkh, kdn, Adth, and ndk, eyes, ears, hands 
and nose, for seven dnds in the rupee, 

dikh, edn, Math end’ pitta, oe ee ae 
(Phi ‘inihianee tn*W Atel Shase -weldle ase aaed 
is best illustrated by a specimen of the kind of 
conversation that ensues on such occasions. 
Thus :— 

(1). T want one dnd in the rapee. 

Daldl. Achhi kappé dikhlio: is ki kya 
dim hai P 

Trader. Is thin kA pitch rupayA dim hai. 
Deldl. Tum ko nd& hai yA nahta P Ham 
each bit pichhte hig: jhith ke wiste ham 
yahii nahii de, nahii to, ham dusre dikin par 
jaenge. 








Dalél. Show me good cloth; what is the 
| price of this ? 


Trader. The price of this piece is Re, 5, 
Daldl, Have you a nove or not? I want the 


the trader such as, “is kA kyd loge? What | 
do you want for this?” putting two or three | 


go to another shop. 

This would be pretty sure to deceive, as 
“tum bo mik hai ki nahia ? Have you a nose 
or not?" is & common idiom for “ Have you 
any honouror no?" A noseless man(naktd) ia 
popularly supposed to be without honour and 

Das niktoh men eh * malkii,” 

Among ten noseless men one is nicknamed 
““whole-noge,” i.¢., an honest man is a scoun- 
drel to blackguards, 
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The fourth method is the one that concerns 
philologista most. In this the 
regular slang words, having a definite meaning 
with reference to his demand of dads in the 
rupee. I have only a few of them, and the 
natural dislike of the traders to give up any of 
their secret words accounts for the difficulty in 
procuring even these." They are :— 


aikal, one dnd in the rupee. 
sin, two dnds ,, bs 
rakh, three » - 
pa uhh, four + 
buddA, five » 1» - 
kulangan, 8ix e 8699 r 
paint, seven », is ™ 
majh, eight " 
ion, nine » om 1 
saldh, ten "oO ph 


akala, eleven ,, 

Some of these slang words, fo Aa will be 
seen herein, they are purely slang, have been 
adopted into the trade dialects, ¢.g.:— 

(2) swan, mudi or suAdn, ig seen in the 
Zargari of the Paijib, in sauni; and in the 
Zargari of Hinddstin, in saunda. 

(7) paid? appears in the Hindistini Zargari. 

(8) mayh, méayh in the Kaimiri Zargari, 
BS mane. 

(9) wanis the win of the Easmiri Zargari.* 

And their occurrence explains the existence 
of forms otherwise unexplainable or not satis- 
factorily explainable, 

None of these Dalali numerals have any 
reference to, or connection with any numerical 
system, but owe their origin too purely slang 
application of ordinary words for purposes of 
secrecy. 


(1) atkal is said to be the same thing aa ek | 


hi bat. Cf. akkhar=anghar, Hindi, rough, 
rude, Aika! means the true price,as would ek 
Ai bét im this connection. 

Dalali, I want one dnd in tho rupee. 

Is thin men atkal bhit kya hai ? 

What is the true price of this piece ? 


agreeable. 
Daldlt, I want two dnds in the rupee. 





" I believe o are to be found scattered y 
sod down Fallcn's Nee Hind, Dict. but ) 
24 3 I do not think 


a 
a a ee broker's’ 
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O Lala swdn, dikhi kapre de thiin. 

Friend Lili, show us some cloth. 

(3) rekh, means place, put. 

Dalai, I want three dnds in the rupee. 

O bhai, kujh thin ethe rakh. 

Friend, put some pieces here. 

(4) phikA (=phéakh) means throw away, 
destroy. 

Daldli, I want four dnds in the rupee, 

LAlé, change kapre dikhi, atte is thin nia 
pare phish, 
piece away. 

(5) buddh, is wisdom, brains, knowledge. 

Achhe kapre dikhlio, is ko uthilo, Kyi, 


~tumbart buddh mart gat hai ? 


Show good cloths, take this away. 
you loat your wits ? 

(6) kulangan (= kalanki), is » bad character, 
& man whose character has been lost, 

Dalali. I want siz dnds in the rupee. 

Tusti vi kulangan ho! Kujh change lire 
gihak nii dikhé. E 

You are a bad lot too! Show some good 
cloths to the customer, 

(7) paiat (=penth), is « market. 

Daldli. I want seven duds in the ropee. 

Paint da tusio ki faisald kita haigi P Angwer, 
Maii taintii pichhe dasiaga, | 

What arrangements did you make in the 
market ? I'll tell you presently, 

(8) mijh, maajh is Patjibi, middle, between. 

Dalali. I want eight énds in the rupee. 

Is than aur us thin de mdjh ki farag hai ? 
Answer, Do fine da farag hai, jt. 

Whiat is the difference between this piece and 
that piece ? Two dnds difference, sir. 

(9) wan, twodn (= bin, bénh) in Paijabi, is o 
kind of twine or string made of mdajh. 

Dalali. I want nine nds in the rupee. 

Kal tain wan milid of P 

Did you get the twine yesterday, 

(10) sald, is advice, arrangement. 

Daléli. 1 want ten dnds in the rupee. 

Is thin dene di ki saldh baigt ? Answer, 
Jitker tisti — mai dedeligi, = 


Have 


pep c= fot aaa "dbdw . 
ame kere os By, de 
or we should bably soe some of the above in their 
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What arrangement will you come to about 
this piece P I'll take what you say, 
(11) akeld (= akél4), is alone. 
Daléi, I want eleven dads in the rupee. 
Uh kal ghar bich akalé hi rihi, dijA kot kol 
nach, Answer. Aho, maif jindi hin, 
Yesterday he was alone in the house, no one 
was with him. Yea, [ know. 
The above sentences show clearly that the 
so-called numerals of the Dalils are not such 





at all, but merely slang words. Their presence 
in the trade dialects is interesting, as showing 
how some of the apparently inexplicable words 


they could never be of much help in deriving 
| trade dialects, owing to their necessary 


paucity, and to the fact that the words 
few. 





A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF VAEPATIRAJA OF DHARA. 
BY PROF, KIELHORN ; GOTTINGEN. 


This inscription of VAkpatiradja of 
DharaA, of which at the request of the Editors 


I furnish a transcript and translation from the | 


photo-lithograph supplied to me," has already 
been published by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra in the 


Jour. Beng. Av. Soc, Vol. XTX. p. 4758. And — 


another inscription of the same king, very 
similar to the one now edited, and dated 
five years before it, has been published in the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI. p. 51ff. (See also 


Hall in the Jowr. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXX. 


p. 205f.) 
From Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s published 
notice, it appears that these plates were dis- 


covered in digging a ruin in the vicinity of | 


Ujjain in Central India, and were presented 
by Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, of Indore, to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. Now, however, they 
are in the India Office Library in London, 
The plates are two in number, each measuring 


about 123) by 9}." The edges of them are | 


fashioned thicker, so ag to serve as rims to 
protect the writing; and the inscription is in 
perfect preservation almost throughout. Each 
plate has two ring-holes,—at the bottom of 
the first plate, and the top of the second,—but 
only one ring is now forthcoming; it is & plain 
copper ring, about §"’ thick and2}"" in diameter ; 
it had been cut before the grant came under 
notice for photo-lithography, The weight of 

‘ Indian Inscriptions, No. 9. 

© (By the Tables in General Cunningham's Indian 
waa an eclipse of the moon,—anewers, by the northern 
reckoning, to the full-moon of Kiirttika of Vikrama-Sath. 
vat 1087, which is one year later than the date recorded 





the two plates is 6 Tbs. 6} oz., and of the ring, 
3} oz. ; total, 6 Tbe. 10 02. 

The inscription is composed in Sanskrit, 
grant recorded in it was made on the full-moon 
day of the bright half of the month Earttika 


| in the [Vikrama] year 1036, on the occasion of 


an eclipse of the moon; and the deed was drawn 
up on the 9th day of the dark half of the month 
according to the calculations of Professors 
take place." 

The object granted is the village of 5 em - 
balapuraka, belonging to the Tipisa- 
padra Twelve, The king when making the 
grant was at Bhagavatpura; and the 
place at which the grant was written is stated 


| to have been Gunapura. Iam unable to 


The donee is the Bhafidérikd, the goddess 
Bhattesvari at Ujjayani; and the por- 
pose for which the grant was made is the one 
usual in such cases, vis, to provide for the | 
repair of the temple. As Bhaffdrikd is on 
epithet of Durgd, I suspect Bhattesvari 
to have been one of the local names of 





| deity. 





the moon; and this seems to estisfy the requirements of 
the record.—Ep. } 
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[*] 4: Fai , 
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pte) eaten 
['*) atrarzar TTtiaaT oT: THAT TA 
['*) aartac: rn Mara 







" Prefqar yar cary: To _ qeT eT : 
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Ce] greet Cu] aergrarqereqereixt mee | 
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[25] fata aa wat ame: [1] Tet ze as 
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future reward (of pious deeds), We, inal 
at the glorious Bhagavatpura, have, in 
this year 1036, on the full-moon day of the 
bright half of Karttika, on the occasion 
on ea :gelipe 0 Se: See aR erent 
Asini, the wife of the Mahdeds , the 
illustrious Mahéike, with great. daectiens and 
(confirming owr gift) with (the pouring out 
of) water, granted by an order, for such 
time as the moon, the san, the ocean and the 
earth endure, this the above-written village 
up to its proper boundaries, the grass and 
penta ee share 

f produce, with the upertkara, (and) incloding 
si¥ dusgeto the Bhattérikd, the glorious god- 
dess Bhattedvarti, at the glorious U jja- 
yani, for the purpose of (defraying the 
expenses of) bathing, anointing, flowers, per- 
fumes, incense, the naivedya (offerings) and 
public shows, and also for the putting in order 
of the temple buildings,’ when damaged or out 
of repair. 

(L. 17.) —* Being aware of this, the resident 
Pattakila and people, being ready to obey our 
commands, should at all times make over to 
her everything, all due share of the prodace, 
taxes, money-rent, and so forth, And knowing 
that they share in the reward of a pious deed 
like this, those who may be born im our own 
family, and other futare rolers, should assent 
to and preserve this religious gift that has been 
conferred by us." 

(L. 20.j}—And it-has been said:—[ Here 
ee five of the customary benedictive and 

imprecatory verses, which it is unnecessary 
sbi’ 

(L. 28.)—In the year 1096, on the 9th day 
of the dark half of Chaitra, ((his grant wos 
written) in the famous most victorious camp 
located at Guna pura; mean atest 
conveys (the king's) own orders™ : 
this is the illustrionrs Rudriditya., This 
is the own sign-manual of the illustrion 
siberian sels 


TRANSLATION, 

Om! May the lostre of the hardy throat 
of Srikantha increase your happiness !—(that 
lustre) which, meeting the poison-fire of the 
hissing serpenta, appears like the smoke (of 
it); which, when in contact with the horns 
of the shining moon fixed on his head, is like 
Raho; (and) which, rolling over the quiver- 
ing cheeks of the daughter of the mountain, is 
beautiful like musk (applied to them)! ey 
the trembling frame of Mura's for protect you ! 
—(that frame) which, distressed by separation 
from Ridbi, was not comforted by the moon- 
like face of Lakshmi,—nor refreshed by the 
water of the ocean,—nor calmed by the lotus 
(growing ouf) of his own lake-like navel,—nor 
soothed by the sweet breaths from the thousand 
hoods of the serpent Sesha ! 

(L. 5.)—The most worshipful, the supreme 
king of Mahérdjas, the supreme lord, the | 
illustrious Vik patirijadeva, the favour- 
ite of the earth, the royal ruler of men, who is 
a favourite of Fortuna, also called the illns- 
trious Amoghavarshadeva,—who medi- 
tates on the feet of the most worshipful, the 
supreme king of MaAdrdjas, the supreme lord, 
the illustrious Siyakadeva,—who medi- 
tated on the feet of the most worshipful, the 
supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, 
the illustrious Vairisimhadeva,—who 
meditated on the feet of the most worshipful, 
the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the supreme 
lord, the illustrious Krishoardjadeva:— 

(L. 9.)—He, being in good health, gives 
notice to all king's officers, Brihbmans and 
others, and to the resident Pafiakila™ people, 
and others assembled at the village of | 
Sembalapuraka, which is held by the 
Mahasadhanika, the illustrious Mahdika, 
and appertains to the Tinisapadra 
Twelve :-— 

(L. 10.)—“Be it known to you that, to — 
increase the («piritual) merit and the fame of 
Our parents and Ourself, (and) believing in a 















































ad On Pattalila see Hall in Jowrn. Amerie. Or. Soe. 
Vol. VIL. p. . The title Mahdeidhanika 1 have not 
found yrs a = compare mahdeddAanabhdga in 
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General Cunningham* says about Strapala, | 


that “he was the son and successor of Deva- 


pila Deva; and further it would appear that | 


he had an elder brother named Rijyapila, who 
had been declared Yurardja by his father.” I 
do not know whether the statement is made on 
any direct documentary evidence, or whether it 
is merely an inferential combination, Butif it 
is the former, it confirms my deduction, above 
given, that Vigrahapila, alias Sirapila, was a 
son of Devapila, and not of Jayapala. The 
same conclusion follows from the fact that the 
Buddal inscription in all probability mentions 
Niriyanapila as the immediate successor of 
Sirapila. The Bhigalpur grant that 
Niriyapapala was the son and successor of 
Vigrahapila. Hence Sirapila and Vigraha- 
pala are the same person. 

The conclusion to which the evidence, soch 
a8 it is, appears to point is, that Nirdyanapéla 
and Mahipila were contemporaries ; the former 


being a son of Vigrahapdla, and the latter being | 


also m son of Vigrahapila, or perhaps his 
nephew and son of Rajyapila. Nirtyanapila 
probably ruled the eastern portion (Bengal) of 


the Pilla kingdom, while Mahipila reigned in | 


the western half (Bihar, Benares). There is 
no direct evidence on the point; but there 


are some circumstantial indications. Vigraha- | 


pila was a stout Buddhist, so was Mahipala; 
but Niriyanapila was a Brahmanist. The 
latter fact is expressly stated in the Buddal 
inscription, and it is clearly implied both in 
the Bhagalpor grant and in the Gaya mscrip- 
tion® No. 6; and hia very name, Nariyana, tends 
to prove it, That a division of the great 
Bengal and Bihir empire took place on account 
of religious differences is shown by the secession 
of the Sena family. It took place abont the 
beginning of the llth century, which, as will 
be presently seen, synchronisea with the time 
of Niriyanapala. 

Therefore, instead of thirteen or eleven rul- 
ing princes of the Pala family, as gonerally 
believed,'* there are only six (excepting the 
later Palas), though there were altogether nine 
members of the Pila family, of whom, however, 
three did not actually reign. 





© Archeol, Surv. Ind. Vol. XL p. 178. 
* id. Vol. Ill. p.120. | i 
id, Val. XL p 131; and Jowr. Beng. Aa, Soc. Val. 
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Accordingly, the genealogical table’ stands 
thus: reigning members areindicated by Roman 
numerals; the numbers in round brackets give 
the highest known number of regnal years; the 
numbers in straight brackets give the supposed 
full nombers of regnal years; the dates are tle 
calculated years of accession :— 

I. Gop&la (7) (20) 
ALD, 906. 


IL. Dherwaplia (26) [30] Vakpiln 
D. 926 | 


AD 
Il. Devapila Jayapdla 
(or Nayapila) 
(33) [35] 
ALD. 956 
IV. VigrahapAla Rajyapila 
(or SarapAla) 
(13) (15) 
A.D, 991 
ee 
(of Bengal) (of Benares) 
(17) [20] (48) (50) 
AD. 1006 A.D, 1006 
The later Phlas Chandra Devs. 
(of Benares) (of Kanauj). 


The date of Mahipila is known from the 
Benares inscription to be A.D. 1026, assuming 
it (according to the usual and probably correct 
interpretation) to be given in the Vikramidityn 
era. His contemporary Nériyanapila reigned 
at least seventeen years.'" Accordingly their 
accession may be dated about 1006. The 
highest known regnal number of Vigraha is 
13; he may have succeoded in A.D. 991. The 
highest known regnal number of Devapala is 
33; he may have sueceeded in A.D, 956. 
The highest known regnal number of Dharma. 
pila’? is 26; his date of accession will be 
A.D. 926. The highest known number of 


| Gopila is 7, but all tradition agrees in giving 


him a very long reign of 45 or 55 years; » 
limit of 20 years, therefore, will be safe, and to 
him A.D. 906 may be given. Altogether this 





* Archool. Surv. Ind. Vol. EI. 7 141 

™ Jour, Reng. As. Soe. Vol. XL1X Es 
1880p “eee xbix. Proceedings for 
 Archrol. Surr. Ind. Vol. XV. p. 150. 
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gives 120 years to five generations, which is 








| and Audh under Mahfpila remained Buddhis- 
certainly not too much. But there is a curi- | tic” Im the beginning of the 11th century 
ous piece of evidence, which tends to confirm | another disruption took place:—Bihir under 
the date thus assigned to Devapala, wis. A.D. | Mahipila’s successors remained Buddhistic ; 
956-91, In the ‘huge’ Gwilior inscription | while Audh under Chandra Deva, a son of 
noticed by Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall,’* a king | Mahipila, who made Kananj his capital, be- 
Devapila is mentioned, with the date Samvat | came Brahmanic. Bihar remained Buddhistic 
1025, corresponding to A.D. 968." This | till the Mohammadan conquest destroyed the 
exactly agrees with the date assigned to the | remnant of the ancient Pila kingdom. Niari- 
Bengal Devapala; and as he is recorded to | yapa was probably assisted, in the separation 
have made wide conquests towards the west, his | which he effected, by the Bengal governors 
the west would bring him into contact with the 
Haihaya rulers of Chedi, and thus explain the 
statement in the Bhagalpur grant of the 
alliance of his son, Vigrahapila, with a Hai- 
haya princess. Moreover, they would also 
explain the fact of the coins of Vigraha 
imitating the Sassanian type.” As te Mahi- 
pila, he is reported in Tirinith’s History to 
have reigned 52 years—a statement which is | 
borne out by two inscriptions found by Mr. J. E. 
Lincke at Imadpur (in the Muzaffarpur dis- 
trict) and dated in the 48th year of his reign."’ 
Accordingly Mahipila’s reign may be put down 
as having extended from A.D. 1006 to 1058." 
The history of the Pils empire about the 
turning of the 10th and llth centuries, I 
imagine to have been thus:—The empire in- 
cluded Bengal, Bihir and Audh (Gaur, Patna, 
and Benares), and the Pala rulers were Bud- 
dhists. Towards the end of the 10th century 
a great disruption took place :—Bengal under 
Niriyagapdla became Bribmagic; while Bihir 
“ Jour. Beng. As. Soe. Vol. XXXL p. Off. 


™ Mr. Hall gives aleo the date 1005; but if must bo a 
ey for equiveloations A.D. 063 or AD. 1103 
be bot regen wate tae: cities, dese. 1086; given in 
ttom P- 
* Soe bie coins in Arch@ol, Surv. Ind. Vol. XI. p. 176i. 
ismeegee mee Aa, Soc. Proceedings for 1841, p. 93. 
Tho inscriptions, which are identical, are ongraved below | 
two groups of 6 Gigures, and the date rans as | 





























Brahmanic, 
and two of the earliest members of it, Simanta 
and Hemanta, synchronise with Niriyana’s 
date (A.D. 1006-1026). It was probably the 
successor of the latter, who was supplanted 
in the Bengal kingdom by Vijaya Sena (or 
Sukha Sena), the first Bengal king (thongh 
the fourth in descent) of the Sena family, whose 
date is about A.D. 1030. In the Baqirganj 
grant he is stated, in so many words, to have 
“rooted out those of the race of Bhipala."™ 
Bhipala isa well-known synonymof Gopila, the 
founder of the Pila dynasty. This is confirm- 
ed by the Bhigulpuor inscription,“ which says 
that Vijaya Sena overthrew the king of Ganda. 
It may be added that the tradition of Adistira, 
who appears to be the same as Vijxya Sena, 
the first of the Bengal kings, having imported 
Kananj Brihmans, about the turning of the 
10th and 11¢h oenterios, coincides with the fret 
disruption of the Pila kingdom and may be 
intimately connected with it.” 
which the above calcalated dates of the Pills reigns may 
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ing cottage, wah ve : . ) Sena is 
A.D, 1003, As the rich gives M conqgacst of Ben- | emp rate of 
pkcar Bagg eh glen Feige yar a crt oa the rate 
pala's death in It in difficult, however, to 1165, 
make this date harmonise with the Sdrniith of him with 
A.D, 1028. The difference is 77 yoars, a period mach it will 
too long to have been the reign of ona person, even if we o the 
aeatiane, the craditicnal allowanse of 28 yeors to fall ebort Lows ; 

about ona or the other of the tw any 
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I aR my reading of the Amgichh! | others in fally ‘deciphering the poise I 
plate, imperfect as it is. None, I believe, | do not despair of the possibility of doing 
has ever been published, and though im- | this, though I had too little leisure to do it 
perfect, my reading may prove helpful to | myself.” 


Text. 
First side. 
[?] Svasti || Maitri-karuoya-ratna-pramodita-hridayah preyasim sandadhinah 
[*] samyak-sambodhi-vidyi-sarid-amala-jala-kshilit-djtima-pa- 
ft nkah | jitvil yah kaima-kari-prabhavam abhibhavam sasvati[ ch] 


[*] pripa dantifvn] sa frimin Lokanitho jayati Daiabalo ‘nyaé cha 

[*] Gopiladevah™ || Lakshmi-janma-niketanam samakaro™* yodho[t) kshamah kehmi- 

bharath paksha-chchheda-bhayad upasthitavatim ekfiirayo bhibbritim | maryidi- 
ipilansikaniratah | sau[r)y-i- 

[°] layo ‘smid abhiid dugdhimbhodhi-vilisa-haisi-mahimi fri-Dha[r]mapilo nripah || Ré- 
masy"eva grihite-satya-tapasas tasyinaripo gansih  Saumittrer udayadi- 
tulya- 

[7] ie Vikpaila-nim-inojah | yah érimin naya-vikranrika-vasati[r] bhratokh sthi- 
tah éisane diinyih satru-patikinibhir akarod ekiltapatrd didsh [||] Tasmfd u- 

["] pendra-charitair jagatin puninah putro babhiiva vijay Jayapila-nimi| dharma- 
dvisha{t] famayitd yudhi Devapile yah pii[rjvajo™ bhuvana-rijya-sukhiny- 
avaishit™ || Srimi- 

[*] n° Vigrahapilas tat-stinur Ajitaéatror iva jitah| éatrn- -vanitd-prasddhana-vilopi- 
vimaljsi-jaladharah || Dikpilaih* kshiti-pilaniya dadhatam dehe vibha- 

(%°] ktah ériyah’* drimantam janayim-babhiva tanayath Niriyapam sa prabhuth| yah 
kshaugi-patibhih giromani-ruchislisht-amghi-pithopala[m] nyiy-opittam  ala[m)- 
chakiira charitaih 

("] svair eva dha[r]misanam™ || Tipi™.. jaladhi-mila-gabhira-garbhe  devillayais 
cha kula-bhiivara’*-tulya-kakshail | vikhydta-kirtir abhavat. tanayaS cha tasya 
éri-Rajyapila i- | 

(**] ti (n@tana)-lokapalah || Tasmit ptirvva-kshitidhrin onidhir iva mahasi® 
Rishtrakiitinvayendos 

[*] n (about one third of the lina omitted) bharya . nnaika-ratng-dyoti-khachita-chatuh- 
eeahy ce EEN | 





1 ta porionareenloned within round brackets, | ‘on the Amgichh! plate, is often a mi 
Dow within straight brackets, Syllables siechad 40° 4ub leer Be cin lth le at ta ae 
emitted or tedieted by ‘he umber of dots placed ™ This verse is, in| grat, preceded by 
thoir atead. amathes, Which i coittbed in the mgfchht grazt. 


o Avegtehks reads distinctly pdrpajo (nom, 
the Bhigalpur grant, which is in the S rscollection, o) Tf ARS about bat cena listinatly preajo (nom. 
for the of fol a i Lea . The | muta Talation of Jayapils and Devapdla, making the 
latter this vores in the pur grant agrees | former the elder brother of the Setter. The cathcns 


with the Amglchhl and reads as I havo given it. however, certainly seems to confirm the rending of the 
Soe eo w vhas {now} obtained ‘ver ore Bhigalpur grant, which has equally distinctly pi : 






1 of desire has ang od 6 aus * The Amghchhi cron ert wre toa 
Gopaerns Sa Peas a | porate tar ons tik cally Seah MAE 
= Aor ere of to Bhd r t is omitted here, 
og 2 toe oe Bagge at 


ake Posen pur pra has rhjed: not dhiyoA ma 
: | ) atter part of the first half of this teres is dif. 
© | ferent in the Bhagnlpar grant, which reads srf- 

note rer tase aura ta tapyd th sip — 
| Here tho partion which fe peo 


Amgdcbh! grant. is peculiar to the 


! Bhivara ia paren bidhara 
| compare varshanees and polit Kovond lit = } 
%' Mahaed in clearly w mistake for mahdad. 
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ns) (about one fourth omitted), prabhu-<akti-lakshmth parvvith | a iva &ilapatra 
Tasmad babhtiva savitur vasukotivardhi | kilena chandra iva Foawn 


ladeva[ bh) || 
i“) .... pens vimalens knlitmedene).t (a)vihitena panito bhuvanasys tipah || 
“Bhava-sakala-vilaksbah sahgare vi pradarpid anadhikrita-vilagnam rajyam dsi- 
dya pitryam [| ] 
ke Beene nasadmabhiid ...-.+-0+ vanipilah ri-Mahipila-devah || Tyajan  tosh- 
: isaiga[t] Sira(si) kritapiidah kshiti-bhitavivarnpe sarvviédh prasabha- 
C')....riva ravih [|] bhava . nnab snigdha prakritir anurigo . vasati ema va 
ro i ajani Nayapilo narapatih || Pitah saiganale (vanaij) smara- 
ri ja- 


ba Ps vidrame - aie ere ka. _ ktite ecm mantavyam _dva- 





yam 

(**] (about three pas omitted) 

(*°] (about one half omitted) sa khaln® eaeisdd pete ae artta 
rial sani itile sete cae 

[™] éaila-dikhara-éreni-vibbramit ( | ) ye-ghana-ghanighans-ghatti-éyimiyamins- 

rama iss ese eee Smee IR hat | udichinaneka- 

(*] sarap pb epramey hye iis -harakhurotkhata -dbili -dhdsarita -digantari- 
lit | Paramesvara-sevi-samiyataéesha-Jambudvipa-bhiipilanants- 

[™*] padit Savieaiierioraa (6 edgugi) "satiate oyakanabid | parama- 
sogato mahira[jA|dhirija “_sri-Nayapdla-deva-pid-inudhyitah parame- 

[™*] évarah (paramabhattirako mahira)jidhirajah érimin VigrahepAla-deval knéali || 
Sri*'-Pundavardhana . kau Kotivarshamh vishadhiinnh pati . 

(**) ma (eho see Sen oes) (petana dhan& ha)lskalita || Kikinin npidhikopamd- 
nadvayope 

(**] sa. oma droqe-dyays-cumnsts \I shat (t)alya-pramiga-ta(In- -mn) hesvara-same- 
ry Vishamapurimée samupagatilée’- 

(**) aac rijara)nika | rijaputra | rAjimitya | mahisindhivigrahika | ma- 

hikshapatalike | | mahisimanta | sonkinentiopst | man el 
paridhika | chanroddharaniks | dindilca | Secoistcn | sau- 

[**] Ikike | (geulmika)| kshetrapa | printapala“ | koshapila | shgaraksha| tadiyu- 
kta®* | viniyuktaka | hastyaivoshtranauvalavyipritaka | kisora-vadava- 
gomahishyajA- | 

[*’] vi(kilayaksha | drutapesha)nika | gamfgamika | abhitvaramiiga”’ | -vishayapé | 
grimapati| tarika| goda | sir Ikhaéa | hfinn | kulika | kallita | lita | 


chiite 
[?*] (bhata | sevakidin | anyimé-chi)kirtitdn | rijapadopajivina[h] | prativisino brab- 
manottarin | mahattamottama| ka . taper ee On pee) 
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ry (yatharhath minaya)ti | bodhayati | samidiéati cha | viditam™ asta bbavaté(rh) 
| yathoparilikhito 'rdhagrimah | sva-stm4-trina-pratigochara-paryantah | eatalah | 
so(ddeiah) | | 
(**] (simramadhikah) | sajala(sthalah) | sagarttosharah*® | sadaéopachirah | sachaurc 
dharanal | parihrita-sarvapidal | achiits-bhata-pravesah | akifichit-pragriskah™ | 








samasta-bha- 
Second side, 
(**] ga-bhoga-kara-hiranyidi-pratyiiya-sametah | chhidranyiyent 
[**) chandrirka-kshiti-camakilam™ mitapitror itmAnas (cha punya)- 
[*] yado’bhivriddbaye | bhagavantam = vriddha-bhattirakam = uddiya Gesastlcy- 
[**) tya sagotriya | Sandilya(maéiva | daiva) . 
(""] harisa-brahmachirine | Simavedine | Kanthamtsikhédhyayi- 


['*] ne | Mimithsi-nyikarapa(sic)-tarkkavidyavide | krodakriti-nisaihte-mateyAvise-(vinirg- 

gataya | . trigrimavistavyiya | Vedinta-vikrita . (hmivana)-devapautraya | maho- 

[*) padhyiya Arkka-deva-putriya | (Ehodbhita)-deva™-sarmmane | somagriha-vidhi . “ht 

fisantkritya © pradatto ‘amibhih’* | ato bhavadbhih sarvair 
siteinanias 

(*"] vyam bhavibhir api bhipatibhik | bhiime[r]** rrr ap, apraharanena™’ 
cha ratbnerakicokia:laylt | dinam idam anumodyinumodyinupdlaniyama 

patavisi-™ 

c*) ishotrakacsth § ijfii-Gravana-vidheyibhiya yathikdlath samudita’’-bhiga-bhota-kara- 
hiranyidi-pratydyopanayah kjrya iti || Samat | 2 | Chnaitradine 9 sarva- 

(*] thitra dharmanuéisinah élokih | Bahnbhifr] vasudh§ datti*® rijabhih Sagaradi- 
bhih | yasya yasya yadi bhiimis tasya tasya tadd phala(m) | Bhumi{im] 
yah pratigrihniti yas cha bhtmi[m) pra- 

(**] yachchhati | ubhan tan punyakarmmiigau niyatam svargagiminau || Gim ekim 
svarnnam ¢kaii cha bhimer apy ekam asfgulam | haran narakam 4yiti 
yivad 4-bhita-samplavam || Shashti-varsha- 

[**] sahasrini svarge modati bhimidah | ikehepta chinumanté cha  tineva** 

narake vaset || Svadattith paradatti(m) va yo hareta vasundharim | sa 
visthiyim krimifr] bhitva pi- 

(“] tribhih saha pachyate || Sarvin etin bhfvinah pirthivendri[n] bhityo bhiyah 
pri(rjthayaty esha Ramah | siminyo ‘y(an dhjarmasetur™ nripdni{m] kile 
kille pilaniyah kramens || _ I- 

(*'] ti kamala-daldmbo-vindo- loli{th) ériyam anuchintya manushya-jivitati cha | saka- 
lam idam uddhritai cha buddhvi na hi purushaih parakirtayo vilopyih || 





Yan .. 

(*] vi-ckshama........-..nidhi . brahma ...dhanadhanye.....,.()  Srt-Vi- 
grabipalah keshitipati-tilako....... | éri-pra- 

(*"] hiisa-ra(ja)make ..(nni)gam ihe sane bhiltam || Posaligrima-niryita-Mah{dhara- 
simund ida @isanam utkirnnath Sadideva .... . | 


“* The B me t has mafom instead of widi- Bigslvar 
fom.—After it inserta two and a half lines = eto gh 
staisinn carinurs beet Hickieeentien wank an ‘ten mine ia 
omitted ied in the Amgtohhi written; anumod na te th at word 
Sspuptisohanal, tive the Bhigalpur grant insorta abould et ie env pillantyach pr pratieta 


wpankara Tho Bh oeamile.— 
penton hah ia the correct reading in both grants, Tt inserts sare fore prat ‘Ousiia iat the aad 





not praydatah, a4 given in the Bhagalpur transeri of the lino.—B Kone il plate is clearly 
ae 9 The Bhigalpur grant inserts ydvat alter Ma error for bhopa, aon " = 
Both grants have dattd, not bAuktd, os in the 
rome Ses cele Cf Site Hine $0 the mbiile of thy | Hhiealpa teasnors —The Bhigal “jee 
40th line, the. sooond and third verses om = — 
* The name of S donee is RhcdbhGta?-de = Wine ca ete: fans Gee aeiad ae 


fog eer Bhigalpur grant omite aemtbhih ; mer oa tato | PhthAydn, 
ol 
Both granta have thdmer, not bhramair, as the eyllable nth eka anarrer for ayan dharmesetur, the 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S5.A. 
(Continued from p. 152.) 


XXX.—(continued). 


We saw how a quarrel arose at the siege 


of Khuirizm, between Jochi and Chagatat, — 


and how Ogotai was sent to sopersede his 
two elder brothers there. According to the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi Chinghiz, after the siege, 
summoned his sons to him, and rebuked them 
so severely that they perspired freely with 
fright. Thereupon the archers Ehoankha, 
Ehuantakhar, and Sormakhan remarked, “ The 
three boys are like young falcons in training for 
the first time. This is their first campaign. Sach 
strict rebukes may cause their courage to fail, 
while everywhere from east to west there ore 
enemies. Send us forward like bloodhounds. 
If heaven favour us and we are successful we 
will return to you. Yonder in the west is King 
Ehalibo, ruler of Bukhtat, t.«., the Khalifa, order 
us to march against him." Chinghiz thereupon 
relented towards hissons. He told Khuoankhai 
and Khuantakhar to remain, but sent Sorma- 
khan against the Khalibo. This story seems to 
contain an anachronism, for Sormakhan is 
assuredly Charmaghan, whose expedition into 


the west did not take place till the reign of | 


Ogotai. The Yuaon-ch'uo-pi-vhi also speaks of 
a” campaign against the people of Alu (? Iran) 
&e., between the land of the Hindus, and 
Bakhtat, led by Dorbodokhshin, about which 
I ean find nothing elsewhere.” Other autho- 


rities tell us that after the fend at Khoarizm | 


Juchi took offence, and instead of taking 
part in the operations south and west of 


the Oxus retired to the appanage which his 


father had assigned him in the steppes of the 
Kankalis and Kipchaks, north of the sea of 


Aral, where he devoted himself to subdoing | 


those turbulentancestors of the modern Kirghiz, 
Kazaks, and Nogais. 
While Chinghiz was at Samarkand he 


sent word to his eldest son that he proposed . 


holding a great hunt in the spring and told 
him to distribute his troops north of the 
mountains, and to drive in a large quantity 
of game for the battue. The great conqueror 
himself passed the winter of 1223-4 at Samar- 


ps eit. pp. 148-149 
© Erdmann, p. 437; D’'Ohason, Vol. I. p. 822 





kand. Meanwhile Chagatai and Ogotai planted 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Bukhara, 
and as we have seen from Ch’sng-Ch'nn’s 
itinerary, put down some turbulent robbers, and 
repaired the bridges over the river. They also 


devoted themselves to hunting Autus and 
karakuls, ie, wild swans and black-tails or 


steppe antelopes, and seut their father 50 camel- 
loads of pame weekly.” 

Sherifa’d-din, in his History of Timur, has a 
curious reference to this very hunt, and tells us 
Timur went to hunt on the same place, which 


he calls Ghulserketi, ond Bays it was near 
| Bokhara. There were some beautiful lakes 


there, he tells us, on which were a vast number 
of birds, especially swans. Timur camped on 
the of these lakes, while his officers made 
rafts on which they trusted themselves, and 
amidst shouting, drum-beating, eto, frightened 


the birds, which cansed them to fly, when 


the falconers let fly at them the famous hunting 
falcons called tughral, which our author 
says were the strongest and most adroit among 
birds of prey, and thus secured a vast quantity 
of game. He then cites the Jihan Kuwshat as 
an authority for the fact that Chinghiz Khan's 
men were similarly successful at the same place, 
and adds that the game which they captured 
was sent to be distributed in the camp which 
was then outside Samarkand, and that this dis- 
tribution was called shivilga by the Tartars.** 
In the spring of 1222 Chinghiz Khan again 
set out, and we are told that, while the army 
defiled past Turkhan, Khaton, the mother of 
Mohammad Ehuirizm Shih, with his widows 
and relatives, stood by the roadside, and in a 
loud voice with great lamentations bade their 


last adieux to the Khairizmian empire.” 


The result of Chinghiz Khin's campaigns in 
the west was assuredly deplorable. It ‘is the 
about the terrible slaughter which he caused 
in Khorasan and elsewhere, ss mere examples 


of Eastern hyperbole, but I confeas that the 


evidence is too strong and unanimous to allow 
of such conclusions, Khorasan had hitherto 
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been the most prosperous and thriving district 
in Asis. By dint of irrigation and continuous 
labour the land had been made exceedingly 
fertile, while its towns were the great marts of 
the Eastern world. Never again has the 
district reached the degree of prosperity it had 
in the days of the Seljuk rulers, and the 
Mongol heel effectually crushed out of it 
its most vigorous life. We must remember 
that of its many flourishing cities none really 
remained intact, while its four capitals, Balkh, 
Herat, Merv, and Nishapur, were laid waste. It 
was a terrible moving back of the sun's shadow 
of progress on the dial, a termble sweeping 
away of the results of centuries of culture, 
and a terrible penalty to be paid for insulting 
a Chief who a few years before was a mere 
leader of shepherds. In the countries laid waste 
by Chinghiz Khin, says Juveni, there did not 
remain a thousandth part of their former people. 
Where there were formerly 100,000 people 
there barely remained 100. “-If nothing occurs 
to arrest the growth of population in Khorasan 
and Irak again from now to the day of resur- 


rection,” says the same author, it will not reach — 


one-tenth part of what it was before the Mongol 
invasion.” Ibn Batata quotes [bn Jozai as 
reporting how Nur-n'd-din, the son of Azzejaj, 
one of the learned men of Irak, went to Makka 
with his nephew, where, in conversation he 
said, “ There perished in the catastrophe caused 
by the Tartars in Irak 24,000 learned men. 
I and this man alone survive of the class.” 
Von Mecca 09 has extracted two pathetic 

from two fortunate authors who 
asaael the general slaughter, namely, the 
celebrated mystic, Shekh Najm-u'd-din Daya, 


and the Geographer Yakut, which describe with | 
allthe poetic rhetoric and pathos of the Persian | 


language the desert created by the Mongols.” 

When Chinghiz reached the Sihun on his way 
back to Mongolia he was jomed by Ogotai and 
Chagatai, and he now summoned a Nuriltai, or 
general assembly, Erdmann and De la Croix aay 
this was at Banakot, olso called Tonkat on the 
Sihan. De In Croix describes this Kurilias in 
terma which show it to be a description of 
Kuriltaiz in general rather than of this specific 
one. The one definite thing that we read was 





™ D'Obeson, Vol. I. p. 461, note. 
™ Op cit. Vol, LIT. p. D6. 
* Gach, der Gold. Hords, pp, 76-78. 





done ait the Kuriliai was the execution of a 
number of Uighur Chiefa."* Thence Chinghia 
went on to a place called Kulan-tashi, which 
Dr. Bretachneider would identify with Tasb- 
kend,"* but it was more probably somewhere 
in the steppes gorth of the Alexandrofski 
range. There he hunted wild asses and was no 
doubt attended by all the Mongol grandges 
who were within reach. In regard to one 
of them, namely Juchi, Chinghiz Khan's 
eldest son, the acconnta are contradictory. 
Abulghaxi says that when he received his 
father’s orders about the great hunt he advanced 
at the head of his army, driving the game 
before him, Inter alia he took his father a 
present of 100,000 horses, of which 20,000 were 
grey, 20,000 dappled grey, 20,000 bay, 20,000 
black, and 20,000 piebald. Chinghiz showed 
him great consideration, and he was very 
affable to his younger brothers. After hunting 
with his sons Chinghiz returned home again. 
He gave Juchi some counsel as to governing 
the country, and then sent him Sack to the 


| Desht Kipehak.** This story, told by a descend- 
| ant of Juchi, as Erdmann says, is not otherwise 


confirmed, and is very improbable, Other 
accounts say that Juchi did not attend in 
person, but sent his father a present of 20,000 
grey horses, and ordered a vast quantity of wild 
asses to be driven to a place whose name is 
read Muka by Erdmann, and Akabar, Akabir, 
Akairor Uka by Kaverty. There the great 
circle converged, and Chinghiz and his people 
honted to their hearts’ content. The army, it 
would seem, remained encamped at Kulan Tashi 
for some months, and it was there that Subutai 
and Chepe rejoined their master after their 
wonderful campaign, to which I must now 
devote a few paragraphs. 

I carried down the story of their campnign to 
the capture of Kazvin. They apparently passed 
the winter in the neighbourhood of Rai. De la 
Croix says at Senoravend (?) in Irak, They sent 
to Khorasan for reinforcements, These troops 
were attacked, we are told, by a Ehnariz- 
min named Tekin, who commanded 3,000 or 
4,000 horse, and who had some time before 
killed the governor of Bokhara. Tekin was 
beaten, anid aud ba to eneape to big? ies in Toharis- 


ee 
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tan, where he was joined: by Inanj Khin. The 
two allies were again attacked by the Mongols 
between Jorjian and Asterabad. Tekin was 
killed and Inanj Khin fled to Ghins-n'd-din, 
brother of Jalilu'd-din, the Ehnirizm Shih, 
where he died.“* These events are otherwise 
reported by other authorities, where we read 


that while Chepe and Subutai were in 


winter quarters in the district of Rai, Beg- 
tikin, leader of the Khoitrizm Shah's troops 
in Irak, set out from Mughan, where he had his 


winter quarters, to attack the Mongols in Irak. | 


Ajam, in company with Jamalu’d-din Ineh (i.e. 
Inanj), called Jamaln'd-din Abiah by Raverty, 
raised a revolt against the Mongols, killed the 
Mongol Commissary whom Chepe had placed 
in charge of Hamadan, carried off Maju'd- 
din Alan’d-daulat its governor, and impri- 


coned him in the fortress of Krit, called | 


Kurbat or Gurbat by Raverty. Chepe speedily 
marched tothe rescue, drove away Jamal-n'd-din 
Ineh and reconquered the district." Zanjnn, 
north-west of Kazvin, was also attacked and 
all the Jews there killed. 

The Mongols now proceeded to invade 
Azerbaijan, whence the recent attack had 
come. Azerbaijan and Arran, from which 
it was separated by the river Kur, were 
subject to a Turkish chief named Uxbog, 


son of Jihan Pahiwan, whose grandfather | 


lidegis had been brought from Kipchak as 
a slave and sold to the Seljuk Sulfin of 
Irak, Eventually emancipated and raised to 
various dignities Ildegis was in 1146 given 
the appanage of Azerbaijan and Arran and the 
style of the Atabeg, which was retained by his 
family after the destruction of the Seljuk 
dominion in Irak. Usheg had been Atabeg of 
the two provinces since 1197." 


The Mongols tirst attacked Azerbaijan. Unbeg | 


bought the goodwill of the invaders by paying 


them a large sam of money, and sacrificing 
qnantity of cattle and goods. They thereupon 


withdrew from the neighbourhood of Tebriz 
on account of the cold, the winter having 
been very severe, and went to spend the 
winter in the rich peaches Ptaspil bounded 


—— EE ————— LL —_—— 
Rashidu'd-din, qaoted by De | Coals: Saw aa 
Z eee aie goed ago ‘Tab i-Nda, Rarorty s 
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“Thence they made an attack upon Georgia. 
hei 1 by the fall of the 
aplendid church of Meshcnesai as the province 
of Udi, which was shattered by an earthquake : 
three priests who were celebrating thesacrament 
being killed, while s comet shaped like lance 
appeared in the heavens. They penetrated 
the country, he says, by the valleys of the land 
to Kukark from the side of the Aghuans™ to 
es number of ROi000 men. They massacred 
caphilly Totired: esha’ followed thent'with kis 
troops, overtook them near the river Guesdman, , 





The latter's horse had been hamstrung, so that 


he was dismounted. Meanwhile a grandee of 
the country, called Vahram, who was 8 
prince of Khacher. unaware of this defeat 
attacked another body of Mongols, and pursued 
them to the fortress of Kartman.“ Guiragos 
saya the invaders advanced rapidly upon Tiflis 
and then withdrew towards the town of 
Shamkor, and adds it was falsely reported 
that they professed Mayism, and ‘were also 
Christians, and that they were sent to revenge 
the wrongs which the Christians had suffered 
at the hands of the nomads; that they 
had a church in the form of a tent and a 
miracnions cross; that they were accustomed 
to take a measure of oats and scatter it in front 
of the cross, after which the whole army 
bronght their horses to feed mpon it, but it did 
not diminish in quantity, and that it was the 
put off their guard by these reports, and our 
annalist reports how a priest who went with bis 
flock cross in hand to meet them was killed 
with the rest. steph iompisa itera fight above 
described Guiragos says: “They devastated » 
wide district and deposited their spoils in the 
strong Fortress of Bighamej, situnted in the 
marshy country between Barda and Bailekan.* 
He adds they killed all living things they met. 
men and even dogs, nor did they attach any 
valac to rich garments, &e., bat only to 
horsea."* 


The Goorginns now sent to propose an alliance | 
A Ph ear ae pe et St 


|  a.*, Arran 
3 ig. David Lasha, the Georgian king. 
~ Jowrn, Asial,, ith Series, Vol. EVIL. pp. 377-979. 
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with T Dies tive peinonel ‘Azerbaijan, with whom 
they had been at fend, and who agreed to help 
them after the winter was over, aa did Ashraf 
prince of Khelat and Jeziret, but the Mongols 
allowed them no respite. They were joined by 


a Turkish slave of Uzbeg's named Akhush, who | 


had collected a force of Turkomans, Kurds, &c. 
His men cozened naturally, we are told, to the 
Tartars, from their common origin; another 
piece of evidence shewing how numerous the 
Turks must have been in the Mongol armies. 


They now formed the advance-guard of the | 


Mongola,"with whom they advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Tiflis. The Georgians came 
out to mect them. They gained some advan- 
tages over Akhush with his advance-guard, but 
the Tartara afterwards coming up, they suffer- 
ed a severe defeat. This battle was fought in 
January 1221." 

The Georgian Chronicle gives more de- 
taila of these events. We read there that 
the Tartars having reached the frontiers of 
Georgia, proceeded to ravage the district of 
Gag. Wahram Gageland the Atabeg Ivaneh 
therefore sent to inform the Georgian king, 
George Lasha, of the arrival of ao strange 
people, speaking an unknown tongae, who were 
devastating the borders of Armenia, The 
king therenpon called together his soldiera, his 
Imers and Amers, to the number of 90,000 
horsemen, who marched against the Tartars. 
They were joined by the Atabeg Ivaneh, by his 


nephew Shahin Shah, son of Zakaria, the gene- | 


ralissimo, and by Vahram Gagel, the chief of 
the msakhure. They met the enemy on the 
Berduj (now called Sagam); Guiragos says in 
the plains of Khunan and Vardan, on the river 
of Codman (Gardman?). A fierce fight ensned : 
one-half of the Tartare fied, no donbt in 
fortherance of their usual tactics, while the 
other lay in ambush and attacked the Georgi- 
ans from the rear. 
fled, leaving many dead behind. Ivanch, the 
grand Atabeg, barely escaped with his life, and 
fled to the fortress of Kégha or Kéch. Beka, 
son of Kuarknareh, chief of the armourers, 
fell when fighting bravely. The Chronicler 
deplores the defeat, the first which the Geor- 
gian arms had sustained for a long time, and 
adds from this time down to our own day the 


CEE Le 
 Tbn-al-Athir, Jowrm. drial. 4th Series, Vol, XIV. 
pp 3-9. 


The latter with their king | 


an of the Georgians has been caer 
the same ; namely, to be constantly beaten by the 
Tartars."" 

Ibn al-Athir also moralizes on these events. 
He mys: “These Tartars have done things 
unparalleled in ancient or modern times. 
Starting from the borders of China they have 
penetrated in lesa than a year to the borders of 
Armenia and of Irak. Those who come after 
will hardly credit these things. God should 
find Islam and the Musalmans a defender, for 
since the birth of the Prophet never have they 
suffere] soch misfortunes as in these days. On 
one sie the devastations of the Tartars in 
Mawaru'n-Nabr, Khorasan, Irak and Azer- 
baijan: on another a second enemy, the Franks, 
coming from their country in the north-west 
beyond the Roman empire, have entered Egypt 
and captured Damietta, and the Musalmans 
cannot drive them out.” The same santhor 
to the disappearance of the Sultan Moham- 
mad.“ 

After their victory over the Georgians, 
the Mongols, in the spring of 1221, again 
approached Tebriz, when the Governor Sham 
u'd-din Taghrai paid them another heavy: hiaks 
mail. They then went on to Meragha, about 
17 leagues from Tebriz, which, according to 





| De Ia Croix, had sent help to the Georgians. 


Tts ruler was a princess, who resided in the 
Fortress of Ruider, called .Ru-in-dujz by 
Raverty, situated three leagues from Meragha, 
They compelled their Musalman captives to lead 
the assault, The place was captured on the 


pth of March. The inhabitants were slangh- 


tered, and what could not be carried away was 


| barat. In order to tempt any victims who had 


hidden away to come out they made their 


-*~prisoners announce that they had retired, and 


then fell on them and killed them. Ibn-al- 
Athir reports as proof of the terrible 
prestige the invadera had scquired, that » 
Mongol woman entered a house at Meragha 
and proceeded to kill its occupants, who mis- 
took her fora man. When she laid down her 
weapons they caw she wasa woman, and one of 


| the Masalman prisoners killed her. We have 


beard it said, he continues, that a Tartar having 
entered a street where there werea hundred 
a Hist deta Georgia, yp. 03. 
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De 
people, killed them all one after another, with- 


out anyone attempting to defend himself.” 

From Meragha the Mongols set off again to- 
wards Irbil, but the defiles on the route, which 
do not permit two horsemen to ride abreast, 
induced them to turn aside towards Irak Arab, 
which was part of the dominions of the Khalifa. 
He demanded help from Muzaffara'd-din Kuk- 
beri, prince of Irbil, Badru’d-din Lu-lu, prince of 
Mosal, and the Malik Ashraf, prince of Mesopo- 
tamia. Ashraf excused himself on the ground 
that he was assisting Kamil, the ruler of Egypt, 
against the Crusaders, who had taken Damictta, 
and he at once set out hastily for Egypt. 
The other two princes collected their troops 
and marched them towards Dakoka. Muzaffar- 
u'd-din commanded the army, and was joined at 
Dakuka by 800 men supplied by the Khalifa, 
He naturally complained of this miserable con- 
tingent, bat offered, if supplied with 10,000 
men, to clear Persia of the invaders. 

The Mongols were apparently misled «as 


to his real strength, and deeming it prudent | 


not to attack him, once more approached 
Hamadan, where they demanded a fresh 
contribution through the commissary or 
baskak they had left there. The principal 
citizens repaired to the Rais of the town, who 
had negociated the former pact with the 
Mongols, complained of this new exaction, and 
accused him of pusillanimity, He warned 
them that being weak they had no resource 
save to buy safety. They retorted that he was 
harder towards them than the infidels, de. At 
length, goaded by their reproaches, be said he 
was ready to do their bidding. They thereupon 


killed the Mongol Commissary; buts speedy 


ve nee soon overtook them. The town was 
beleaguered. During the first two days the 
citizens made brave sorties, led by the. Fakih. 
When he was 80 weary that he could not mount 
his horse they went+to ask the Rais to lead 
them om, but he was faint-hearted and had with- 
drawn himself and his family by a subterranean 
7 «. This disconcerted them, and they 
ceased making sorties. ‘The Mongols, who had 


suffered severely and were about to withdraw, | 


made another effort, stormed the town and com- 
mitted a terrible slaughter, which lasted several 
* T)'Ohason, Vol. L pp: 323-4 
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days, only those escaping who found refuge 
under ground. The town was then burnt."° 
‘The Mongols nowreturned northwards, sacked 
Irbil, made a third visit to the neighbourhood of 
Tebriz, whence Uzheg had fied to Nakhehnvan, 
while the commander he left behind showed 
such a bold front, that they withdrew again on 
the payment of black mail. They then cap- 
tured Sarab, where everybody was slaughtered, 
De In Croix says they first took Selmas and Khot 


in the extreme west of Amerbaijan, and-then 


entering Arran they apparently levied a con- 
tribution on Nakhchuvan™ and approached 
Barlekan, There a Mongol officer sent into the 
town at the request of the citizens to make an 
arrangement was murdered. They thereupon 
pressed the siege. There being no stones about 
they pulled down great plane trees, and threw 
their trunks with their catapults, They stormed 
the place and destroyed its population with 
every cruelty; tore children from the womb, 
and having ravished the women, killed them."* 
They then approached Ganja, or Kantzag, the 
capital of Arran. Tbn-al-Athir says distinetly 
that afraid of the prowess of its citizens, who 


"were experienced warriors, from their constant 


struggles with the Georgians, the Mongols did 
not attack the town, but contented themselves 


stuffs.” De ln Croix says they entered the town 


it."* 
Musalmans of Azerbaijan and Arran, and mate 


peace with the rest, the Mongols now turned 
once more upon Georgia," whose king, George ~ 


TV. Lasha, had recently died, probably, as Saint- 


by his sister Rusndan. What followed is not 
quite clear. From one account it would appear 
invaders, Chepe planted himself with 5,000 
men in ambush, while Subutai advanced against 
the enemy with the main army. At a given 
signal he retired with his men and drew on 
the unsuspecting Georgians, who were mean- 
while attacked from behind by Chepe’s division. 
Thirty thousand Georgians !!! are said to have 
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were so undauntable that it was impossible to 
check them; they never fled nor would they 
surrender. On one occasion one of them having 
been captured, dismounted and broke his head 
against a stone.“ Guiragos also speaks of this 
second defeat, where he says the Georgians 
were more numerous than befure, and that 
the enemy captared their wives, children and 
booty, and determined to return home by way 
of Derbend."’ Vartan mentions o struggle 
in which Vahram, a grandce of the country, 
fonght valiantly against the enemy and slaugh- 
tered many of them os far as Gardman,” 
These struggles ore referred to m two very 
interesting documents, which contained the first 
news of the invasion of the Mongols that 
reached Europe. These are two letters written 
to Pope Honorius the Third, one by Rusudan 
and the other by her Constable Ivanch. In 
her letter the queen styles herself Rusatana, 
queen of Aneguia or Avoguin (probably a cor- 
ruption: being, as Saint-Martin suggests, a 


translation of the Georgian sentence, Nusudan — 


mephe Abkhasetise, Rusudan ruler of the 
Abkhaz, which was the usual style of the 
Georgian kings at this time). After some 
preliminary phrases she informs the Pope that 
her brother was recently dead, thot his message 
inviting him through his Legate who was at 
Damietta™ to go to the help of the Christians 
had duly arrived and he was preparing to set 


out, when, a8 he might have heard, those evil | 


men the Tartars entered hercountry and cansed 
mach damage to her people, and killed six 
thousand of them, “We did not fear them, 
since we thought they were Christians, bat we 
afterwards learnt they were not good Chris- 
tians, and we thereupon collected our people 
and slew twenty-five thousand of them and 
captured many of them, and the rest we 
drove out of our land; and this is why we have 
not come at the summons of your Legate.” 
She then goes on to express her pleasure at 
hearing that the Emperor was en, roule to invade 
the Holy Land, and promised to wend her Clon- 
stable [yaneh to share in the enterprize. In his 
letter Ivanch styles himself Constable of all 
Bratia and Armenia, Bote of Georgia (the 


Lied Vol. I. 3-4-5, note; Erdmann, 406, 
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Georgians being called Vrats) and ‘Arana 
He also reports the death of his sovereign and 
the election of his successor, and goes on to say 
that the Pope's message had reached him, and 


that as they were preparing arms and horses, 


victuals and men, there came the Tartars bear- 
ing the cross before them to the assistance of 
the Christians and to the relief of the Holy Land. 

“ They entered our country, and under pretence 
of being Christians deceived ns and killed six 
thousand of us." He concludes by saying he 
was ready to start to relieve the Holy Land 
with 40,000 warriora when the Pope should 
require it. He also the Pope's blessing 
for his Nephew Sanxa (i. Shahin Shah) the 
lord of 15 towns. The Pope's answer, which 
was dated in 1224 mentions that the Emperor 


had set out for the Holy Land, and promises a 


year's indulgence to those who would aid in the 
work." The victory which Rusudan claims to 
have won is not confirmed by other accounts. 
It seems most problematical. No doubt the 
Mongols now left Georgia, but it was doubtless 
in obedience to the express orders of Chinghiz 
Khiin that they should return in three years. 
Before we trace farther the doings of Subutai 
and Chepe, it will be well to complete the tale 
of Mongol ravage in Persin. It was about 
this time that Ruknn'd-din, the second son of 
Muhammad Khwjrizm Shah, came by his end. 
When his father fled from Kazvin to the 
Caspian, as we saw, Rukno'd-din went to Ker- 
man; where, reinforced by the troops of Zozan 
who governed that province, he entered the 
capital of Kerman, and seized the treasure there, 
which he divided among his men. After o 
stay of seven months in Kerman he returned 
to Irak, and was about to attack Jamaln'd-din 
Muhammad, a grandee of that-district, who 
intended appropriating it, when he heard, near 
Rai, of the approach of a Mongol force onder 
He accordingly sought 
refuge in the strong fortress of Suton Avend, 
near Rai, which was deemed to be impregnable. 
Tt was now invested by the Mongols, who in 
six months captured it, and Ruknu'd-din haying 
refused to stoop and do homage, was put to 


death with his people. Zakaria of Easvin’ 





mitts, a cad who won 
tion with 


Pringo of Cilicim, who was at Dy 

roel probably thim in communica- 
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says that Ruknu'd-din Gurssizi shut himself 
up in the fortress of Demavend in 618 H. i-¢. 
1221. Rashid says it was at Feruzkoh. Jamal- 
n’d-din, having heard of the death of the 
prince, offered his submission to the Mongols, 
hoping thus to retain the district of Hamadan. 
The Mongol generals sent him a robe of honour, 
and invited him ‘to their camp, when they 
killed him with his suite. 

While Chinghiz Khan was wintering at Sa- 
markand, about 1224, a body of three thousand 
Mongols went from Khorasan, and appeared sad- 
deuly before Rai and surprised a body of G000 
Khwirizmians there. They routed them, and 
entered Rai, which had been again occupied. 
They pillaged and devastated it. Saveb, 


Kom and Kashin suffered the same fate. | 


The two latter towns had escaped the previous 


Mongol raid. Hamadan was fired and ravaged | 


for a second time, and then the invaders entered 
Azerbaijan, where the Khwirizmian troops 


beaten at Rai had sought refuge- They were | 


again attacked and again defeated. The rem- 
nants fled to Tabriz where many of them, at 
the demand of the Mongols, were put to death 
by Uxbeg, who ruled there, as we have seen. 
Having received the headsof tle victimsand been 


conciliated by some presents, they once more | 


withdrew to Khorasan.™ The most famous 
victim of the Mongol invasion,says Von Hammer, 
waa the great mystic poet, Faridu'd-din Attar, 
who st the time of the invasion lived at 
Shadyakh, and was a very old man. A Mongol 
was about to cut him down when another anid 
to him, ‘Do not kill this old man. I will 
give you 1000 silver pieces for him.” * Hold,” 
said the Attir, “you will meet with » better 
bargain.” A few steps further on he met 
another man who offered s sack of straw for 
him. “Take it,” said the Attar, “Tam worth 
no more.” Whereupon the Mongol clove him 


sntwo, This story is preserved in Daulat Shah's | 


History of Rhetoric. 

To return to Subutai and Chepe. On with- 
drawing from Georgia they marched upon 
Shirvan, whose capital was Shamakhi. Ac- 
cording to one report the Mongols piled up a 
great heap of camels, cattle, sheep and men's 


7 ee 


ders found themselves contror 
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corpses, their own as well as those of the 
enemy, and thus built up e mound from which 
they dominated the walls. The citizens resisted 
with the greatest bravery, but in vain. The 
place was taken, and.a terrible carnage ensued.” 
They then captured the town of Derbend, 
but not the citadel, where the Shirvan Shih 
constrained however to furnish them ten guides, 
one of whom they killed as a warning to, the 
rest, who directed their march through the 


diffiealt defiles of Daghestan. There they killed 


many of the Leaghs, some of whom we are 
told were Musalmans and some infidels.” 

Fifteen days after leaving Derbend the inva- 

ted by a combined 

army of Alans, ic. Ossetes and Kipehaks, in 

They had recourse to their fox-like instinets, 





and we are told Subutai sent an envoy with 
rich presents to the Kipchaks to assare them 


the Mongols were their brothers, while the Alana 
were foreigners (proving what a large contin- 


gent of Turks there was in the Mongol armies), 
and urged them to detach themselves from the 


and they would give them gold and garments 


as much as they could wish. The Kipchaks, 


taken in by these advances, accordingly separn- 


| ted themselves, and the Mongols soon made 
short work of the Alans, who were pursued as 
far as Tarku, which was captured.” The Alans 


having been crushed, the Mongols next turned 
upon their newly made friends the Kipchaks, 
they had recently given them. The remain- 
der of these Turkish nomads fled towards 
Russia.” 


In the biography of Sabatai in the Yuan-sha, 


(ie. Yuri or George), and Ti-té-ha-r, who 


| Bo-dsu (?). The son of Yu-li-gi was rounded 


by an arrow and fled into the forest where 
of being rgwarded, was afterwards put to 
death for his treachery by order of Chinghis.”* 
Karamzin says that both Yuri (who is called 


ee 
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Yuri Konchakovitch by the Russians and 
Daniel Kobiakovitch, perhaps Kotiakovitch), 
were killed doring their flight.” 

The Mongols now spread over the country 
north of the Cancasus. We are told they 
captured Terek, the capital of the Circassians, 
and advanced as far as the Sea of Axof and 
the “ Rampart of the Poloutsi” (i.e. to the dyke 
forming the frontier between the Kipchaks 
and Russians) and subdued the Yasses, 1... 


the Ossctes or Alans, the Abkhazians and | 


Circassians, and became the mastere of seven 
tribes near the Sea of Azof."' Tbn-al-Athir 
suys the Tartars captured the cantonments (1. 
the winter quarters) of the Kipchaks. Ita 
country, he says, affording good pasture both 
in summer and winter, and it contains places 
where the temperature is cool in the hot season, 
and others where it is mild in winter. The 
shores of the sea are bordered by forests. The 
Tartars advanced as far asthe town of Sudak, 
i.«. Soldais, which belonged to the Kipchaks, 
who got their grain from it, It was » seaport, 
and the Kipchaks, we are told, went there to 
bay staffs, bartering in exchange slaves of both 
sexes, and fox-skins (burfasses) and those of the 
beaver, &c. &c. 

The Tartars occupied Sudak, whose in- 
habitants fled with their families, some to 
the mountains, while others embarked for 
Rum.” Ten “thousand fnamiles of these 
fagitives crossed the Danube into the bor- 
ders of the Roman Empire, and the Emperor 
John Docas took them into his service. <A 
portion of these latter were cantoned in Thrace 
and Macedonia, where they committed great 
ravages. Others were transported into Asia 
Minor,” The greater number fled to Russia, 
which at this time did not extend eastwards 
beyond the Oka, and did not comprise the 
Ukraine. ‘It was divided among a number of 
petty princes, owing little more than nominal 
allegiance to the Grand Duke of Novgorod, 
and continually at strife with each other and 
with the Kipchaks, whom they called Polonisi, 
as the Byzantine authors called them Comans. 
One of the chiefs of the latter, who now sought 
refoge in Russia, is called Kotink by Nikon, 
Kotian by Karamzin, and Kothan or Kuthen 


o* Karatrin, French edition, Vol. IT. p. 282, 
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by the Hungarians. His daughter had married 
Mitislaf, Prince of Gallicia. Kotiak reported at 

Kief the ad vance of the terrible enemy, presented 
the Russian princes with camels, horses, buffn- 
loes, and beautiful slaves, and told them the 
Mongols had taken his land, and that that of 
the Russians would suffer the sume fate. The 
astonished princes asked who these strangers, 
hitherto unknown, were. Some called them 


| Taurmains, others Petchénegs, others again 


Tartars. The more superstitions recounted 
how the barbarians, defeated by Gideon 1,200 
years before Christ, were to reappear at the end 
of the world from their deserts, and to conquer 


the whole earth. Mitislaf assembled the Russian — 


princes at Kief, and there met there beside him- 
self, Mitisinf Homanovitch of Kief, Mitislaf of 
Chernigof, Daniel Romanovitch of Volhynia, 
Michael) son of Veevolod thé Red, and Vasevolod 
Mitisiavich of Novgorod, and it was deter- 
mined unariimously to march against the 
invaders, much to the joy of the Poloutsi, 
one of whose princes named Basti,“ embraced 
Christianity, They assembled their forces at 
Zarub and the isle of the Varagians (places 
whose exact sites are unknown), on the 
Duieper."? There they received ten ambassadors 
from the Mongols, who spoke thus: “ We 
nnderstand that, seduced by the statements of 
the Poloutsi you are marching against us. 
But we have done nothing against the Russians, 
we have not: taken your towns or villages, 
and oursole intention is to punish the Poloutai, 
our slaves. For a long time they have been 
enemies of the Russians, Side with us, there- 


fore, and take » signal vengeance upon these 


barbarians, and seize their wealth.” “ This 
message was accepted,” says Karamzin, “as a 
sign of weakness, orags a ruse.” Doubtless as 
the latter, for the recent treachery of the 
Mongols in the Cancasus must have been known. 
At all events, the ambassadors were barbar- 
ously murdered, Others were sent which met 
the Russian army at Oleschia who said: “ You 
have preferred the counsel of the Polontsi, you 
have killed our envoys, well; as you wish for 
war, you shall have it. We have done you no 
harm. God is impartial, He will decide our 
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‘The Russians eS chai forces i in large 


numbers from Kief, Smolensk, Potivl Kursk, | 


and Trubtchevsk. The Volhynians and Galli- 
cians came in a thousand boats, on which they 
sailed down the Dniester to the sea, and then 
ep the: Duisper to the island Ehortiza, called 
the Isle of St. George by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitas. There also came some bodies of 
Polontsi. The Russians numbered some 82,000 
men, and were joined by other auxiliaries 
whom the chroniclers eall Bes Gangali, = 
Daniel, with a ‘x companions spe oat to 
reconnoitre a party of Tartars which had been 
seen on the other side of the river. Some 
reported that the enemy was contemptible but 
the coivede Yuri of Gallicia gave a different 
account, and said they were experienced soldiers. 
Mitislaf, with an advance guard of 10,000, 
impatient to meet the enemy, went on ahead, 
overtook a body of Mongols under Hamabek™ 
and defeated them. Their leader was found 
hidden in a ditch or hole among the kurgans 
or mounds on the steppe, and was beheaded 
with the consent of Mitislaf, who by this 
attack secured a large number of cattle. 
The main body - the Russians now cross- 
ed the Dnieper, and after a nine day 
march (Abulghazi says ten and Rashidu'd- 
din twelve) arrived at the river Kalka, 
the modern Kaleza, near Mariopol, in 
the government of Ekaterinoslaf. Mitislaf, 
who was probably wishful of monopolising 
the glory of the campaign, ventured to attack 
the main body of the Mongols with only one 
division. He planted his men on the left bank 
of the river and ordered Yarun, the chief of the 
Poloutsi, and Daniel, to advance with the 
Russian Guard. Daniel with Oleg of Kursk 
performed prodigies of valour and continued 
fizhtingalthough the former was badly wounded 


in the chest. Mitislaf, the dumb brother of | 


Ingvar of Lutak, went to their rescue and 
fought desperately. Meanwhile the Poloutsi, 
unable to withstand the Mongol attack, turned 
their backs to the enemy and threw the 


Russian reserves under the princes of Kief and | 


Chernigof into confusion; the precipitance 
of -Mitialat s attack having left them little time 
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 Seaaieaeaiel This cansed their men to retire 
also, The Mongols pursued them mercilessly. 
Six princes, namely Sviatoslaf of Yanovisk, 
Isiaslaf Inguarovitch, Svintoslaf of Shumsk, 
Nasvigsk, together with a celebrated paladin 
named Alexander Popovitch, and seventy nobles 
perished. Of the contingent from Kief alone, 
10,000, says Karamzin, were left on the field of 
battle, while the faithless Poloutai used the 
oceasion for plundering their unfortunate allies. 
Mitislaf, to whom reverse was something new, 
Dnieper himself, he cansed the boats to be 
destroyed in order to prevent pursuit. In the 
general route one leader held his ground. This 
was Mitislaf Romanoviteh, Prince of Kief, who 
had intrenched himself on the Ealka, and re- 
sisted for three days the assault of the Mongols. 
They at length proposed to allow him to escape 
on paying a ransom, and Ploskinia, voivode of 
Brodniks, or light troops, who was in their ser- 
vice, swore on their behalf to faithfully observe 
the convention ; but he betrayed the agar’ 
bound Mitislaf and two of his rel 

cords, and handed them over to ie 
Irritnted by the prolonged resistance of Mitislaf, 
and furious at the slaughter of their envoys, 
they put to death all the Russians they met 
with, and smothered Mitislaf and bis sons-in- 
law, Andrew and Aloxander Dabroveky, under 
planks, and held a feast over their bodies. 
The pursnit was again renewed. In vain 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages sub- 
mitted, humbly going to their camp with their 
crosses, bat no pity was shown, Their grim 





maxim, surely the most cynical of all ferocious 


war-creeds, was that “the vanquished can 
nover be the friends of the victors, the 
death of the former is necessary therefore for 
the safety of the latter." Ibn-al-Athir 
a U6 terms of the devastation 

committed in Russia, killing, burning, 


ducing oad suiting eat sue rael tame 


The chief merchants and wealthier people emi- 
ented with theteipropsery SX wens ey oma ee 
sea.” According to the Yuan-shi, the Russian 
escort of Ho-see-mai-la, i.¢. Ismael, to Juchi, the 
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eldest son of Chinghiz, who had him put to 
death.'°° 

The Mongols now, in January 1224, marched 
upon great Bulgaria on the Volga. The 
passage of Tbu-al-Athir describing this last 
event has been differently translated by D'Ohs- 
son and Quatremére. One makes the Mongols 
and the other the Bulgars to be successful, Qua- 
tremire ssys the Bulgars planted themselves in 
various ambushes and the Tartars being attacked 
before and behind the greater part of them 
were killed, only 4,000 escaping. D'Ohsson 
says it was the Bulgars who thus suffered." 

The invaders now seem to have marched down 
the Volga to Saksin” Saksin, according to 
the geographer Bacuyi, was a large town im 
the country of the Khazars, whose inhabitants 
were divided into 40 tribes, most of them 
Mnusalmans. It was a famous mart and fre- 
quented by a large concourse of merchants. 


lt was traversed by o great river, abounding — 


in fish, one of which produced # large quantity 
of oil. Saksin, he adds, is at present submerged, 
but close by is the Serai of Bereke, the 
residence of the ruler of thiscountry,"" From 
this description it would seem that it was 
situated on the Akhtuba. De Ia Croix says 
the invaders also captured Astrakhan, bat this 
is not mentioned by the older authorities, [bn- 
al-Athir, Juveni, and Rashido'd-din, and I am 


disposed to think thathe has mistaken Saksin | 


for that town, which only became famous at a 


jater day. On the other hand, we read in the | 


biography of Ho-sze-mai-la, i.e. Ismael, in the 
Yuan-shi, that the Mongols defeated the Kankalis 
(who lived east of the Volga) and their Ehin 
Ho-to-sze (? Kuttoz) and captored their town 
Bo-tze-baligh (perhaps Seraichuk on the Jaik.) 
Subntai now formed a special corps of Merkits, 


Naimans and Kipchaks, with which be returned | 


home. Tbn-al-Athir tells us how this raid upon 
Bulgaria and the neighbouring districts, which 
were the fur countries of that day, interrupted 
the trade in furs, and how it was renewed again 
on the Mongol withdrawal."™ 

Subutai and Chepe after their wonderful 
march rejoined Chinghit Khin at Kulan Taishi, 
where, as we have seen, he held a great 
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Kwriltaior Assembly, anda hunt- He then set 
out for his home. The biography of Subatat 
in the Yuan-shi tells us that general retarned 


home by way of Imil (ie. the Chnguchak 


of our day) and Hoji, by which some 
neighbouring town is doubtless meant,'“and the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi says Chinghiz returned home 
by way of the Irtish, where he passed the sum- 


mer of 1225. We are eleewhere told that two 


of his grandsons, who afterwards became very 
famous, namely Khubilai and Kbulaga, went 


to meet him at Anmarha near Itel Eujin, 


| weat of the river Di. The former was eleven 


years old, and bad on the way killed s hare, while 
the latter who was only nine had captured adeer, 
and as it was the Mongol custom to rub the 
middle finger of the hand with the flesh and fat 
the first time that boys went hunting, Chinghiz 
performed this ceremony in person for the two 


| boys. Further on, at a place called Buka 


Su'hiku, he erected a great Golden Ordu, ie. a 
tent, and helda grand feast, The camp, we are 
told, was planted on yielding and uncertain 
ground which was much broken. He ordered 
each one to place stones round the margin of 
hiserdu. All didthis except his brother Uchi, 
i.e. Ochigin, who, instead of stone, used wood. 
For some days after he devoted himself to 
hunting. Uchi of all his people did not go, but 
stayed at home. For this, his disobedience, he 
was denied access to the ordw for a week, but 
on his making due apologies, he was forgiven.’ 
Chinghiz reached his home which was at this 
time on the river Tula in the spring of the New 
year Zafar 622 H., 1225 A.D." The Fuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi says he returned to his chief camp 
*Karatun which is translated in the Chinese text 
by Heilin, and which answers to the Karaun 
Kabjal, i.e. the defile of the Black forest on the 
river Tula'™ where he and his people once more 
met their families. 

What a wonderful gathering that must have 
been. Weare moch impressed in reading the 
history of the Middle Ages with the effect of 
the Crusades, which brought the parochial- 
minded chivalry of Western Europe into con- 
tact with the land of so much gorgeous 
romance as the East, and gave an impetus to 





* Bretechnelder, op, cit. pp. 71-72. 

* D'Ohason, Vol. 1. . 46 note. 

108 Hretechneider, Notices, ete. p. Tl. 
erent , Notices, ete., p. 6b, note. 
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thought and action, and an enlargement of view 
that had more than aught else to do perhaps 
with the social and mental revolution of the 
revival of learning. But what were the Cru- 
sades as an experience to the journey of Chinghiz 
and his troops? Born and accustomed only 
to the dreary steppe-lands of the Gobi desert, 
and its girdle of pine-covered mountains, their 
triumphant march led them through the very 
varden of Asia, among its most refined and 
cultured inhabitants, and through its most 
prosperous cities, Every step must have been 
a new chapter of romance, such as boys in 


England find in the Aralnan Nights, and the 


vast caravans of treasure that they carried 
back with them must have been objects of 
intense wonder to the wives and daughters of 
the returning warriors, as the tales they told 


of their adventures must have seemed like the © 
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romances of ballad makers, ratherthan the truth- 
ful experiences of ingenoous soldiers. Nor were 
the crowds of captives, chiefly artisans, a less 
important, if a somewhat lees picturesque, 
clement in the cavalcade. With them there 


went to the farthest East all the knowledge 


and craft possessed by the Muhammadans, and 
if we find the period of Mongol supremacy 
in Chinn was one of revival in art and 
manufacture, a period of great literary energy, 
we must not forget what a number of names 
in the administration of that period are Persian 
and Turkish; and how the rubbing together 
of two widely different civilisations, which 
have crystallised apart, such as those of China 
and Persia, necessanily leads to a vigorous out- 
burst of fresh ideas and discoveries, a most 
potent example of the law condensed for us in the 
venerable proverb that “iron sharpeneth iron.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE COINS OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTA 
DYNASTY. 

The appearance, in the March number of this 
Journal, of Mr, Fleet's interesting paper on the 
legends of the Gupta silver coins, and of a 
friendly review of my essay on the gold coina, is 
a welcome proof that the publication of my 
Catalogue has produced ita desired effect, im 
atimulating the stady of one of the most attrac- 
tive branches of Indian numismatics. The review 
is in itself a most valuable contribution to numis- 
matic science, and adds much to our knowledge 
of the Gupta coins. 

As regards the bird-standard on the gold coins, 
Tam still not satisfied that it representa Garuda ; 
but am now rather inclined to view it as being an 
imitation of the Roman eagle. When examining 
the Gupta copper coins in the British Museum, 
neither Professor Gardner nor myself noticed 
the human arms between the wings and legs of 
the bird on these coins; nor are they mentioned 
in any of the descriptions of the copper comage 
hitherto published. I cannot therefore feel quite 
certain that the lines between the bird's legs and 
wings on some of the coins, are really intended 
for human arma. 

The Rajim seal undoubtedly supplies a delinea- 
tion of the Vaishnava monster Garuda; bat I do 
not think that this seal can be fairly quoted as 
evidence of the meaning of the bird-standard 
on the Gupta gold coins. RaAjim is im the 
Central Provinces, on the Mahiinad! River, and 
may very probably never have been included in the 


the seal is attached was engraved at a time 
considerably later than that of the Gupta coins. 
Moreover, on the seal the figure of Garuda 
ia associated with the remaining emblems of 
Vishnu,—the lotus, shell, and discus ; whereas the 
bird-standard on the Gupta coms is not sase- 
ciated with any such emblems, and there w no 


reason to think that Samudra Gupta and his 


successors were specially addicted to the worship 
of Vishnu. 

The bird on the standard may have been 
intended for Garuda, but I do not think it i= 
proved that it was eo intended. 

Professor Percy Gardoer suggested to me that 
the bird on the copper coins may be a copy. of 
the owl of Athens (A@HNAZ NIKH@OPOY), us 
seems a plausible ons, and ia supported by the 
other czamples of imitation of Greek and Roman 
designs adduced in my essay, 

I aceept the correction of the name of Nara in 
liew of Nira, and admit that there is no autho. 
rity for adding the name Gupta to the legend 
Nara-Baliditya. I aleo accept the reading gr? 
for the character between the king's feet on 
Nara-Biliditya's coms. 

The letter » which is found between the king's 
feet on Vishnu-Chandriditya’s coin. appears to 
be the same character a5 that which occurs below 
the horse on Pratiididitya’s coins. Possibly 

The reviewer's reference to Mahoba, Kalinjar 
and Khajuraho, is due to a misunderstanding of 
what | wrote. , 
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The question as to whether the founder of the | 


dynasty was named Gupta or Srigupta, appears 
to me to be still an open one. 

[ must confess to having followed earlier 
authorities too implicitly with regrrd to Ghatot- 
kacha. My critic has proved that the coins 
hitherto referred to thia prince eannot be his; 
and I agree with him in thinking it probable 
that Ghatotkacha did not coin in gold. I believe 
that, as suggested in the review, these coins 
belong to the time of Samudra Gupta. 

The goddess on the reverse strikingly resem. 
bles the standing goddess on the Aswamedha- 
pleces. 

As to these latter, I admit that it ia not de. 
menktruted that they were issued by Samudra 


Gupta; but it appears most probable that they 
were. 

Ghatotkacha is familiar to him in Hindd legend 
as the son of Bhima by Hidimbé, and that the 
St. Petersburg Lexicon, thos ;— 


Tet Rees Ta AAT AF TeTANTA I 
Maa ATE ETS ela Se 
The reference is to Mahabhdrata I. 197, in the 


| Calcutta four-volume edition, which, however. 
- Professor Tawney was unable to consult in order 


to verify the quotation." 


Basti, 15th March 1835. 


VY. A. Smrrs. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tac Lire or KupoHA AND THE EagLY History oF HIS 
Onpre. Derived from Tibetan works in the Hkah- 
ur ond Betan-hgyur., Followed by notices of the 

aut istery of Tibet anil lated 


: Khotan. Trane 
W, WoooviLte Rocmuine. 
Co., 154). 


To the already numerous Lives of Buddha that 
have appeared within the last twenty-six years, 
mance the first edition of Bishop Bigandet's was 
published, Mr. Rockhill has added still another. 
Being a translation from the Tibetan, however, 
this volame has a special interest, and will be wel- 
eomed by scholara. The Tibetan Duleaor Vinaya- 
pitoka, which is probably the oldest and most 
trustworthy portion of the Bkah-hgyur, comtaina 
many historical or legendary texts, together with 
Jéttakas (several of which are not found in the Pah 
versions), Avaddnas, Vyitaranes or Prophecica, 
Satras, and Uddnas; and the first part of this 
volume presents us with a full and connected ana- 


lysis, and frequently literal translations, of moatof | 


the former, and the more mteresting of the latter. 
Especially important are tne accounts of the Coun. 
eile of Rajagriha and Vaisali, and of the spread 
of Buddhism in Kaanir (pp. 148-180), taken from 
the eleventh volame of the Dulva,and which differ 


materially from theaccounts previously translated — 


from the Pili and Chinese. 

Vassilicf, in his unfinished work on Buddhism, 
has translated the Samayavadhéperachane chakra 
of Vasumitra, on the schismatic achoola; and Mr. 


Rockhill has bere added the Kayabhétro vibhanga | 


of Bhavya, which immediately followa it-in the 
Betan-hgyur, and treata of the same subject; and 
with the information contained in it, he has com- 
bined further particulars from the Samayabhédé- 


parachona chakra of Vinitadéva, which is a | 


(London ; Triboer and © 





compilation from that of Vasumitra, and from the 
Bhikshu-varshagrapricha, and has thus elucidated 
eome obscurities in Wassilief's translation of 
Vasumitra’s work, from which that of Bhavya 
Two chapters are devoted to the early histories 
of Bod-yul (Tibet), and Li-yul (Khoten), which 
are specially interesting ; and, in an appendix, are 
given extracts from Bhagavali, XV., on the inter- 
course between Mahivira (ie. Nigantha Nata- 
putta) and Gosula Mankholiputta—translated by 
Dr, Ernst Leumann, and on the doctrincs of the Six 
Heretical Teachers, according to two Chinese ver- 
sions of theSamana-phala Stra, byBunyin Nanjio. 
Tn his motes, Mr. Rockhill has given everywhere 
references to the parallel passages in other worka 
on Buddhism and the life of its founder, which will 
be of great use to the reader. The Index of names 
is full, and the special index of Tibetan words with 
their Sanskrit equivalents will be of use to those 
who may wish to study the original Tibetan works. 
Throughout the book, however, we note a 
want of uniformity in the tranaliteration of 
Sanskrit names and words: the long vowels are 
marked, but not always, and not unfrequently 
wrongly, and the same word ia spelt. in more waya 





- thanone: thus we havethenamesof Buddha's three 
me as * Yarddhira’ and ( Fapadhfra,” * Gopi,” 


‘Mrigadji’ or ‘Keissa Gautami,;" and we 
rae Adjatasatru,’ ‘ isvara," * Jeta," ‘tchaitya’ and 
‘chaitya, ‘ Kachmere,” ‘ Giyii,” Ae, TT being repre- 


sented by ¢, ¢, #, and ch; W by dj andj; Tand 7 


by «h, ek, and tech, &c. This ought not to have been: 
uniformity at least, if not conformity to same of 


the systems in vogue among Prgian scholars, 
should have been preserved, 





+ [Soe aleo Fitt-Edward Hall's edition of Wilson's Translation of the Fiskan-Paedan. Vol. TV. p. 159.—En.] 
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EUFIC ALPHABET FROM EABUL. 12] 


A MODERN ORNAMENTAL EUFIC ALPHABET FROM KABUL. 
BY CAPT. R. C. TEMPLE. 


URING the Eabo! War of 1878-1880 aalip 
of paper, of which o full-sized facsimile 
is given below, was picked up in the Amir's 


rooms on the 12th October, 1879, and after- | 


wards found its way into the possession of the 
Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, . of Srinagar, FB ia5- 
mir, who handed it over to me for disposal. 
It shows the alphabet of an ornamental modern 
variant of the Kufic variety of the Arabic 
character, and is accompanied by a description 
in high-flown Persian, describing by whom and 
why it was written. 
The transcription is as follows :— 
nad gr ATO oh F Bi ng Hl (1) 
FN el 
all ala! ttt, Let mbtlont Shaka aa (2) 
a3 ips a) Gas | hoa 
geet ale’ t ppelel! cual! (Ane (3) 
eo aif jif Bel, i=! aul ea y ce! 
irae yl gs oem 
Wri jsy eee oat (TD) 
ag Bare eceh hynabigs pai (2) 
(1) And B (im the) Kofi character, to the 
end, written according to the order (of) 
(2) The great Mustafin’l-Mamilik Sihib 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), may Al- 
mighty God ever preserve his honour and 
his prosperity ! 


(3) Derived from him the slave, the sinner, 
the pilgrim (to Makka), the suppliant 
for the mercy of God, Yahya, the public 
preacher; (dated) the month of Jumi- 
din'l-awwal, 1203 (Jone 1876). 

The next two lines transcribe the heavy 
black characters of the facsimile. These clearly 
represent a modernized form of the Kufic 
alphabet, written in an ornamental style. The 
derivation of the letters from the. mediwval 
Eiific is obvious, and their form is interesting 
for the following reasons :—It will be observed 
that the modern order of the Arabic alphabet, 
which is by no means the probable Kiific order, 
has been strictly followed, and a close mspection 
will show that every letter of the original has 
been carefully differentiated from. its fellows. 
The last ‘letter’ | take to be the subiin or 
sonnd-stop in Arabic. Now the modern Arabic 
letters © . 5 5 ¢ “are not found in the me- 
dimval Edfic at all, and of the rest: one symbol 
did duty for the following pairs of letters, viz. 


ovleelslbelss| 

The medimval Eiific in fact had bot 17 
symbols, with which all the sounds of the 
Arabic language had to be expressed. The 
forms of these are as under, and from 4 com- 
parison the descent of the letters in the facsimile 
will be clearly seen. 
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VIDYAPATI AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.3. 


So little is known about Vidyipati, the 
most famous of the old Master-singers of Bihiir, 
that no excuse is needed foroffering the follow- 
ing very free translation of an excellent Bai- 
gall preface to an edition of the Bangili re- 
cension of his works.’ J have endeavoured to 


give rather the spirit of the original than a | 


literal translation, and have not scrupled to 
make excisions where it appeared necessary. 
As translator I do not consider myself respon- 
sible for every statement made in the article. 
At the same time, I have carefully checked and 


accept the responsibility for all that directly | 


bears upon Vidyipati and Mithili. Except 
where they are followed by my initials, the 
footnotes are portions of the original articles. 
Owing to the influence of Chaitanya, Vid y 4- 
pati’s poems obtained an immense popularity 


in Bengal, and were speedily compiled into | 


written manuals of devotion, an honour to 
which they did not attain in their native country 
of Bihir. In Bengal too, numerous imitators 
sprung up, some using Vidydpati’s language and 
name, and others writing under their own name 
in Bangali, The result was a great masa of 
Vaishtava poems by various authors, which 


were finally collected, and arranged according | 


to subjects in a series of Litanies or Sawldr- 
fanas, called the Vaishnava-Pada-Kalpataru. 
This hasbeen printed at various times, the 
edition referred to im these pages being that of 
Béoi Midhava Dé and Co., Saka 1788 
(A.D. 1864), 

From this collection varions redactions 


have been made at different times, in which th2 | 
hymns have been arranged according to their | 


authors or supposed anthors. The best known of 
these is the Prdchiaa-Kavya-Saigraha, publish- 
ed at Chutichori(Chinsura) by Akshaya Kumira 
Sarkir, in the Baigali year 1285 (A.D. 1878-79), 
The volume attributed to Vidyipati in this 


collection is of a very mixed character. While | 


containing a number of hymns undoubtedly 
written by Vidydpati, it also contains a great 
number certainly not written by him, and the 
bulk is of very donbtfol authenticity. It 





* Fidyipati.Padteali, edited by Srf Séradé Chitrans 
Mitra; Calcutta; 71 Cornwallis Street ; Sri Sriichandre 





| by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


shonld be added that even the genuine hymns 


are in a Bangali recension; i. they are 


_ written down as they were recited by the Baigill 


Chaitanya and his followers, who, not 
being acquainted with the Maithili dialect, 
altered the verbal inflections and nominal de- 
clensions to suit the exigencies of Bangali 


grammar. It is rarely, bowever, difficult to 


correct the genuine ones, so as to get an 
approximately pure text,as Vidyipati'’s metre 
ia a guide which seldom fails, The Baigali 
recension is very incorrect when judged by 
the rules of Maithill metre. 

An independent collection of Vidy i pati's 
poems, collected by mein Mithili itself, bas been 
given in my Maifhil Chrestomathy, published 
These have 
been printed exactly as they were recited by 
the various singers, who retain a traditional 
memory of the songs of their famous country- 
man. 

For fartherinformation regarding V id ya- 
pati and his times, the student is referred to an 
article in the Badgill called the 
“ Banga-Daréana,” for 1282 (B, 8). Vol, IV. p. 
75; Mr. Beames’ article in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. IV. p. 294. also contains all that is 
important, and gives a résumé of the contents 
of the article in the Baiga-Daraana, with his 
own valuable criticisms thereon. In another 
article in the Indian perteatdd ica p. d7ff., 





the Baigall recension of our sk - The intro- 

duction to the songs of Vidyapati Thikur in the 

Masthil Chrestomathy may also be referred to. 
The Vidyépati-Padévali, the introduction 


| to which is now translated, ia an excellent 


expurgated reprint of the Baigali recension 
with explanatory notes, 


TRANSLATION. 


The history of ancient India is enveloped in 
deep obscurity; none of its details can be 
distinctly seen: hence it is improbable that any 
clear account can ever be given of the birth 
and childhood of the Baigill language. 
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The Baigali line of S5énae" kings was not 
compelled to devote itself to marshalling aaa 
for the repulsion of conquering Pagans ; 
efforts were rather directed to collecting * ino 
of pooms,” Ata time when the kings of Dehli, 
Ajmér, Méwar, and others were summoning up 
all their forces for a death struggle with the 
conquering flood of Musalmiin invasion,—when 
Mahmiid of Ghazni was engaged in breaking 
the images of the gods in a Western India 
soaked in the blond of Hindis,—the Séna 
kings of Bihar and Eastern Bengal, surrounded 
by the gems of their court, were.tranquilly en- 


pleasures of poetry. On one side of India the 
day of destraction of Hindd religion and Hindi 
rule had arrived, and bearded ghouls in the form 
of men were plundering hearth and home ; while 
on the other side of Indiathe Séna kings were 
peadefully listening to the honied accents of 
Jayadéva, eoft and sweet as the clove-laden 
breeze of Malaya. They were great snocesere 
of learning, and their profound knowledge of 
Sanskrit is celebrated to the present day. 

All invaders of the golden lands of India 


® The Stna kings reigned in an in the sleventli and 


twelfth centuries after Christ, ceasing in 
A.D, 1903, woes Sees y powertal, Aut Bae: 
ing to the Anvashia-Sambiditira, Lakahmapa Séna 
reigned for twelve yeara as far os Dehll. A wes 
the first ki of the race. [tis uncertain in what year 
be wrested egal from the hands of the Pala Kingn— 
however, Rib}. LAls Mitra’s paper oo 

giant Bna ta tha oar Beng. es Bor. 
Vol. XLVI. 1878, pe ee G.] 

* There is ridmece shat, SCHRINS formed 


zy 
leet 
Hite 
ete ag 
eae 
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had launched their attack from across the 
themselves with engaging with the western 
provinces. Alexander was obliged to return 
without crossing the Satadru; the Khalifa 
Walid conquered Rijputin’ and Gujarit and 
was satisfied ; Mimiin tarned his back on Aryan 
land, after suffering several defeats in Rajpu- 
tind; and Mabmid of Ghazni was obliged to 
be content with conquering Kanyakubja. In 
short,—up to the year 1203, no invader had 


ever penetrated to Bengal; and hence the 
| 8éna kings had no necessity for laying plans 
gaged day and night in the enjoyment of the | 


for the protection of their country. The 
country of Mithila* fell within their territories, 
and to the present day it is called Darbhaiga, 
or the western door of the dominions of the 
Séna kings, In the height of Bengal's power, 
the flame of its poetry burnt brilliantly. Up 
to then no news of the approach of foes had 
reached the land, and in the midst of the 
timid Baigalis, who lay, as it were, enveloped 
in # profound sleep, arose, hike the voice of « 
midnight lute, that song of the sweet poet 


Jayadéva,* called the Gita-Girinda, 





tree oo ate tee ee 
| the 15th 
| of the ot 


Th Waa ono 
which is eup- 


ported raper te the 
Pe asa Jeers oni 1 Se, Soerey 
WTS TH WIT THT: | 


mate Cay aa, eTTET || 
“To the court of Lakshmiga Séns, there wore five ema, 
Ff ee acs Gras Lanett Wns cat cn donee 
malt ITT TT HCN: TOT THETA: | 


[Not translated in the originsl The translation is 


“UT ia in his language, and Jayad'va 
“\Umipati is protix in realar coucrence to his worda, 


TE eee ee ae ciao aces een bre 
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When we notice that this poem was written | 
in Sanskrit, it must be considered that up to 


this time Batgili was held in little esteem : 


and in fact this was the case; the learned men | 


of the country despised the local dialect, and 
were averse to using it. Lakshmana 
Séna* ruled in the twelfth century after 
Christ, at a time when Eastern India was 
blessed with peace. His kingdom had no need 
for preparations for battle, nor was it necessary 
to excite his subjects by the stirring strains of 
war-songs in the homely Dorie of the people. 
He who sought for knowledge had leisure to 


study the abstruse technicalities of Sanskrit; | 


nor was his mind distracted by the necessity 
of protecting his independence, his religion, 
or his land. | 
From the time of Lakahmana the garden 
of Badgili song commenced to wither, and in 
the reign of his grandson® the two sisters, 
Prosperity and Poetry disappeared from the 
land, The same bigoted barbarians who set 


fire to the library of Alexandria, became mas- | 


tera of India; and with India's freedom, 
disappeared her Sanskrit civilization, and her 
collections of Sanskrit works.’ The thirst 
after knowledge which had existed in Bengal, 
the undying glory of Central India—the 
devotion paid to Sanskrit literature at the 
Eze a se Ne nt 

ayeg sz Hay Fitarre | 

fr See fear Afere art |I-Ta. A.G.) 
mentions the nameof Jayadéva the author of the Gita 
Givinda, and hence we must conclade that Jayadva was 
Prithe! Bi of Debli, and was courtier in 
on Samarai RAj of Chittér. Prit 
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court of king Bbdja,* disappeared like a flash 


of lightning, 

Nearly all the polished works of the Pandits 
of the courts of Lakshmana Séna and king 
Bhoja have been devoured by the fires lighted 
by the Musalmins. Only here and there a 
famous book, which had spread abroad in 
many copies, was preserved from their hands, 
bat the garden, which bad been planted and 
tended for many thousand years, was devas- 
tated root and branch. 

It is probable that not very long after this 
catastrophe, the Sanskrit-founded vernaculars 
of Northern India became a general meana of 
communication, and hence we may fix their rise 
into importance as occurring in the thirteenth 
century after Christ. Similarly we see every- 
where that the destruction of a natior. causes 
the uprisal of a new national language. The 
Vandals, Franks, and other barbarian races con- 
quered Rome, and then, and not till then, do we 
find the Latin language abandoned, and ita 
place taken by Italian and other modern lan- 
guages. The Muhammadans conquered Persia, 





fr ory oy coe off (Ce on arTee || The oT oF 
STF indicates wriddhi of the first io, heno 
should expect ya and ust Tash gare 
i this suffix is called dhak (PA 4, 
Kau., Vol L p. 54.)—G. A, : 





r : G.] 
| \ im bao invariable tradition also in North-West 


* King & reigned in Ujjayan! in the middle part 
PP ar Sere . He r beep ne Pak 
describes his efforts. 

* (Or rather Pablarl—G, A. G.) 
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Hindi, Paijibi ond the Rajput engongok 
sprang up immediately after the Muhammadan 
conguest. We do not mean that just at that 
time these languages were created; on the 


had, been gradually developing from Prakrit, 
and taking their present form in the mouths 
of the common people. Thus, many people 
say that Bangali is derived from the Priknt 
dialect called Ardha-Mégadhi; and if that 
is the case, it has taken a thousand years 
to assume its present form.’° This Prakrit 
language was used by the common people, in 
the affairs of every-day life; while the learned 
conversed in the sacred tongue. According as 
the Musalmin empire extended, so did the 
respect for those who studied Sanskrit de- 
crease ; the number of learned men became less 
and less; the Persian speech became necessary, 
and respect forit increased, and hencethe dialects, 


which op to this had been those of the lower | 


orders, with the aid of a slight admixture 
from Persian sources, took a new body, and 
became employed by every one, os and low. 

It may be considered, that as 


of Luther the European dai: and espe- 
cially German, took s new form, s0 in many 


places o new religion bas bronght mto— 
existence with its doubts a new language, or | 


that a new respect is paid to the language of 
the ¢ommon people; and, indeed, the apostles 
of a new religion, in order to uproot the 
former cult, and to plant the seed of a new 
faith in the soil of the hearts of the ignorant 
crowd, do betake themselves to a language 
easily understanded of the people. If that 
were not so, how would Pali be celebrated 
twenty-five centuries after it had ceased to bea 
written language. Buddha was far too clear- 
peer to caderttend how unsuccessful his 


of Magadh! Prikrit. 
from Ardha-Miga- 





According bs" Witeon Ghie Purdid wis wiittee ia 
the 14th oontury. From internal evidence it appears to 
a& mode 


wo af NDh and and Wilson place Saihkarkchirys in 


ae" "The anthor of the SavitiKila-Tarangs fice Rimé- 
ouje's dale on 1127 A 


as in the time | Ine 
| by Sanskrit scholars, and in that ease the 





Wilson is of a similar | 


| mission would be, if beieeathed in difficult 


Sanskrit, understood only by the upper classes. 
But before A.D. 1203 we can find no trace 
of any new religion being preached in 


contrary, for many generations back they | that part of India governed by the Sénas." 


It is uncertain when the Bhégavata Purdna, 
and the Brahma-Vaivarla-Puraea™ became 
well-known: even the date of the Sowkera- 
Vijaya" cannot be fixed with certainty. And 


neither the author of the Bhéyavata, nor of 


the Brahma- merit nor the illustrious Satn- 


kara ever tried to shake any person's faith in 
his own religion. Riminuja and Madh- 
vicharya," it is trae, had spread the Vaish- 


nava religion throughout Southern India: and 
they and their disciples had become powerful 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, but there is no 
proof of the seed of their faith ever having 
been planted in Bengal,"* They were Vaish- 
navas, it is true, bot they inculeated the 
worship of Rima, and we have never heard of 
any worship whatever of Rima existing in Ben- 
gal. There can be no doubt but that in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the vihdgauate 
and other similar books were much honot 





narrative of the sports of Krishna would 
necessarily have been deeply engraven in their 
hearts; but before the manifestation of Chni- 
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eccurrence, Bangali was the standard language 
of the connitry.’* 

There are some who maintain’ that the 
Baagali language dates from the time of the 
Pala’ kings. 

The Pila_ kings were Buddhists, and 
Mahipdla was the most powerful of the line. 
Owing to their power, and the oppression 
displayed by them, the Brihmans of Bengal 
were compelled to desert the country. It is 
not improbable that ander such a race of kings 


the sacred tongae should have been held in | 
small esteem, and that in their time the | 


BaagaAli language took its present form. 

Bat, be that as it may, we have proved this, 
that in Bengal for many centuries the Sans- 
krit langoage was held in especial honour, that 
up to the end of the twelfth century learned 
men used Sanskrit as the ordinary means of 
communication, in the ordinary affairs of 
common life ; and that if any old master had a 
book to write he wrote it in that language. 
Before the 12th centary no master ever. had 
recourse to the dialect of the vulgar in compos- 
ing 8 work dedicated cither to amusement or to 
instruction. On the other hand, the Prakrit 
used by the common people in ordinary con- 
versation became gradually altered in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and under the rule 
of the Buddhist Pala kings took a new form 
not essentially different from modern Baigill. 
Subsequently, under the Sanskrit influence 
ofthe Séna kings, this dialect received small 
encouragement, and Sanskrit, regaining ite lost 
ascendancy under the favouring inflnence of 
the dynasty, acted as a powerful drag upon its 
development. But when once. the field of 
Bengal was touched by the hand of the 
Muhammadans, Sanskrit civilization closed 








itself op like a modest creeper, and the dialect, 
which up to this time had been only « vebicle 
of common talk, two hundred years subse- 
quently took a new form, and commenced to 


| trickle forth like honey in the writings of « 


new line of poeta, 

Bengal, it is true, was ruled by the Muham- 
madans, but the Mahammadan language, and 
the Muhammadan faith never succeeded in 
entering the homes of the Baagilis, The 
timid Bangali attended the funeral pyre of his 
freedom without a pang, but no persecation 
could induce him to be a traitor to his Hindé 
religion and his Hind customs. The North- 


| Western provinces were directly under the 


feet of the emperor of Dehli, and there the 
speech of the people speedily became more or 
less adulterated with Arabic and Persian 
words, bat our ancestors adopted bat few 
Persian forms, and hence their dialect became 
little modified by the invasion, Bangali had 
departed little from its Sanskrit original, and 
yradually it became» well-known and harmo- 
nious language; and at length, in the court of 
king Siva-Sitnha, Vidyapati took the strains 
of the (ita-Gévirda, sang so many years 
before the Muhammadan conquest, by the side 
of the waters of Ajaya, as they purled past 
Kenduvilva, and created a new and won- 
drous kind of lay." 

The Afghins and Pathing had conquered 
Bengal and Bihir; bat’ while good fighters 
they were wanting in ‘intellect, and were 
compelled to allow the burden of government 





: ‘ 1. From the various inscriptions on lates 

same aa Ehut He sastimes t t found re » it the Pils, 

Maithila Brihmans borrowed it from and on | and Rija Fila, |or rather Rive Pals. 0.) were 

this supposition he founds arguments to prove that thin very creat kings. The name of Mah! Pils is even 

g must have taken placo before the Muham- | mor w ly - In the year A.D. 1008 he 

Madan conqoest. As, however, the basis theargument | established the Buddhistio religion in Baniras itself. 

is ao aasuroption, and as the Maithila Brahmans contend | In Dinijpar there is o tank, which in till called that 

Sas ee on thee afin same nebapre them, it of Mahipéla, and to the present day there is a proverb 
been thon nediaiary to transla ion | ? ™, | S 

of the original, more especially an the subject iv ef mmall | current: WTaT"t TTL HA,—the song of Mahipila 

importance, and hardly comes wi soope of the | St paddy husking, .¢. trying to do two sat once 











—({The principal town of th: 
Hatgpur is also called Mahlgaij.—G.4.G.) 

" [ft should be remembered that, Vidyiipati wrote | 
Maithili, which in thoes days was as dint from aes 
| gill ee Lgl tines ccna val of the 
wrote in pare Boson ee eee one 
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Nawibs continned the old Hindi kings on 
their former thrones, and in others they ap- 
pointed new Hindiis to be kings, bot, in cither 
ease, once that was done, they never interfered 
aa long as the tribute was paid, All these 
princes were warm encouragers of learning, 
and desiring to emulate the fame of Vikrami- 
showed no niggard hand in encouraging pre- 
eminence in the knowledge of the Sdsfras. 


Their courta were the asylums of Sanskrit | 


belles letires and philosophy, and about this 
time many works, celebrated to the present 
day, were composed. They also gradually 
began to turn their attention to Baiigali,’” 
and in a very short time poems in that 
language began to be composed. These ver- 
nacilar poets were specially honoured by the 
princes, and the names of several of the most 
famous have come down to us. Vidyapati, 
Kavi Kankans, Raya Gunikara, all these 
wrote their songs for the delight of these petty 
courts. The Emperor of Dehili's Viceroys at 
Ganda, Dhiki, and Murshidibid, surrounded by 
wanton dancing girls, and now and then taking 
a glance at the state of their treasury, lived 
like animals, engrossed in the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasnres, They encouraged no kind 
of learning, cither Persian, Sanskrit or Bai- 
gali, while the subordinate Hindi princes were 
giving free grants of land to learned Brah- 
mans, were promoting their religion by 
econne new temples and new images of their 


 [Bangills to the er ae mnintain that Vidyh 
pati (Bei in old Bangall. 


point out os this ix 


pe has given in 

of sacl niin i | 
L Bhava Siri hs ree bart ants Swear came to 

ho throoe A - 1 

® De Sib coc eects eerie ie Dee 
S.. Sliven Sittbea ss.s.scceeisss teers ctieensccee 1 
4. Lakhbinf Devi... roveeee LO 
5. Witwdes Divi . vw» 1455 
6 Drabya Nirtyana inten Ware Sithha Déva) ... 1470 
7. Hyidaya Nirvana (olias Dhira Sicha) ........ . 1471 
8. Hari N4&riyana (alias Bhoirava Sithha) ......... 1506 
?. Ripa Nartyaga (alias Rima Bhadra)............ _ 
10. Eurhea Nirdyana (alias Lakebminttha)... 
TA i Prasida’s h in Urdd, and the: 

have heme Basicrsetty sei wpe en in the — 
ive the correct mumes as toma the pla jof this family. 


may yatta Sicha was third of ope ya d 


and not the Sret. Cl. Appendix V. p. i 
wot the Sret. CE: Apgendix V ati concernin 
the kings and Brahmans of Mithili, and much useful 


information can be gathered frem_ it. Paaj 
ia ope of the most extraordinary series of records in 


Feet MSS. containing an entry for 
: of every pure Brihman Drihess 
E for many handed years, 

Those Pri 


wot ithe fact. Maithili . | 





gods, and were living in the enjoyment of | 
a pure happiness, immersed in the study of their 
sacred books and poems. Throngh their efforts 
and generosity, in two hundred years, the 


 Baigali language made astonishing progress, 


In this way Mithila (or Darbhaiga), 
while nominally under the sway of the Mu- 


hammadans, was really governed by a race of 


Hindi kings. They were in every way similar 
to the fendatory kings of the present day, 
They acknowledged their subordination to the 
Emperor of Dehli, and paid him a yearly 
tribute, bat in every other Kenpo! Giby wes 
independent of him. From the year A.D. 
1348 to 1549 Mithila was under a race of 
Brihman kings,” and the third [or rather 
sixth—G.A.G.] of this race was king Siva 
Simha, who came to the throne in A.D. 1446, 
and reigned for three years and nine months. 
According to the Pai" Déva Simha waa 


his father, and Lakhiméi and Vidévisadési his 


two wives. He was extremely celebrated, 


not only from the fact that Vid yipati men- 
tions him in his poems, for his namo is 


famous to the present day, and the people of 
Mithila have nowadays a proverb that he 
alone was entitled to be called a king.” 
Vidydpati attended the court of this fa- 
mous king, and therefore wo may consider 
that his poems appeared in the former half of 
the 15th century. 

Vidyipati's father was Ganapati, the 
gon of Jaya Datta, the son of Dhinréivara, the 


loaf MSS. contain ot un Wenesg abhe 
Bites 


existence. 











a 
rings fir aro bel at Sanath 
are attended the 
children, a and these Pitre, sre me 
boas that the parties are 
unis of fpr ed 


wful impediment, the ee pce ath Pn | 
GAG] ; 


* Seite Cairet sire ay dre 
Pip lant ni ight te axe eat al others are 
mere, ponds: King Sivs-Gitihe was indoed King, all 
the ovis tenis tn “—!The translation given in 


largetansk, nabd to have beim deg by ‘iy 
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son of Déviditya, the son of Karmiditya.™ 


In the year A.D, 1400 he was presented 


with the village of Bisapi,” and to the present — 


day this village is in possession of his descen- 
dania.™ 

Vidyipati died an old man, and was the 
author of many works, amongst them the 
Purwsha-Parikshd.* This work was trans- 
lated into Baigili for the use of the students 
at Fort William College in Calcatta. The 


Durgaébhakti-Taraiagini, the Danavikyavali, the | 


Viedda-Sdroa, the Gayd-Pattana, and other 
works are said to have been composed by him. 
The Purusha-Parikshé was written during the 
reign of Siva-Simha, i.e. between A.D. 1446 
and 1450.7 The Durgdbhakti-Taronhgint was 
written during the re 
Déva,™ that is to say after A. D. 1472. 

In the commencement of the Durgabhakti- 
Tarawgini it is stated that Vidy ipati wrote 
the work during the reign of Nara Simhea 
Daéva, at the request of the prince Ripa 
Narayana, Nara Simha came to the 
throne in A. D. 1470 and as the grant of Bisapi 
was made in the year A. D. 1400, this work 
must have been written in the poet's old age.” 

The celebrated Vachaapati-Misra was 
writing at this time in Mithila the Tattra- 


——————— 
ee Mia] ia fnooerect Lie ee ee to 


b extract from i, m8 
. a translation in 


| Thikor, both 12th 
latter of thes two 





reign of Nara Simha | 


rman, wi father waa Hara- 
WiarTAs, w in cae tel Bente | 


va Sithha + on, eral this rae at a — | 





Kaumudt, the Vivdda-Chintémavi, and other 
works. He was therefore a contemporary of 
Vidyfpati, and an attendant at the court of 
Siva-Sibha. 

We have already stated that Chandi 
Disa was a contemporary of Vidy4pati, 
and had aleo made his name famous by 
writing songs describing the sports of Krishna. 
Each hearing of the other's fame, they had 
an interview which has been celebrated 
interview took place on the banks of the 
Bhigiratht. Chagdi Disa lived in the 
village of Nanni in Birbhiim; which gave rise 
to the tradition that Vidyipati was also born 
either in Birbhim or Bamkari. 

The collection of Vaishpava songs called the 
Pada-Kalpaiaru contains several songs by 
one Ripa Nariyana, and it is most likely 
that he and Siva-Simha were not the same 
person; although Vidyipati in many of the 
Bhanités of his songs gives Siva-Simha the 
title of Ripa Naradyaoa. That the word 
Ripa Nardyana was used of ao title 
there can be no doubt, and there ig not o 
single song of VWidyipati's from which it 
can be gathered that they were two 


different persons. In one place™ the poet 


here ee oe dues: 2 
Pada-Kaipataru, The whole of the pooma, 
translation, are given in Appendix. IV. p. 103.—G. A. Gl 
" strata aF daaeur ale Prorat rr || 
[but this is only found in the Bangill recension af 
VidyApati, paerinaibemedtte ser 
I have coll of the songs 
Asiatic Society of Bengal a m Maithil 
ia 
in these Re Sere ore ae w 
(Lj Vid 1k eet) 
am aa ya ST TTT 
sera a aie IF II 
Sage, 12s rstenen ct Siva Siths 
BY Nag 1 art legge eda 5 ad 
(2.) if el 
casa Prova aft ae | 
war ae fy ee ce TF || 
Pan! ts eoogiy He 2dr Ptah x Maal ne Ho I 


(3,) (Fid. 30, and 78.) 
wae’ fant Sh ca wa 
wa (aa fay ata fears 


| Siva Sitihe, and Lakhiol his 
sean tre are ra Sith, 


(4) Tey fe ay eo are 
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calls Siva Simha, the Paiicha-Gaudesvara, 
or lord of the five Gaudas, From this it may 


be imagined that Siva Simha was e Baigall 
monarch ; bat it is impossible to imagine that, 
under the Muhammadan rule, any Hind king 
could conquer the whole of Bengal; hence the 
epithet must not be taken literally, but only 
assignifying the extreme power and excellence 
of this king over other kings. 

Nothing more is certainly known about 
Vidyapati; there are some legendas about him, 
but they are hardly deserving of confidence. To 
satisfy the curiosity of our readers we give 
two of them. 

(1.) “The emperor of Dehli carried off 
king Siva Sithha to hia capital in order to 
punish him for some offence. Vidyapati hear- 
entering into the presence of the emperor 
declared his ability to see things hidden from 
him, as well as if they were before his eyes. 
Hearing this, and in order to test him, the 
emperor ordered him to be tightly fastened up 
in a wooden box. 
number of women of the town bathe in the 
river and afterwards go home, and then send- 
ing for the poet told him to describe what had 
happened on the banks of the Yamuna. 

Vidyfipati by the favour of the lotus feet of 
his guardian deity, although he had not seen 
what had occurred, described itexactly as if he 
had seen it.'""* 


The legend goes on to say, that the emperor, | 


secing Vidyipati’s superhuman power re- 


leased king Siva Simba, and gave the poet the | Shortly 


village called Bisap!. But king Siva Simha 
himself gave this village to the poet, and the 


deed of endowment has already been quoted. “i 


(2.) “ VidyApati, feeling that his end was 
way he began to consider that the holy Bhi- 


iri A a en 
King Siva Sibha RGpa Nirhyapa, and Prilgavat! bis 


necklace. 
(5.) (Wed. 61.) 
wate” fearafat ga Tart | 


ag fo wes a3 TT || 

VidySpati soya, “ Hear, and take it for granted, king 
ve understands young love. 

(6,). (Pid. 75.) 

can (as SS a4 oo owt 






In the meantime he made a | 


girath! is the child of the faithful, and that 
there waa no reason why it should not come 
to him, instead of his going to it. As he thus 


thought, he there and then sat down, and 


three streams, spread out its waves up to the 
very apot where the poet was sitting. Joyfully 
up where his funeral pyre had been. That 
to this day ; and for all these reasons the place 
part of the town of Basitpir, on the north 
side of the river Bhagirathi (Ganges) about 
five kés from the-town of Barh.” 


EE 
ti 
Fe 
} 


pent up aspirations of their souls, Not ong 
afterwards, the moon of Navadvipa, the 


Ne, ee 
O Friend, king Siva Sishhs, the beloved of queen 


(7) (Pid. 78) 
Hrevat ofa cogs fale afer 
ate fra me 
Ta ia my refuge."—G. A. G-) 
™ (By reciting a song d : of a Woman return- 
extant to this day. Tt is the | | in my edition of his 
songs. —@. A. G.] 
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lord: C baiteny ya" hiinaol aperel, intoxi- 
cated with the sweetness of their strains in 
prose and verse, 

In the time of Vidyapati, Bengal and Mithila 
were not distinct as they are now. Then the 
eastoms and langoage™ of both countries were 
nearly the same, and the learned men of each 
were on mutual terms of good feeling. From 
the writings of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
whether in Batgali or Sanskrit, it is evident 
that the Bangali Pandits did not look upon the 
the Maithili Pandits as forming a distinct caste. 
The Eastern Bangalis adopted Vidvyipati's 
songs almost as soon as they were written, 
and amongst men of taste the foreign Vidyi- 
pati was preferred even to the Baazili Chandi 
Disa. We ceased to call him a Maithila poet, 
bat, calling him a Baigili, gave him unhesi- 
tutingly a niche in the temple of our hearts. 
The language of the songs of Vidyipati 
which are found in the Pada-Kalpataru, differ 
somewhat from the language of those songs 
of his which are current in Mithili™: 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, all we 
who meditate on the sports of Krishna, whether 
poets or worshippers, have placed him on the 
throne as prince of poets, and claimed him as 
our own, although he belonged to another 
land. In imitation of him Géivindsa Dasa, 
Krishna Disa, Narittama Disa, Jina Dhisa, 
Sri Nivis, Narahari Disa, and other Vaish- 
nmiva poets, have sung their lays, and made 
their names famous thereby, and he will be 
Jong honoured at the head of the roll of BaiityA)j 
poets. Even when the sun of the Hindi 
religion has set, when belief in faith in 
Krishna, and in that medicine for the “ disease 


of existence," the hymns of Krishna's love, is | 


extinct, still the love borne for the songs of 
Vidyapati in which he tells of Krishna and 
Radha, will never be diminished, 


TRANSLATOR'S APPENDICES. 


No. I. Nore 24, p. 188. 


The following is the deed of endowment 


granting Bisapi to Vidyipati. It happened | 


——EEEE———————————E—_—_————— EEE 
a3 2 a5 wen hors tn 08 Sabeeek gh 1454 as the old 
rhyine say, 


“Seas arr oe we Ta | 
“aay ices THC WRT | 

Se Tay FRA 

Se are tag wae ae e7 || 


—Chalanyo-Charifimrifa I, 17. 
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that for reasons which need not be detailed 
here, I have been unable to get possession of 
the actual copperplate, I managed, however, 
togeta carefully corrected copy. It has never, 
I believe, been published, 





eruccl wast aTTHeA waaTe | 
OA STaeA es: asigatesraaes aera 
air iad ee aT 


STTRTET || 
wat SMTA Teer | 
sie remeTsae SAAR Tato qa I 
TETICAR capes FCI 
: Aaa ae: APT AA ALIN 
er ae Fe EO 
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qeaeaafahe: saadaws wer i € 
| Tears: WUATer: 


* |Thisia not the fact os regurda the any The 





. Badgill of Chand! Dilan ia quite a different language 


from the -Maithill of Vidyipati, and they were contem- 
poraries.—G. A. G.] 

™ [Only four of five of the songs in the Pada-Kalpe- 
ford ore knows in Mithili,—G, A. G.] | 





Jur, 1285.) 
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From Gajarathapura.—The victorious feet 
of king Siva-Sitnha, illumined with all pre- 
rogatives, who has obtained favour by a boon 
at the hands of Rimésvari, who is intent on 
encouraging the faith of Bhavani, Rapa Né- 
riyana, order and command all inhabitants and 
cultivators of Bisapl in Pargani Jarail, as 
follows :— Be it known to you that this village 
is given by us to the great Pandit Sri Vidyi- 
pati Thakkura, glorious as 4 new Jayadéva 
According to his commands must ye cultivate. 
Thursday, 7th of the light half of Srivana, 
L. 8. 293 (=A. D. 1400). 


Ferses. 

(land?.) Inthe year 293called after Laksh- 
mana Séna, in the month called Srivana, on 
the seventh lunar day, in the light half of the 
moon, on Thursday, the wise and illustrious 
king Siva Sithha Déva, the hairs of whose 
arms bristled with the desire of giving, in the 
midst of his famous city known as Gajaratha, 
gave to the excellent poet Sri Vidyipsti Sar- 
man, and to be enjoyed by his children, that 
village on the banks of the Vigvati known as 
Bisap!, up to its borders, with much cultivated 





lands, of wide extent, watered by rivers, | 


endowed with woods and tanks. 

(3.) By whom, courageous, sacrificer to 
the guds, and riding on the backs of excellent 
elephants (?), the armies, horse and foot sol- 
diers of the kings of Gajjana and Gauda were 
conquered.” 

(4.) The brillianey of the fresh kétaka- 
flower of whose glory haa conquered the moon, 


and made it to fade, even as o silver jar is | 


dimmed by collyrinm, or a white lotus by a 
trailing éaivala-plant. 
(5.) By whom, for tho increase of the tree 


of his glory, the bsttle-field was soaked with | f 
| $° The original of this line ia very obscure and is probably incorrectly 





aie 43a) | De! 


taken from ao correct copy in the 





ivi 


tens of millions of rivers of the blood of the 
armies of kings who were his enemies; and 
who thus gained a glory in the universe, bril- 
liant ss o mass of whiteness, and able to 
clothe the tresses of all the (female)-quarters of 

(6.) His father wasa giver of elephants and 
chariots, and a wishing-tree of golden gifts; 
and through him he gave ont of his own 
wealth, a wondrous gift equal to bis (father's) 
weight in gold. By him, high-minded ruler of 
recipient of his first friendship was the eastern 
and western sea (for no one else was worthy 
of it). 

(7.) Honoured amidst the race of kings, 
skilled in the science of archery, knowing the 
chief end of man, pleasing with hia gifts the — 
crowd of applicants for hia favours, pure in 
habit, such is he, Siva Sitsha, the son of Déva 
Simha, as, like a lion, he overcomes the ele- 
phants of his enemies. 

(8.) If any Hindi or Musalmin king ever 
annex this village, may he eat, together with 
his own flesh, that of cows and pigs according 
to his religion; while as for those who protect 
this jewel of a village from the royal tax, may 
the song of their good fame be sung by crowds 
of poets for ages in every land. | 

No. I. Nors 26, p. 155. 

The opening and concluding lines of the 
Purwsha-Parikshd are as follows :—They have 
never, I believe, been printed before. They are 
possession of 
Babi Bamst-Dhiri Simba, of Righabpar, in the 


Opreninc Lies, 
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Cosciopine Lives. 

“(6.) He whose pure grandfather (on the 
banks) of the Vagvati, king Bhava Sihha Dava, 
adorned with two wives, left his body in the 
| presence of Siva, and went to heaven, after 
having enjoyed the blessings of his kingdom, 
and after having conquered the universe, and 
| slain his enemies in battle, offering oblations to 
| fire according to the rules of sacrifice, and sup- 
porting suppliants by his wealth. 

“(7.) Whose father, Déva Simha, a con- 
queror in battle, in whom all worthy quali- 
ties were collected, is now alive (fa), who 
dug the tank of Saikuripura, and was skilled 
heey gifts of gold, elephants, and 

“(8.) He who, after gaining glory in a 
terrible battle with the king of ec and 
with (him of) Gajjana, is conducting it to its 
home in the white kwnda-flower in the ringlets 
of all the ladies of the quarters. 

“(10.) At the order of this Sri Siva 
Subha Déva the king, the friend of the learned 
Vidyapati compiled this, .,.. . treatise on 
morals,*"** » 

” No. TT. Nore 29, p. 188. 

e following are the opening lines of the 
Durgdbhaktt. Tarayhginl, They have never ~ 
I believe, been printed. I have taken them 
| eee the possession of the 
gentioman from whom I obtained . of the 
Purusha-Parikshd. pipe 
wasaeas sea a: Ftc | 

Tey TTA Ta: 1 





























Taft serene aT: 
Teast + eT 8 
aTyertharat Fa AAA HII 


Conciuping Lines. 
ear a Carrs ela year TAH: | 
qa 


cmt ira Tae: 3 rare ae : il ¢ I 








WY (something illegible) AheiaTs (area 
edi tl Z Il 
Orextna Lines. 

(1.) That primeval Sakti which Brahman 
even, praised by the other gods, praises, which 
Siva, worshipped by them, worships, and which 
Vishnu, meditated upon by them, meditates 
upon, I salute, 

“(2.) May Sri Siva Simba Déva, the son of 
Dava Sri Déva Simba, honoured smongst 
heroes, excelling among the learned, worthy 
to be written first amidst the wise, live long, 

“(3.) For the accomplishment of the moral 
instraction of children of unripe understand- 
jog, and for the delectation of city women 
devoted to the enjoyment of love, at the com- 
mand of Siva Simha the king, Vidyipati the 
poet fearlessly at once commenced the com- 
pilation of these tales. 

“(4.) Will not also the Pandit, whose in- 
tellect has been made clear by his intelligence, 
hear my work, either for the sake of the 
advantages to be gained by an acquaintance 
with morals, or from a curiosity regarding the 
elegance of the stories. 

“(5.) Men -are recognised by the tonch- 
stone of inference (from these stories), and 
therefore the “Touchstone of Men" will be | 
“plassing to Srey peroon: rarer: 


4 1 oe a: 
™ Note that Déya Sidhe was alive when this was written. 





aetna, 








VIDYAPATI AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 





Se 





sfearatrata & aya Fer Parser A & Il 

“(1.) Salutation to Ganéia, who is praised 
even by the gods for the sake of the accom- 
plishment of their desires, and who is the 
cutter away of all impediments. 

“(2.) May the deep glance (which destroyed 
instantaneously the pride of the Daityas, and 
which beams tenderly upon Vishnu who 
standeth bail (?) for the heavenly kingdom of 
the immortals delighting in Brahman,) of Dévi, 
the glory of the lotus of whose feet is adorned 
by the collective brilliancy of the gleaming 


‘ | oe: h d-dress of Indra | 
jewels surmounting the head oO 1 have, therefore, given them as they are 


bending low in faith before her, protect you. 
“(3.) There is a king, Sri Nara Simba 
Déva, the Indra of the land of Mithilé, whose 
feet are honoured by the jewel-studded turbans 
of other lords of the earth, conquering the 
fabled generosity of the wishing tree of Karna 
by his gifts of gold, land, and diamonds, of 
which his suppliants, whether they came from 


the east or weat, north or south, obtained more | 


than even they desired. 

“(4) His son, famed throughout the 
universe, and whose might is on its increase, 
conqueror as he is of his enemies in the battle- 
field, and glorified throughout the three worlds, 
the abode of honour, the abode of delight, the 
refuge of the excellence of knowledge, the 
king Dhira Sinha, reigns, a conqueror whose 
actions never are in vain. 


“(5.) Whose younger brother Bhairava | 


Simha Déva, the king, having subdued the 
cowardly lords of the five Gaudas, and thus on 


many high waves (of glory) having raised the | 


beauty of his white umbrella, conquers with an 
uninterrupted fame reaching to the rays of the 
moon, Sri Ripa Nardyana. 


"(6.) Trvroted to the worship of Dévi, and 





who has completed the study of the scriptures 
and the performance of sacrifices, in battle 
destroying the kings of his foes, as it were 
Niriyru in visible form destroying Kathsa,™ 
for the benefit of the three worlds, this excellent 
monarch gave the order to Vidyipati, and 
compiled (‘hrough him) & manual on the festival 
of Davyi, according to the maxims found in 


| other works. 


No. IV. Nore 30, p. 188. 

The following four hymns occur on p. 270 
of the Vaishnava-Poda-Kalpaturu. They treat 
of the meeting of Chandi Dasa and Vidyapati. 
The first two may possibly be by Vidyapati, at 
least hey are written in Maithili, and have only 
been slightly altered into Bangali. IT have not 
hesitsted to restore the text into the original 
language, which was not a matter of any diffi- 
culty. The last twoare probably by some 
Baigali intitator of Vidyipati, and could never 
have been written by our poet. Thoy are in 
Baizili, with a few psendo.Maithili forms 
inserted, to give a foreign air to the language. 


printed in the Pada-Kelpafaru, A few 
alterations have been rendered necessary, ow- 
ing to the change of alphabets; for the Baigal! 
system of spelling certain sounds is different 
from that which is customary in the Déva- 


| niigari alphabet. I am responsible for the 


translation. In the last two hymns the mean- 
ing is sometimes very doubtful. 
aiuz zig Para t2 a dita 
Wa aaa aa alia | 
a eae fé 3a ofa 1a ae 
Fara Fatt 7 ar uli 
ae 44 AM faa ft saaiesr 
ee@ Sel aces oie | 
ae feq ft Te anit 1 
fra Pra art fate az tater 
Ta SPee FA Te ae 
ante ara} Hey 1 
fas fa Fear Tae Wa aT 
at Sit ara rare | 


™ The writer in the Banga-Dariana, mistaking the moaning of the text, mya that Ripa NAériyana conquered 


« king called Keres. 
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af ara 7a ET TOE 

THE! (2 TAA) STAT aT | 7a tr 
Oo all Aree econ 

War FOE Ae | TM Fee Hy Il 

=7 WP NE Il Pia Si BAT 7 | 
ama Tat ane fea ape a $8 Fina I 

az aM ACTA ait | 3H Sey Tet Miter 
ee eee. 5 | ea 
gt waren ace a a Ba tel 
fe Tat “weet 

1 Fe at ee ‘tad ret 3 

qed ayr ta F& II Tels TH FT Hq II 
at faa FH Wa eta tia — 

fey Fe AAT BT I 

: | The mutual love of dt-Daisa 

GSA ACS aS FF TH pati is the fC love let ia alt 





eer ee and i foll of Baigal 
” Hi a line is missing uu crpreemons, 

Pie "vorse to the end the metre is pe lone. Te | of the ablative; ill expres, o4. TH a the sg 
iso bad imitation of VidySpati, by some limitator, FRY is the BasgAlt way of writing the Maithit farw. 
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an ee ee 
——$—$—<$—$———$<—$5<$—— a ——eaeeeneas=~$~$$$—O0 Sn —— nn ae 


beauty, for both ever told the tale of Krishga’s 
sports in ever-varying methods. 
Each hearing of the virtues of the other 


became anxious for an interview; each hearing | 


of the other's power in love, the heart of each 
woke up. 

Each wrote songs and sent them to the other, 

and thereby increased his pangs; yet, as the 
songs of each dwelt on the loves of Ridhi 
and Krishna, each was plunged into a sea of 
jov. 
"Bach discussed the matter with his compa- 
nions who were full of faith and love, and 
thereby each continually obtained a new hap- 
piness; nay, unlimited joy and love. 

Ripa-Niriyana, Vijaya-Nariyans, Vuidya- 
Natha, Siva-Simha, the bees which haunted 
their lotus-feet, described the prospects of their 
meeting. 

Py 
Chandi-Disa heard of Vidyipati’s virtues, 


and desired to see him. So also Vidyipati © 


heard of Chandi-Dasa’s virtues and desired 
to see him. 

Each became anxious for an interview, and 
then, accompanied by Ripa-Nariyana only, 
Vidyapati set ont upon his journey. 

Then Chandi-Disa could no longer abide at 
home, and himself started for the interview. 
Qn the way each sang of the other's virtues, 
and the heart of each woke up. 

By chance they met, and the interview took 
place, nor was anyone able to gaze upon it 
(so affecting was tt). Ripa-Niriyapa says 
that each heard privately with his own ears 
the name of the other. 

se 

It was spring time, at about midday, at the 
foot of a fig-tree on the banks of the Ganges, 
that the twe met. 

Chand!-Disa met the Kavi-Rafijana (Vidyi- 
pati) and the body and voice of each thrilled 
with joy. 

Neither could check his emotions. With 
them was Ropa-Nardyana, and he was the only 
remedy for their helplessness. 








“ The meaning of the latter portion of this half-line | 


* Fidydpsti's reply is given in No. 4. 





ed down, 


converse secretly, asking each other, ‘What is 


- sweet love ?’ 


‘Toth it originate in the one who loveth, or 
doth he who loveth become so from the in- 
fluence of love ? ~ 

‘Is it the love of the woman which canseth 
the man to love her, or is it the love of the 
man which causeth her to love him? 

‘Doth love spring from intercourse, or inter- 
course from love? In these two, which & 
more visible in the human being ?"™ 

Chandi-Diisa asked these questions of the 


| Kavi-Raii jana, and Ripa-Niriyana heard them. 


Vidyiipati meditated on the feet of Lekshmi, 
and said,—‘ This is the cause of love.“ 


de 

‘The man and the woman become filled with 
lave through love itself. Love is not born be 
close contact of the two. | 

‘Tt is through the man that the woman 
becometh the subject of love, in which are the 
delights of affection. 4 

‘In the dull-souled desire scarcely entereth, 


and the esxence of love is itself dull. 


‘When two such souls unite, their love hath 


no motion. 


‘By their union no happiness is produced, 


| either in the man or woman. 


‘Bat in the. natural (i.e. wise) man, love is 

produced in this way. 

‘The man himself is powerless,“* and his 

nature fall of power; and therefore is not 

the love which filleth him great ? 
‘And at the time of union, great~are the 

delights which fill (his soul). | 

‘From the eyes of both issne forth the 

arrows of male love.“ 

‘But woman's love (rati) hath no arrow. 


How then can they issue forth from (the 


woman's) eyes P | 

‘Man's love is like a raging fire, and 
woman's like ice, and the mutual attachmen' 
is the vessel for holding water. 
‘Rank is the wood and straw-foel, and affec- 


\ 








‘By continually cooking degire is 
and when the ice (i. e. woman's love) 












ce —— — 
“4 RTT moans the love of « man aa distinguished from 
TM, the love of « woman. 
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‘The melted substance so produced 18 what 


is called pure love.’ 
Vidyipati sang this 
heard it from Rips-Niriyana. 


Then each embraced the other, and floated 


away upon the ocean of love. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


to Chand!-Disa, who 


(Juny, 1885. 


It is needless to say that all the above is. 
figurative, and refers to the love of the soul 
(or woman, i.e. Radbi) for God (Eyishga). 

No. V. Nore 20, p. 187. 


I here add a genealogical tree of king Siva-. 
Sithha, which I have compiled from the Pdijas 


| of Mithila, 


Genxanogical TamLe or THe Fawriy or Rizi Srva-Eriwa, rRoM Irs FOUNDATION To Its EXTINCTION. 


pores Thakur. 


il a Vases 


i 


(No isaue). 
By lat | wife 
Udays Sithhe, | 
(No issue). Déva Sitha. Tripars Bimha. 


Hy Gnd | wife 


By Grd | wife 
Hari Simba. 


SS ee 


Siva Sinha. Sg ey? te ee Nara Sihs Kumira Eatiya Vijaya §4rdyape Hatt Nichyaine 


m. (1) Mabidévyi (No issue). (Mo iaaue). 





alias Darpa alias Eatodivara = alias BAji 





Viivias, Nirhyapa. Sisbha. Raghu Sitha. Brahma Sithha. 
(4) Mabildévt _{No iasue) iis: inane), ae inawe). 
Lakhims Ist | ‘Gad | wife. 
and four others, L Hy, 
all of whom died Dhirs Sithha alias Bhsirava Sithhs alias Chandra Sitha Durlabha Sitha 
without ismue. ‘coi Nirhyase Hari Nariyans. (No isme). alias Rapa Sithhs. 
| | By 1st | y 2nd | wife. 
Righara Simha. Jagan Nirlyaps. Ripa Nickyans aliae# = Garuda Nirlyape Nara Ndrhyana 
| a (No iswuo). alias Vitvandtha. 
st | wite. _ By tod] 
| | Hima | 
Kumirs Madhu = Sri : 3 Hridaya Radra. 
(radedhare a sebay Nitha. Sirhha, also (No issue). Nirkyaga Bala- (No issua). Nirkyans (No inane). 





(No inane). ). beam). Lakshmt (No issue). Nitha. 
Nitha _ (Ho isene). } 
(No issue), Eatna Siths 


(No iseue). 





A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA EING 
NHRUVA IL, DATED SAKA 757." 
BY E. HULTZSCH, PH. D.; VIENNA. 


I sm indebted to the kindness of Dr. A. 
Fuhrer, of Lucknow, for a rubbing and an 
ink-impression" of the present inscription, which 
was found at Baroda. It is a grant issued 
in the year 757 of the Saka era (A.D. 835-36) 


A German eraion of this appeared in the 
Journal af the German Oriental’ Bociety. Tha Lipase 
translation of the grant difers from the the German one 
a few detaila, the correct ox of which 1 owe on | 
Paplit Bhigavatichirys of 

* The sccompany nat al | 





lithograph does agree 
supplied to me, Thos it reads 






_ by Dhruvardja II. also called Dhiri- 


varsha, who belonged to the Rashtrakiatas 
of Gujarit, a collateral, but not independent, 
branch of the Riashtrakiites (Rat(as) of Minya- 
kheta (Milkhed). 


gets for aete (line 29), feet for PafeyreT c. 22), 


and at-e° for qteg" (1. a). On the other hand, the 
itogranh cated me make oat thn mame of he 
Cae eeicce te tan sod aid T bak ation 
misread in my original paper. 


alica Komiro 


Jur, 1855.) 





OF this grant, caly the last two plates are 
now extant, each measuring about 119” by 
72’, The edges of them are fashioned some- 
what thicker, so as to serve as rims to protect 
the writing, and the inscription is in a state 
of excellent preservation almost throughout. 


This is shewn—I, by the size of the two 
extant plates, which is auch that the earlier 
part of the genealogy would cover three sides, 
not only one;—and 2, by a point noticed by 
Mr. Fleet, when he had the original plates 
under woe Ride viz, that the last plate 
has four notches, and the last but one has 
three, on its lower edge. The rings and seal 
of the grant are not forthcoming. 
The third plate begins withthe second half 
ofa stanza treating of Krishna I. The loss 
of the two first plates ia of littl moment; as 
those stanzas of the Vmaddeali, which must 
have been on the missing plates, are ee 
sufficiently well known. The Vawéivali of 
this new inscription comprises the following 
kings’ names :— 
A. Direct Line. 
[Krishnaraja I.) 
: 
Govindarija IT., Dhruvarija I. 
also called Vallabha. | 


| B. Ors Braach. 


Mahdrdjo Sarva, Karkarija II. 
Dhruvardja II., 

The contents of the last two stanzas of the 
Vawsdvali (13, 14), which are the only fresh 
ones, are of an entirely general character. 
Nevertheless, we gain from this new inscription 
a nomber of important historical facts. 

The second Earka’s younger brother, 
Govinds IV., who issued the Kivi grant of 
Saka 749 (Professor Bihler's Rathor grant No. 
T.),* is loft out; as is also the case in the Bagum- 
—— Dhruva II. dated Saka 789 





Sy len ee 
ee ire IV .«, aod TV .b. 
isi ol ¥. or is Vol. XII. p- 179 


pene PLATES OF DHEUVA Il OF SAKA 75/7. 
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(Rathor svat No. TIL.)," and in the ene 
inscription of Krishna If, dated Saka 810 
(Rithor grant No. IV.)* The fact, that this 
omission occurs ina grant originating with the 
second Karka's own son, brings almost to a 


eertainty Professor Bihler’s conjecture,’ that 
: t originally consisted of four plates.* | : 
Ae hia tien ai : ignored by the direct descendants of Karka IT 


Govinda IV. was a usurper, and therefore was — 


In the prose portion of the inscription 
(line 28-29)" the expression is, that the 
Brahman Yoga, in whose favour the oe waa 
made, ‘had received the title of (court)- astro- 

loger, after (Ais father’s death), from the 
illustrious Govindarfijadeva” Hereby, 
af course, the king Govinda ITIL, belonging to 
the direct line (Saka 726-35)," might be under- 
stood. Bat, even if the usurper Govinda IV. 
was meant,—which ig much more likely,—yet 
this involuntary mention of the name, that is 
wanting in the Vaisedvali, would rather confirm 
than discredit Professor Bihler’s view. 

According to the undoubtedly correct reading 
of this new inscription (and of the inscription 
No. IV.) Amoghavarsha, in stanza 10, 
must ‘nob be taken as a secondary name of 


| Karka IT., but must be understood as referring 


to hia cousin and fendal lord Sarva-Amogha- 
varsha (Saka 736-99)," who belonged to the 
direct line of the Rashtrakiitas. Karka II. 
supported the latter successfully in war against 
“the tributary Rashtrak(itas, who, after they 
had voluntarily promised obedience, dared 
to rebel with a powerful army." It is, I 
take it, beyond doubt, that, by “the re- 
bellions Rishtrakitas,” we must understand 
Govinda IV. and his followera; and that 
Karka IL, in conjunction with Sarva, succeeded 
in overthrowing the usurper Govinda [V., and 
in ruling a second time over Gujarit os the. 
vassal of Sarva, just as we know’ he did for- 
merly as the vassal of Govinda ITT. 

So far I have tacitly assumed that Karka 
II. was the father of Dhrava TI. According to 
the inscription No. IIT., Indra ITI. was followed 
by his son Karka IT. (stanza 26), and the latter 
by his son Karka ITI. (stanzas 27 to 29), who 
was again succeeded by hie son Dhrava IT. 
(stanza 30). In the inscription No. L., we find 


"ante Vol. XIU. p.6&. 7° ante Vol. XII. p- 180, 
* ants Vol. ZL. p, LM, Vol. XIL p. 1. 

* ante Vol. XIL p. 216, Vol. XUL p. 18%. 

ante Vol. XII. p. 158. 
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ab tp beaumanese 08 the second Karka’s reign 
the samo stanza (31) as in No, III. (26). This 
new inscription (stanzas 9, 10), and No, IV. 


(17, 18) omit Karka I1., and include the first © 


and last of the three stanzas of No. IIL, which 
treat of Karka IIL. Now, it is inconcetvable 
that the official who drafted the grant of 
Dhruva IL. should have been unacquainted with 
the name of that king’s grandfather, Accord- 

ingly, it must be assumed that the writer of 
No. IL. selected stanza 26 and stanzas 27 to 29 
from two different forms, preserved at the 
secretariate, both of which related to Karka IT. 
The first form, which is given in full in No. L, 
was composed daring the rule of the usurper 
Govinda IV., and was compiled from different 
stanzas of the Vawsivali treating of earlier 
kings. The second form, the first and Inst 
stanzas of which are found in thisnew inscription 
and in No, IV., cannot have been composed 
before the overthrow of Govinda IV. The 
Baroda inscription" of Karka IL, dated Saka 
734, contains a third form different from both 
and dating from the first poriod of the reign of 
Karka II. The name of KarkaTIII. must, 
for the above reagons, be struck out from the 
list of the Rashtrakitas of Gujarit. 

Dhrava IL, like his grandson Dhrava IIL, 
bore the surname Dhirdvarsha (lines 
21, 24), When he issued the present docament, 
he was stayingat Sarvamangalisatta near Sri- 
Khetaka (line 26-27). By Khetaka, in all 
probability, we must understand here,—as is 
also the case in the Valabhi imecriptions,"“— 
the modern Eheda (Kairn) at the confluence 
of the Vitrak and Sherl rivers, the capital of 
the Collectorate called after it. According 
to this, the province of Liafa, ruled over 
by the Rashtrakétas of Gujarit,—which 
Govinda III. took away from the Gurjaras,”’ 
and gave in fee to his younger brother 
Indra III.,"*—appears to have reached in a 
northerly direction as faraa the Sheri; while, 
on the south, it extended to the further bank 
of the Tapti."" My books of reference do not 
enable me to identify the remaining localities 


mentioned in this grant (lines 27 and 29 | 


to 31). 


-with the loop. 


7 From a paleographical ait oP vie the 


following observations have to be made on this 
the form without the loop; and 7 the form 
But in a few cases the form 
without the loop is used for 4; see AA 1, 1; 
PT 1.9; FT 1. 25; AEGPSa 1. 29; and 
Taree 1.61. And in a few cases the form 
with the loop is used for 7; see Ute 1.1; 
and PeT 1.15. With one exception,—W4 
lL. 8,—final J has the peculiar but now well- 
known form that appears in Sq 1.21. We 
have three forms of %; see Ret 1. 1, FL 
L 41, and FF 1.49. For 4, standing single, 
two forms are-used; see WY 1, 26, and 


qq ii. 47. And three other forms of the 


same letter ocour in compounds; see @IM 


1.9, TW 1. 39, and TR: 1. 15. The ava. 
| graha occurs once; in 4] pea 1. 43. 


The jihvdmilliya occurs three times; ¢g. in 
TX Fa 1 48. 

The engraver of the inscription has copied 
the original document without understanding 
it. This is best shown by the fact, that he 
spells the name of the king who issued the 

grant SPAT instead of qT TTa- 
Tt (1. 24-25). 

He often confoonds similar letters. Thus 
he writes ® for 4, in wei for wet 
(1. 48) and S747 for Fans (1 1535 # for 9, 
in $4 for 7 #7 (1. 40) and f for 
TAT (1 54); ¥ for ¥, in ANH for $F 





| (LBB); WF for Ay in AAT for AM (1. 4) and 


AM for MAT (1. 35); A for T) in Aaa 
for Taq (1. 14). Other mistakes are pointed 
out in the foot-notes. 

The grant contains in its Inst two lines the 
king's sign-manual, which is very remarkable, 
as its current-hand characters resemble the 
South-Indian alphabets, and completely differ 
from the archaic alphabet used throughout the 
remainder of the inscription. After the colo- 
phon, there occurs twice the peculiar flourish 


SS SS 
AU 5. 708), This would bo about seventy years before 


“ onfa Vol. V. p. 145; °¥ 
187 180. P. ; Vol. VI; p. 69; vol. XI. pp. 


“ ants Vol. XII. p. 181. 
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aa for an sotaal apeaibaien 
of the Rashtrakiitas of Gujarit; and which | tion of the sign-manual. 


T Ext. 
(First two plates not fortheoming.) 
Third plate; first side. 
Ci) aar! apyemifesat Wet, Pa Te TE Ft eons ue 
C*j] a ery oo amet) a aT T RCA 
(‘|e wa cofarsaaa 
(+) fraaeteterigae=] 
(3) wears: | 9|—|- SST CSAT ; 
0°) mr aeneagen i 13 J iat, Bard aqcaia 
C7) at sa ee: TT ie ite] TENA sais 5 iL I 


which is also found on the other inscriptions is evidently in 














oe a nchente aa Aatcrmnione deieg erate 
= aise gs! beat bata a TETAS 


[35] Tr: 8a: aaa Tarte 
Co] dy waft om: ari \fel 


 Taied en second ville, 
[7] — ~ 


[ 8] a iI Cre] cia elie Gr Et iq aftsaeTqat: 

[29] apace Il [x0] aa ar feat: afer: THAT TAT nh le 

[20] ere: canfaeia q: or NO ere WCXsd es 
410 saan 
























[e] afta panel ) 
[23] qacrraret (ye) | AAeAI 
[**] gra: ee i Tacs aa 


* Plate Il, A. Lino}, read Wat. L.2, acre 
bas an uonsual shape. L. 8, Wf looks almost like IT; 
red wre and “waa. L. 4 read waeqe and 
Sea’. Lb. & read MWS. L. 7, rend “RTA and FEM 
sqait. L. 8, read “A: | FAT and “4A: L. 9, read “=F. 
L. 10, read Curffeff. L. M1, rend ARTATT 14, WH and 
sme? 12, road ORM: || Le 13, read °CTTAAERT, | 
ame, waza? and Sy. be real | 
gegen and Tiga? 115, reed Aaa ATMA: | 


read Cara | Sema”. 1. 18, read “atts, L 10, read 
SqrMATaH J 20, read %, for %, Hm: and “ese. LM, 
| pond aA, Ear and WGTPR®. 22, the aa of TARA 
locks an if it were composed of @{ and 4, andthe®® of 
| (afar Eaa an if it consisted of aml G; read “mfr. L. 
24, read “faq”. L. 24, read SWRTTH. L. 25, read “sy”, 
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rag TRF ites . 
[**] Waar Ga . Suir — - ie , 
[2°] Fearn opr asa TaTa Tera Siena a avredeh 
C3") eomarq-atamn omimea er Jfarraferars | SC sage 
[**] a1 Bit Taqq pak ik abi ae: tar: 

(23) oscar: | EF 

















[3+] @arareueqaa:"* 
[3s] Tear ; a= Hes 
ps6] — a [4 





[sr] a a 

[3°] arr = vadhiaieiete meena ok 

[3] a anenfart eer on wre gras iam. 
[*] a7 ) is . 
[+] =iy 

[+] aq 

[+3] ar 

[+4] = aR 

[s) Ba Cu) deettarent 

[+o] aaa [ye] Prearedtrararg rearccaeg fir <p : fe ar agprert 
[+7] acta 34. a 

by eee pedi erg art if] eRtae | aT Trai ane 





(+) Arter weq mer YRrever ver aet GF Hi [ye] wie cmt go aati 
Co) asim 0] Aeterna at a apr arg: gacedia [20] 


Fodrth plate; second side. 
(8) eearqcent’® a gare Fates [1] set afenat Se zara 
[] aerergercemt Page apie | | ait. 
[57] fe si ocean GCE pisos patch @ a 
C*) a aR UAT (11) attae- 
[3] waeqtaqreq nie Pfr 


b. 27, reed PatCr? and °AMAR®. Le 29, rend mi, L. ee7a7 L. 45, read mF ah°, wire: | aeey and 
81, for | resa Oy. L. 83, read “Gear. ach. L. 46, read “aft: | L. 47, read afm and 
“ Platel¥. A. Line85, read “apg”. L. 86, read “Eq- | aye, | y, 45, “THE looks like “ef; road amgfirt’, 
erameera” and “ergy. 1.38, reed “HECTOR. | 1. 40, read Fy, | Tey, 

L. 89, read 9E and Hayqy:. L. 40, read | for ¥. '» Plate FV. B Line Gl, reed RTA". L. 68, read “df 
L. dl, the anuevire of ATO in indistinct, L. 49, read | j.¢ °F L. 54, read fare, Paewfarer’. 
“ary and “S=aeT:. L. 4, read “STW, L. 44, read DR eam 
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Transnation,” 


This favourite of fortune (Krishnarija), who— 


was liberal, proud, and the first among the 
virtuous, went to the highest™ abode, im order 
to enjoy the heavenly rewards (which he had 
gained) by his great austerities.™ 

2. One of his sons was the illustrions 
Govindarija, surnamed Vallabha. His 
head being whitened by the dust of the van- 
ore he ever walked in battle with sportive 

gait, as the heat of the sun's rays was warded 
of by his white parasol. He conquered the 


world,—knew how to make widows of the wives | 


of his enemics,—and split open the temples of 
the inet elephants of his focs in battles which 
to him were feasts,** 

3. He was succeeded by his younger brother, 
the illustrious Dhruvaraja, who conquered 
all kings and resembled the morning sun (by) 
his great majesty and his irresistible prowess 
(or heat)" 

4. While he righteously roled his whole 
kingdom together with the four oceans, he 
filled the hearts of men with the highest joy."* 

5. His son waa the liberal and brava 


Govindarija, the favourite of mankind | 


and the ornament of his race. He, whose great 
fame was spread over the world by the virtuous, 
distressed his enemies by his notorious valour," 

6. In a great battle, he alone caught all 
these“ and many other kings, who weredistressed 
by the blows of his unsheathed ‘sword, and 
acted so that even the goddess of fortune left 
of her inconstancy, wore his glittering preci- 
ous chauri,”” and could be enjoyed by all suffer- 


ing people on earth, by his Gurus, by Brahmans, 


by the virtuous, and by his friends and 
relations.”*** 
7. When he, eee ee eee 


™ With Professor Bihler’s pM P eave Seaaat:| 
translations of eisaitaw 


free nae of his caged pected fh grants of 
anne sty. : part e inscription 

1 have also avi myself of Mr. Flest's translation of 

the grant of pel 

 Apord = dnutiomas, 

Tho uaa ofthe parasol implies ti 14. iat Ae. 

tae that Govinda 
com y the mention of the white dust and of the 


Repay the poet alas alludes the 
eroatnens of his (white ° 
* Stanss 2 = 0: L 18; No. TEL 15, No. TY. 9, 
&! Stanza 3= No. 1.19; No. IL. 16; Mo. TY. 10. 
M Stanza 4= No.1. 29; No. TIL, ia: aia, IV. a 
et ie L 23: No. 111.195 N yp iets 
pronoun refers to = stanes a. which j 
left ont hers and in No. ng "] r 


Tt je, he 
© Stanza 6 = No. L ; No. ITT, 21. 





aud gone to heaven,—his Be, the illustrious 


Mahdréja Sarva, famous for his virtues, 
became king.™ | 

8. His paternal uncle, the illostrions** 
Indrarfija, became king. He was the 


common couse of the non-cxistence of his foes 


and of their non-success, and excited admira- 
tion in the hearts of all virtuous princes. From 
attachment (fo Aim) royal fortune rejected 
other kings, and, humbly serving him, caused 
his praiseworthy character to be sung by all 
poets,” 

9. His son was the illustrious Kar ka- 
rija, the best of his race. He took great 
care of the government which he had to con- 
duct,—joined political wisdom to prowess,— 
gladdened his relatives by wealth,—and over 
was, like Partha (Arjuna), the first of the 
guileless in the (wee of the) bow.™ 

10. By the strength of his arm, that wore 
the unsheathed sword, he vanquished the tri- 
botary Raishtrakdtas, who, after they 


had volontarily promised obedience,?* dared to 
rebel with a powerful army; and he speedily 


placed Amoghavarsha. on his throne,” 
ll. To him, who longed for male offspring, 

was born a majestic, clever, and grateful son, 

called Dhruvardja, who equalled Kri- 


_tavirya in valour and subdued all kings.” 


12. Because he could neither be compared 
to the cool (or «tupid) moon, nor to the 
Himfilaya mountain, which is naturally covered 
by snow (while he would not submit to oppres- 
sion by another), nor to the moving .(or 
inconstant) wind, nor to the san whose 
nature it is to heat (or to torment), nor to the 
salt oocan (since Ais speech was sweet),—thore- 





| fore he was called Nirdpame (ie, “the 


inoneipentne) in song.*” 


% Stanza 7 = No, o.TIL. 22; No No. IV. 14. 








Moa itt tel to lokshmimdn, ret ng opined wih Pelee 4 
Vii 2 oe IL. 24; No. IV. 16. 

ee aa era ee 
Sy ame i, eet fo 
also © nay on the word fuchi, with roferenee to arjun 








13. Who is not satisfied, when Dhidrd- 
vyarsha (i.¢. “the torrent of rain"), whose 
body shines like the lightning, pours forth 
wealth and removes distress on earth,—as when 
a clond, whose body shines with the lightning, 
pours forth rain and removes the heat of the 
earth,*” 

14. The fame of Dhruvaraja was highly 
displeased with the Creator, thinking :—“ Why 
did not of old Brahman create this world 
secording to my measure ? "** 

15. Seeing that this worthless life is as 
unstable as the wind or the lightning, he 
effected this pious gift, which is most moeri- 
torious, as it consists of a grant of land, 


(L. 24.)—And he, the illustrious Dhruva-— 


rijadeva, (surnamed) Dhirivarsha, the lord 
of great vassals, who has attained all the great 
gounds,** informs all those whom (this order) 
concerns, lords of provinces, lords of districts, 
heads of villages, officials and functionaries, 
magistrates, great men, &c. :— 

(L. 26).—* Be it known to you that, in order 
to increase my parents’ and my own spiritual 


merit and glory in this world and the next, [, | 


residing at Sarvamafgalisatta outside 
Sri-Khetaka, have given to Yoga,—who is 
the son of Bhatia Mahesvara; lives at Vada- 
rosiddhi; belongs to the Chglurvedins of 
that ( place), to the gofra of the Liviiyas (?), 
and to the school of the Viaji- Midhbyathdinns ;** 
nnd has received the title of (court)-astrologer, 
after (ihe death of his father), from the illu- 
striows Govindarijadeva,—the village of P fis i- 
livilli, which is situated in —_ country 


- Metre of stanza 13,—AryA. 

“ {¢. the world was too small for Dhreva's fame. 
Metre of stanza 14,—Vaminstha, with the exooption of 
ite third pida, which ecb ap Indravajré. 

The ‘five great sounds pect wean ay Eo 
the ion to nse in public certain musical 
ments, which was conferred on vassals aa t al 


honour by their feadal 

two subjoined passages traveller 

Batitta (odited by Defrémery and Bonyninetti) VoLIL 
106:—"(Le roi de T'Inde) donna (A Hatan) le titre 

do chef du Sind, l'établit gonverne iaghatrsery eetir sac 

et lui acoorda en fief la ville rig Siwécitin ot 


dipendances:, | Enfis, il le gratitiades me hensowrn( ell), 
Scedbagppattt pest aneten rathay hin de dra aimed rail 
doune principaur Phas te HI. 
p- 110 —"(Le bitimont Apes cole de Lthary) était 
entouré, Asa droite et Aaa gauche, par quatro na 

dont denx renfermaient les honneure de I'émir (dl pe 
ac Yl) c'est-A-dire les drapeanx, les timbales, les trom- 

tion, lesclaironaet los fliites, uel'on ig geo 

Thaithab ot les deux ie 2 ) 


d'abord, 
The num 


wif 
lords. say ea Pl ta evident “trom the 


of Kigahrada and the boundaries of which 
aré:—on the east, the river called Vehichcha 
pep PAE arse! on the south, 
the village of Chatuhsaarl; on the west, (the 
village of ) Tasildvalli ; oa the north, the 
village of Vinhuchavalli—this (village), thus 








| fel by it oar Donor, togther with 


the udrasja, together with Bete madera 
together with (fhe right to) ponishmer 

Sonia of fining those who commit the aa 
eigeilins with (the right to) eventaal forced 
labour, together with the income in grain and 
in gold, not to be entered by regular or irregu- 
lar soldiers, not to be meddled with by any 
royal officers, to last as long as the moon, the 
atin, the ocean, the earth, the rivers, and the 
mountains shall endure, to be successively 
enjoyed by his sons, grandsons, and ( further) 
descendants, with the exception of grants 
previously made to temples and to Brihmans,— 
with heartfelt devotion—when seven hondred 
and fifty-seven years of the era of the Saka 
king had elapsed, on the fifteenth day of the 
light half of Karttika, (which was) the great 








day when the full-moon stood in Krittiki, after 


having bathed, to-day, with a libation of water, 
—in order to (enable the donee to) perform the 


vaitvadeva, agnikotra, and bospitality.** 

(L. 39.) —" Wherefore, nobody shall cause 
obstruction to him, if he enjoys (this village), 
(or) causes it to be enjoyed, (or) cultivates it, 
(or) causes it to be cultivated, or assigns it 
(to others) SS ee 






Wakik 
to Dhruraaéaa I. of Val 
Vel. IV... DOA —Ep. 


2 is, seas 
or Vij : on a woldtivision of the Vijine 





rors, which pears oor iar othe 


scriptions | arpa: sor apes 
“ A different enumeration 
is found in the datrpatha Pines ite hho 


the Baudhdyan-Dhermastes II, 6, tees iyaad fa 


Jour, 1885.) 





to gifts to Brahmans. And fature kings of 


our lineage, or others, shall assent to this our | 
gift, (considering tt) as equal to their own gifts, 


and shall preserve it, recognising that the 
reward of a grant of land is common (fo all 


kings), and reflecting that the inconstant royal | 
as transient as the lightning, and | 


dignity is 
that life is as unstable as a drop of water 
hanging on the tip of a blade of grasa, And 
if one, whose mind is covered by the thick 


darkness of ignorance, shall confiscate (this | t 


grant) or assent to ita confiscation,—he shall 
incur (tha gsilt of) the Eve great sins and the 
minor sins." 

(L. 44).—And the holy Vyasa, the arranger of 
the Vedas, has said:—“ He who gives land, 
dwells for sixty thousand years in heaven; he 
who confiscates it or assents to (its confiscation), 
shall dwell as long in hell! 
confiscate a grant of land, are re-born as black 
enakes, which dwell in dry holes of trees in 
the waterless forests of the Vindhya (moun- 
tains)! Gold is the first offspring of fire ;* the 
earth belongs to Vishou; and cows are the 
daughters of the sun: the three worlds will 


Those who | 


Ht 


(i ing) phosbihe' tie Gach wo Taine tas outiaed 
(of grants) belongs to him! Those gifts, pro- 
ductive of glk aacig: meth wealth, and glory 


homan life are as unstable aa a drop of aber 


on a lotus-leaf [" 


(lL. 53).—The messenger for this (grant) is 
Sri-Devarija. And it is written by the 
minister of war and peace, Sri-Ndrdyana, 
the son of Sri-D argabhata. 

(L. 54.)—What is written above, is the 
pleasure of me, Sri-Dhruvarijadeva, the 


son of Sri-Karkarijadeya. 


MISCELLANEA. 


HOTE ON THE FAMILY AND DATE OF THE 
GEEAT BAJENDEA-CHOLA OF TANJORE. 
contributed by Mr. Fleet on pp. 48 to 50 of the 
February number of this volume, contain matter 


of so much value and interest from their bearing | 


on the superscasion sar eases Chalukya 
dynasty by the Cholas ore, especially 
Se 5. ca takeriict Rasehin: alin’ 


Kulottuiga-Chola, Kopparikesari Varman, <c., | 


that I am desirous of drawing attention to some 
appear to be involved. 

I have had occasion, more than onee, to refer to 
these points, and particularly in a contribution I 
made to the International Numismaia Orientalia 


ed was founded on another copper ddsanam, 
which I hope Mr. Fleet will be good enough to 
publish in continuation of the two just referred to. 
This I have frequently quoted under the name of 
the Cheltr grant, from the place where it was 


found—a village in the Kokanida Tilukd, 18 or 20 | 


miles south-east of BAjamahendri, on the way 
pusieed anealansnan 


| remarkably fine ddsanam, with a 
in November last. Some of the information [ - 





The oldest of these three grants, which I have 
marked A, after detailing the genealogy of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty aa far as Vimaliditya, 
states that his queen was the daughter of a RAja- 
raja, of the solar race, and the father of Rajendra. 
Cho]a, brother of the queen. The son of VimalA- 
ditya and the Chola princess is then said to have 
been EHAéjarfija IL, who ascended the throne in 
Saka 4 = A.D. 1022-23. He appears to have given 
south of the Godavari, to a Brihman. 

The second, which I have called the Chelir 
grant B, was copied by Mr. Fleet; a copy of it 
ia included in my MS. Collection, and the 
original is now in the British Museum. Itisa 
large handsome 
seal, which as well as that of the following (C) is 
represented inthe Madras Journal, N.S., Vol. IV. 
plate ii. figs. 2, 3, and at p. 94 To this I can 
only refer from my own notes, and an abstract 
translation made for Colonel McKenzie which 
I have lately discovered. It calls RAjarija- 
Narendra the son of Vimaliditya, and states 


| that he married Ammanga, the danghter of a 


certain HAjendra-Chola of the solar rac¢, and 


According to the Naiylyikes, gold consists of fire (tejas). 
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reigned 40 years. ‘Their son was called RAjendra- 
Chola. He married Madhurintari, the daughter 
of another RAjarijendra-Deva, the ornament of 


the solar race. They had several sons, Among 


them was one nained Rijarija. “ The earth-lord 
(or sovereign), seeing his many good qualities, 
thus addressed him:—Being myself desirous 
of ruling over Chola, I appointed my uncle 
Vijayaditya to rule the country of Vengi, which 
he did for 15 years. Now, in consequence of 


his death, that duty ia imposed on you. Hearing | 


affairs of Vengi for one year, when, thinking that 
happiness consisted in sitting at his father's feet, 
which could not be placed in competition with the 
possession of power, he returned to hia parents. 


The Chakravartin (or sovereign) then bestowed the — 


government on his younger brother, the valiant 
young prince Vira-Chola, and blessed him, saying 
that his feet should be placed on the heads of 
kings. Accordingly he took leave of his mother, 


father, and elder brother, and accompaniad by | 


a younger brother repaired to Vengi. He was 
installed in his office in Saka 1001(=A.D, 1079-80)." 
One of his firat acts was to confer a mark of 
distinction on a faroured dependant named 
Melamirya, the son of Potana of the Mudgala 
gitra, by giving him a village named Kalern 


for the endowment of two chafframs, one at 


Draksharam, the other at Pithipur, and for the 
maintenance of a tank and temple in the agra- 
hitram of Chelar in Saka 1001 — AD. 1079-20. 
Mr. Fleet's second grant C is the latest, and is 
said to have been transmitted by a Mr, Smith, 
who obtained it from the Karnam of Chittar. 
This I take to be a mistake for Chelir, as my 
notes state both this and the last to have been 
procured by Mr. George Anthony Smith, the 
Collector of Réjamahendri, from Dantla Venkata. 
pati Riaz the Karvam of Chelir. They were 
forwarded to me by that gentleman about the year 


1843 or 18H, It gives the same genealogy ag | 


A down to Vimaliditya. His son RAjarija IT. 
reigned 41 years, and was succeeded by his son 


Kulottanga-Choda-Deva I. who ruled 49 years. | 


Next comes Vikrama-Choda, hia son, for 15 years, 
and his son Kulottunga-Choda-Deva II, He 
bestowed the village of Ponduva on Kolani-Kitama- 
niyaka, who resided at Sarasipuri in a lake. 
district of which he was the governor, With the 
sanction of his superior he transferred the Fillage 
just conferred on him to certain Brihmans og an 
agrakhdram in Saka 1056= A.D. 1034-34. The 


lake in question is evidently the Kolir lake, lying 


hetween the Godivrari and Krishn4, and the village 
of Panduva is shown in Arrowsmith's map No, $4 
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Vasishthi branch, : 

in @ great measure to the incorrect version of 
B. above referred to; but, that Vira-Chola waa a 
for many years, appears to be certain from the 
great number of inscriptions in his name included 
in my MS. Collection. A difficulty however 
occurs in identifying the great Rajendra with the 
I have made what I believe to be his exact date 
as A.D. 1064-1113, With this Vira-Deva-Chola's 
of the Cheldr inscription in his first year being 
AD. 1079, or 15 years subsequent to his father's 
of Vijayiditya which is stated to have been 15 





| Years, or, including Réjarija’s one year, 16 years, 


Of this youthfal Rajardja we hear no more ; but 
he was probably the Vikrama who succeeded hia 
father in A.D. 1113, and whose other name of 
Rajariija has been perpetuated on the numerous 


| come of that period. 





The Views I took in the paper SO nny Thi: 


cated to 
the Madras Journal in 1858 accord nearly, as far 


| aa they go, with those above stated. 


Vijayaditya was a family designation in the 
title of saplama or ‘seventh ' Vishnuvardhana, as 
well as that of Kulottnfiga-Choja. Rajendra 


calls the Vijaydditya here referred to lus unele, 
| but the loose description of the genealogy does 
| notenable us to see how this could be. Perha 


he waa the son of Vimaliditya and Rajendra's 
sister, and by a mistake in the translation haa 
been called “my” instead of “ your" uncle. 

Similar views. were stated in the I. N.O. at 
pp. 88,120, 191, 131, where I have also referred 
to Dr. Burnell’s conclusions, and a rérumié of the 
Chelfir inseription, when found, was added o 
p. 150, 

The importance of the points at issue makes it 
desirable to have that portion of the Cheldr in. 
scription containing the genealogy printed from 


graphist, whose aid I have already invoked. 
Watters Euxtor. 
Wolfelee, 18th March 1885, 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE CHOLAS. 
Chola grant at Leiden, of which Dr. Burgess 
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has published a notice in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XII. p. 311, corresponds with the pedi | 
of the Chélas in the Kongu Chronicle,—Vira- 
eponym of Parintaka L 

The full pedigree of the Chdilas, so far aa it 
given in the Kongu Chronicle, may be seen in the 
Manual of the Salem District, Vol. I. p. 39, 
arranged in tree-form from Dowson’s abatract 
of the Chronicle in Jour. BR. As. Soc., O. &., 
Vol. VIII. p. 1 and Taylor's fall translation 
of it in Madras Jour. 


p- 4if. 
Stripped of collateral names, the two pedigrees 
atand aa follows -— | 
Kongu Chronicle. 
Vijayidi. 
| | 
Aditya Varman. 
| 
Vira-Chila. 
| 
Harimjaya. 
or Arithjeya. 
| 


Thvi haya, ke. -<efuagagl Déva, 
alias Arititu. 


alias Raéjarija. 


Leiden Grant. 
Vijayilayo. 


Aditya IL. 
l 
| 
Arithjaya. 


Parintaka IT. 
is 
pe al 
Aditya IT. Rajarija. 
alias Karikila. 


The early portion of the genealogy of the 
Leiden Grant agrees with the grant of Vira-Chdla, 
and with popular tradition, in anfe Vol. IX. 

47f., and Salem Manual, Vol. I. p. 365f., 
sysarting the descent of the Chélas from the Solar 
Race through Ikshviku and Manu. The Vira- 
Chéla grant traces their pedigree still higher than | 
LN aati atl se Seay ales 
| bimeelf. 





hronicle thus 
sonihis ‘mutual felt to es other for six 


Lit. and Be. Vol. XIV. 


generations of the Chilas: nad it 19 something ‘to 
hare obtained this amount of confirmed foothold | 
in the midst of the great confusion in which the 


history of this dynasty is involved. 


The Leiden Grant states that ‘Rijarija-Chila 
conquered Satyfidrayu: and there is scarcely room 
for doubt that the reference ia to one of the 
bore thia eponym. If the name in the grant isto. 
he ra aa a cage tile, se oe 


say Goeuibly wacked: the Savol this dak and 
at the same time afford a corrective for some of 
the difficulties which now surround the chronology 
of the Chilas, But it would be unsafe to press 
it at present, any further than as a tentative 
suggestion. 

Considering the small quantity of original 
materiala hitherto published for the history of 
this dynasty, and the important part which these 
kings once played in the annala of the Peninsula, it 
would be a great service to those who are working 
if some one would publish the Sanskrit portion of 


| the Leiden grant in the Indian Antiquary. 


Tos. FouLees. 
Coimbatore, 12th January 1835. 
A CORRECTION, 
At p. 59 of Vol. XITIL, tentative readings have 


| been given of the legends on the seals of the two 
| Chéla granta in the University Museum at Leiden. 


An excellent cast of the seal of the larger grant, 
for which I am indebted to the kindness of Pro- 


| feasor Kern, and a more careful examination of 
| the photograph of the other than I was able to 


give to it in January 1884, enablea me to give 
revised readings of the inscriptions. 

That on the smaller and later grant rons,— 
Sri-Kuldttumga-Chilasya  Rijakésorivarmanah 
punyarm kshoufévara-sabhd-chtiddratndyd/(ya) dd- 


ye ee , 
“Sri _Kulitturhga-Chéla Rijakésarivarman’s auspi- 
cious edict to the crest-jewel of the assembly of 





reading was mainly, if 
not entirely, dia bo the very poonliar fore: of the 
la in Chéla, which being mistaken for nga, the 
syllables written below were taken in at the wrong 
place. These are—lasya Rajakdsorivarmanah, 
inserted below °riga-Ché and pusyarm kshontevara, 
Dr. Kern has kindly pointed out this reading, 
and helped me with some of the letters in both 
inscriptions, about which I had doubte. 
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The legend on the larger and older grant ia in 
an earlier and more difficult character : it reada,— 
Iti Rdjéndra-Chélasya Parakésarivarmmanah 
rdja-rdjanya-makuta-éréni-raindehu édscnam -— 

“This is RAjéndra-Chila Parakésarivarman's 
edict to the jewels of the range of diadems of 
kings and princes.” 

The character used here for the first syllable of 
Rajéndra and in the third of rdjardjanya is quite 


different from that employed to represent rain 
all other casea in the inscription, and is more like | 


what we might expect to find for dra or pra. 
James Buroess. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Asoruen Macarnowrc Vemse or Gomami Eavt. 


” acart 8° aaa crane 
Under the pretext of purifying his ancestors, 





king Bhagiratha brought down the Ganges (to ue 


on earth). He thus became a supreme friend of 

the world; for—“A good man benefita every one, 

(even when he is working owl his own purposes. )” 
With this may be compared the following 


Sanskrit lines, by an unknown author, also popu- | 


lar m Tirhut :-— 
Tat aa: Fe HRIaeet: 

Sc amt veh) 

want fear aplact afer || 
A single saint, with a pitcher and a brush of 
kuéa-grase in his mght hand, pours water on the 
root of a mango-tree. By this the mangoes are 
irrigated, and his ancestors satisfied ; (so that) 
one act is declared to have a twofold accomplish- 


ss G. A. GRIEERBON. 


THE PROVERES OF ALI EbN ABI TALESI. 
Translated by K. T. Best, M.A., M-R.A.8. 
Principal, Guaerat Collegu. 

Continued from p. 124. 

24. A man's companion resembles himself. 

295 The ornament of men ts their learning, 
but. the ornament of women is their gold, 
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995, Acid food is better than acid speech. 
298, ‘The fear of God brightens the heart, 
920, A mind free from care is better than a full 

purse. 


out in pious uses. 


31. To acquiesce in the decrees of God is the 
232 ‘The religion of a man is known by his 


| that he may be ashamed. 


235. What princes give to taste burns the lips. 


239. Visit a man according to his attentions to 


7 040, The ornament of the mind is better than 
that of the body. a. 
941. He is allured by vain hope who rejoices in 


942. The safety of man lies in controlling his 


tongue. 
243. Priesta rule a people. 
244, The disgrace of learning is boasting. 
245. A little wisdom is better than many works. 
946. A rich miser is poorer than a liberal pauper. 
247. Prayer at night brightens the day. 
949. The silence of a fool is his protection. 
249, His labour is lost who trusts in any one 
950. The blow of a friend is the aharpest. 
251. Toenjoy lawful things enlightens the mind. 
952. He who is stingy has a narrow mind. 
953, The desire of learning is better than the 
desire of gold. 
254. The injustice of aman overthrows him. 
255. The tyranny of kings is better than the 


| rule of the people. 


956. The thirst for wealth is greater than the 


| thirst for water. 


957. Live coutented and you will be a king. 
258. The fault of a discourse ia ita length. 
259. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Sevex Ceaumans of toe Diacects and Scspia.ects 
of THe Binant Lanatace. By G. A. Garresox, 

B. C. §.—Caleutta, Bongal Secretariat Press, 1535. 
These little volumes, four only of which have os 
yet appeared, shew the immense progress that las 


been made in the study of Indian dialects since | 
published my article on the Bhojpuri dialect, 


| seventeen years ago, in the Jowrnal of the Royal 


Asiatic Society (Vol. ILI. 1868). In the first place, 
it w@ now clearly recognized that the term Hindf, 


Jury, 1885.] 


as used by Europeans, is merely a vague expression 
for so many of the Aryan dialects as have not 
been distinguished by territorial names. I had 
partially grasped this fact, though not fally, when 


I wrote the remarks on p. 31 ef seq. of Vol. I. of | 


my Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India in 1872. All round the outer 
edge of Aryan India is a circle of kingdoms or 
provinces; Bengal, Orissa, Mahirishtra, Gujarit, 
Sindh, Patjib, Nep4l; and the “ Indian,” oras the 
each of these places came by degrees to be called 
Baagili, Oriya, Marith!, and 50 on. 

But in the centre there remained a vast area for 
which no special name was found, it was merely 
Hind, and its language or languages were all merely 
Hindi. It bas long been known that under this 
general term were included forms of speech differ- 
ing very widely from each other, and it only 
remained for some scholar to enquire into the 
subject and classify these various forma, referring 
them to their proper relationships. Mr. Grierson 
has done this for the Eastern part of the hitherto 
undefined area, and he has therefore a perfect 
right to give » name to the form of speech whose 
Indeed, it ia highly probable taat had the province 
of Bihar, like the neighbouring province of 
Bengal, maintained itself in independence of the 
erown of Dehli for any length of time, its language 
would have been called Bikirf many centuries 


In the second place, the researches of Dr. 
Hoernle into the obscure subject of the Prikrit 
dialects, have placed it beyond a doubt that these 


forms of speech fall into two groups, called respec- | resp 
through all the parts of speech. Apart from this 


tively Migadhi, and Sauraséni, the former being 
the elder of the two and at one time probably the 
only language of Northern India, the latter and 
younger having gradually extended from the west 
eastwards and pushed the older language before 


it, till the domain of MAgadh! lay entirely to | 


the east of a line drawn north and south 
through Benares, though its influence on the 
Saurasint resulted in the growth of a mixed 
have extended far to the west. Ata later period 
Magadhi pushed to the south-west through the 
Martha country, but in the valley of the Ganges 
‘tnever aceme 10 have got much further west than 
the longitude of Benares. From this it follows that 
the dinlecta spoken in Bihir have very much less 
connexion with those spoken in the western parta 


of the loosely defined and misleadingly designated | 


* Hindi " area than they have with the oth 
apeech forme of Magadhi origin, such as Ban 
and Oriya. igAll 
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ce he has successfully established. | 
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While, however, I fully agree with Mr. Grierson 


feel a little difficulty in following bim when he 
divides his newly discovered lang into so 
rather doubtful on this point, for he admits on p. 15 
of the Introduction that there are in reality only 
three dialects, Bhojpurl, Maithili and MAgadhi, 
and his seven grammars are, or are to be, made up 
by giving in addition to these three, four mixed 
forms, such as Maithili affected by M4gadhi, 
Maithili-BaagAli, and soon. All this extremely fine 
classification and subdivision, though it entitles 
logists, is rather out of place in hand-books 
intended to teach officials the patois of their 

When one comes to look even at the three lead- 
ing dialects, one finds them so very much alike 
that a grammar of any one of them would almost 


be a eufficient guide to the whole group. Take for 


may be summarised as follows :-— 
Nominative. Oblique. 
form. form, form. form. 
Singular, "I" men ham mork = =hamra 
Pleral, ‘we hamant hamrani haman! bamranil 


The only deviations from this scheme are 
that mea ia not used in Migadhi or South 
Maithili; that North Maithili uses moh as 
well as mord: that Bhojpuri adds Ad to Aamani, 
and all the dialects use also Aam sobh and 
hamrd sabh for the nom. and obl. plural 


defect of over-refiningand over-classifying, which 
is a defect only in so far aa it tends to embarrass 
the practical student, these little grammars are as 
complete and perfect as can be desired. The 
arrangement is admirable, being both acientific and 
simple. The rules are clear, and not too numerous, 
and the examples well chosen and carefully worked 
uot. “As none of these languages posaceses any 
literature (with the exception of Maithili, which 
has a little poetry), there is no recognized standard 
of speech for any of them, and it is therefore 
inevitable that there should be many varying 
forms for every person of every tense. Mr. 
Grierson's trained musical ear has enabled him to 
detect a very large number of these variations, 
very many more in fact than are apparent to the 
ordinary observer; and all of these are very fully 
given. It would have been well if some effort had 
been made to select for each person or tense une 


| form, to be considered as the standard form, from 
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which the others should be held to be deviations. 
By this means the vagaries of rustic pronuncia- 
tion might by degrees be reduced into manageable 
limita. 

Specially noteworthy is the attempt to indicate 
several fine distinctions in vowel sounds by signs 
borrowed from the Gurmukhi character, a measure 
in which Dr. Hoernle took the lead, and which, it 
may be hoped, will become general. 

JouHn Beames. 





BULANDSHANE ; OR SEETCHES OF aN InDIaw Dieratcr, 
SOCLAL, HisTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL. Br F. 8, 
Gaowag, C.1.E., Indian Civil Service. With illus- 
trations. Henares. Medical Hall Preas, 1834. 


This short quarto of some 90 pages ia divided — 


into three distinct portions. Part I. describes 
the District of Bulandshahr, Part II. gives an 
account of ita history from ancient times to the 
Mutiny, and Part ITI. an account of the rebuild- 
ing of its towns under the auspices of the artistic 
author, 


Mr. Growse's qualifications for the firat two | 


divisions of hia aubject are so well known and 
have been so well illustrated in his model 
district memoir on Mathurfi that it is almost 
superfluous to say that both are treated with 


consummate skill and scholarship, and are eafe | 


guides for those who may have to study the 
locality. 

The main interest in the book lies in the third 
part, which describes how he set to work to im- 
prove the towns over which chance had given him 
control; a duty to which he evidently gave his 
whole heart and performed with all the enthu- 
giaam of the artist. The key to the spirit which 
animated him throughout is to be found im the 
quotation on the title-page -—“ Our western civi- 
lization is perhapa not absolutely the glorious 
thing we like to imagine it.” Accordingly we 
do not find him improving the city of Buland. 
shahr by the erection of European buildings on 
European models for purposes considered desirable 
by Europeans, bat by taking the city and tho 
people as be finds them and inducing the latter to 
satiefy their wants, as they feel them, by buildings 


after theirown hearts: Indian listlessneas having © 
been hitherto content with mere mud and un. 


tidineas. 

This method of proceeding brought him into 
more or leas direct collision with the powera that 
be, especially in the Public Works Department, 
and accordingly with all the courage of his opi- 
nions that has distinguished the author in other 
publications he runs full tilt at the Department 
without any mincing of words or beating about 
the bush; unmindful of the native proverb 
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with which no doubt he is acquainted, * pach 
paiich mil kj4 kdj, hdré jité na dvd dj: when 
a company does business mo one is blamed if 


a corporate body. However, it must be as gratify- 
ing to him as it is to us, to see that his repeated 
that is ugly and tasteless, is at last bearing useful 
ground that they are ugly. It was admitted that 
rially adding to the cost of the buildings. 

Tf we have read Mr. Growse's pages aright it 
are-likely to largely copy the warehouse style of | 
architecture adopted by the Public Works De. 
far. Here and there an ‘advanced’ Native of the 
‘noble’ class may do go, but it is our opinion, 
after careful examination of many a building, 
that as architecture in India is still oe living art, 
there is no servile copying to be found in the 
majority of buildings; and that even in British 
Cantonment towns, where British influence 
is strongest and the very builders are nearly all 
trained in the Public Worka Department, Britiah 
influence in native buildings is mainly to be seen 
in adaptations of European ideas and materiale 
to native architectural requirements in reasonable 
subordination, 


——— 


comprising Bale'a Translation ‘and Py Pemcs 
By the Rove ES Wane a and, omendations, 
in Teubner and rh ers aa eee 
In noticing the first volume of this work (ante, 
Vol. XL. p, 304), we have pointed out its importance 
to the student of Islim, and sketched its plan. 
This volume contains chapters III. to XIIT, 
inclusive, or about one-third of the total contenta 
of the Qurdn, so that two more volumes will be 
required to complete the work. We could wish 


that, in what still remains, and inthe promised 


the author would, as far as possible, rectify his 
transcriptions of Arabic and Persian names and 
words—which is not scholarly, and is the worst, if 
not the only fault we have to find with the book, 
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THE SONG OF ALHA’S MARRIAGE; A BHOJPURI EPIC. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.8. 


MROURE the history of the famous Bundél’- 
khand heroes Alhi and Ridal, an 
enormous cycle of folk-epica has collected. 
Probably these were originally written in the 
Bundal'khandi dialect of the Bihiri language; 
but, so popular did the narrative of their exploits 
become, that the poems are now found in almost 
every dialect current in Hindistin. The 
different versions can, however, be roughly 
divided into two classes, the Hindi (or Western) 
and the Bihari (or Eastern) recension. The 
most noteworthy example of the Hind! recension 
is one usnally, though probably erroneously, 
attributed to Chand Bardai. Another version, 
in modern Hindi, has been lately edited by 
Chaudh'rj Ghasi Ram of Bhatipuri.* In this 
version, asin other Western versions, the heroes 
are named Alha and Udal. A third version 
of the same recension exists in Kanauji, and 
has been translated by Mr. Waterfield in 
Vola. LXI., LXIL. and LXIII. of the Calcutta 
Reciew, under the name of “The Nine-lakh 
Chain, or the Miri Fend.” The translation » 

in English ballad metre. 

The Eastern version only exists in the mouths 
of itinerant singers, and is nearly always 
couched in the Bhoj'piri dialect of Bihéri,— 
sometimes, however, mixed with Baus'witri, 
when the audience is supposed to be of an 
educated character, “The following Bhoj’ part 
text was obtained with considerable difficulty 
from the mouth of one of these men, and has 
been carefully revised with the help of com- 
petent Bhoj'pdri scholars. 

Although broken up into lines, the poem is 
hardly in metre, being adapted for singing to 
music, and not for rhythmic recitation. 

I have adhered to the system of spelling 
usually adopted in printing Bihari, riz. to spell 
every word rigidly as pronounced. As in the 





? * Printed by Pandit Hardfo Sabél, Gyin Sigar, Mépath 


aS: (called n't th eae alee tek Shabi) i | 
of z or Mo ni 
Bundél"khapd. = waa the mow famous of oe eee 


Freed ofthat povine: by Pirie tel Tea had See 


— History undel' 
I, Part I. 1851, p. 1 #. 


case of other Gandian languages, a final a is not 
are treated as practically ending in consonants ; 
thus 44) ‘I shall see," is pronounced dékhab, 
and not déihaba. Occasionally, however, (prin- 
cipally in the case of monosyllables and the 2nd 
persons plural of verbs) a final @ is prononnc- 
ed, and this is shown by the sign®, thus faqs 
dekhaba (or in prose dekA'ba) ‘you will see.’ 
Ihave used the signs, U, &, aI, and ft, for 
the short diphthongs «¢, a, o, oa teenies i 
Eastern Gaagisn languages. Their non-initial 
forms are~ No ail, T o,and law respectively. 
These vernacular signs are those used by the 
Society, and the Government of Bengnl, for 
the purpose. Natives, in writing, make no 
distinction between long and short vowels or 
diphthongs. When non-initial, i is always 
written long, whether really long or short; and 
short when initial. So also u is always written 
short. 

The following is a brief account of the 
heroes of the story :— 

Rijd Par'mil or Par'mir,* the Chan- 
déli, conquered the whole of India. The 
first city he conquered was Mahdbd, of which 
Bias'déo was the prince. This man had three 
daughters. The eldest, Malan'’dé Nir 
(also Mal'na, and Mal'nawat!), Par'mal took in 
marriage, The other two were named Diwali 
and Til'kia. One day the king was out hunt- 
ing in the forest of Kaj'ri’, and found therein 
He took them up on to his elephant and 
returned to his palace at Mahédbé. At the 
request of hie wife he adopted them. One of the 
boys was named Das’raéj (also Jossaraj, and 









mach beloved r his 

kind of som Kajiris ws invented in is memory. 
It reoei da ane fons tan | tl : 
Kaj'ri forest was situated | i ric 
second, that the third of the moth oe mish this song i 
peek int own in the Purinas os the Kajjali Mj. 
i se te Cel wag pecs pal any 
| Se otra 


Patjsb, Volt of The | x Bae a in the 
is thet 14 in'om tho beni s Ganges in Gazh'will — 
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Jisar); and him the king married to his sister- 
in-law Diwali. The other was named 
Bachh'riij, and was married to Til'ka. When 
they grew up, Par'mal divided his kingdom 
and his army between them. Each of them 
had children. Jisar's son by Diwali was called 
Alha or Albi. He had also another son by 
4 maid-servant, whom he named Dhiadh i. 
A son, subsequently born to him by his legiti- 
mate wife, was named Ridal or Udal. 
former is the Bihiri, and the latter the Hind? 
version of hig name. 

Alha was a suitor for the hand of Son’- 
vati, the sister of Raji Indar’man of 
Nainigarh. Indar'man was opposed to his 
sister marrying any one, and had captured 
and imprisoned several would-be suitors. The 
present poem deals with Riidal’ s many battles 
with Indar'man on behalf of his brother Alba. 
Finally Indar'man is conquered and slain, and 
Alhi marries Son'vatt. 

| TRANSLATION. 

When Alha’s court was held, his palace 
was attended by great noblemen. The courts 
of the Ujains and Bisains' were also held there. 
Nine-hundred Nigis of Nig'pir, armed with 
Nag'phénl swords were there, and Kikan of 
Dilli was seated there, with three thousand Loh'- 
tamiyis.” (5) There were also there Marh'’war, 
Tiranti, Karam'wir and Kumh Chandil, So 
also wero sented there, Jharé, Ujhaniya, 





Guj'baniyi, and the Lord Gadahiyiwal. | 


Dancing 1s going on and Mor'lidhar is playing 
on the flute. 
fiddles, and ‘run'run’ sound the guitars, The 
drums roll, the flutes express love, and the 
mubh'ehanwle* studded with jewels give forth 
music. (10) Girls from Ceylon and boys from 
Goiliyar are dancing. So also are dancing 
girls’ of Bangal, verily a dance of fairies is 
going on in the bungalow. The tuadi* weighs 
seyen maws’ and its pestle ten. Eighteen 

. Raj pat tribes. 7 

® Saul to be the name of a Raj’ pit tribe, 

* Theee are all said to represent Raj'piit tribes. It is 
a common Faying that there are many kinds of Haj*- 
pitts as there are kinds of rice, (UTA WI Yq Tir Ee. 

* A kind of wind instrament. 

*atar for Guleb or «tlh 

* A stone vessel for grinding hhaag. 

" About a quarter of a ton, 

* An iutexicating drink made from Shang. 

* A batt: is the lump.of opium eaten at one time, 

i.e, Alhd. The latter half of the line appears to 


have no meaning. It is recorded exactly 
but the 





einger Was unable to imterpret it, This 
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‘Murmur mur'mer’ goond the | 


as it wis anes | 





pitchers of salji* have been prepared, and 
nine balla of opium for each guest, Alha 
himself is chewing fourteen battis of poisons,” 
and (in his intoxication) (15) the papils of 
his eyes are inverted, and his eyes themselves 
shot with blood. Fierce shone the features 
of the kings, brave as lions in battle. The 
son of Jisar’® is immortal, At that moment 
Radal, at whose step the earth used to 
shake, and at whose shout the trees would 
wither, entered the palace. (20) As ATha 
looked upon him he became grieved in heart, 





| saying, ‘I see your body dimmed and your face 


sad. What distress has befallen you? Tell 
me, sir, in what difficulty you are, Tell me 
the secrets of your heart, for how else shall my 
soul be comforted.’ Rédal said r fully,“ 
‘O brother, hear the real fact, (25) Lam much 
distressed"* im body, let my elder brother 
agree to do a certain thing, In the East I took 
Pat'ni city," on the day when I conquered the 


| seven divisions of Nepal. In the West I con- 


quered Badam and Lahaur, and in the South 
the mountain of Birin. Ihave searched the 
four quarters of the earth, but nowhere have 
I found a maiden fit to be your wife. A bride 
has been born in Nainigarh, in the palace 
of king Indar'man (her brother), (80) She 
is the daughter of Sam Dévd, and is grown 
up, and her father demands a tiger-fighting 
bridegroom. Great is the desire in my heart 
o celebrate the marriage of my brother, and I 


would wed him to Son'vati." 


This moch heard Alh& and he began to 
grieve in his mind. Folding his hands he said 
respectfully, ‘O Rédal, pey heed unto my 


| words. (35) Go not to Nainigarh, for its prince 


destroys castles jost as if they were but 
wild beasts’ holes.’* Powerful is the king of 
Naindgarh, and very mighty" inarms. He has 
thrown into prison fifty-two (would-be) bride. 


grooms, and seven hundred and fifty thousand 
happens in theso songs. [See Preface to Vali Tex 
of The Pony . eS aki Vol, I, Legends 
tater weet ebagl Ae oad Thi, benee his respect in 
OF is metri gratia for (at which is Hindl for Ta. 
* GT GET menns cither * Pat'nA city," or a ' well-aide 
out city.” Tho phrass constantly occore in folk-songu, 
Thus in one celebrating the birth of Rim, the fourteenth 
ro se aa oe W247, the town in well- 
out and o high city (J. R.A. S., Vok. EVI. Pars: 
Some Bihirt Folk Bonge. No @.) a eee 
* AIA is tho don of a wild boast: 4T€, here means like. 
“ A common use of the word W{2a. 
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eitendants of their marriage p cee aT 
fathers of the bridegrooms he has shat up in 


dungeons,’ and the match-makers have been 


clothed in fetters, The very bards and mu- 
sicians have all been reduced to mud under the 
marriage canopy. (#0) Three thousand men 
of the tribes of Ek’ha, Dhek’ha, Dhel'par'wi, 
and Mut ghitch’wii (has he slain). You will be 


killed in Nainagarh. O Rdal, pay heed to 


what I say. There is no hero in the world 
who dare marry Son'vati. Go not to Naini- 
garth,’ 5o much heard Ridal, and in a rage 
he blazed up like burning coals. (45) Reve- 
rently said he, * Brother, hearken to me. O 
cowardly brother, you are frightened and have 


lost your wits. Shame upon your life! Has | 


your sword sunk inthe world 7” O Amba,'* on 
the day on which I go to Nainigarh will my 
sword be wielded furiously. Iiook not ot my 


thin body, nor on my slender limbs, (50) for | 


on the day on which I go to Naindgarh will my 
sword be wielded night and day.’ When 
Ath’ heard these words he was thrown into 
great perplexity, and said politely, * Lord Ridal, 
hear me. How often have I remonstrated 
with you, Bagh Radal,” and you never paid 
heed to me? If you had been a child I could 
have prevented you by force, but how can 
hero like you be stayed, if he pays no heed to 
words? (55) So whatever 1s your pleasure, that 
do.’ When Ridal heard this, he rejoiced greatly, 
and after crying shame on cowardice, he said, 
‘Hear, O Brother, cherisher of the poor! It 
would have been better, elder brother mine, 
that you had drowned yourself, for it is dis- 
graceful for you to live. Had you been born 
in the house of a leather-worker, you (might 
have stayed at home and) dressed leather every 
morning. (6v) But we are Raj'pats by caste, 
and we have but a few days in which we can 
live in this world. There are bot three or four 
days of life, and then comes the dark night. 


Bven if fate is displeased with us, God can 





but take away our life. What else can he dof 
Thin was Sap veer berg in those days. | What » 
Ba) PT only to give her at the point of the sword. 
49 MCA isa corruption of the tish * guard. rd.” 
“bibs The no one é pny $0 rith F 
» A nome of Devi. 
it is im the before tho penultimate of a compound 
=a "taken by my grave. ng is anng prip- 
sinally by note and jégls, who bury their dend. 
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Whatever he has written in the book of fate 
that cannot be erased, If I die the earth is but 
smaller by a single yard." Let me have one 
struggle (lit. blow) with destiny. (5) Then 
shall I be worthy to be called the Lord Ridal,. 
the son of Jisar.’ 

Ridal departed thence, and went to the 


fort of Piart, to where Débi™ was holding 


court. Déba spread a golden bed for him, 
and made ready a golden stool. He sate him 
down on the topof seven carpets. (70y Ridal 
folded his hands, and said, ‘My blessing be 
upon Déba, the Brihmag. War has been 
declared with Nainigath. Débi, accompany 
me.” When Débi heard this he was thrown 
into perplexity, but with folded hands said, 
‘Lord Ridal, hear my words. Wherever Rédal's 
sweat will fall, there will my blood fall too.’ 
(75) ‘Dba, Débi," cried out Ridal, “Débé, pay 
heed unto me. The horse™ is tied up im my 
stable, go and bring it to me this day.’ Déba 
went of from Piart to Ridal's stable. Fifty- 
two horses of Kétal were tied there, and in the 
midst was the horse BenuliyA; "twas then that 
Débi approached it. (80) With folded hands 
Dba said, ‘O horse, hear my words! You are 
summoned by Bagh Ridal. War has been de- 
clared with Nainigarh. O horse, accompany me! 
So much heard the horse, and in a rage he blazed 


| up like burning coals. Said he, ‘My blessing be 


fallen upon Alha (that he fights no more)? 
May torrenta of anger fall upon him too, Ever 
since [ have come from Indra’s heaven, have I 
been put to this sad plight. Worms have bred in 
my hoofs. Spiders have spun webs on the 


| ghields, and rust has fopmed upon the swords. 


Has the sword sunk in the world ?* Atha bas 
never seen a fight (since then), and we have 
but a few days to live in the world.’ (90) Déba 
was delighted at hearing these words ; and 
unfastened the horse's front, heel, and neck- 
ropes, He put on him the golden saddle and 
bridle. As he unfastened the bridle he patted 
La Die the non of 
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the horse's body. saying, ‘My steed, may you 
always be happy.’ Déba saddled the horse 
and started, (95) and in two and a half 
gharis reached Ridal.’ When Ridal saw the 
looks of the horse he was delighted. As he 
amoothed down its body he smiled and said 
reverently, ‘O horse, hear my words!" Then 
shouted he, ‘My blessing be upon Débi, the 
minister, (100) Make ready the horse Benuliya 
and carry out my orders.’ D3ba the Brahman 
saddled the horse and tied on it a silken saddle- 
cloth. He plaited the hair of its mane with 
gold, pinned on with silver pins. Its tail (O 
gentlemen, hear what I say !), he plaited with 
pearls, and a necklace worth seven lakhs he 
put round its neck. (105) So much was the 
array ot the horse. Now hear about Ridal. 
He fastened on a loin-cloth fifty-two yards 
long, and drawers of kherud cloth. 
his side hung a shield weighing eighty 
mans*’ and in his hand he carried a spear 
weighing thirty mans.” He put on a curved 
leather belt, which reached down to his side, 
and below its flap hung his sword. (110 
At his waist swing*’ fifty-six knives and 
nine javelina. 
feet, and at the echo (of their movement) his 
moustaches quiver. A necklace of fifty-two 
gold mohars he put on round his wrist. On his 
arm above the elbow shines a golden spangle, 
The awe-inspiring hero Riidal leaped upon 
his horse and bestrode it. (115) Bagh Ridal 
rode the horse Benuliya, and Dobi the horse 
Hansa,"* and each on his own horse started for 
Nainigarh. They whipped their horses, and 
these no longer set foot upon earth. They 
flew up and went in the sky at even pace. 
‘Him'yhim rim'jhim* danced the horses, as 


peacocks of the forest dance; (129) and going | 


night and day they arrived at Nainigath. 
When Ridal saw the garden of Son'vati 

he was delighted, and shouted, ‘ Dibi, Déba, 

hear my words! Rest here in this garden, and 


™ About 3 tons, ™ Over a ton. 
o rer in metri grated for =, ef, Line 428, 
™ Called Manur'’thé in the Western version. 


* 20a in wtiffneas of the joints from travelling. 

 2UF in an athlote's crercise. Tho body is stretched 
and supported on the palme of the hands and toes, and 
then ae backwarda and forwaedi. 

" RISA is the dust made by pounding up the earthen 


granaries or $121 which natives k2ep in their houses. | 


It is : ae OF smearing on their bodies, 


At | 





let us take short sleep.’ Great was the beauty 
of the garden, and there they took their reat. 
(125) As Ritdal wandered round it he was 
filled with delight, and especially when he 
saw Indor'man's wrestling arena. (Said he), 
‘My body has become stiff** from the journey, 
let me perform a few exercises.** He tightened 
up his fifty-two yards of loin-cloth and put on 
tight athlete’s drawers. He rubbed his body 
with the dast of fifty-two granaries,™ (130) 
placed the palms of his hands on the ground and 
performed nine hundred thousand exercises. 
He whirled Indian clubs weighing twenty-two 
maus”" and dils* weighing seventy and a half 
mans." The néjam™* weighed thirty mans.” 
All these did Ridal break, os he cleared the 


ground around him. As he clapped his right 


hand™ (O gentlemen, hear my words !), all the 
flowers in the garden fell down, the trees of the 
grove were rooted up, (135) and the fishes were 
driven out of the water. By his mere shont 
people became deaf. Siva mounted his ball 
and ran away, while Davi wept tears of pearls, 


| desolated the garden under m ? If kine 
Shoes of cloth shine on his y charge? If king 


Indar'man come to hear of it, he will strip my 


"sisters departed from Indra’s paradise, (140) 


and in two anda half gharis’* arrived at the 
garden, 
thither Dévi went, and when she saw his form 
she was filled with perplexity, (Said she) ‘ This 
youth is of great beauty, and his eyes burn 
brilliantly, If he come in front of Indar'man 
he will cut him off.’ (145) By this time Radal 
awoke from his sleep, and gazedaround, Then 
folding his hands he said,‘O Dévi, heed my 
words. I will sacrifice fifty-two goats to you, 
and fall fifty bull-buffaloes, I will even offer 
a human sacrifice to you, if you will grant 
my petition.’ So much heard Dévi, and in 
a rage she blazed up like burning coals. (150) 
$e 
u A 1% or AT is an instrument used by athletes, It 
is ; Ove tr ahha toon handlo for lifting. 
1° THT oF BTW is a kind of bow, with iron cha 
fasten: of & string, used by athletes, toy ibe ae 


4 


*" on to the elbow of hin loft arm. 
Dévi is said to have seven sisters. o rather ipcarne 
™ A ghart is about half an hour. 








Then spake she with her month, ‘O Lord | 


Ridal, listen to me. Many and many a time 


have I warned you, but, my boy, you did not - 


heed my words. Mighty is the king of Naini- 
garh, whose name is Indar’man. Fifty-two 
minarets has his fortress, and fifty-three 
heaven to hell, (155) The wedding crowns of 
fifty-two suitors has he cast away to float upon 
the river at Guraiya Ghat. Lord Radal, you 
will be killed. For nothing will you lose your 
life, You will not be left to offer pindds for 
your ancestors, and your whole family will be 
uprooted.’ So much heard Rédal, and from 
the soles of his feet blazed up fire through his 
cast her to the ground. (160) (The baleful 
star) Sanichar was in his eye; O gentlemen, 


his eyes were dread as death itself! Twice or — 


thrice did he slap and thump Dévi, as he 
pressed her down under his knee. She sercam- 
ed ‘Rim, Ram,’ and weeping cried, ‘O Radal, 
spare my life! I will bring you and Son'vati 
together.’ (165) Radal heard this much and was 


delighted. He spared Dévi's life and she ran | 


away in terror to Indra’s paradise. The five 
Pindavas were there,*® and their eyes fell upon 


her. (170) Wept they, ‘O Dévi, hear our words ! | 


You are the mistress of the three worlds, why 
do you weep so bitterly.” Then shouted Devi, 
‘© Pandavas, hear my words! The son of 
Jisar, by name Ridal, has come, and wishes 
to marry Son'vati by force. (175) Even 
I, Divi, could not save my life from his hands. 
Do yon protect me, 0 Pindavas.’ The Panda- 
vas heard this much and wept tears of pearls. 
They all began to tremble, ° O Devi, hear our 
words! Powerful is king Bagh Radal, and 
mighty is he in arms.’ 

Divi fled from Indra’s paradise congratulat- 
ing herself that she had not lost her life (180) 
and went to Nainigarh. Inside fifty-two 
doora was Son'vati sleeping. The bed was 
of silver and the side planks of gold. Four 
nurses sat round her, and in their midst Son’- 


© The five Plodavas (Yedbishthire, sad, his brother) 





contint in folktales of this character aa 4 
species of 


“ A mized s aff of silk andcotton. A corruption of 
“ AT aa ja a Geld in which crops are not growing, 
bat not necosarily a barren one- brig Bes ploughed 
aod otherwise prepared, aa long as it spot sown. | 
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vati slept. The betel-dresser was preparing betel, 
and other (nurses) were standing by in reverent 
attitude. (185) Some nurses were opening 
the plaita of her hair, and others stood by with 
water in their hands, At that time Dévi arrived 
and showed Son'vati «a dream, saymg, 
‘0 Son'vatt, hear my words! King Bagh Rédal 
has come and iscamping inthegarden. He wishes 
to marry Son'vati by force. (190) (If he does 
not succeed) he will assuredly take my life, so, 
Son'vat? save me from death.’ When Son'vati 
heard Ridal’s name she was delighted, and 
called out, ‘Nurse, nurse, nurse Muigiya, 
consent to do something for me. Last night I 
saw in a dream that I went to worship in Siva’s 
temple. Bring me my casket of jewels and 
my clothes, (195) Bring it hither.’ The box 
of clothes was opened and a heap of apparel 
taken out. She put on o petticoat of western 
(cloth), embroidered with a hem of velvet. 
She put on a bodice of mus'ruf* which was 
fastened with fifty-two ribbons. On every 
joint of her fingers she put rings, and the tink- 
ling of her bangles (became audible). (200) A 
wegind stone adorned her little finger, and her 
teeth shone like diamonds. The gpangle on 
her forehead was worth seven.dakhs. Hor 
plaited hair was loosened and meandered down 
hor back like black snakes. Sho took out her 
mirror, and looked at herself, and became per- 
plexed in mind. ‘May my brother Indar’- 
man die the death, for he keeps his sister a 
maiden in his house. (205) My youth has passed 
away, And Tam still a maiden in Nainigath. 


| Cursed be this beauty of mine, for I dwelle 


maiden in Nainigath.’ The litter of Son’vati 
issued forth (from the castle), and she set out 
to worship Siva: and the eyes of Indar'man 
fell upon it, and he called his guards, ‘Ho, 
there! Of what country is this king so mighty, 
who has mounted a litter? (210) Cat off his 


| head and east itinto the field'’." King Indar’- 
man grasped his naked sword, and leaped 


fifty-two cubits in the air. Son'vati's eyes 


fell upon him, and the soul of her inner heart** 


tock fire. ‘No longer will I keep up the 
_ ——————————————— SS ne = 


have not met the word @¢ in any other connection 
Natives connect the word with aya avirgio,benee, o 
fich which has not been sown. ‘there any connection 
with Kurukehitra, in the wig a field too mucred by 
association to be used for ordinary purposes ?—Kp- | 

“ Thave only met the word mf in the phrase 477 
Sif, which is sot uncommon. The phrase means the 
‘inmost heart," 
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tie of brother with this man.’ She took off 
all her jewels, and laid them in the litter. 
(215) She fastened round herself a loin-cloth 
fifty-two yards long, and leaped forty-two 
cubits in the air. Then began the fight be- 


tween the brother and sister; O gentlemen, — 


terrible“ waa the fight! The scimitars shricked 
‘tar'tar tar'fer’ and the swords ‘khatar khafar.’ 
'San'san san'san’ hissed the bullets, as the 
combatants hardly set foot toearth. (220) For 
seven days and ecighty-seven nights (#ic) the 
battle lasted. Even when seven cubita of 
earth had been hollowed out by their feet, still 
Son'vati did not retreat. Then king Indar’- 
man drew his scimitar and called upon the 
name of Ali** and as he struck at Son'vati, 
she warded off the blow with her plaited hair; 
a second blow he aimed at her which she warded 
off with her bracelet, and a third which she 
warded off with the border of her garment.“ 
(225) Then the Indy leaped fifty-two cubits 
high, canght Indar'man by the wrist and 
threw him to the ground. She then pressed 
him down under her knee, till he screnmed out 
‘Rim, Rim.’ Sam Déva*' caw this and began 
to weep bitterly. Crying ‘ Alas, alas |’ he caught 
hold of her, and said, ‘Daughter Son‘vati, 
agree to this, (230) First cut off your father’s 
head, and then** your brother's.’ Son'vati 
heard this much and became much perplexed. 
Sho, however, spared Indar man, and answered 
her father,’‘ How often have I warned this 
brother, but he heeded not my words. Last 
night I had o dream from Siva.'*” (235) So 
much heard Indar'man, and in a rage he 
blazed up like burning coals. Cried he, ‘I 
will have a canal dug from the Ganges to this 
place, and will fetch bere Siva's discus™ itself. 
Flowers will I supply from the garden, so that 
you may do your worship at home.’ No one 
knows the arts of women. She turned the 
subject, and began to speak disparagingly of 
Bagh Ridal. (240) ‘He! Oh, he ia the man 
that was turned ont of Sonrh'ri. The king 
Jhsg’ri turned him out. He is the slave 


— 
er ma ia connected with @ 3] unript,” hence * hard,” 


henes the word means the sound preduced in beating a | 


bard substance. Thus Seay sy ARN SCARY, XS 
give a beating which wil re nem 
For’ Roar tho son-in-law of Muhammad and tho 
patron of the Shi'a Musalmiins. 
“Tn wrhgring-seren rn it neocon So bare been etiquette 
not to strike the first blow. There is generally a contest 
ef polit between the o as to who is te 


sisters-in-law, and called out to norse Mufgiyi, 
‘O Nurse, hear my words! Whatever you see 
occur in Siva’s temple you must send word to 
me about it at once." 

(245) The litter of Son'vatt started, and 
she entered the temple. The temple had fifty- 
two gates, and inside them all went Son’vati. 
When she saw the image of Siva she began 
to grieve in her heart. ‘Nurse, nurse,’ she 
called, ‘My blessing be upon nurse Muigiya! 
The flowers in my basket have run short. 
Go and fetch some from the garden.’ (250) 50 
march hens Hin niteg, 900) a caeeas 
in ber bande; and wand 40 tte eecdox: 

Débi, the Brahman, was seated there when 
the nurse arrived. Rudely said she, ‘Sir, 
hear my words! Of what country is the king 
who has come and encamped in the garden? 
(255) You will have to pay tribute for the 





| garden, Give me my tribute.’ Then called out 


Déba, “ My blessing be upon nurse Mungiya! I 
am Duniyi Siigh, king of Loh'giijar. I am 
come at the invitation of Sam Déva. I am 
come to comply with his invitation.” So much 
heard the nurse, and in a rage she blazed up 
like burning coals. (260) She began to speak 
disparagingly of Bagh Ridal. ‘The slave of 
a foreign master, Ridal earns his bread from 
astranger. How can that Rildal be so anda- 
cious as to aspire to Son’vati's hand?’ (When 
within him, and from the soles of his feet he 
blazéd up like burning coal, as he cried, ‘She is 
only a nurse, and dares to reply thus. Then what 
audacity is this of mine (compared with hers)." 
(265) He leaped towards the nurse, seized her 
by the wristand threw her to the ground. He 
tore off the border of her garment™ and the 
precious strings of her bodice, and dishonoured 
her as she screamed, ‘ Rim, Rim." 

Sen’ vati's nurse fled from the garden (270) 


begin. Us the villain of the combat strikes three 
faniteotual biowe at Che hero. whe then ates tl ued WR 
a ee 

+ fs. Taare to his temple and worship there. 
"1.6. 1m 

© Eis apecial object of worship. 

A AUT is o servant by being gives a ar of 
each day. intial 
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to where her mistress was sitting in Siva’s 
temple. Said she to the nurse,‘Q Nurse, my 
blessing be upon you! With whom had you 
an assignation that you stayed so long away ? 
Then screamed ont the nurse, ‘My blessing be 
upon Son'vati! Your husband's younger 
(275) Your nurse’s life has not been saved from 
him. O Son'vati, protect me!" When she heard 
the name of Rudéli, Son'vati was delighted. 
‘ The very boon which I asked for in the temple 
of Siva has come to me.’ So much is the 
narrative about Son’vati, now hear about 
Riidal. 

Bagh Ridsl mounted his horse Benuliya, 
and Déba his horse Hansa, (280) and the for- 
mer made his horse to fly and arrived at Sivn’s 


entered. The eyes of Son'vati fell upon 


him, and she ran away to the inner window. 
She caused a golden bed to be spread, and a 
goldenstool to be laid, (285) and on seven carpets 
she made Bagh Riidal sit. Reverently said 
Son’vatt, ‘My blessing be upon Lord Ridal! 
Where is that girl born for whom you are 
ready to fight?’ Bagh Ridal replied, * My 
blessing be upon my sister-in-law Son'vati, 
Twelve years have passed and my brother is 
still bachelor. (290) Ishall pull down the 
fort of Naindgarh and marry him to Son'vati.’ 


So much heard Princess Son'vati, and she 


was filled with delight. ‘ My husband's younger 
brother is a hungry warrior. Let me give 
him food to eat.’ She sent for cows’ milk and 
made khid mixed with lumps of sugar. 
‘Eat, eat, Lord Ridal, the only hope of my 
life is in you.’ (295) But Radal answered 
roughly and said, ‘O sister-in-law, pay heed 
to my request ! T have taken an oath in Moh'ba 


fort that I will neither eat nor drink (till | 


I have accomplished my purpoee). To me 
water is aa unlawful as if it were wine, and 
food as if it were beef.’ 





Lif, you have tightened pour loin-cloth. 
* Milk boiled down till it ia thick. ert ob 
id The red powdar thrown aboutat the Heil festival. It 
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you, Play the sports of the Hit with my 
brother-in-law,” (300) So they mix alr? in 
Siva’s temple. Some of them chuck him under 


the chin, and others pat his cheeks.” They 


empty pitchers fall of mad upon his body. His 
silken™ loin-cloth, and his brown wrapper are 
wet through. His sheet studded with small 
pearls is besmeared with mud. (305) Theu 
said Ridal, *O Lord Débi, hear my words. 
IT am not the slave of women, that I should 
forget myself amongst these females. [am the 
slave of weapons, happen what Sitiand Rim may 


ordain.” He sent fore roll of betel which he 


filled** with leaden (bullets). Then uttering o 
charm he struck the nurse with it, and the 


spangle on her forehead was thereby smashed 


to pieces. (310) The nurse ran away to save her 
time the nurse arrived in his presence. Sho 
rolled on the ground under the bed and cried, 
‘O king Indor’man, hear my request. King 
Bagh Ridal has come and surrounded the 
litter of Son'vat?. (315) He wishes to marry 
by force. Is thereany strength in your thighs ? 


griev ‘Time on time have I warned Son’- 
yatt, but she would not heed my words.’ 

He sct a roll® of betel on the carpet. Nine 
hundred thousand rolls were put. (320) ‘If 
any king would fight with Rédal, let him chew 
one of these rolls," The jaws of the warriors 
trembled, the very thirty-two teeth in their 
mouths shook, ‘They replied, ‘Let him whose 
life is » burden to him go and be killed by 
Riidal.” But Lah'ré Siigh took op a roll 
and put it into his mouth,” Then he caused 
the war-drams to be beaten, and the drum-sticks 
to sound ‘jujhim jujhém’ (325) One by one 
the army collected till there were fifty-two and 
nincty thousands. The old men and those whe 
had children were not counted in it, when 





© a js metri gratid for 1a or, more properly, m4, 
Lit, * she cate (the act of) rolling." 


© This ia the regular ceremony forcalling for roluntecrs 
‘any hazardous enterprise. It is frequently roforre<d 
tin tis clas of Chand, Révitata 
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the armies were not numbered. The king 
brought out fifty-two male elephants with 
short tusks, and sixteen hundred toskers. 
There was altogether a circle of ninety hun- 
dred elephants, while above them hovered 
war-balloons."* The mountaineers came down 
from the mountains, and the Likats™ started 
armed with swords. (330) Baagilis mighty 
(Marathis), whose (cannons took) balls weighing 
fall nine mans,“ came from the South, Nine 
hundred cannons belonging to the king 
came, besides thirteen thousand which he bor- 
rowed, Fifty-two carts were loaded with flints, 
fifty-three with gunpowder, and thirty-two 
with lead. Naked swords were also loaded 
(on carts). (395) Against one Riidal and one 


Diba, ninety hundred thousand horsemen 


started. For fifty-two kos® around he caused 
beat of drum to be made inviting men to come 
in and take advances of a hundred rupees on 
their monthly pay; but that if any one ran 
away at the time of battle, he would be loaded 
with nino mane of fetters. 

The bugle“ sounded in the battalion,” (340) 
and the army of Lah'ri started, O gentlemen ! 
like torrents of rain from a cloud. 
men who fought with gunpowder" were seven 
hundred and fifty thousand in number, so the 


army of Lah'ra started, and came within sight | 


of the temple of Siva. He caused guns to be 
aot at all the fifty-two doors of the temple; so 
Ridal, Ridal, was surrounded” in the temple of 
Siva. (345) His heart was in a flame, and he 


leaped upon hishorse, Then he slapped his left | 


elbow with his right hand, and at the sound the 
fifty-two temples fell down, Then said king 


™ AST Z2aT ia described as a kind of balloon in 
which soldiers could fight in the air. 

@ A Raj’ pit tribe, ™ Abowt a third of a ton. 
* About 14 miles. 

diye ise corruption of the English ‘ bugle." 
agers te a corruption of the English * battalion.’ 





™ F7¢ moans here ‘ simply,” i¢. soldiers who fought | 
| tofther, bat in Bhoj'piiri the two words are quite dis- 


with gunpowder, and not with other weapons. 

" fqrrger is a good example of the potential passive, 
a form made from the primitive root by adding Wf and 
pereneee penultimate. It thus differs from the 

causal, which isformed by adding Wj4. Thus from Yr 
pean we have potential passive (HTT p.p. firs 
‘qurrounded," and causal (U7 p. p. (Twa ‘caused to 
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Lah'ra Sifigh, ‘O Riidal, pay heed to my 
words! Depart from hence and you will be 
no heed, and cried saying, ‘Hear the word 
of virtae.’"™ (350) From words they came to 
quarrelling, and then to wrangling. Who 
could stop the wordy warfare? Fiercely 
they began to ply their scimitars. ‘ Tar'tar 
feriar" hissed the scimitars, and ‘khafar 
khajer' the swords, ‘ san'sen son'san' whissed 
the bullets, so that on neither side could tha 
noise. A hondred and sixty borsemen, who 
fought with gunpowder fell, (355) for just as 


a carpenter cuts down the trees of the forest, 
so did Ridal lesp and hack. A stream, half 


Ganges water and half blood, Bowed Foot- 
soldiers fell on : and horse- 
men on horsemen. In the stream the shields 
floated resembling tortoises, and the swords 
like alligators. Enivea and daggers floated 
like #idh'ré fish and ate up the soldiers. (360) 
In the battalion of ninety thousand men only 
ten escaped, Then Lah'ra Siigh bound 
Rada! with an oath to spare his life, saying, 
“Always will I be thankful to Bagh Rédal.’ 
So much -heard Ridal and he was delighted, 
Lah'ré Siigh attacked him a second time 
with greater violence’ (365) and calling 
upon the name of Ali, drew his scimitar. 
As he struck at Ridal, Dévi immediately 
warded off the blow. Then Ridal's heart 
burst into flame, and he leaped fifty-two 
cubits into the air, and so struck he Lah'ré 
that his corpse rolled upon the earth, Away 
then fied the army of Iah'ri to Nainiigarh, 





surround.’ The change of 7 ¢, ¥ ia a Westerniam bor- 
rowed from Hindl: ¢f. lime 314. Usually ¢ shortens 
regularly to w so that 4/87 wenally become’ 4/7 


™ i, «. the real fact. 
8 GUS isa curious word. IT am not quite eure of its 
derivation. Bate, Hind! Dict., gives HUG os equivalent 


tinct. GUeT moans ‘like, resembling,’ but Ata, ‘greater,’ 
B cashawsg0s ‘Bier always tun conapacative atthe of 
the bride.’ But one can never say simply 4 SUS Wf 
* the bridegroom ia big.’ + Bee above, ling 233, 

ri att, ‘= corps,’ «/ SET, * quiver.’ 


Avoust, 1885.] 
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(870) to where Indar'man was sitting in nae: 
ee to Indar'man to save their lives. 


When Indar'man saw them he grieved in > 


his soul, and he himself took ap one of the 
rolls of betel, which he had deposited as a 
challenge. He called for his elephant Bhaun- 


ranand, and had it fed with nine mans of — 


bhang,!® (375) and taking only ten soldiers 
with him, as a quiet battalion, started. In a 
moment's walk he arrived at Siva’s temple. 
Ridal's horse, which was tied there, saw the 
battalion, and lamenting, called upon Dévi to 
save his life. Dévi came in the form of 

Banas'pati (the goddess) of the forest, (380) 
and untied it. The horse flew into the sky, 





to where Riidal was sleeping in the temple, | 
and wakened him with the trampling” of its | 


arrived in the midst of the battalion (385) and 
without considermg whether it was a propi- 
tious time or not, he immediately™ began to use 

Then began the fight between Indar'man and 
Riidal in Siva’s temple. Such a fight was 
it that no one had time to recognize friend 


from foe. The discus-headed arrows hissed . 


‘ gan "gan gan'gan, * and the camels cried ‘ bal’bal,’ 


* San'san ean'san' whizzed the ballets, so that on | 


neither side could the ears (of the warriors) bear 


to hear the terrible nowe. (890) Ridal cut | 


down all the ten soldiers of Indar’man, and 
made aclear space, Then Indar'man became 
greatly enraged and drew his sword, but when 
he struck at him Rtidal received the blow on 
his shield which weighed eighty mans. But 
the shield was cut through by the stroke, and 
only the inside pad remained in the hand of the 
man behind it. The arm and rib of Radal 
was broken by the blow ; (395) his horse's shoe 


waa broken, and the horse’s rider fell to the. 
ee 


™ Tt haa the property of infuriating elephants. 
" vita, to trample, 


m OA infor ATE oblique of M7 or AVA, present | ‘ 


participle of V9 ‘0, immediately on going. 


ja the soft pad of cotton on which scenta (such | 


ns ‘itor of roses) are drop as On & It is also 
need to mean the bed of a demeis coon on mich sperm 
is nid when suffering 


or EZ 
=p the Nep4l Tari. 





| ground screaming." Rim, Rim!’ When Dévi 


saw Ridal in this parlous state, she came from 
Indra’s paradise to him, and dropped ambrosia” 
it, Riidal rose in amazement, and finding 
hia life eaved by Dévi, fled to save it himself. 
Fleeing, fleeing, he arrived at Moh'bi. So much 
for Riidal, now hear the account of Alha. 
Quoth he, ‘how often did I warn Bagh 
Ridal, but the boy paid-no heed to my words.’ 
(405) For fifty-two leagues in all directions did 
Bagh Ridal have the drum beaten, and he wrote 
a letter and sent it to Til'ri.” The oilmen and 
shopmen of Til'ri, terrible in arms as a black 
tempest, sent a letter to Nar'bar'’garh, to the 
audience hall of king Med'ni Siigh, who 
(on its receipt) set out for and arrived at 
Moh'ba. (910) Beoaiep come the kings of 
Singh the king of Sil’hat, Sur'jan Siigh © 
the king of Dillt came, and the old Saiyad 
of Baniras,”" with his nine sons and eighteen 
sons. He could stop lowering” clonds, 
Very terrible was he in the fight™ (415) Miya 
Meh'di of Kabul came, who ate hw food in 
his hand.** He will fly in the air os he 
fights, and the corpses of those killed by him 





will be eaten by fairies. Came King Likhan 


Siagh with Jikhs on lékhe of horsemen. 
Naumaniyi came whose sword" weighed mine _ 
mane and whose grindstone weighed o 
hundred and twenty-five mans.’ He was a 
leader amongst a hundred heroes. How can I 
describe his entrenchments? (420) Bhiwan 
Siigh, the king of Sil'hat came. Radal quickly 
summoned every king who could fight. All who 
could fight, "mad ois urea th wad a quarter 
of cavalry he summoned, So much is the 
account of the kings, now hear about Radal. 

one up himself. (425) He caused war-kettle- 


rode." 
ot page means, * ‘banging as if about to min’. I bave 
cyte it un emton with ln 


* As he rode to the meeting, so hasted he. 
tensa ita acca 
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drums to be sounded, and the dromsticks 
sounded ‘faram kardm.' Quickly he sent for 
Alhi, ‘O brother, come with me! I will 
celebrate your marriage with Son'vati, night 
and day will the swords be plied," 


loaded his maces; terrible as a black tempest 
was he in the fight. (430) Dini the Koiri of 
the Baburi forest," who had a lékh of cavalry 
mounted on Singhin horses, came. So the 
battalion of Bagh Ridal started, with its three 
hundred thousand cavalry. After a journey 
of a night and a day they arrived at their 
destination,” and in Daor'gauli did they pitch 
their tents. Folding his hands Riidal asked 
his brother to attend to his instructions, (435) 
Then leaving a guard of nine hundred soldiers 
over Alhi he went to Indra’s paradise. He 
went, having bought vermilion of the immortals.” 
So much is the account of Riidal, now hear the 
tale of Nainfgarh, 

The bard of Nainigarh was a tale-bearer, and 


x he went into the audience chamber of Indar’- | 


man (saying), ‘Ridal’s brother is Alh'gaijar, 
and he is encamped at Dur'gauli, (440) 
There is on army of three hundred thousand 
men with Albi.’ Folding his hands respect- 
fully he said, ‘My blessing be upon the 
lard Indar'man. If yon give me the order, I 
will call him here." At hearing so mach, 
king Indar'man was delighted and exclaimed, 
‘The day on which you bring Alhi here, on 
that day will I give you half the kingdom 


of Naini." (445) The bard went forth from 
Nainigarh and arrived at Dur’gauli: folding — 


his hands he said, ‘Lord Albi, king of kings, 
ear me. The sword will not be plied in 
Nainigarh, and the marriage will take place 
peaceably.’ Albi folded his hands and re- 
plied, ‘O Bard, hear the trath! I will not 


go to Naindgarh; (if I did), I would fall into 


calamity.’ (450) But the bard tock an oath, 
‘O lord Alhaé, hear my words! Let him who 
deceives a king be washed away by the Ganges.’ 


and in two and a half gharis arrived at 
Nainigarh, accompanied by nine hundred 


* lit. swinging : of, note to line 110, 
This is the forest where Am‘ri Guri, the apiritnal 
phala, lived. 





preceptor of the Band 
" 417], from 409, ‘ron,’ means the goal which run- 


pers etrive to reach, 
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bearers, (455) They entered into the fort where 


Indar’man was seated. Indar'man leaped 


upon Alhi, and seizing him by the wrist cast 
him tothe earth. With fifty-two rows of string 


| he tied his hands behind his back, and packed 
Gaigan, the washerman of Dur'ganli, had | 
fifty-two asses tied at his door.” On these he | 


him upinasack. Then he put him upon a barge 
and cried, ‘Brother Chhitak, my blessing be 
upon you. (460) Take Alhi away and drown 
him in the Ganges.’ Chhétak made ready a 
battalion of a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
they sank him in the Ganges. They sank Alhi 
in the water, but he being the immortal son 
of Jiisar was not drowned. 

In the meantime Rildal came back to camp 
from Indra’s paradise. (465) The palangnin- 
bearers are weeping in Dur'ganli, ‘O lord 
drowned Alhi: they have drowned him in the 
Ganges.’ Réadal leaped upon his horse and 
arrived at the Ganges’ bank. 

The fight with Chhétak commenced. ‘Tuar'tar 
tartar’ shrieked the scimitars, and ‘ khafar kha- 
far’ the swords. (470) As a wolf falls upon goats, 
so fell Riidal upon the battalion. Those whom 
he caught by the leg and flung to the ground 
were torn to pieces. He cut off the heads of 
the elephants, and they floated in the water 
like little boats. He smote the camels a slap, 
and they fell down with their legs in tho air. 
The hundred and twenty-five thousand men-at- 
arms of Chhitak were cut to pieces. (475) Then 
he smote Chhotik, and cleft his head in two, 
Away fied Chhitak’s soldiers to king Indar’. 
man’s audience hall. ‘A hard warrior,” say 
they, ‘is Bagh Rial, he has cut us all to 
pieces, and cleared the field.” “So mach is the 
tale of Indar'man, now hear about Riidal, 

He took Alhd out of the barge and Inid 
him on the ground. (490) Then when he 
opened the sack and saw his brother, Ridal 
smote his chest with his mighty hand. He put 
him into the palanquin, and escorted hit to 
Dur'gaull. So much is the tale of AlhA, now 


| hear about Indar'man. 
So Alba's palanqnin started in great pomp, | 


He threw down the rolls of betel and took 
up one himself. He made the war-music 
play and the instruments sounded ‘jujhdm, 








na ns Fp ia quite onintelligible, The singer himeeli 
ng 


| did not know its meaning, 


" tit., through or by means of (a3) virtue 
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jujhdm.’ (485) One by one an army assem- 
bled; an army of fifty-two and ninety thous- 
borrowed twelve-barrelled™ cannons, and loaded 
them with balls. He borrowed eight-barrelled 


cannons and loaded them with knives. (490) 


Then the kings all swore, ‘Shame upon 
our lives; let us go and cut them off, and 
clear the field.’ Indar'man's army started, 
and came to Siva’s temple. There he fired 
acannon as a salute, and caused war-music 
to be played. The news of this was taken 
to Ridal. Cried he, ‘Brother Alhi, hear my 
words ! (495) Mnke ready the army, and let 


ns haste to Siva’s temple.’ Sothe army went 


forth to Siva’s temple. Then said King 


Indar’man, ‘Lord Riadal, hear my words! De- 


part from hence avd you will be saved from 
your fate.” But called out Bagh Ridal, ‘ My 
blessing be upon King Indar'man! (500) Per- 
form Son'vati’s nuptial ceremonies. Why do 


the swords plied. Foot-soldier fell on foot-— 


soldier, and horseman upon horseman. The 
earth did not attack the foot soldiers, nor did 
horses their riders.“ (Ridal) split into two 

*? the heads of all the elephant-drivers. 


(505) The fight lasted for six months, bat still 


king Indar'man did not retreat. Then Bagh 
Riidal went to Son'vatl, and folding his hands 
said, * Sister-in-law, my blessing be upon you. 
He cannot be killed by anyone. Only you can 
cut him down," and when you will eat your 
brother down, then your marriage will take 
place.” (510) So much heard Son'yati and she 
seimitar in her hand, and disguising herselfas a 
man, hastened out followed by Ridal, When 
Indar'man and Son'vati saw each other, the 

os Git in the English * fire.’ 

% ‘This ia quite unintelligible, the singer himself doos 
pot know ite meaning. — 
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former cried ont, ‘Blessed be God! (515) My 


enemy, my sister, hasat length come.’ He drew 


his scimitar and attacked her, but she received 
the blow on her shield, and then she struck 
Indar’man, and cleft his head in two. The 
Son'vati fled away to save her life" (520) 
Then called out Bagh Ridal, ‘O Brother, follow 
my advice. And his whole battalion went to 
started for and arrived at Nainigarh. There 
Ridal addressed Sam Dévi,"" * My Lord, my 
blessing be upon you! (926) Perform now 
Son'yati's nuptial ceremonies, why should you 
prolong the conflict?’ So much heard Sam 
Diva and he was filled with delight, and cried 
he, ‘Do you now perform the nuptial cere- 
monies. Why should you prolong the conflict.’ 
Raidal heard this much and was filled with 
delight. Now hear about Sam Déva. 

He got felled a fresh mahud tree, (530) 
and six green bamboos.'“ With scimitars he 
thatched it, and he sent for nine hundred learned 
men and made them sit within it. Golden 
pitchers’ placed he under the canopy. The 
stools he has placed therein were made of the 
backs," (535) and the plough share’ out of 
their thighs, and the (four-wick) lamps ont of 
their skulls. All in the midst of the canopy. 

Riidal’s battalion came and entered be- 
neath the canopy, and there they found seated 
the old man Madan Siigh, Son'vati's grand- 
father. (540) He roared under the canopy, so 
that its ten doors shook." Said the old man 
Madan Singh, ‘ You caitiff Ridal, hear my 
words! How great is the audacity of Bagh 
Riidal that he would marry my danghter ?’ 
So battle ensued under the canopy: & severe 
fight it was. Nine mans of snuff’ were scat- 
tered in the air, aa they fonght with logs of 
wood. Bricks rained in showers under the 
canopy, and Riidal began to grieve in his heart. 
Half bis battalion was cut to pieces and in the 








i _ seid Ep mlpemmacry Aenean 

or the Of the marriage y: 
ig Toews pahere ate paily painted and are surmounted 

wed ding apparatus. 

it Of the heroes ‘whom he had slain in battle. 

4 This is also a part of the wedding apparat 

oo? a/tae ve intr. ‘shake” a5 
i Duk’ is a kind of snuff scattered in the air during 


Marriage? ceremony. 3 
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nuuTiace canopy the rotden siisliies sunk.” are | ae Aaa ai fr qs Ta aa 2 tea mz 


Invoking the aid of Mother Dévi he drew his 
sword and smote old Madan Sigh, so as to 
scver his head from his body. 

(550) With folded hands Sam Dévii said, 
‘My blessing be on lord Ritdal. Celebrate now 
Son'vati's nuptials.’ Sothey called nine hundred 
learned men, andat midnight they summoned the 
bridegroom. There they sat Son'vati down and 
celebrated her marriage with Alha. So was it 
done: by foree was the marriage celebrated. 

(555) Nine hundred prisoners were confined 
in the canopy and he cut all their fetters as 
they cricd, ‘ May you live for ever, lord Ridal, 
and may your sword be ever famous."™ 

So the litter of Son'vati started and came 
within sight of Moh'ba, and by travelling night 
and day it arrived there. 

Text. 
Nl aper tft Sree ll 
ama Fae] 74 Wel AA FS AS TZAA 
ate sae saa4 % aaa Fae 
at at ane Tae % TT shy ATATT 
aaa ana fee & Areal da care 
7 eee fae F slsapis 


Ue ee cachra tee tre acltueeed 
ara arte aaa a aciera 3a Tae 

daa Ath Ta Baa % Ps ar aT 
bh a faye cite a's ara anna 


10 
Saji ted Kl 
aia FF Hl HTS! TH AA Hl TAT ATT 
Hal Wate saat za ter TA Meh wT 
ace IA FETA H Weel Te Aaa ary 
anf Fac iret ier % diam ta tat F 
15 
aii aik erent aha conn 
wear azl e Mat F WIA Fea Ft F217 
fare & aeet oeal At Sat Te HT 
Whe Prat Sea Ta a a aa aT 
fae ACT Sea FH MIATA TST TAA 20 
cheat eet ae yet Feat eel sere 


ne In the stream of blood. 


Te TE WS 24 ta a 








We aa ¢ Gat & $4 DR A za 
1g Ag 4 Sea TAA WA Ae TH Fa 
Og deal & Seq WC ASS IE aA AAT os 


Oa Ane ot cea ef Fea art Gas Fat 


a. ee ee 


a4 aa aa ea Sac ates a AT on 


as aera & fa A af Ion ¥ at” are 
a faves arat & 
polished elie ch Aad. 





a eat 
pale patna ays teesnco'e wey 


aicat ta A 1s % alea H° ae ae 
a4 Saz1 % Fat A Ald Aa AS Aa 


Wiz Tara Gee seo Ga Aga & dq ar 
Wael thet SAE Aehtan Aa eae =| 40 
Wa Fae vl 1° Seam SEA AWA EAT 

Saar 6 aa ce YOR areata at oe 
a7 HW Sta A eH aa sea AA eA 


80 alg % See Frat Wa aa aa eae 


met ort Fetes area eft tet a are 
Rafts aren Revit & ar? za Net aca 


| Sfx ea area ar ag B spa A att aca 


at fear 4 aa tae Peale aa eae 

atx fea area an az 2 feat el ATaITs0 

UT ael Wee A er MRT aS Hea Ae 

ary 

ery AF F WMT eit WE AS Seer ATA 
qT Stet FT Fel as Fae AT 

aire Cent a ae Sr aie Bra eras AA Re 

4 4 aM TT Sem FA Aa STs AIT ss 


| DA aol eet aa See ae es Ae ae 


& vant ea aera a aa’ aa Fare 


ST ates Fag one atec svar & Pear 


“Mt gry ‘may it be famous’ ; lit, *may it qound.’ 
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Saat ara YF 4a F Stat AE A 
sata aa aig Aya e Scat Ga F 4A 


eet 
ae wands 4 aT It agyy Fa Se FzA° 





























a cae Taye Fa Aaa & fea ATeo 
a fea & Prva fee tare 
%q sae’ fra fae” a ae 
3 ey fear Tere fF ferret HE TE aT 
qa uC acl We ae We ae ae Ca AT 
aq a acl aT HATS Se AG 
aati S2a Mrs ag (aes Ht FATT 
ania HACC & Sal FI HEA SAT TET A 
ana Aaa HSI A Sea H Ee IT 
ara 70 | 
ae ASS PU GH Sa Ach TAT APT 
paat aie Ba Ga tet Sa Te Aes ETT 
eal zal H Aa Fa FE A EA 75 
ahra agi caer Se Sgt fea ae EAT 


SEI 
are Sg & Seer alter WET FA ot A EA 
aa aa BSA Ae Bal aS alt aT 
qc | 100 
te nat der Aecar Fal AC ATA 
ant ara & vara eS Te eee TEM 
“pat irae teat TST See F FA EAT 108 
aa wa & att ait Sew F Feet ote 
seit Fa & tial e IAT et 
fa aa kaa aa'e era do ate A 
arg et re aC Zot ATH 
gan sara arg Stet Fare wt aft Fee FETA 
qaa Wace % Tet Ae PAT et TT 
xy See TC (ere Facet Teal Seat AIT 
grange ae ua Wee ta TAA 14 
ace SSI FER Ta A Ag Aetet TAA 
Sa alae t Sat TST fats A> sit MF 


qe 
aa ia eal ag freer a aaa Sa gedea 


at 
qa ara SANA e 4a Arrest TF 
shiz Waste Sal Ieaet TST HA TE IT A 
are ware Bal aaa TST FE TA ATE 
a araee 49 Sea 
yaa fit Srgt ga et Arg ae & Ter HTT 
raat Usas al BAG SAS ATA 8 
sae oe Wet RET TCT fae TIT FT 
wa eta cara aa & feed Fat 
Frey Peart aT qCT Haters AT eT 
seat AT eT RA HT FA Het A 
are aya sae Beat TTT aaa © 
fea ae a9 
past att 3a Ga a Ba Ga HT 
dis ata & wa itet F et eT Tee HAIMA 
TA SIE BT WAT A SEAT HA TE ToT ATS 


Ar 
a (a a aaa SA 1S AT THI 120 
eite Gaartl araal F See TF AHA EM A 
aa fron STS eS ST eT AT 1 
ayaa aH Fat att Soret ATA tet AGT 
aaa aia % eae BEA AA NT — 129 
feat Hit a ate BIg TAT AS Set 
fq Fa BAIT Sa KE Fat 
ara a ait Gear H aac Fal Ae ae 
Gat wie et Ga F 74 Hoare fires 
wea 
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wa nati act Ga Ra ae ae wee fa at dra ae et F eet ae sae Areas 
Ta aT 135 | Dal ietl Tes BA ey Tear ea S AIT 

qael Fis Prat St Tet Sal tre Ae Se | AT ae SPT See Gee edt qal aa eae 

wel & Ta UA Mea € Ae Gaal Sa Tae | ala Ua aT Sem AAA ae Ast 

qt oe wr eo eat agi fae a | aa et ae eat ae 

aa aert tt cae F aaa aa Wat ta Saree va ae Y hey sary 1g 

gat Ware 1 wae HY deaci ag 140 we Se xe drat aft 

Sia Faia FAI 4 aed Sh qaett Ta 

2ae Ata Stat % Val a A aT OT 7a Stic Sab tee Ce 

7 Gea % ¢ alta t fe Fa ae Fae ae ost VT art F A saat ala sare 

Fe THT CATA TSS HHA as | TA BARAT TT as TT AS Ver STE 

it 22 et aT Sam See fast a Ae | FH A SS Gea Vier Sx TA See AT Iss 

emt 1g % Scot aa eh ET aca | Wie aac Sat gear Geet aa Teast aT 

Tat are % Ay Fe Year ae care of OT Tet & aa al aa eae 

aint Aarea west F St yest ares eae Wet Tal a Sea gaa F Sa iris ag 

Ua acti Th Ga eA Sah ait & Tet store | a Aenean aa ata & aicaic ait fae 


aa fe ed aire aan aah Seer FETT 150 
att aa a Seah Aa REA As AAR 


TRA Ta Fa Ts & At Tz wera aie 
TT Tos 4 fare fee & facqa are zac 
a4 arn ta az Y Pee % tear aca Tara 


fest Wt Fa aaqas 21 tas a Ta 
Tea Were @4i = aed at tar Fiera 
wife wirat & Sa % aa Fea FIA TA 100 
cat Wt Tat AS eal HC 

ot & ta sear at 47 ca aa fafaart 
we eq Saati Y Sea faa Biss eae 
Wz rq ea erat Ff 164 
Dat diet Sta Fa F Sea As A ea aT 
qm Sis ta aa eat & Sal aia MH Acta IT 
UM antes Sat Set test Sarasa ae Tear aT 
Tat aaicar fe oawal FH Sa 9 Fs His Re 
iit qaat careaa yt tai al aaa =— 170 
Meet Fl AAT & AT SST AT ATT 

arat dit ara & aecaitar Ait Pare 


faq ada ae td & deat aa wae 
AIT 190 

WA Sea % 4a % aha as aA Aa AT 

met aig & aerate After StS are ware 


Ud erat HF fra ara & fea Tas ater FAT 


a Mite Ae weal ¥ SaST S Aas Seq 
aia HT SALA FH ATG Ff WIS TST 195 
Gaa Fei e1s1 & hee F Ue ta TAT 
Peat Ta aa & ASA F He aa 
Sian ee qaer FFE N aa Te aa 
ae Fit qd og ea aie Biers & Ha 
a afar saat FY Bee & eer aae 
art 200 
agi Gat Wa fea 1 FA Ae FicaT aT 
aig corn fe Se areata Aa Ft TA 
AC Sy a Tay aca Ft ales] TS Sage 
aa care Prat tet PS A tecdl ae Sane 205 
a aed De ata Hf Fa Aa at aie Sane 
Praca ert & drat & a a or acieft 
Tart 
Tait Tata cata FH ea aa ee aa 


metsum oa atm? aa fe tia aa 


fat ae f We wa F at Ba at Ty, 
fra 110 
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rai quite Spat & re RA ae aie aT 
aR as trad De Ya | 





et See ae STATS GAT 


7 AM 
oat Sat dit arat ee tet Salers aaah A ae rr 
Mm | 915 | Berar cra Sal ATA SET cll et FAA 
vee sang WM aH FFE & GEC TEC ATA sg Ret AM Meret OS cat Are ara 
aaea aASA MMSE tet re Be sit I | Ft 
aa fa wa aga diet aia it TT 
art ere Ha Gar ae TS Net ATE SAT 
at TI 220 
Sra Ba Tal OAS Ra Ae el FA 
Si ag Hit Sie Aral % Fal K cel TIA 
Fax AM ea A HT KE ae TAT 
sar Aare aa A aret Wat K tel 


Taq 

gage TET CATA SCA Ret FT 
Se apaet Sear aT aT TA oH alae 
qza aaften ata H TaeT TT AT TAT 
ara ala & aes eK at area AA AF 
cam az arate ae aT SAT (280 
ade drat ara BF Tet Th ae Aes TTT. 
a ate Za OM a wa a Sat A 
Saar wate wa Sa eT Te A 
aa ara fea ara & 234 | 
aa waar aa a 4 faa = aar fa ana 
gat fonea Gara TET TAT SS AT 
Fito aide BH A Ses aa TH STE 

at fear ay Seas 939 
x ahaa e aise & Tae eat HT 
Bret aat Ate % B AAA a ae 


Ft ot 
a 

















ara 
a A aT SHAH F SPT FT TH EA 
Seq Bal’ azar SSeS TIM TAA 
pat att 34 aa ta agi ac S Vat Fae 
gc fare ay Seat F 260 
Ricca arat 1 Biers & Seer TET TAT 
<q az ara aa Sta Fs % apa & at BT 


aca ENS TT SE TT FT LS nice 
Sra aR Tae SA HT AAT TET EAT 
aaa Uae aT Seat Mgt HF AT AA 
ict 

scart wa 1 ee PETE se A 
| aq carat mitdt aearet TT SAT F a TT 
Aa a dea St & areal ae Ta 

275 


108 
on EFA BGA Na Sta AE AT LT 
| & ac fran fra apace’ & ac dem Far 


aren Rafer CAT TT TT AT BATA 


dra Beare seat BIT A Set A 
sitar AEE TCT HTT AST HEA AVA KATE 
Saq xfaes fra abet H afta wat ieee 


aqaa wize Bea aber He R° art a 


ar 
ara fe fea aa aA AA TT BE TAT 
Sq até karat Her ates alr aT 
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are Sad eee Recdt ac qeae ae 

a Tia aie a % Asatte 
a Waa & St Sta RPA 235 
“% as Sent Siete ager exer ai 


sat xd Wat aaa Fe Wt daa Fis 
deat Tana Stay A arsat % afer aa" 
ame aaa fa ta Va te te ae Sne 
Fae Te at tar ae & Saat F He” ae299 
TES NA AER SER) 53 Ney. eM AT A 


rn at fat fz F Yaa ee aay 
oe list a % Arn aig Far TATA 


wr a He wa Sea Me saa Foe 


FeO diel $2 a Aina Ui Aaa WC A 
eae 
fica Bai Aiea AT A’ Wa a wa aet aa 
get Tar az dia” att a Tr F ate 
Tq AAR Fat art Ara AST HK ater BPA 
PUT aie Ae CH Se FR HPs 
art 
are Waar fra Apert A 
4S oA Eta F HH Sea F FA oT 
Wat Fara f Hel Fes a Sor frera 
ar tina eh FH fiser aan att 
et ac ® yee fa H tra Areva 
Wat UA TT Sta Ta Sal FA" AAT SANT 305 
Tre % Wat es a ae Rica H cae 
WA aac aie F iat cra FT A ata 
aa Soa cai Fat ac aren Ba Pars 
qe Ve aie mat % aett ZH THE a 
as asl € aaa & Ms Ae A HoT TTAB 
at Haat Vaca SF Aaa Te ae TQ 
Sie aaete aie ctaa Seca Fa TA TATA 
@t Aca TAR AC Ta Seay acs AR 
£108 
Wea TH fe aT Sea Hal 4 Zila aT 
air Frrear aiaat # atcarth & ait fare ais 
& fee gar tea” Sat & was ares 
A aE CA CTO AT A aT TA 
qCat aca” areal & ales seer Fea AT 
7¢ ta te He 1 rat cea FH aS 


a) 
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| 2 ts cq aga ea & Se 920 


eat Groat ul Sea @ a eae at 

aig SoA AF HEA HATA Sot TAT 

Wal UR Sot Tote Ge F Sot aaa Aa Ka 
sa 


aaa fief aie & Alea A” az awe 330 


aaa ACES ahaa S GR Waa FH Ate 


art 
A GT AT Tetet ATLL Haar A ATE TT 
De SCH DH Sa KT Ted AS WAIT aa 


ama 4m & Brerh’ ait fenat ta fear 


al i 87a] % etal ea Wad” As Ga 
ae % Star ait aa & PS a aa 
ata faa Tata iq aren ta aaa 

Prictet Wis eT S Ta AT AT AT AMT340 
WE TSI4 F ASIA Ais Sls ATS Waar 

anal T Taea Ce F a eet S Ay ST 
at Sani & fea wet aaa ana ta 

SCEIU 

Ste Scot feet fa abe at aus 
at ate Seas He Te ate Yea wea 


at arnt fea apex aR aber fice 


wea 
ait Ta Het fay Sey HEAT A eae 
SU Fe Fs YF VAAN F AT Al Siey FE ATT 
me. FAT TT See a AA qt & aa 
aaa aaa B" ener ta aaa asa TS oaso 


| Tae TS Wa SHE waz aa amet aca 


Teds Tete MN at Ree F Get Get ara 

SARA Stas ST Se it Ee ta a eet 
ame aT 

Wis TSeq ¥ AFT F are fia Ware 

‘Wa agi aq % eat Aa ee wea aT ass 

Wa TH At ale ta WaT Aa Tar F TIT 


Avavsr, 1885.] 


—_ sve teat Frc er Waa EYE GT 
ee ee 


ae xzrth Reeth Bearer 8% Pree ae 350 


qa cared % gaza 2a eaget teat a 


pede hl 2 Wea aa da 


Vdwiee awe 
watt ae aa Sea FA et See AE 


fet ¥ afer et TTS ee BET Sat Fa Ge 
a a Fa HET foe ag fre wot 


Mt iit 8. ‘eae 


4 


Ma AM AT Sta FSC SA ITA ET 


OY ax ae aer ¥ Xtal are cea 


NTA HUSA HT RAT HAA AT TS eT TTT | 


ae qed] Seta FH Fel ART Teac 
ay 370 


at Pay HEU Wel Ta Se A ae 
inr 


Dat Fett arate a ae OT 


S2Ig 
ere force Srcrare Pare Fr aa ait ras 
2a ART a AT FF Wet Seed FAT 
TH TAS Bl Aaa A’ fs APeT eae 
drt Tl SCA H TSA WC Ts Tat Ais 
fit zterz Aa eal % Sal WA Taras AT 
“ita 24 ARS RAAT CA Teas WT 
a1 Gea ta TT Seat F TST FFF poi 


THT 
eee ara Pre aPeeW ach greta 
nit 274 ¥ TAA a Sta FPA TAM 
vee TT 


ate ae ale Wares aaa 
aal Saal Wl A APS Wid Be Te ATA S85 
aga Age Cet A Sea TE I A 
welt vere faa aPet A” qe a sre TA TF 
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SIA FRET SEC aT er iee PASC 
az 


SET Fea SAC Hee Hz heat HETAGv0 
St ae aka FT Sea Fo We sas Za 
i aa Fag 

2a HF HIT Seer HME Te WSS TT 
diz 22 ta Sta FTAA TT FTE 
at Zz et Stet % Peet aeTeT AGT A 395 
Ras Aca a caine 

qa aaa & fal Sea Wt TE et ee 
Meet CH CASA F Set FA TEI TA 
efiita helt Sea % TE N° a AT 
We at Sea & Sea ze faers Faery 400 
UM at 24 aT Sta F Sea A A ar 


qT 
Dal aa TW Se FMT FA TIM 
$a wel AT Sea FACS Fe Te AMT 
Ait 
aaa ala & fice, H at Set ST ta 
(zal 405 
Saft aot aaa Aad € Aiea FH Wea aI 
qtdt ait aac Te Tan ae PF eae 
qaa a tar at ae fe Alea A Tear 
ay 409 


| A Tar ARTA 1S FICE H Ta TEAS TA 


aaa 30a a ae & aE aa TT 


"snes tat Ratt & Gor ae 


azal hae TAA H A il TA WARE AT 


Seat wea ase aeAY az aaa 
frat Hedt & age F ETT I GPT aT 


415 
FSU Oe er eae 
aaa H Wal al area ME Ae are NE 


eae 

Sy} aq ater aataar & Fal Al aS aT 

sve UTS Wa HAT AT ea Te 

pos Tat a faaee = Soa fe aR 
4o0) 


sa kue wee Sta FA Aa aM 


2945 
au 3 a Aes Gee $F Ba Ae Waa 
Da aka a Ua & Sea % AA ea 


425 


au fraear ara % fea ua aa acare 
Ox Gl Th F WIA Teel ea Se 


ARC Me Soh TERTT ASFA GA AIT 420 
aril Het Fae 34% FEA ore TF Yaa 


aaa FA a See ee ede aS 
afte feaat a aan A ara oe cea arr 
a fit Zcitet a Va rial ares 


ay 12 See Fete Har A Tieet Ae aT 


at At fel HET a Meet F Faq AST ass 

Sta 4a 1a Ta a Wer fea Fa 
qq 

OF] AA A Sea FM AS F AA Ea 


aly 
aia ae Tata aaa a” oa eet F Aare 
3 44n 


ere 4g % eT AAA A OM Fala 
ara : 


ese 4 qh aca ae Ba a 
Dad Il FAM Tatay Wa as aKa eg 


ary 

ae fra aa eet Fate eT IT Oe Fr 
$ fa AZaNy 

aaa 4 ea a A ae & ecieth a geaaq 
aa 445 

ere Sts % Yar Fret a Wee ar nee 

am 33 aise” SANs A” ara cuit ee Ae 

era SS FH Weel Aaa dea gas aca F 
art 

en a3 wea aa ne A fea ere ez 

Feicay act Fea a a Set aT APA50 


3 oe tee on a re 4 Ga am st a 


TE Tae FAT A NE Thar a 
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aH A Tt Fant Ba Wa Bex ¥ oe 
_ ait geNa a 
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a7 455 


Ths TRA Weel FUT HW Fay fey 
wa Tid TH aaa Mer Za zarr 
se oN TAT Wt ta gens ay 


of $493 Wel F THT ee Za 469 


ot S394 TW 1RT A aper% <aaa ae 
WAC TAT AAT FMR Ae za TAT 

Stel Wie Tee & Ba ae dana 
oe Fela Seite H° aya eat ATT TAs 


ot S474 aT Weel e ETH zag aa 


wie TH Te ae Ter eT aie Teaser ara 


Tea Ase & size F 


38 Shay R dra ht qaea Razz 
See & ory = 4 & a ar ar Ps ag 
Wea Ft er = Gee % Zim aaa are 
aig ait Saa & are a ea a ae 


ail AS Gaza #2 Wa eee 474 


af ae ait Gee $F faca er ees? an 


Wet fH) WaT Sea ays ae Ee Aza 


Il aa Teo F ea FAY cae 
ow Ste THE Fae A* Sat aA 
Wal Ma % Seo SS St ait zat apy 


479 


aq Age Gadi ot echt A he zag 


Dai WAT WT Meet e TA F HAT eae 


Ual Cal Sot AZC Sol FTA Fey ANT 

at Gt amt set acaitt fart aie dia ware 
are Ft $4 Anza diem & Ba aa 
ore Ot % Ay steal A Ra TT asa 
feito og tet cares O° aa sina % fa 


495 


| Pek Ft FT Biter 
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as zs frre dale we Teae TS 

wad at azar qa FC as A EM BG 
: & disat & ae os FweT He ea UE 

ix | wad dial See Fa HAF AA ee aT 
wal areal sacs 



















aa 494 
acs fart gaza & ra meee ee TAT | § 
Rena AeA Seas fea arate eat | « i | 

ara “SB ates ¥ Faget fsa a er sas 
daa Tal SEO ag Seat TA AT AA Alar & Herat Adiet TT Agar 
Sry er ze Dad A ART El Bt FE fia ae % fig aaa Aga & aT PAT sss 
aq aaait Ca Al OH OTS TT dm ae seica aaa Aga & da PHT 

aT ie ae % feat acs Agar # ra AHR 
sat AGE RIAA WA Get SMT Saq zl aMal a Aga W ASet TT 
agi aes fay A 539 
us a ae ga 8° fre FeeH TAT GT 


Eq 
aq az Wa Raves FA 


avait 

Seah Gear ae ate ane” FgT TAT 

Soft nersa ert oe ets fat TAT TST 50H 

ai ada aga dat Tes OCT IT 

See qa a ARE, WA Feat A FATT Shraraqa al Aza W Sea AT A AT ds 

qaér wee 4 Ya a aiaai ee | seal TAZA SE a AT SEM GPF FAT 
: | soo | ager aT 


Fae | 
paar aaft Saat ya Te Ts AT ETT ST T Ae 
aa am fag Seat Fel aes EF A 


gear mn Sat eM AA TAT FG 
geet qaical Aaa & CATH BTS TH 2S 
ait ozo WA et TATA ater aa 


fexcar xz et Tal ea fae 51 
aa ae RAAT Fett TIT Sea % aa 


| aie mpeeyh wile 
ssasfruen (aa F WT WOT aA 


x ttt | phat ert geet #4 TI 
& Sora 34 State Tee ¥ St FE 


art 
a BRA faa We AT TS Wi ta 
555 


say FIRS 3 Saat H Alea eet TANT 
ofre Peat Bt ATT qearh’ Teas BT 
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A NOTE ON A SECOND OLD SANSKRIT PALMLEAF MANUSCRIPT 


[Avevsr, 1885. 





FROM JAPAN? 
BY DR. G. BUHLER, (.1.E. 


Through the kindness of Professor Max 
Miller I am enabled to describe a very interest- 
ing find lately made in Japan. The search for 
ancient Sanskrit MSS. which Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio institutes there, has brought to light a 
second fragment, consisting of a single leaf, 
which, possesses a high importance for Indian 
palmography. According to the eye-copy 
before me, which appears to have been made 
with great care, the leaf measures 324 centi- 
metres by 3). Each page containg six lines 
with 58-77 aksharas. Each line is broken up, 


according to the usage observable also in other | 


ancient palmleaf MSS., into three parts, blank 
spaces of the breadth of two aksheras being 
left near the holes for passing the strings. The 
leaf appears to be well preserved, as only about 
a dozen aksharas have been destroyed. The 
writing is leas carefully done than that of the 
Horiazi Palmleaf, which is a model piece of 
calligraphy. There are also a number of bad 
clerical mistakes and some corrections. The 
second side, or sinka-prishtha, bears on the left 
margin the number 129, expressed by the 
ancient signs of the aksharapalli, 100 + 20 
+ 9, which are placed vertically in the order 
indicated, one below the other. The sign for 
100 is a variety of su, and holds the middle 
between the second Gupta form in 400 (Dr. 


Bhagwanlal’s Table (Ind. Ant. VI. 45), and the | 


seeming luof the Eastern copper-plates (ibidem) 
and of the Cambridge MS. No. 1702 (Ben- 
dall, Catalogue, Table of Letter-numerals), The 
sign for 20, tha, is a little more ancient than 
that used in the just-mentioned Cambridge 
MS. And that for 9, 5, resambles the sign of 
the Valabhi plates (Ind. Ant. loc. cit.) The 
characters of the new document are closely 
related to those of the Horiuzi Palmleaf (Anec- 
dota Ozon, 1.3, Tabla VL) But they show a 
considerable number of older forms which 
eonnect them with the Gupta alphabet of 
Kuhion (dneed. Or. loc. cit.), and with the 
oldest Nepalese inscriptions (Ind. And, IX. 164). 
Among these archaic forms the following are 
fiz papery eg 3 ee Monatsschrift sar 

a al+o the following instances from Southern 


—rdshtrakwi(kijia...... smal hdjya, | 





the most remarkable;—1, the tops of the 
letters £ha, ga, and 4a, are invariably round ;—2, 
the prolongation of the vertical strokes on the 


left of the letters gha, cha, pa, ma, ete, ig 


frequently wanting ;—3, the small vertical stroke 
at the lower end of da is mostly wanting ;—4, ya 
shows twice or thrice the tripartite form of the 
Gupta inscriptions, which is found also in the 
Nep. Inscrs. 1-12; more frequently the tran. 
sitional form with a loop, found in the Cam- 
bridge MS. No. 1702 (Bendall, Catalogne, 
Table of letters) ; and rarely the form of H.P..— 
5, ra consists occasionally of a simple vertical 
stroke with the serif, just as in Gu. Ku. (An. 
Oz. ITT. 1, Table VI. col. IVa); more frequent 
is the form of Ne. Insers. No. 15 (loc. cit. col. VI); 
and rarer that of H. P.:—§, va is always made 
triangular, the bottom-line sloping to the right ; 
—?, sa shows occasionally the form of Gu. Ku. 
with a loop, and more frequently that of Gu. 
Ind. (loc. cit. cols, [Va and IVb) ;—8, the 
medial d-stroke turns upwards not only after 
ja, but also after pa, and rises in the latter case 
from the left-hand vertical stroke; it showa 
besides the wedge-shape of H. P., also other 
varieties, found hitherto only in inscriptions ;— 
9, medial # has onee the form of Gu. Ku., in all 
other cases those of H, P.;—10, the division of 
the sentences and periods ig invariably marked, 
as on the ancient copper-plates, by one or two 
very short horizontal strokes; where two 


strokes are used it is difficult to distinguish 


them from the viserga. In two points, the 
form of the initial a and of na, the MS. fre- 
quently agrees with the Jhilripathan Ingorip- 
tion (loc. cit. col. V.) -Most peculiar is the 
notation of # in ri, The latter sign looks like 
ri-u, because one of the w-strokes is attached 
to the top of the ra, while the other stands in 


the nsnal place. A similar separation of the 


two elements of the d is known to me only 
from the ingeription on the Jagayyapetta 
Stvipa (Ind. Aut, XI, 257).* All these various 
points indicate, it seems to me, that the new 
MS. is much older than the Horiusi Palm- 
in Sanekrit phe Oid-Kanarene Jsacriptions, No ‘CLI. 
Moe if-fS (ante, p. S53); dwildijratak, id. L 02 Lod 
tind-wi( d)parigd, id L 18.2 | ara rie 
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leaf, and I should not be surprised if it’ went 


back to the beginning of the fourth century of | 
| line of the text rons as. follows :—Aatividham 


our era, 
The contents of the MS. are Buddhistic, and 


probably belong to one of the larger Siitras, | 


They treat of the definitions of ripa, cédand, 
sanjnd, samskdra, und vijedna, and of their 
new words, hitherto not found in the Sanskrit 


dictionaries ; i#ja,a sub-division of sanidaritna-_ 


riipa (compare the verb ty and Pali andija) ; 
acishkarmya, & term which Childera supposed 
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to be the original of the Pali nékkhamma ; and 
mandpa ‘agreeable’ (found in Pili). The first 


nipaa katividhd wldend évak sasijid sasskard 
vijninak .... nadvividhdh skendhdh vipakajas- 
chéviptkajdicha doividhd ri{palskandhd vipd- 
haratvdvapdkavdécha(sic) dram olidand samjnd 
sotakdra deicidhé. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Max Miller 
will soon procure a photograph of this valuable 
document, as well as certain data regarding its 


history. 


SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M.E.A.3., GLE. 
(Continued from p. 142). 


No. CLVIT. 
Baitisa Mosevw Poares 
or Eegganaa, 

T have already published one sparious grant 
of the Western Gaiiga dynasty." I now 
poblish another spurions grant of the same 
dynasty, from the original plates, which belong- 
ed to Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.L, and have 
been presented by him to the British Museum. 
I have no information a5 to where they were 


The plates areseven in number, each about 


82” long by 24" broad at the ends and some- | 


what less in the middle, The edges are slightly 


raised into rims, to protect the writing; and, | 
except for a few rust-holes in the seventh 


plate, the plates and the inscription are in & 
state of perfect preservation almost throughout. 


The ring, on which the plates“are strang, 18 — . | 
sg a | of arace of kings, of the Kaovayana gitra (line 


" 4),and of the Jihnavtya family (1. 1) or lineage 


about }’ thick and 3)’ in diameter; it had 
been cut when the grant came under my 
notice. The seal on the ring is of irregular 
shape, neither cireular, oval, nor rectasgalar, 
and measures aboat 14° by If"; it has, in 


high relief on the surface of the seal itself, 


and not, as is usually the case, on acountersank 
surface, an elephant, standing to the proper 
right. The first plate has, on the outer side 
of it, in characters of much about the same 
period as those of the body of the inscription,— 
Vinammaya magan=Dasioimmana magan=Dike- 








acitma,—recording probably the name of a 
person to whom the plates at some time or 
another belonged. The langaage of the inscrip- 
tion is Sanskrit down to line 49, and in lines 63 
and 63. The passages from line 49 to line 62, 
and in line 63 to the end, are in the Old- 
Kanarese language. The langoage of the whole 
inscription is extremely corrupt; #0 much so 
that, without the assistance of the Merkara 
and Nigamafgala plates," it would have been 
difficult to make proper sense out of it. And 
to add to the confusion thus caused, the text 
itself does not ron on continuously,” bat goes 
backwards and forwards in a way that would 
render the context utterly unintelligible, bat 
for the Merkara and Nigamangala grants. 

The inscription commences with an invo- 
eation of Padmanabha, —either Vishnu, or one of 
the Jain Arhats. It then gives the genealogy 


of the river Gafgi.* The first king men- 
tioned is the Mahddhiraja Kotiganivarman 
(1. 4). Hisson was the Makddhiréja Midhave ° 
J. (1. 15). His son was the Mahddhirdja 
Harivarman(l17). Hisson was the Mahd- 
dhiréja Vishoug6pa (I. 19), His son was 


| the Mahddhirdja MadhavalTl. (1.22). His 


eon was the Mahaitirdja Kotgani I. (1. 9, 
also called A vintta,* who was the son of a sister 
of the Kadamba Mahidhirdtja Krishnavarman 


' * Mr, Rice translates the Niamahgala, , Mulldhalli (ante 
Vol. Y. p. 1338), and Hoesir [ yore Inscriptions, 
p. 234.) crants, in such away as to make Avinita another 
next person, Konganivtiddha L., alno called 


ome But this ia not justified by the construction. 


Durrinita. 


aN 


(ll, 23 and 6), His son was the Haja Koigani 
vriddha [. (I. 12), also called Durvinita, 
who was victorious in battle at Andari,’ Alattir, 
Porulare, Pelnagara, and other places not 
specified, His son was the Raji Kon gani- 
vriddha II, (1, 14), also called Mokkara.* 
His gon was the Rajd@ Konhganivriddha 


III, (1.20), who also had the renowned name of | 
Vikrama or Srivikrams, and whose mother 


was a daughter of Sindhuraja or of the king 
of Sindhu. His son was the Mohddhiréja 
Kongani II. (L 32), who also had the name 
of Bhivikrama,—who conquered the leader 
of the Pallavas (I. 35),in battle at Vilanda,’ 
and acquired the name of Srivallabha, and 
made the whole of the Pallava dominions 
sobject to himself (1. 37). His younger 
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brother was Na vakama (1. 40), who neem 
Fhe geneklony teruchabedl with’ thee’ dasa 
of Navakama, which continues down to line 
49, 

The inscription then mentions a certain 


Eregaiga (L 49),—with nothing toindicate 


whether this is another name of Navakima, 
or the name of one of his feadatories,—who 
Koiigalnidn Two-thonsand, and the Male Thou- 
_ The rest of the inscription records a grant 

made by Eregaiga of a site or village which 
seems to be named nekidupadi (Il. 51, 54, 
and 64). The inscription is not dated; but 





the fabrication of it may be allotted to about 


the ninth century A.D. 


Text." 
First plate, 
["] Svasti® Jitam  bhagavatiim’° gata-[ghana*}-gagan-ibhéna Patma(dma)nibhéna [|{j*) 


Srimat Jahnavé- 


["] ya"'-kal-imala-bhy6(vy6)m-dvyabhisana-bhiskarah sva-kha(kha)dg-aika-prah[i®Jra-khandita- 


mah &* jgili- 


(°) stambha-labdha-va(ba)la-parakramah dirun-dri-gana-vidérans-ran(n)-ai(6)palabdha-vrana-vi- 


[*] bhishana-vibhishitah 
mmamah[a*jdhiraja(h*] [|j*] 


K[ i* Jnvayana-sagdtrah 


érimat-Ko[m* |ganiva[r® }mma-dha[r*}- 


[*] Tasya putrab pitur=anvigata-guna-yukté vidy[a*]- -vinaya-vih{i* }ta-vrittab samya[k®]- 


pre 


Seeund plate ; first side, 


[*] j4-pailana-miitr-[a*]dhigata-rajya-praydjand vidvat-kavi-kit chana-nikashd 


["] mahadhirijasya § priya-bhiginéyé 

["]) samabta(sta)-simanta-mandalé 

["] ha-pradhina-caaryy[d*] 
Avinita-tavi™ 


ci") 


* (r#}mma™- 


vijrimbhaména-éakti-traya-sa[th*)bhram-ivanamita- 
vidyii-vinay- -iititaya-paripit-antardtm[i*] 
vidvatsu  prata(tha)ma-ganyalbh®] 


niravagra- 
éri mat-Kohgani-madhirfjo 


[**] Tat-putra Andari. -Alatti[r*]-Pporulare-Pelnagar-ady-A(s)néka-samara-mukha-mu(ma)khi- 


ihu- 


Second plate ; second side. 
[''] ta-prah SEO CAT eal ra-vighasa-vihastikrita-K ritint-[A®]gni-mukh{6*) 
a[r* ]vvini- 


[*) ta-nimadhéyah érimat Koianivriddha-raja" [|* Tasya * cha® 1d 
rina vimbi(ditevi ites patra[h®] [cha®}durddanta. 





te Romp, mernyeetirm fe 
in a i aA 
= hdvikrams ieee tele tee ee ra 
25-2 of the Ni sgt ae the Hauke inane : 
Si eats tat 

shew is quite 7 — 
Hoation in the Howtr grant 
makes the battle oocur at 
This ia due 


to a mis- 


plated. 


aa in line G of the 


, rr 
se ine 9. of the prone sanimdrda-bhion etiegrind ; 
see lines of the t . 

— inscription, and lina 2% of | 


Read mahddhirdjieFinita-nded, 
* Head irfmat-Konganicriddhardjah, 


oper, Winona “MRR oy 
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c) seaNasipe sade ]d-makarande-pujab’”-pibjori(i® yam A*)oe-va(cha). 
[**) regan") frimat Kogatmivriddha™-raji Mokkara-dvitiya-n[i*}ma‘* bbute™ 
[**] éastrasya a yukt Somyttet te dattaka-siitra-vritti(tt4)h pranétu(t4) éiman-Maha- 


Third plate ; first mde, 
c") mien ee pitri-pai(pi)timaha-gana-yukt6 anéka-chaturddan- 
a hta(pta)-chaturudadhi-salit isvidita-yos[ih®] érimat Harivarmma-mihadhirajah™  [||*] 
Tat-pa 


te ay[i*]jagura-dévatt -pijana-pard —_ N[*Jriy’(ya)na-charap-A{nu*]ahyata[h*] 


E*] Vihear (i®]  Tat-putrafh®]  T[r*]yambake-charag-imbdrha”- 
h-pavitrikyit-6- 
["*] acaanent sva-bhuja-vavala™- -parikrama-kray@(yi)krite-rijan™ kshut ksham6"'= 
sht-pisit”*-iisa- 
Third plate; second side. 
r) entrada Kali-yuga-bals-parikram-anma**-dha[r*}mma- 


thirijah [j)*] Tat-putra[h*] érimat-Kadamba- 





[**} lani* Keiaoaare” ied ull naya-vinit-di[in*]ka[}*]  sarvva-vidy[i*]-para- 
yan[6*) niti-Gastra-nipo 
fel sr tig tyes {il*] Tad-atmaje ndit-Gdita-saliigantara-pradhi(thi)ta-Sindhurdja-dahi- 


[™*] mst) éri-Vikrama-pradhi(thi)ta-niimadhéyah érimat- Kogathnivriddhi-raj6s"*- 
haturddastasa- 


Fourth plate; first side. 
(™*] vijyastan-Adhiéata”- -vipala-mati[ bh” | vidéshaté nova-déshasya”* oniti-Gistrasya a- 
[**] pains hee -kudalé)ripu-timira-nir[i*)karan-Gdaya-bhiskarah — pravara-vidagdha- 


thes talanfi] _jan-aike-rati -pofichah™ [{|*]  Tasya putrah  anéka-samara-sampiiti-vi- 
[*"] jrimbhita-dv[i*}rada-radana-kalis-Abhigh[4* }ta-vrapa-saraha”- -bhisvad-vijaya-la- 
[*] tage nin tniia-rileraala Joti fakivi(kti)-teryaaamanviteh’ sumi- 
ma 
Fourth plate; second side. 


[*) een sam! G*]ridhite-trivargg[6*] niravadya-charita[h®] 

(") rassdrramamert¥ oa peekeitee") frimat-Kofgati-mah[a*)dhirajah savani-bhiskard 
Bhiyikra- 

ei) ma-dvitlya-nimadhéya-bhiral [I] Néndl*-héti-prab[é® jre-pravighathi(tipte-bhath(t)-0- 





| Bead mandi Read purhja. oY Read deasanna. Read gabhastimtlinad. 
Read irimat-K = be proper stent gue tack to rmmamahishe 
Aeron cores geri , in Line 33. ja, in line 6, 
eet ya ala, in come after ina, ine 


Read chaturddaia-vidyiathdn-dhigata. 
a) Head savkrdtha, ™ Peed dhorak. 
** Matre, Sragdharil. 
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Ler rah-kav[é*]t-6tthit-derig-dh(&*]r-Asv[&*]}da-pramatte-dvip gata-char ib nard 
-bhimé #a- 
[**) igrimé Pallabh(v)-éndran=narapatim=ajayayad=y6 Vilandh-ivi(bhijdhiné ri[ja®) 


Srivallabh-ikhya- 
, Fifth plate ; first side, 
[“] s=samara-éata-jay-ivipta-lakshmi-yilasah (*]  Kritvi**  Pallavam=igu _pallava-da- 
["] la-prachchhiya-durgg-[i* ]spa(spa) dan=tasy=(4*}nta[h*)pura-sundari[r=a®]pi balideahri- 
dya(tya) sadyé=ma(bha)vat - , 
[“] atmin kritya cha  tasya chakri(kra)m=akhila[m*®] ya{h] kantakiiny=agrahin(t) 
| érimin=gu(bhi)pa- | 
(*] dikhimayireMmanasijah GetI[A*}phantya-dyntih (J) Teay*n[AJanj0 nate 


[“] kéti-ratn-drkka-didhi[ti*]-virdjita-pidapatmarh** Lakshmi-svaya[th®]vrita-pati[r*}=Nnd- 
(nna) vakima-ni- 





Fifth plate; second side, 
["] m[i*] _ Sishte-priy-ri-gana-vidirapa*’gita-kitti[h*] [||*] Lakshmifsh®]* yaksha[h®]- 
sthal[é*] [y6*] hari(ra)ti Mura-ripi[h*] ki- 7 
["] ritimar | krashthum*=fubth@(shtd)  guddha  Ramasya yrittifia®] budha-jana-. 
ri(ma)hitam=minabht kim kardti nirvvimy=|ii*]}- 
(“] léka-dhortt(@*)n  para-ynvati-hard Dévaraji=pi ndyi* vita kith my(v)<dtra 
chitram parama-pa- 
["] rwmata[h*] kichchu  Gishtha-priyatvéh™ []j*] Mérd(rau)"" kaiichana-mékhal-inta- 
Vilasah sant-ivali-™* 
[“] pushpité  Kailié(s)-arddha-taté cha ésilannyand-sidiravind-dkita™ § Révi-miro- 
Sizth plate; first side, 
(“*] ta-manda-kampita-van-ibhigé cha Vindhy-lva(cha)lé gayandhy(nty)=8[r* }dra-mrind- 
(pi)la-chinda**-dhavala{ th®] 
[“] yach-chéshtitam  &k[i*]}nmarah [|]*] Yasya‘" " dv[i*]shan-nripati-vasa-grih-6dar[é* shu’ 
sady6 hata-dv[i*])rala(da)-da- 





(“) na-krit-f[m®*]gariga[h*} a(4)léki(ka)yanti © mnudit&s-surat-Avasiné ehh[a®]yG{m*} 
kita a” yani- 

{**] té mani-védikjenh (eu) |* | Eregaiiga-nimavé(dhé)yah Torenidu-ayi-nd- 

[**] ru{m*] Koigalnid-ichbehi(chchha)siramu[im*] Male-sisiramum=ile Eregaigar-kodda- 


du vramma’’- 
Sixth plate ; second side. : 
[*") déyazh Kisa(éya)pa-gbtrakk{e* ] Panekédupidi dévijchana odeyorvvi-nadiyn  ke- 
(*"] sadiyum padettadu sarvra(rvva)-pariyi(hd)ram  sivamirar prituvikiraniga- 
[") ganappan ||* MAguthlir®’-Miradivarada pippar Midadivi-nadt Mimand -[na* df 
[“] Mya titted! Panekédapidi mira bhigak(k*]=e(a)yduondu bhign - mata- 
mmoni mrirn 
[“] kodda(ttajdu kesadiyuvinadiyn tammanandorke kodda(ttn)du mouriddo(tta) onda - 


=e Seventh plate ; first side. 
[%] Nalvar=kkukandak-ell-ijvor Kalivallava(bha)r Pervvinadiy-arasar Parakamasattigal Ku. 
[*"] ppe odeyakosigakottadikivala enddiperur fdaro = samansra © Marndiira 
["] miirandeyar vediiga(?)dar Kittira vaysaru kidandeyar Pervvayala kavvichcharu 





ke- 
0d ajayad, " Metro, Sirdilavikridita. "* Read kitcha dishfa-priyatwah (V). 
; ua HE - . ni 
gE sate an = ASHTek ay, = Recah 
™ Bead Divardj-fti-vandyah (F). " Read chitianh, | © Head Mishgubir. . 
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["") pres icura{ba®]ra gegigien pemmadavara aa, hae 


A JAINA-VAISHNAVA COMPACT. 





pe- 4 
[} ys Ale Alukurakere Kusugakereya Puluin"se © Alari_AttinelvAgilkereya 


("] Kavys(?)repaliya Ane(?)trama(?}dilaga 
miirakki(?) 


(""] kodda(tta)du sikandaga vede magna * Sva-datt[i®]m para-datt[i®jm=bi(vi) yo 





["") rah 


srigi pri(ri)ahthay(Ain]  jyatiid) Krimi(he] |l* Varapasiya stsirrva{r*]> 


[*j kaviley{ uti} konda kéle eydug{am®) [||*] Panekidupadiyan yramma*’-déyami[n®*] 


do 


[**] Scha-mahip[i®]taga{ks)(n®] ak[kaih*] || Najiya] mOvatta gapdage bhatte padeys 
teruvodu ||* 





BY LEWIS RICE, C.LE., M.B.A.5. 


of Sravana-Belgols is one known 4s 
Riménujéchiri’s disana, engraved ons stone 
Bhandaira bastr. According to general belief its 
object was to dectare that no difference existed 
between the Jainns and the Vaishnavas, mean- 


ing thereby no difference on doctrinal points. — 


The following transcript and translation will 
used, which, if taken by themselves, might 
with the context, it is clear they were not 
intended to convey any such meaning, The 
expression referred to is the declaration, in the 


dred years ago in the days of Bukka Riya 


of Vijayanagar. 


The inscription is in Hale-Kannada characters 
appears the Vaishnava symbol of the trinndma, ar 
with the éankha on one side and the chakra 
on the other. It is dated in the Saka year 
1290 (A.D. 1368); and Riminujichiri could 
not therefore have had anything to do 
with it, as he lived more than two centuries 
before, But his followers, the bhaktas, or 
processions of the saints (bhavya-janangal¥) 
or Jaina, and objecting to their using the five 
big drams, 4c.,—the music (!) which is always 
mixed up as such an important element in 
these disputes. Bukka Riya seems to have 
been successful in effecting & reconcilia- 
ratify it in very interesting and significant 


manner, 

Some of the Srivaishpava terms, I have not 
mation about. If not rightly interpreted, it 
is hoped that contributors who understa 

them will come forward to explain them better. 
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chandrirkkar ullannam tappaliyade varshu- 
varshakke kottu kirttiyannu pugnyavann upir- 
| Ypsikombndn || yi midida kattaleyanno dvan 
obbanu miridavanu raja-drohi saicha-samudi- 
yakke drihi| tapasviyigali griamaniyigali yi 
dharmmava kedisididade Gaigeya tadivalli 
kavileyannn Brihmapanannn konda pipadalli 
héharu || Svadattim paradattim va yé haréti 
 Yasundbardm | shasltir varsha sahasrani vish- 
Hydm jiyaté krimih || 
TRANSLATION, 

Be it well !—Posseased of every honour, the 
great fire of the mare-faced to the ocean of 
heretics, the original slave at the lotus-feet of the 
king of Sriraiga,* donor of a path to the jewelled 
temple of the world of holy Vishou, Ram a- 
nuja triumphs, the king of royal yatis.—In 
the Saka year 1290, the year Kilaka, the lst of 
the bright fortnight of Bhitdrapada, Thursday, 
at the time when—Be it well !—the auspicious 
MaMimandaléseara, the victor over hostile 
kings, the punisher of kings who break their 
word, the auspicious Vira-Bukka-R iyo 
was conducting the government of the world, 
mutual strife having arisen between the Jains 
and the faithful’ (i.e. the Vaishnavas), the 
blessed people* (i.e, the Jains) of all the dis- 
tricts included within Anegondi, Hosapattana, 
Penagonde, and Kallehadapattana,* having 
made petition to that Bukka-Raya of the injus- 
tice done by the faithful, the Mohdrdya, under 
the hand* of the Sri-Vaishnavas of the eighteen 
districts,* especially of Kavil, Tirumale, Pero- 
mal-Kévil, and Tirundiriyar i” includi 


neya Kilaka-samvatsarada Bhidrapada éuddha 
| Brihaspativira Svasti Sriman-mahimandalé- 
évarain | ari-riyara-vibhida | bhishege-tappu- 
vi-riiyara-ganda | Sri-Vira-Bukka-Rayann pri- 
thvi-rijyava miduve kaladalli Jouarigu bhak- 
turiga samvijiv-idalli Anegondi Hosapattana 
Penagonde Kallehada-pattana valagida samns- 
ta-nida-bhavya-janaigalu || 4 Bukka-Riyahge 
bhaktara miiduva anyiyaigalanna binnaham 
madaligi Kévil Tirumale Perumil-kévil Tirn- 
niriyanaporamn mukbyavada sakal-ichiryarn 
fukala.samayagalu sakala-satvikaru méshtikarn 
tirumani-tiruvidi-tanniravaru nal-vérr-cotu- 
titaingaln sanmata-bévakkala Tirnkula-Jiim- 
bavakula-valagida hadineptu-nida Srivaishna- 
vari kaiyyallu Mahifriyann Vaishnava-dar- 
sannkke yi Jaina-duréanakke yént bhédav=ill= 
eodu Riyanu Vaishnavara kaiyyallu Jainara 
kai vididu kotta yf Jaina-darfanakke pirvva- 
maryyideyalln pafcha-mahi-vidyafgalu kala- 
éavu salluvodu| Jaina-daréanakke bhaktara- 
degeyinda hini vriddhiylidero Vaishiava-bini 
vriddhiyigi palisuvadu| yi maryyideyallu 
yella rijyadolag ullaha bastigalige Srivaishna- 
vara Sisanava-nettu pilisuvaro | chandrirkkn- 
sthayiyAgi Vaishuava-samayova Jaina-darsana- 
va rakshisikonda. bahavudu | Vaishnavara 
Jainara vandu bhédavigi kinaldgadu || Sri- 
janahgala anumatadinds Belugala-tirthadalli | 
dolag ullaitaha Jtinara bigilu-dattaneyagi 
mane-manege varshakke ] vandu hana kottn 4 
yattida honnifge dévara afiga-raksheke yippatt- 
fla misanta vittu mikka-honniige jirona-Jini- 
layangalige sbdhey-antikonda yi maryyideyallu 






































ars repreeat the Jun 

* Anegondi, more common! re , is on the 
Tuogabhadri, on the appasibe side the Footy the | 
former city of Vijay r: Penagopde, | y 


ths other dere plsbal 1 6 bes bao | 

* Kaiyyallu; from this it would appear that a written 
agreement was taken from them. 

* A term weed in other inscriptions with reference to 
ap Meer: 

' Kovil ie Sriratga or Seringam: Tirumale is Trj 
in Kadape district : Parumal-kbvil is Kabehi or Coupons 
ram: Tirundriyans m is Mélukote in Mysore. 

* The samays were disaris or Vaishnava religious 
mondicants, invested with authority as censors of morals, 
No religions ceremon OT mua ; ooo ae 

thont gaining ihakr counts payment | 
Under the former native Rijas the cffiva was farmed 
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of the holy trident-mark,™* of the holy feet™ 
and the drawers of water, the four (fhrones)™ 
and the eight #éfas,™ the instractors of the true 


faith,” the Tirukuls and Jimbavakula"— | 


declaring that between the Vaishnava daréa- 


difference whatever, the king, taking the hand 
of the Jains and placing it in the hand of the 
Vaishnavas (decreed as follows):—In this 
Jaina dariana, according to former custom, 
the five big drums" and the kalada™ (or vase) 
will (conéinae fo) be need. If to the Jaina 
should arise, it will be protected (in the same 


manner) as if injury to the Vaishnavas had 


arisen. In (the matler of) this custom, the 
Srivaishnavas will set up the decree in all the 
bastis® throughout the kingdom. As long as 
sun and moon endore, the Vaishnava samaya 
will continue to 





The Vaishnavas cannot (be allowed to) look | 
upon the Jainas as in a single respect different. | 


The fdtas“ of holy Tirumale, by consent of 
the blessed people of the whole kingdom,— 
the Jainas throughout the whole kingdom 


by house one fonam a year {to provide) for the 
na“ and this Jaina dariaxa* there was no | 


personal protection of the god” at the firtha 
of Belugula—will with the gold so raised 
appoint month by month twenty servants for 
the personal protection of the god,” and with 
purify the ruined Jinilayas’’: and as long as 
sun and moon endure, allowing no failore in 


This role now made whoso transgresses is a 
traitor to the king, # traitor to the assembly 
and the congregation.“ Behe devotee, or be 
he village hesdman, that destroys this work of 





——————— 


MISCELLANEA. 


ANOTHER BHAUMAYANTRA.* 
With reference to the Bhaumayantra obtained 


in MalwS, and published by Dr. Hultzsch in this | tw 


Journal, anfe Vol. XIII. p. 138f., 1 give here an 
account of another,—obtained by my father, 
about forty years ago, from a gentleman who 
got it in Benares,—which has recently come into 


my possession. The plate ia nearly 7} inches 
aquare, inscribed with an equilateral triangle, | 


which, again, is subdivided into twenty-one equi- 
lateral triangles, each containing, in good Nagari 
characters, the mystic syllable Ow, a name of the 
planet Mars in the dative singular, the noun manah 
“adoration,” and, lastly, a numeral. At the 

4 The ndma or friandma, the symbol of the Vaish- 
nares, 

" Tirnvitifortirwradi. | 

i The word following spray four’ is not very cloar, 


but it ecoma to refer to the occupants of four thrones 
but i seome to refer Mo Spoiuted’ by Rimanujachiri 
. ‘Tums, r and Wallin: 














iterally grandfather. Certain Vaishpara 
" order are os ea i 
Edminujéchiri who were calle the aeheecdip peje. 
it "Thia term ia not clear, and one copy makes it 
eimant pieakbala (F). It probabl ly refers to an inferior 
class of Seeices kecaharh eedoe tne (dtavngala, 


4 ‘The Tirn-kula and Jimbars-kula are two tribes of 


etill so called. They are ted 





Lo a eadans. Hence they hare the 
entering the temple once a year to pay the 





Om Bhimiputriya namak 2. 
Ob Rinahartré namab 3. 


Oth Samaighnd . . pakarhya nama 10 (two let- 
tera illegible in the middle). 

Vol IL p 2. . 
- On this term I have remarked in the introduction. 
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(ch Dharitmajdya namih 11. 

Oca Kujdya namab 12. 

(nn Bhaumiya namah 13. 

Oi Bhitiddya namah 14. 

Orn Bhominandanfya namah 15. 

Oy A(n)giraldya namah 16. 

Om Yamiya namah 17. 

Osh Sarvarigipahirakys namab 18. 

Ori Vrishtikartré namab 19, 

Me Vrishtyapahartré namah 20. 

Om SarvakAmaphalapradiya namah 21. 

The eight weapon-names on the marging are 
ghardm, éaktihs (spear), silam (pike), dhanuh 
(bow), daram (arrow), gaddm (club), saradam, and 


a word ending in -anam or -daam, These names — 
do not occur on the Malwd plate; and in No. 10_ 


Dr. Hultzach gives Sdmagdnaya(dri)pdika)rdya, 
adding that he is unable to explain this word. 
In No. 20 be hos Vrishtihartré. 

In No. 1 Mangala (propitious) is an euphe- 
mistic name for Mars. The names in Noa. 2, 11, 
12, 13, and 15 mean son of the earth ; Rinahar- 
tri (No, 3) means debt-destroyer; aa Vrishtya- 
pahartri (No, 20) means rain-destroyer. Yama 
(No. 17) is elsewhere used as a name of Saturn. 
As to the weapon-names, I shall be gratefol if any 
Sanakritist will explain ghard and varada. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
AnoTruen Macazonic Veest or Guwan Ear, 


tressed in the forest for many days, while the 


| evil-minded Duryédhana reigned asa king. Of 


a truth—“ Everything depends on seizing the 
opportunity (asd not on individual merif)." 
G. A, GuIEEson. 
THE PEOVERBS U# ALI EBN ABI TALEBL. 
Translated by EK. T. Beat, MW.A., M.E.A.8., 
Continued from p. 206, 
260. A wise youth is better than an old fool. 
261. It is better to boast of virtue than of 


262. The speech of a map plainly shows what 
is in his heart. 

263. A generous infidel may hope for Paradise 
more than an avaricious Muhammadan. 

284. To be ungrateful to a benefactor destroys 


the benefit. 


265. Gentlenesa of speech is the bond of hearts. 
266. There is no rest for the envious. 

267. If a man could see the end of his life and 
how quickly it is reached, he would hate riches 
268. Great are the anxieties of a man who plans 
great things. 

269. He who ia silent does not repent. 

270. Itis better to be alone than to converse 
with a bad man. 


reraat yaaa Ty 271, He is your friend who does not oppose you. 
Se: grat ¢.ferar thane | 272. A future life harasses the fortunate man, 
= Wea WATE: Sear but this world in which he lives, worries the 
eH re PRE Sl | miserable. 
BOOE NOTICE, 


Aw EXAMTmaTion oF THE CLamms oF IsHMAEL AS 
VIEWED BY THE McHAMMADANS, J. D. Bars. 
Lazarus & Co., Allen » London. 


This in in avers] wave a vemarkable book. It 
professes to be the first chapter of the first section 
of an immense work that the author has on 
hand, entitled Studies in Islam. This first chap- 
ter is im iteelf a book of pp. 352 and riz, 
including index, of long primer type, 8vo. The 
fact-of ita being treated as only a chapter of a 
larger work haa forced the author into ita chief 
defect, as it has obliged him to carry on a long- 
rustained argument consisting of many parts 
without a break. The result is that it is difficult 


to find one’s way about it. As the work of a | 


Baptist Missionary it is naturally controver. 
wal, and ia in fact on attack on the cardinal 
Muhammadan doctrine that Ishmael and not 
Isaac was the “ Child of Promise.” It istherefore a 


fitting commencement of a general attack along 
the whole line of Muhammadan dogma. It is not 
our intention here to enter into the merits of 
this old controversy, but we gladly point to this 
learned work na containing the gist of all that 
haa been said up to date on both sides; and as the 
arguments of necessity embrace important pointe 
in the history, ethnology and etymology, aa well as 
in the religion of the Arabs, and as the anthor 
gives chapter and verse for every statement, the 
work is a mine of accurate information on most 
matters which Orientalista hold to be of value. 
It is to be hoped that the author will be encouraged 
by ita reception to rapidly proceed with the 
remainder of his Studies.” He is, of course, well 
known for his Hind? Dictionary, and now we find 
him equally familiar with Arabic and the Muham- 
madan side of an Indian Missionary's labours. 


° 
-_ 
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Drawn by EF. Behateok 
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B z REHATSER. 






q thir way to Bombay by ener oy ad | 
is not known, and their poss 





inform me that he had purchased them from 
various persons, strangers in Bombay, such ns 
Armenians, dc. I have represented the actual 
size of these icons, because a reduction to a 
smaller scale would have considerably interfered 
with the distinctness of the figures, religions 
symbols, and ted by them. 


inscriptions 
The ground of two pieces, No. 1. and No. IL, | 


is enamelled in blue as shown in the draw- 
ings, all the rest retain the natural yellow 
of the brass. Some of the pieces have been 
used as amulets, and were, no doubt, worn 
suspended from the neck, as appears from. the 
hinges and loops through which strings for that 
purpose were passed. : 

This piece opens like a book, and to give a 
clear idea of it I have represented it in three 
figures; namely the outside, then opened, and 
lastly the thickness. ) 

The outside contains an oval surrounde. 
ornaments, The cross in the oval is flanked 





by a spear and a reed, the one with which the | 


side of Jesus was pierced, and the other show- 
ing the sponge in which vinegar wns given him 
to drink (Matt. xxvii. 48). The separnte 
letters scattered over the ground are initials, 
of God ( Yiews Christos, seen Bojyth"), are given 
in on abridged form aa indicated by the curved 
lines above them ; thus the monograms (Gand 
XG which stand for Yieus and Christos occor 
also on other pieces. 

evn hedrad emit octets aes 
interior of a building with three arches ; the 
central one, which is alao the largest, surmounted 
by a head with wings attached, being occupied 
by the Madonna with her infant, and the 
lateral ones by the heads of persons entering 
the edifice, Under the Madonna, who is flanked 


by winged guardian angels holding wands, 
there is a corpse in a horizontal position, but — 


with the head ae oteney raised. At each side of 


wessor, who kindly | 
allowed ‘ime to-malce copies of them, could only — 





l cchee ys tna as cao eae 
from a book which each holds with his two 
hands, Just under the right hand of the Ma- 
donna there is a globe surmounted by a cross 
(the symbol of dominion) held out on a rod 
to the corpse by a bearded man, near whom 
also others are standing, but the full stature of 
the foremost only is shown. Near the head of . 
the corpse a man is standing with a censer 
suspended by chains, for the purpose of being 
swung about in ceremonies of fumigation ; the 
person in his rear is a woman, apparently 
weeping. The two small figures under the 
bier represent an angel and a demon, the for- 
mer attacking the latter with an uplifted sword 
in his right hand, whilst that in his left is held 
downwards. The demon, apparently desiring 
to ward off the attack, touches the coffin whilst 
doing so, but is unarmed. It will be observed 


| that each of the prominent persons has a halo 


of sanctity round the head, except the demon 
in the foregronnd. 

The right side of the opened piece has in 
the centre an oval occupied by the full stature 
of the Saviour, emitting rays of light in all 
directions. On the top of the oval are the mono- 
grams [G and XQ in a small quadrangle. 
In the foreground on the left side a man in a 
kneeling position uppears, whose hand is 
grasped by Jesus; on the right there are two 
women, likewise kneeling, and above them two 
persons, one of whom appears to be a king and 
the other a warrior, with a spiked helmet, A 
sea of the tops of human heads above, closes 
the picture, as in the preceding piece. On the 
frame above, the inscription has now the follow- 
ing form BOCKPCCCIIC xTBO which must 
be read Voskresenié Christovo, meaning “ Resur- 
rection of Christ.” 

Of the thickness no other description i ne- 
cessary except to mention that the drawing 
shows how the two tablets, of which the piece 
is composed, are held together by the hinges. 
One of the holes on the top through which o 
string for suspension may be passed is also 
shown, as well oa 6 ae of iron-wire which 
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passes through the binges and holds them to- 
gether, but sticks out above. 
II. 
Those who are familiar with the symbolism 


of the Eastern and Roman Catholic Churches, | 


will easily understand what the small head 
of the old bearded man representa and the 
dove beneath it, flanked by two angels with 
their heads down and feet upwards. The 


body on the crucifix appears to be dressed in | 


a coat, but the arms and legs are left bare. 
Near it are the spear and the reed, as seen also 
on the outside view of No. I. Of the imscrip- 
tion round the cross I was able to make 
out with certainty only the word Raspyatid, 
which means “ Crucifixion.” 
of this piece vestiges of several lines of 
writing occur, which, not having been en- 
graved deep enough, forbishing has nearly 
effaced. 
ITI. 

On the top of this piece, which is a little 
damaged, a person in a standing position with 
covered head appears to be reading from a 
book on the pulpit in front; both the lower 
compartments however contain Christ as the 
central figure. In the upper one he is repre- 


sented as taking a person by the hand in the 


same way as in the position of No. I, super- 
scribed Resurrection; this person, as well as the 
one on the mght side, is a female. Christ 
stands under an arch surmounted by a small 
ring. In the lower compartment he is repre- 
people with both his hands stretched out, and 
above his head is a small oval containing the 
bust of a man with an angel on each side. 
The few words occurring over each of these 
two scenes | was unable to make out satisfac- 
torily. 
I¥. 

The small quadrangle above, contains a head 
with rich locks, probably intended to represent 
hair on both sides of the beard ; the two usnal 
monograms |G and XG occur on the frame 
above, andalsoa haloof sanctity around the head. 
On the back there is asmall ring—not seen in 
the drawing—for suspending this icon from 
the neck. The big figure below bears on the 
frame the superscription Svyati Nikolas meaning 


On the back | 





“St. Nicholas.” Having been a bishop he is 


| represented with the two forefingers of the right 


hand prominent, which are thus separated 


from the others, and gently striking the cheek 
of a person receiving the Sacrament of Con- 


firmation; and in the left he holds a short 
Byzantine cross. His robe of gold brocade is 
richly adorned with flowery devices, and over it 
he wears two stoles, with crosses embroidered 
upon them. Above the heads of the two 
the monograms |G XO and MP which stand 
for Yisws Christos and Maria, may be observed. 
A small hole is broken out of this icon on 
Vv. 

represents St, Nicholas, flanked by two little 
busts resting on clouds. To judge from the 
two hinges, this may have been the door of a 
book-like piece similar to No. I, but inferior 
in size and execution. The ring above in- 
dicates that it may also have been worn as 
an amulet suspended from the neck. 

This is the only piece the reverse of which 
is ornamented; accordingly two views of it 
are given, namely the front and the rear, the 
ornaments of which also display but poor 
workmanship. 

VI. 

This figure is apparently the oldest, and 
seems neither to be of Russian design nor of 
sacred import, unless we indulge by a stretch 
of imagination in the supposition that this 
young Indy with almond eyes had attained 
sanctity by subdaing the two besetting sins 
of her sex, loquacity and vanity, keeping them 
firmly under control as she grasps in her fists 
Her only unintelligible ornament is on the 
centre of her bust; the necklace and brace- 
lets ore distinct enongh, The head-dress 
appears not to be a cap, but the Arab kerchief, 
over which a fillet of camel hair is thrown, 
according to the fashion of the country. Just 
over the fillet there is a ring in the centre. 
It would be natural to expect an inscription 
ander this bust, bat even & magnifying glass 
could reveal nothing more than the few paltry 
curves of foliage or of serpents shown in the 
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THE PRINCE THAT WAS THREE TIMES SHIPWRE 


A EKaswret Tate." 

There was a very wise and clever king, who 
equally as wise and clever as hus father." 
One day the king, wishing to test the wisdom 
it so wisely and go well. Said he," Is it through 
my own good fortune, or your mother's, or 
replied: “It is by your own good fortune, 07 
king, our father, that you have this kingdom 
youngest son was thus inquired of, he answered, 
obtained through his own good fortune and not 
another's." 

The king was as much enraged at the bold 
and decided reply of his youngest son as he 
ling answers of the other three sons. In o 
wrathfol tone, he said, “ Was not I a wise and 
powerful king before thou wast conceived in 
the womb? This kingdom and power did not 
come with thy birth, O proud and stupid boy ! 
Away! away!" and then calling the door- 


The boy, however, did not require any press- 
ing to go. Being of s most determi termined and 
packed opa few necessaries, and left the palace. — 





Soon afterwards, the king's anger having in the 
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going on. 

Great was the sorrow in the Court that day. 
A veil of mourning and lamentation shrouded 
the city and people. But none could tell the 
anguish of the exiled prince's wife, and none 
could comfort her. She tore her beantiful 
hair, she beat her milk-white breasts, she cast 
aside her jewels and ornaments, and was as one 
mad and about to die. Finally, she decided 
dréssed herself like a female fagir and went 


her husband. 


It was not long before she succeeded in 


| reaching him, for love had made her feet swift, 


joyed at seeing her, and lavished upon her all 
the affection which she deserved. With her 
he felt rich and happy, and cared not to occupy 


| himself again with the business and excitement 


of the court. “What is thy thought, O my 
beloved, the light of my eyes?" said he. 
“Shall we not abide here in the woods, and 
live upon what this bow and sling shall bring 
us? She consented, and for some time the 
days and weeks passed pleasantly, until one 
day the bow and the sling lost their charm, 
affairs continued, so that at last, feeling very 
hungry, they were obliged to leave their jungle- 
home and beg by the wayside, and in the far- 
scattered villages around. In the course of 
expanse of waters; and as they watched the 


nee they thonght that they were living waters, 
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on a certain in way, but it was in vain that 
the measengera recounted to him the king's 
nguish and how his Majesty would load 
him with honours and presents if he would 


* Told s Brihman named Mukund Biyi, who 
reside oh Cosel . He beard it from o Musal 
ifn, E oocurrence of the word " God’ in 


they did not 


and that they were trying to swallow them up 
and all the country behind them. Nevertheless 
dread the sea, but the rather 
wished to live upon it, and tried hard to get 
the sailors of some of the ships which now 
and again touched at the port of that place 
to let them sail with them. But the sailors 


| 








always refused, because the prince and his wife | 


were so poor and had nothing to give them. 
At length, however, one day, a trader, kind 
and wealthy, heard of their desire, and per- 


ceiving that they were gentle-mannered 


people and of a good countenance, he had 
compassion upon them, and engaged for them 


a berth on board one of the vessels then about | 
to start on some distant voyage. Before they 


left the trader inguired who they were, and 
whence they came, and what was their inten- 


tion. “ For surely,” he said, “ Ye both areof 
princely mien and countenance, and by some 


foul trickery have become thns poor and 
helpless." “Troe, trnoe,” replied the young 


prince weeping; and he related to him all 


his history. 
“Tam @ prince,” said he, 
“Of splendid destiny, 


Through me alone the king doth role and power 


obtain. 
“ But on an evil day 
Did my fond father say, 
‘Whose fortune is it—mine or thine, by which 
I rule ?' 
“T told him, ‘ Mine, O King.’ 
Said he, ‘What, thine! What thing 


Is this Away, O proud and foolish child, far 


hence !’ 
“ And so my home I left, 
OF father's love bereft, 
And wandered far and lone into the desert 
“Then came my wife to me, 
And we lived happily, 
Till bow and string refused me help to strike 
my prey. 
‘Next hunger drove us forth 
East, West, and South, and North, 
To seek for bread and shelter with a beggar's 


cry. 
“ And then God brought as here 
To give ua such good cheer 
As thy kind sympathy and help provideth 
Ws, 


“© friend, to thee long life 
And happiness without strife, 
And after death to dwell in richest joys 
above." 


The trader was so much moved by the | 


prince's touching tale that he conld scarcely 
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ng. “I know that what you 
have said is correct,” he said, “because as 








soon as you left your father’s kingdom, my 


agent, who lives there, sent me word that a 
foreign force had entered the city, slain many 
of the inhabitants, and taken the king and his 
brothers, tugether with their wives and famili 


prisoners.” When the prince heard this he 


wept bitterly, and mourned his poverty and 
helplessness to afford succour to his father and 
brethren and people, whom he so loved. It 


should be to have left the city before these sad 
events occurred. The prince was of far too 


noble a character to attend to such words—nay, 
| berather reproached himself the more, knowing 





that if he had but tarried at home, these things 
would not have happened. 

sailing with a boisterous wind not far from the 
country where they hoped to disembark; but 


mountains high, threatening every moment ta 
overwhelm the ship, All hands were at work 
and everything was done that could be done 
for the safety of the crew. For houra and 


| hours they thus lingered between life and 


death, until at last one great wave, awifter and 
larger than the rest, broke upon the ship, so 
that it divided into two pieces and everyone 
and everything were swept into the waters, 
Qnly two were saved, and these two were the 
prince and his wife, who had caught hold of 
“sparanda plank from the wreck and were 
thus carried to the shore. The Prince, how- 


ever, Was carried to one part of the country, 


whilst the princess floated to another part, per- 


where the princess landed was near a large 
garden, which had evidently heen laid out 
leafless. As soon, however, as the princess 
approached its walls the trees and shrubs be- 
gan to freshen and here and there a tiny bud 


| wppeared. Great was the surprise of the head. 


gardener when, on going his customary round 
af inspection the followirg morning, he noticed 
these things, He had come as ngual to give 
they might be uproote: and taken awny for 


| fuel or other purposes, but lo! there was life 


for that day, as there was no work for them. 
The gardener then hastened to inform his 
master, who was the king of that country, 
exceedingly glad to hear it, and thought that 
at last God would canse the trees to bring 
forth froit and the flowers to blossom in the 
garden, over which he had expended so large a 
sum of money, Then the gardener returned 
once more to feast his eyes upon the new sight 
and saw & woman squatting by the gate. 


and what she had come for; but never a word | 


escaped the princess's lips; and so he left her. 
The place where the prince arrived, turned 


out to be close to the walls of a large and 


magnificent city. In the course of his pere- 
and redolent with perfumes. He looked 
within the entrance gate, but dared not ven- 
ture right in, as seeing no person there, he 
entering and therefore stopped. He was still 
there, looking at this wonderful sight, when the 
royal gardener came. Seeing a man at the 
gate gazing with such longing eyes upon the 
flowers he suspected that he had trespassed 
inside the garden and stolen some of them, and 
for the moment he was filled with fear and 


do to him if such were the case. But when 
felt rather pleased with the stranger, and per- 
ceiving that he was clever and gentle, he asked 
who he was and what business he had there. 
“T am a beggar come from # far country,” was 
the reply. “Then follow me,” enid the gar- 
dener. “I will make some arrangement for 
your food and clothes.” Of course the beggar- 
prince was only too delighted, and followed the 
gardener to his house. There it was told how 
that he was @ poor man want ing upon the 


face of the earth for a bit of bread; and food 


waa set before him, and clothes provided, and 


he waa invited to draw near to the fire and 
warm hia shivering limbs, During conversa- 


tion the stranger-uest asked why the gardener 
0 Of, Wide-swake Stories, pp. 150, 151. 


that it was the order of the 
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Gowers should be provided every day for the 
pleasure of the royal household. Hence his 


extreme care over the garden that no flowers 


be stolen, lest there should not be sufficient 
daily for the palace. “I wish,” said the prince, 
“that you would allow me to arrange these 
flowers into bouquets, They would look so 


' much more beantifal, and his Majesty the 


ing would be so much better pleased with 
them.” The gardener consented, and presently 
there were several bouquets of flowers tastefully 
saw the beantiful bouquets, were greatly 
pleased, and giving many presents to the 


| flowers every day." The gardener made his 


obsisance and departed. 
On reaching his house he told his wife of 
the pleasure of the king, and of the many 


all this honour was through his skill, and that 
he must abide in their honse and arrange the 
flowers every day, because if he now left them 
the king would not have his wish, and perhaps 
would imprison him (the gardener) or take 
away his life. The prince thinking that no- 
thing better would offer itself, at all events for 
a long time, readily complied. And so matters 
continued. Every day the king and the royal 
household were delighted with the most deli- 
cious bouquets of flowers, and every day the 
gardener returned with rich rewards. 
Becoming more and more wealthy, and 
loving money the more as it increased to 
him, the gardener and his wife were somr- 
times filled with terrible fears lest their guest, 
the prince, should suddenly depart and leave 
them as they were before. Accordingly they 
hit upon» plan to marry him to their only 
daughter, that he might be certain not to 
leave them; for said they, “though he came to 
us in great distress, yet how do we know that 
he is not some great man reduced by trickery 
At all events 
he is wise and skilful, and of « noble coun- 
tenance, and by bis means we have attained to 
this great wealth.” And so it was arranged 
to ask the prince to marry the gardener’s 
daughter. The prince at first demurred, bat 





afterwards consented, on condition that he 
should be allowed to depart when and whither 


he wished. The gardener readily complied, | 
making sure in his own mind that if the 


stranger were once settled and comfortable in 
his own house, he would not care to leave it." 
The marriage took place, and there was moch 
money spent and great rejoicings. All things 
went smoothly for a while and everybody 
seemed as happy as could be, until one day 
the gardener could not go to the palace, 
and so was obliged to-ask his son-in-law to go 
instead of him and take the bouquets of flowers. 


He did so, but on returning the king's daugh- | 


ter met him, and seeing that he was clever, 


yentle, and handsome, she at once fell in love | 


with him, and ordered one of her female atten- 
dants to follow him and see where he lived, 
She saw him enter the gardener's house, and 
came and told her mistress a9. On the follow- 


ing morning the princess sent to the gardener, — 
telling him on no account to let this young man | 


go, but to give him food, and supply him with 
everything that he might require. The gar. 
dener was astonished at this strange order, and 
went immediately to tell his wife and son-in- 
law. “What is it that thou hast done?” he said 
to the latter, “to provoke this request ? Hast 
thou seen the princess, spoken to her, or looked 
upon her with eyes of love? Tell me the reason 
of this strange order.” The prince acknow- 
ledged that he had seen the king's daughter, 
when returning from the palace; but that he 
had scarcely noticed her—much less spoken to 
her, Great was the suspense until the reason 
was known. 

Meanwhile the princess lost her appetite and 
became very pale and weak. When her mother 
noticed that she was getting thin and sickly 
she begged her daughter to tell her if there 
Was any pain or sorrow, and if so she should 
tell her that it might be remedied. Or, per- 
haps, she wanted something; if so let her make 
these wants known, and the king would satisfy 
she should pine away like this and die, “O 
mother, dear mother !" replied the princess, “ it 
is not that I am in pain, or that any one has 
grieved me; but God has guided hither the 


* Gardeners and eat fumiliee ogcupy a prominent 
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whom I love, and whom I wish to 
“ Tell me," said the queen, “ who he is, and 
where he dwells, and I will inform the king 
that a message may be sent for him.” 
“Tt is the young man," answered the 
princess, “‘ who resides with our chief gardener, 


man 


| that wise and handsome man, who brought the 
flowers here the other day for the gardener.” 


The queen was astounded at her daughter's 
request, and begged her to consider what she 
was asking for. “A gardener's lackey!" 
said she. “With such would a princess fain 
unite herself? The idea is preposterous. 
Surely, my daughter must be mad !’’ 

“Tam not mad, dear mother,” answered the 

princess. “This man is not of mean birth, as 
you suppose. He is of a noble type of coun- 
tenance and of educated manners, which 
bespeak high blood and gentle training. Send 
and inguire, I pray thee, and see if this is not 
80." 
The queen promised to do so. When the 
king heard the reason of his daughter's indis- 
position, he, too, was very mach astonished, 
but thinking that there might be some truth 
in the princess's surmisings, he deferred speak- 
ing to her, until he had sent an‘ ascertained 
who and whence this young man was, 

The gardener told the king's messengers all 
that he knew about his son-in-law :-— 

“It was a beggar that I saw— 
Bat now my handsome son-in-law— 
A-guzing at the garden gate 
In wretched guise and piteous state, 
“T thought at firat he had been within 
The closely-guarded garden green, 
Bu: finding every flower entire 
I quickly stayed my ill-roused ire, 


‘“‘And tempted by his pleasant face 
I asked him—did he want a place ? 
If so, then he could follow me 
“ And he consenting came to us 
And stayed—as you may well suppose— 
For sach a clever gardener he,— 
Without his aid I could not be. 
2 Tal fine ; 4 j : = A : a 
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With gifts of coin and clothes and food : 
* And now to you I have frankly shown 
Will of his mercy pardon me. 
“ Bat who he is, or whence he came, 
Or even of the stranger's namo 
told his fortune unto me. 






















concerning this underling, summoned the head- 
“Now tell me," said his Majesty, “ Who is 


this man? Whence came he? What is his 


business here? How didst thou find him? 
What does he in thy house? And tell me, 
too, of his behaviour and attainments. What 
is thy own opinion of this man ?” 

The gardener then again told all he knew 
about his son-in-law—how he met with him, 
had pity upon him, and married him to his only 
aghter because he made bouquets which de- 
lighted the king ; how wise and skilful he was in 
all manner of conversation and work ; and how 

ntle, good, and kind he was. Not one thing 
did the head-gardener keep back of all that 
he knew about his son-in-law. 
dismissed him, bidding him not to fear, a5 no 
harm, but rather good, would happen to him 


to bring him word again. He bade him be 
very careful in his obser ions, ag it was his 
(the king's) intentio if possible, to marry this 





“Tt was quite true," he said to the king, 
“what the gardener told you. But may it 
see him.” 

Tho king was pleased to do 50, and soon the 

under-gardener stood before him. A little 
| conversation and observation served to conviner 
the king that this man was no ordinary 
personage; and so he informed him of his 
of similar mind. “‘ Will you agree and become 
the king's son-in-law ?” 

“] will,” be replied, “but only on the con- 
dition that you allow me to leave the country 
whenever I wish.” 

The king promised, and at once gave orders 
for a certain house adjoining the palace to be 
prepared for him and for clothes and jewels 
| and the richest food to be provided for him, #90 
that in every way he might be as the king's 
| son-in-law, and every cause for reproach re 
moved. It was so; and soon all the people, 
even the wazirs, began to acknowledge him ax 
one great and wise in the land, and the ac- 
cepted son-in-law of their king. 

In course of time the marringe took place. 
There were great-rejoicings, such as had never: 
been known in the city before. The air was 
filled with gladness, and everybody was arrayed 
in his gayest and his best—the poor, also, were 
well-clothed, well-fed, and loaded with pre- 
sents, The praises of the king and the queen 
and the bride and bridegroom were in the 
mouths of everyone ; and never did there appear 
such a glad and happy city. 

And so matters continued. The king had 
no reason to regret the union, for his gou-in- law 
increased in knowledge, wisdom, and popmla- 
rity. He knew all languages, could solve the 
most difficult questions, and was most holy 
tending to the cries of the sick wand the dis- 
tressed, Only one thing seemed against him, 
and that was his refusal to attend the darbar 
(or hall of audience). 

One day his wife asked him the reason of 
| his mot doing so, “ It is not meet,” she added, 
“that you; the king's son-in-law, shoald always 
be absent from the great assembly. You 
at all events, a little interest in the government 

of the country, whose king iu your wife's 
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father.” The prince, fcr he was now a re. 
cognised prince, then told her that he was a 
prince by birth, and that his father was ruler 
over a larger and more powerful country than 


that in which he was now living. He told her 
also how he had arrived in her father’s conntry, | 
and all that had happened to him, and 


added, that his heart: longed to visit once 
more his home and fatherland, However, 
he saw the wisdom of what she advised, and pro- 
mised henceforth toattend the king's court. Ac- 
cording|y the prince was presentin the darhdr on 
the following morning, arrayed in his best and 
looking most noble and handsome, The king 
was exceedingly pleased to see his son-in-law, 
and gave him the seat of honour, and especially 
consulted him concerning the present pressing 
difficulties of the country. Thus matters 


continued. The prince went regularly to the | 
court and in all affairs behaved himself 


so wisely and so well, that the king loved 
him more than any of his other sons, and 


especially so, when he heard from his daughter 


that her husband was a great prince in his 
own right, but that he had been obliged by 
unkindness to leave his country and beg for 
bread in a foreign land. The king’s love and 


attention knew no bounds, when he had aacer- | 
tained for certain that his favourite Bon-in-law 


wae of noble birth also. He told him all his 
private affairs and all the secret state difficy]. 
tes; im all matters he sought his counsel, 
and at all times he wanted his society, 

“Thou hast become an absolute necessity 
to me, O my son-in-law,” he eaid to him one 
day. “Think not, I pray thee, of ever leaving 
me. Ask what thou wilt and thon shalt 
obtain it here,” 

Now when the other sons-in-law and song of 
the king perceived the Areat affection of his 
Majesty for the new prince, and how that he 
seemed to be unable to move or stir without 
him, they; were filled with jealousy, and plotted 
together how they might estrange him from 
the royal favour. They did not know that he 
was a born prince, and therefore ¢ skilful 
archer, but supposed that he waa only the 
gardener’s son, and consequently would he 
altogether ignorant of the née of the bow, and 


the habita of wild animals; and so they sug- | 


gested to the king that they should go on q 
shooting expedition and that this Prince should 
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sccompany them. The king is , and 


expressed a wish to his favourite son-indaw 


that he also should go a-hunting. The prince 
said that he would obey his royal pleasure ; 
but on leaving his father-in-low's presence he 
appeared to be going to his own house. This’ 
furnished rather a good joke to the other 
word, saying, “There goes that gardener's 
son to his house. Of coarse he cannot shoot 
or ride, Aha! Aha! Whom have we fora 
relation, and confidant of the king? And so 
they mocked him, and afterwards went to the 
king, and said, “He whom thou orderest to 


|B with us, thy favourite son-in-law in whom 


thou trustest, mast surely be of low degree, 
for he shirks this expedition: and rightly so, 
perhaps, knowing that he cannot well tare 
part in it.” Thus did they endeavour to turn 
the king's mind againat his favourite son-in-law. 
But besides the thought that their brother- 
they had an idea also that he could not ride. 
instroctions to the grooms that if prince 
went shooting with them, he was to be mount- 
ed on a certain mad mare which was kept 
Separate in the royal stables, and which no 
man had yet been able to ride, Hov ver, 
their envied brother-in-law was a magnifi- 
cent horseman as well, In short 
nothing he had not thoroughly mastered, and. 
60 when he had gone home and uainted 
his wife with his intentions, and fully armed — 
himself, he went to the royal stables, and on 
asking for a horse, was told that the mad mare 
was the only ‘beast available. All the other 
animals belonged to different members of the 
royal family and would be presently required, — 
as everybody wag going with this «& p edition, | 
However, the prince did not care what beast 
he rode as long as it was strong of limb and 
swift of foot, and so he mounted the mad 
mare without any hesitation. As will be ima- 
gined the mare only became more mad at 








touch the ground. Firm ase rock the prince 


retained 





shot a jackal, a bear, and a leopard. Not being» 


able to take them away with him for want of 
help he cat off the jackal’s tail, the bear's nose, 
and the leopard’s ear and left the jungle. 
Now the other princes, thinking that the 
favourite prince had gone to his honse, did 


not start so early, and when they did go, | 


they went by another road to the hunting 


ground. On reaching it they discovered 
the corpses of the three animals which the 
other prince had killed and left, and having been 
unsuccessful in shooting any animal themselves, 
should be taken to the king and presented as 
having been shot by them." 

On reaching home the favourite prince's 
quickly. “Perhaps,” she remarked, “thou 
‘hast not been shooting.” But he drew from 
his pocket the tail of the jackal, the nose of 
the bear, and the ear of the leopard, and 
showed them to her, saying that he had left the 
hodies of these three animals in the jungle, as 
he had nobody to bring them away for him. 
following morning, just before the business of 
the darbdr commenced, the king inquired what 
jealous princes quickly answered, “ We shots 
jackal, a bear, and a leopard, whose carcasses 67 
outside in the yard, waiting your Majesty's 
are in the jungle just now.” 

Bat the king had observed that his favourite 
son-in-law had not spoken, and in consequence 
of his brothers’ maligning him the day before, 
he waa especially to know whether 


ho had been shooting or not; and if so what | 











“Oh!"' replied one of the other sons-in-law, 
shame by advertising the whole matter.” 
Now the favourite sou-in-law's dignity was 





lying words. However, he waited until the 
others had said theirsay and then lookingatthem 
with scornful eye, he said, “ l also went to the 
came to my hand, a jackal, a bear, and a 
leopard.” The other sons-in-law, when they 
heard this, were greatly surprised, and especially 
soasthe three carcasses, which they had brought 
back with them and displayed before the king 
aa the result of their shooting, were of these 
three animals. What were they to do now? 
How could they convince the king of the truth 
of their words ? Only by telling more lies, and 
therefore they waxed vehement and swore that 
seen him enter his house directly after yester- 
day's Court, and knew from many and various 
proofs that he had not stirred forth therefrom 

Calmly the prince waited again till they had 
finished their answer, when he begged his 
Majesty to allow him to send one of his servants 
to his house and bring thence a little parcel, 
the contents of which would prove the truth 


of his speech. As will be imagined there was 


little parcel to be brought forward as a witness 
to this matter! The king himself now began 
to doubt the sanity of his favourite son-in-law, 


everyone forebore passing any remarks until the 


 gervant had returned, which he did presently ; 


for the prince's honse was very near the 
tail of the jackal, the nose of the bear, and tho 
ear of the leopard; and when the king opened 
these out to view, the prince said, “ Behold, O 
king, and my brethren, the tail of the jackal, 


the nose of the bear, and the ear of the leopard 


but the carcasses of which I left in the jungle, 


because I was alone and could not bring them | 


for your Majesty's and your Honours’ inspec: 
tion. And see ye farther that these things 
before you are none other than those belonging 
to the three carcasses which my brethren brought 
back with them yesterday evening, and which 
they are thought to have killed. Thon seest it 


is not so, O king, but that out of the envy and | 


malice of their hearts have they done this thing, 
that my name might be degraded, and that the 


king's favour might pass from me, If your 


Majesty will but step forth into the court-yard 


and look at the three dead beasts lying | 
there, your Majesty will find that my 


testimony is true, and that of my brethren 
false." 

The king immediately rose and went into 
the court-yard as advised; and lo! the jackal 
was there but wanting a tail, the bear Was 
there but without a nose, and the leopard was 
there, but having only one ear. Here, then, 
Wos undoubted proof of the veracity of the 
prince's words, and the king was so glad to 
find that he had not reposed bis confidence in 
vain, that he almost forgot to reprove the 
other princes aod members of the darbdr for 
their mean and false behaviour. 

Henceforth the king's special affection was 
more than ever marked, and eventually it wag 
settled that the favourite prince should suc. 
ceed to the throne, while the other princes 
were promised only minor estates and offices. 
Not long after this final settlement of the 
succession the prince was filled with an 
intense longing to visit his father and country, 
and told the king so, promising that after he 
had fulfilled this wish he would return, The 
king was much grieved to hear this, and en. 
treated the prince not to go, but to send 
messengers and inquire about his father and 
people, and the affairs of the kingdom. The 
prince, however, so urged his request, that at 
length the royal consent 
reaching home he told his wife of the y 
journey and bade her not to Brieve or fear, as 
he should soon return; but she would not 
hear him or the entreatirs of the king and 
queen—so great was her love. 

“ Whither thou goest I too will go,” she 
cried, “T will never leave thee. Come trial 
or pleasure, I will be with thee. I live only 
because thou livest !"" 
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pair should both go. 


Now the prince's country y was far distant, 


and could not be reached except by “az tise 


sea. However, the royal couple did not hesitate 
on this account, thongh the prince had once 
the shipwreck, and the princess had a horror 
of the sea. Passages were quickly engaged 
in a vessel soon to sail for the desired country, 
and they embarked fall of plans and expecta- 
tions. _ 
It is not necessary to give another account 
of a shipwreck; for alas! the vessel had not 
proceeded far upon her journey, when the 
cruel waves engulphed her, and the ‘prince 
and princess and all the rest of the passengers 


and crew were precipitated into the waters. 
| It was a terrible time, though nothing was 


seen and not a sound was heard, because of 
the darkness of the tight and the roar of the 
waves. Each one seemed to die, singly and 
unmourned. Afterwards, however, it wns 
discovered that two out of all those on board 
had been saved, and these two were the prince 
and his beautiful wife. As was the case with 
the prince and his first wife, 50 now, they had 


far distant places, 
The princess was carried by the waters to 


that place where her hasband's first wife had 


unfruitfal and flowerless garden, and there sat 
down and wept bitterly. And lo! aS BOON as 
she entered the garden the flower-buds grew 
larger and increased in number, and the trees 
began to shoot out their branches. When the 
lowing morning to make his usual inspection 
be was surprised to find so many more buds, 
and the trees, too, giving some promise of 
eventually bearing fruit and affording shade. 
He gave the under-gardenera a holiday for that 
day, and went at once to inform the king of this 
glad matter. The king was delighted with 


| this farther sign of God’s blessing upon the 


garden and richly rewarded the gardener. 
For very joy tho- gardener went back to the 
garden to assure himself that his eyes had not 
deceived him; and on reaching it he saw 
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iterated questionings. This is strange, he 


thought within himself. When the first woman | 


and now on the arrival of this second woman, 


trees give out branches and increase in height 
and thickness, Perhaps these women are very 


holy women, and therefore blessing rests upon 
not speak with me.’ He visited the king a 
second time that day to tell him so. The king 
ordered a holy person to go and commune 


could not make anything of therm, and told the 


king that probably the gardener's surmisings | 


garden to wither aa before Accordingly food 


band, reached some other place, which chanced 
to be m great and magnificent city. While 
walking in the bisdr of this city, he observed 
a learned pandit reading aloud from the 
Sdstras in the shop of a certain merchant, and 
many people were assembled there to listen to 
when the reading was over and had 
r ed, he remained behind by the merchant's 


shop. On closing up the place for the night | 


spoke to him and inquired who he was. He 
Far in a foreign land to roam ; 
And raised to second in the state. 


“In time my heart began to yearn 





To see again my home and there 

To tell them of my fortune fair. 

“T bade my wife behind to stay 

With patient heart, until the day 

We met again, to part no more 

Till one should enter at death's door. 

“She hearkened not these words of mine, 

But said, ‘O love, my fate is thine! 

Whither thou goest, there go I, 

With thee I live; with thee I die.” 

* Thus, though the king our absence wailed, 

The mighty bond of love prevailed ; 

And kept us happy by the way. 

In loving longing for the day, 

“When all the weary journry o'er, 

We'd see the dear oll home once more,— 

The welcome bright of loved ones dear,— 

The amile of love and best of cheer. 

“The ways of God God only knows : 

A mighty wind and waves arose, — 

And ship and all have passed away 

Except this waif that pleads to-day.” 

And then he added in a most carnest tone :— 

“ And must I plead, kind friend, in vain 

For aid in this my life of pain F 

Give me thy help and thou shalt see, 

How helpful T shall prove to thee.” 

The merchant was much moved by this story, 
and gave him permission to sleep in the shop, 
saying that he would send him some food pre- 
sently from hia prjvate house. Accordingly 
the prince arranged a little place in the shop 
for himself, and the merchant departed to his 
house and ordered his servants to prepare ail 
take some food for the man in his shop. The 
next morning the prince was accepted as o 
servant by the merchant, and verified his 
promise ina must gratefal and respectful de- 
meghour and ready and efficient help. By- 


and-by the merchant discovered that his ser- 


yant's services were indis ble, and told him 
so, adding, that such being the case, he had 


| better make his abode there and marry into 


the family—would he care to marry the mer- 
chant’s daughter? The merchant for somo 








time bad had long and difficult conversations 
with his wife touching this subject, for with a 
keen business-like foresight he had long seen the 
inevitable conclusion of matters, “ In spite of 
his apparent destitution,” suid he, “I feel that 
the man's story is true, because he has such 
knowledge, understanding, and skill; and is of 
such gentle behaviour.”’ 

At length the wife agreed; hence the com. 
munication of the matter to the prince. But 
the latter did not at all consent, “It was not 
meet,” he replied, “that auch asthe merchant's 
daughter should be allied to one of his present 
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low estate, and who existed only through her | 


father’s kindness," 

However, after much urging he agreed, bnt 
only on the condition that the merchant would 
not hinder his leaving the country whenever 
he wished. The merchant was satisfied, fea]. 
ing sure that if this man was once settled in a 
comfortable home and with a beautiful wifs 
and plenty of honour and money, he would 
not care to leave—not even for his home, and 
especially if a voyage intervened on the why 
thither. The mirriage took place, and was 
celebrated with such great show that all the 
city was stirred at the sight. Fabulons sums 
were quoted as having been spent over it. 

In a few years, in consequence of his son-in- 
law's great skill and wisdom, the merchant's 
business increased to such an extent, and he 
became so wealthy, that both his business and his 
wealth became a proverb in the country, and 
people said, “As rich and Prosperous as So- 
and-So the merchant.” 

Bat alas! the merchant's son-in-law was not 
satisfied. He wished atill to see his people 
and his fatherland, and told his father-in-law 
of this wish. The merchant was intensely 
grieved'to hear it, and entreated him even with 


tears to relinquish his desire and atay with — 
him. It was all in vain, however: his son-in- 


law would not listen. He then informed his 
wife of his intentions, and begged her to re. 
main, promising to return s00n ; and then they 
wonld always live happily. His wife alto. 
gether refused, saying that she »onld never be 
parted from her husband, And s0 passages 
were engaged for both in s veasel about to 
leave for the prince's country, and they started. 
_ By God's will this veasel was also wrecked and 
all the passengers and crew perished in the 


and whose goodness 





waters except the prince and his wife who 
escaped, as the prince and his other wives had 
done, on pieces of the wreck. The wind and 


bis wife in another direction. 


Marvellous to relate, the woman was borne 
by a piece of timber to which she clung, to 
the very spot where the other two wives of 
sitting silent and gad, mourning their bereave- 
garden enclosure and sst down by them: and 
lo! as soon as she entered, the buds bloomed 
andthe branches of the trees put forth their 
leaves, changing the whole appearance of the 
garden, so that it now was Pleasant to the 





Sight and to the smell, and afforded « weloome 
shade, When the head-gardener visited’ the 


garden on the following morning he could 


| fo be true, that God should thus bless this 


garden after such a long delay. Dismissing 
the under-gardeners and gulis (or day labour. 
ers) saying that they might have leaye for the 
Fest of that day, he went at once to tell the 
lighted, and again gave the head-gardener 
some valuable presenta, As before, the head- 
gardener returned to look once more upon the 
beautiful sight, when behold ! he saw another 
women. Hence, thought he within himself, 
the reason of this greater blessing. It ig 
another of theas holy women who has come, 
| has attracted the especial 
notice of the Deity. So he went and inform- 
ed the king, but the king ordered him not to 
trouble them with questions, bat to give them 


while entered a lange 


and intricate jungle, where he again rested 


| mourning and lamenting his lot, “For what 


reason,” cried he, “does God thus thwart me ? 
Why does he thus make my life miserable and 
my heart to long for death ? Is it that I have 
sinned in marrying, or how f"" 

Now ir this jung! 


beast; and after a 
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prince often laid himself down to die. But | 


one day while wandering in the upper part of 
it he reached a cave, and by this eave he saw a 
woman sitting. This was passing strange. 


person, for such cannot exist here. This must 
be a goddess, or some especially holy woman.” 
He went still nearer and when the woman saw 
him she began to weep, whereupon the prince 


asked her why she wept on seeing him. “I | 
have core to comfort and not to trouble thee,” | 
be added, “and great and many bave been | 
the trials and dangers through which I have 


On hearing this the woman brushed away 
her tears, and smiling called him to sit beside 
her, and gave him rich food to eat, and pleasant 


drinks to assuage his thirst. And then she | 


i 


asked him how be had arrived there; for it was 


the chief residence of an ogre,” who ate men | 


and women as easily aa the prince was eating 
the dinner before him; hence the reason 


of his not meeting with any living creature, 


man or benat, before coming to thecave, Alaa! 


Alas { all had been slain and devoured by this | 


“As for me,” continued the woman, 


“1 am the danghter of a king, and was brought | 


hither by the ogre, who at firat determined to 
eat me, but changed his mind when he saw 
that T should make a pleasant companion ; and 
appointed me his mistress. It would have been 
better had heslain me. Now he is on some 
marauding expedition and doubtless will re- 
turn at evening. Ab me! Ah me!" whereon 
she fell to weeping bitterly and it was with 


great difficulty that the prince persuaded her to | 


iift her lovely face and hope for the best. 
“That tell me of thyself,” she said, “ who art 
thou? Whence camest thou? How camest 


thou hither ?—And tel! me quickly that [ may | 


know thy state and hide thee safely before the 
ogre's return ; for did he but get a glimpse of 
thee his appetite would be rekindled and 
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“he would devour thee. Think not of escape by 


any other means. Hadst thou the strength 
of many men and couldst thou travel as a bird, 


yet thon couldst not fly from this powerful 


monster, who passes over the way of a year in 


one day.” 


So the prince hastily recounted all that had 
happened to him- 

“ A cruel fate forced me from home, 
There 1 became most wise and great, 
And raised to second in the state, 

“In time my heart began to yearn 
Unte my kindred to return ; 

To see again my home and there 
To tell them of my fortune fair. 

“But God had other will than I: 

Three times have I been like to die ; 
Three times I escaped to different soul ; 
Sick and alone to mourn and toil, 

“ Yot God is gracious still to me, 

That He hath brought me unto thee ; 
Here let me tarry thee beside; 
Here let me evermore abide.” 

The woman consented, and immediately told 
him to follow her into the cave where she would 
hide him. She put him in a strong box that 
was kept in one of the innermost recesses of 


the cave and locked it up, with a prayer that 


God would protect him. 

Towards evening the ogre arrived and being 
tired he at once stretched out his massive limbs 
upon the ground, while the woman with a 
large pointed piece of ‘iron picked bis teeth, 
which were crammed full of bite of flesh and 
bone, shampooed’® his arms and legs and in 
other ways coaxed and wheedled him, As luck 
would have.it the ogre was in 8 good temper 
that night, Thanks, a thonsand thanks, the 
woman said to herself, the prince will escape 
for this night. But alas! she had scarcely 
encouraged this hope before the ogre’s keen 
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sense of smell detected that there was a man 
in the cave.”“* He said :— 
“A man there is within this place, 
Ol! let me quickly sce bis face.” 
To which the woman answered :-— 
“In vain, my lord, these words to me, 
Four here a man conld never be.” 
Hint the ogre was decided and continued :-— 
“Woman, my nose is never wrong, 
so ace that thon delay not long.” 
Nothing daunted, however, the princess re- 
plied :— 
“ What power have I to make a man? 
Find such yourself here if you can.” 
And added :— 
" All the day long have I sat here 
And seen no living creature near.” 

These answers made the ogre very angry ; 
20 he now with a terrible and flushed counten- 
ance and awful rolling eyes looked at her, and 
anil s— 

“A man there is within this place ! 
Unless I see him face to face, 
Within two minutes more thou diest, 
As surely, wretch, os now thou liest.” 


Terrified by his frightful words and looks | 


the poor woman pale and trembling asked him 
thether he had not met with suiicient prey, 
im therefore wanted a man for eating ; whero- 
npon the ogre answered that he was not hungry, 
bot he was certain that there was a man 
within the cave, and rest he could not until this 
man whe discovered. Then the princess, pale 
and trembling, so that she could scarcely speak, 
told him that perhaps it was trae; at all events 
since the ogre was so decided she would have 
a good search in every hole and corner. 

Finally after much rummaging and turning 
out, during which the ogre impatient]y waited, 


now belching and then coughing, so that the | 


very cave even seemed to shake with the 
noise, & man was pulled forth from a box at 
the end of the cave. “Ha! Ha! Yea, humph ! 
I thonght so,” said the ogre, as the Prince ap- 
proached him. The prince was ordered to sit 
down and explain himself, which he did with 
such a fearless grace, that the ogre was quite 
pleased with him. Encouraged by the ogre's 
good temper the princess confessed the whole 

“The words used wero inelaah suns wie A, | 

came to him, 


tomis, i.¢., the smell of a mins ily? 


i 
: | For a 


well. The ogre agreed, and said that ne her 
a 

| tempted to cat such a skeleton of a fellow as _ 

| the prince seemed to be. Hearing this the — 


- *prince sat a little nearer the ogre and 


‘in the eave and became ever more and more 
| became more and more fond of him, and the 


ogre went forth for his prey and left tl 



















truth of the matter—how that the prince hai 
been shipwrecked and wandered thither, a 
how le had been moved with compassion wi 
told hin to reside in the cave; and then she 
begged the ogre to spare him and allow him te ihe 
dwell there, as she felt so very sad and lonel; 
at times; and besides the man was skilfal ; nt 
clever and would serve the ogre faithfully and _ 





of them need be afraid, as he should never be 


the Woman in robbing and pressing the m ons 
ter's hands and feet; and the ogre got more 
pleased with him, And so the prince lived — 






fond of the princess, even as the prin 





days passed very happily. Every morning the 


ra | 





prince and princess alone, and every : #1 sing ra¥ 


them. is 





—e mw 


Generally he brought back with him eA . 


rare fruit or precious jewel, or anything t Bad 
the prince and princess asked of him, OF @x- 


pressed a wish for. However, there was always 7 


| # lingering fear lest in a moment of rage or 
| indisposition the ogre should devour them, and 


80 they were always thinking of some plan to 
rid themselves of him. They soon discovered J 
that might would not overcome him, and that — 
if they would take him they must trick him 
into telling them the secret of his life, and in r 
what his great strength lay, and therefore they 
determined if possible to find ont this thing, 
One evening when they were cleaning the ogre's 
teeth and shampooing his limbs, the princess sat | 
down beside him and suddenly began to weep. _ 
“Why weepest thon, my darling?" said the 
ogre, “Tell me thy distress and I will relieve 

it to the utmost of my power.” Saying this 
he drew her to him in tender embrace, 

“T cannot tell thee all my thoughts," she 
replied, “but sometimes 1 fear lest thon be 
slain, and we be left alone here in this solitary 
cave, without a comforter or friend—for then’ 
starve we must, because who could bring us 
food? Moreover, thou hast been 80 good to us, 


vey of the | ae ces 
folk-talen, . Wideaeche Seer on 


filling our stores with the choicest provisions, | 


and satisfying our every wish, that our hearts 
are one with thine. What could we do, and 
how could welive if thou wert slain and lost to 
us F”" 

No power could oppose him ; no years could age 
him; he should remain ever strong and ever 
young, for the thing wherein his life dwelt was 
ynoat dificult to obtain, even if it could be 
affectionately she praised God for this assurance 


of the ogre’s safety and then entreated him to 


inform her of this thing- The ogre, nothing 
suspecting, complied and said that there was 


stool’* in the cave, and a honeycomb upon the | 


if anybody would sit upon it and say whither 
he or she wished to go it would at once trans- 


port them thither. He mentioned the honey- | 


comb, because if any petson could climb the 


sae iad eatch the queen-bee within it, then he, 


the ogre, must die, for his life was in that bee. 
But the bees within that honey-comb were 
many and fierce, and it was only at the greatest 


risk that any person dare to attempt this | 


thing. “So you see,” added the ogre, “ thou 
weepest without cause. I shall never die.” 
Then the woman smiled with joy and told 
the ogre how thankful she was, and how 
henceforth she should abide in peace, happy 


by day, and happier at night, when he ro. 


turned; and how glad she was that he had 


told her of the stool and the honeycomb, for | 


them. After some further conversation they 
all arranged themselves for aleep’* 

On the following morning the ogre went out 
as usuol. Before midday the prince and prin: 
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cess concluded their arrangements for bringing 
about his death, The prince was to do the 
deed. He clothed bimself from head to foot 
most carefully. Every part was well covered 
except his eyes. For these s narrow hori- 


| gontal aperture was cut in the cloth which was 


wrapped about bis face, Thus prepared he 


sat on the stool, and soon was seen floating 


away in the air in the direction of the tree. 


It was an exciting moment when he lifted the 


stick to strike the honeycomb. It seemed os 
if thousands of bees came out and attacked 
him; but he was thoronghly protected, and 60 
cared only for his eyes. His purpose was to 
eatch the queen-bee and to crush her, and 
thereby crush out the life of the ogre. He 


upon the ground with such force that all the 

i then returned to the cave on the stool 
rejoicing and congratulation. Still there was 
fear lest the shock, which they felt, should only 
have been an earthquake, and the ogre having 
told them a lie should return. But the evening 
arrived, and then the night, yet no ogre turned 
up, and so they felt sure that they were rid 
of their enemy; and gathering together the 
special treasures which were in the cave, they 
both sat together on the stool and were quickly 
carried away miles distant to the spot where 
the ogre's carcass lay stiff and cold, stretched 
ont to a tremendous length upon the ground. 
Reassured by this sight the prince bade the 
stool to carry them to the place where his 
three wives were, living or dead. The stool 
obeyed and they were quickly landed close by 
the king's garden. The ] ince at ones roar 
from the stool and telling the princess that 
he would presently retarn, he asked her to 
remain. He had not gone far before some 
poisonous insect alighted on him and stung 
him so that he then and there got the 
i) SS 


aro stung to death by them. Wilson. 
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disease of leprosy.** What was he to do 
now? For very shame he could not return 
to the stool. The princess waited until her 


patience was exhausted, and then speaking | 


to the stool, she was borne within the garden 
and descended right by the very place where 


the other three wives of the prince sat silent | 


and sorrowful. She, too, did not say any- 
thing, but wept aloud. Directly she entered 
the garden the flowers bloomed magnificently 


and gave forth the most delicious perfumes, | 
while the trees were so richly laden with fruit 


that they could scarcely hold up. 


When the head-gardener came round as 


usnal the next morning, lo! he saw such a 
sight as he had never expected. At last the 
flowers were in the fallest bloom and the trees 
were covered with the most splendid fruit ; 
and as he was leaving the garden to go and tell 
the king of this good news, he beheld another 
woman sitting and weeping, He asked her 
who she was, and whence she came, but never 


a word came forth from her mouth. So he 


said to the king, “Behold, O king, a fourth 
woman has entered the royal garden, and now 


it is perfect. Your Majesty will, perhaps, | 


come and see this great sight." 

The king was exceedingly glad and rose up 
hastily to accompany the bead-gardener to the 
garden, On reaching it he saw the four 
women and questioned all of them, but not one 
of them answered a word. Then the king, 
after inspecting the garden, returned to the 
palace and informed the queen of these strange 
visitors, and begved her to go and see them on 
the morrow,—perhaps they would converse with 





one of their own sex, and she the queen. On | 


the morrow the queen went and spoke kindly 
toeach of the women, but not one of them 
replied. The only notice they appeared to take 


of her Majesty's words was to weep the more. | 


The queen was very disappointed, and knew 
not what to think of them, Undoubtedly they 
were very holy women, she anid, or God wonld 
not have thus signally blessed their coming to 
the garden, 
by some foul monster or bereaved of one most 


dear, It could not be because of their sing | 


that they thns wept. It might be, if the 


for apy and every insect ‘and amen se I 
some time ago that natives. especially Wintie. beliew 


get them to speak. 





Perhaps they had been betrayed | 






| ®ives lep 


king sent a certain very boly man to them, 


that they perceiving in him a kindred spirit 
would hold conversation with him. The king 


agreed and this very holy man was sent. But 


who should succeed in making these women to 


speak. 


Now the prince, who was suffering terribly 


from leprosy, and loathsome to behold, heard | 


of this royal proclamation and inquired from a 


man who chanced to pass by that way : “Ts 
this trne FP” Said he, “I will cause these women 


to converse with me." 


This matter was reported to the king, who 
at once, attended by a large number of courtiers” 
and servants came and wondered at the pre- 
sumption of the wretched leprous man, How- 


ever, as he did not know the mind af God, he 


_ told the man to go and speak with the women, 


The leprous man went and sat down before 
the first woman and begged her to listen to hia 
tala :— 

“Once upon a time there was a certain great 


king who had four wise and clever sons. One 


day the king called these sons to him to 
ask them each separately by whose good 
fortune it was that he ruled and - eres 

Three of the sons replied, ‘By thy own good 
fortune, of a surety, O king, dost thou reign 


/ Over'so vast a kingdom and prosper in thy 


rule, But the fourth and youngest son gave 
answer, ‘By my good fortune, O king, and not 
another's.’ Exceedingly angry with this an- 
swer the king banished his youngest son, who 
with his wife and a few necessaries immediately 


deft the palace. After some weeks’ residence 


in the jungle and wandering by the way-side 
they arrived at the sea, and longing much to 
live upon the water, they told their affairs to a 


were saved by clinging to the spars and rafters 
of the ship, but were carried in nit direc- 





that if the arine of s hat fale it at once 
rive rosy. The word for leprow’ te Kite 


Then the king issued 
& proclamation that great rewards and 
honours would be bestowed on the person 


ar 
tm 
6 
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cess to another,” 


For the first time for many years this 
woman and begged her to hear his story :-— 


woman was seen to lift up her head ; and when 
the leprous man inquired what reward she 
would give him if he brought the prince her 
husband there, she readily replied, “ Ask what 
thou wilt and it shall be given to thee.” 
When the king and his company saw the wo- 
man speaking and looking quite happy, he was 
much surprised. At the same time, also, 


v | to return soon. But alas! alas! the vessel 


alo 


} and his wife, who escaped upon planks and 


woman and asked her to listen to his tale :-— 
“In a certain country there lived a gardener 
—the royal gardener—in whose house a beggar 
arrive. This prince became the gardener's 
servant, but making himself so thoroughly 


useful and being of a noble and gentle mien he © 
soon became the gardener's son-in-law. One 


day the daughter of the king of that country saw 
the prince (though she knew not that he was 
a prince), and begged her mother to solicit 
the king to marry her to him, After full 
inquiries the king discovered that he was a 





his daughter's request and made great prepara | 


tion for the wedding. The wedding took place 
more popular both with the king and people. 
Only his brethren envied him. At last, tired 
longing to visit bis home and country, he left 
with his wife in o ship then about to sail for 
the desired haven. Alas! the ship was wrecked, 
and only two persons were saved out of the 
whole ship's company, the prince and princess. 
These escaped on two pieces of board. One 
For the first time for many years the second 
inguired what reward he should have if he 
“Ask what thon wilt and I will give it thee.” 
When the king and his company saw the 
woman's happy face and that her lips moved 
they were much surprised. At the same time, 
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also, the man’s leprons wounds closed up and 


Then the man went and sat by the third 


“In a far distant city there resided o certain 
rich merchant, who had pity upon a poor 
traveller, whom he had noticed standing one 
day by his shop, and made him his servant, 
means, he made him his son-in-law. In course 
and country and so left with his wife, promising 


went down with all hands except the prince 


timber from the wreck, one reaching one 
country and the other arriving at another 
things she lifted her head, and when she farther 
place, she entreated the man to show him to 

When the king and his company saw the 
third woman's happy face and ready speech 
they exceedingly wondered. At the same 
time also the wounds of the leprous man 
thoroughly dried-upand were like to altogether 

Then the man went and sat down beside the 
fourth woman and asked her to listen to his 
story :— se 
“Tn a certain jungle resided a great ogre 
who had captured o beantifal girl, a king's 
danghter, and kept her for his own service 
and amusement. By chance one day a man 
arrived at the entrance of the cave where this 
woman was sitting and lamenting her lot, He 
inquired why she wept and she told him all 
and beautiful they quickly entertained affection 
for one another and by the evening when thi- 
finding that the man would not leave her she 
concealed him in a box. However, the ogre 
that he was pale and thin, and kept him there 
as a servant. By-and-by the princess dix- 


-_——: 


| covered the secret of the ogres life and the 


both, the prince and the princess, sat on the 
ogre’s enchanted stool and were transported to 
















































within a short distance of this place. Then the 
prince left the princess and never returned, | 
because a foul leprosy had attacked him and 
so changed his whole appearance, that when 
the princess came and looked upon him a few 
hours afterwards she did not recognise her 
husband, but turned aside within this garden 
and wept.” On hearing this story the woman 
stopped crying, looked up, and Jo! she beheld 
her lost loved husband; for now every trace of 
leprosy had passed from him, and he was the 
sume handsome, wise-looking, noble prince that 
he ever was. 

After much embracing they then both went 
together to the third wife, the merchant's 
daughter, and the prince was also recognised 
and embraced by her. Likewise, too, by the 
second and first wives. Oh what atime of re- | 
joicing it was for the prince and all his wives, 
who had expected never to see one another 
again ! 

Now when the king and his attendants saw 
this they were more surprised than before. 
For here was not only the man who had made 
them speak, but the evident husband of them 
all. He seemed also a man of great learning | 
and of noble birth. 

“Who art thou ?” inquired the king, now | 
drawing near. “Tell me thy history, and all 
that has happened to thee.” 

Then the prince recounted to him his 
whole life—how he had left his home, how he 
had married with these four women, and how 
they had all been brought together there.'* 

The king was intensely interested by the 
weeount, and invited the prince and his four 
wives to come and stay at the palace. Every- 
thing they wished for was provided for them, 
nual the prince became so mach in favour with 
the king that he was entreated to permanently 
take up his abode there and Promised the 
kingdom after the king's death, To the preat 
joy of the king the prince consented, and wont 
daily to the darkir, Fresh plans were now 
attempted, new laws fixed and other great 
improvements made, so that the kingdom 

aed ——— 
danghter is oot recopalont oaths att 
prince arrives in bis own 
reason the nar 
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sought to marry him with his only 


| had been taken prisoners." 


in-law. 


Wishing to be more thoroughly allied with one 
so great and good as this prince, the king 


é 





The queen, the prince, and all the court accepted 
the king’s wish and the marriage was even- 
tually celebrated with great rejoicing, And 
thus affairs continued increasingly happy and 
increasingly prosperous, 

The prince, however, was not satisfied. He 


desired to know of his country and his father's 


house, Accordingly messengers were sent to 
returned, saying that the king the prince's 
father’s country had been conquered by | 

ers, and that the king and all the royal family 
When he heard 
this the prince's heart was filled with remorse 





ao 


for not having sent before to ask concerning 


them. He now determined to make war 
against these foreign conquerors, and for this 
purpose he sought help from his royal fathers. 
Money and troops were liberally 
granted him and at length he started with 
the prayers and good wishes of everyone in 
the kingdoms of all his fathers-inlaw. Tk Was 
& long and difficult journey, but the prince 
and his army safely reached their destinatioy 





and there was much bloodshed on both sides, 
but at Inst the prince got the victory. He 
at once released hig father and brethren, but 
they did not recognise him until Ke told 


foreign king's army. They fonght for days 


,them that he was the fourth son, and the 


banished prince. “The king, my father,"’ said 
he, “banished me for saying that he held the 


| kingdom by my good fortune. And was it not 


true—O king ?" he added. “ Directly ly I left 
the kingdor | i 





thee, behold thou art free again, and the 

monarch of a large and powerful kingdom," 
“True, O son!" feebly replied the king. 

‘We wronged thee. "Twas ; . 


A SUMMARY OF THE ALHA KHAND. 
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kings, his fathers-in-law, advising them not te 
expect him, but to send his wives, as he 
waa now ruling over his own father’s kingdom. 
Congratulations poured in from all sides; the 
wives safely arrived ; and the prince, now ” 
mighty king, and increasing in wisdom and 
power continually, passed the rest of lis years 





A SUMMARY OF THE ALHA EHAND. 


BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.S.C. 


by Mr. Waterfield in the Caleutia Meview 
(see ante, p. 209) is referred to where it differs 
materially from the Hindi version. 

The following genealogical table will help 
the reader to understand the story bet- 
ter :— 


BAa’déo, King of Mahubt. “ 









reigned at ab sige c 
al ald a 


Uday Chand, | Suraj'vutt, d. Als 8, 


| 1) Machh’lévatt, 


Coapter I. 
The Birth and Lineage of Alkd. 


Par'’mAl the Chandél, the king of Chan- 
déri, after conque ing the whole of India, took 


an oath to fight no more, He married Mal'n i’ 
or Malan Dé, the daughter of Bas’ déo, 


married one of them, whom he named J as'r ij,” 


i 





Tidal, s,m. 
F Piuhap, 
(2) Bhanwar 





ee 


mar fies 


Tiki, d..m. Bachh’réj Jiigin, «., 


who livedat Jhijhiivat. lived at lived with 
| Jag'néri. Puar'mil at 
Mal A "eh, hi, s. Par’sd, s.of Bachh’- 
rij by a slave-girl. 


Dhaidha, s. of Jas'riy by 
a alave-girl. si 
Kall. 


to his wife's sister Divala’ or Dival De, 


and the other, whom he named Bachh’ra), 
to another sister of his wife named Til’ ka.” 
The two princes were also called collectively (as 
alsotheirdescendants)the Banaphals. When 
they had been duly instructed in every warlike 
art, he gave them the fort of Jhijhaivar® 


| es a residence. About the same time he gave 


to one of his wife's brothers, named J agin,’ 
the fort of Jag'néri, and the other named 
Mah'la® he kept living with himeclf in 
Mahubaé. In course of time Jas'rij had a son 


ate Pleased at their conduct, Par'mal adopted 
a] the , AT version Das‘r . 
‘ in the Kanauji version Det ad ae of Bacar - 

i i mo by Br. F. &. OG. 


ral Devi. 
* Is the Kananjl version Birm'bd or Brahma. 
ere rapt, ok Dae ae ee bo ia called Jag'nik or 


oef re ihe Kanauji version he is called MAhil. He rides 
on the mare Lill, end his son's mame is Abhai, 
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Piebald mare of Par'mdl's, which was kept 
in tho same stable, and as « result she gave 
birth to five winged colts. These colts 
Divala (wife of Jas'raj, and sister of Mal'na) 
reared them there. 

Cuarres IIT, 

The plunder of the nine-ldkh necBlace. 
bursting into the female apartments of Par'’mal, 
carried off his valuables, including the nine-lékh 
necklace, the elephant named Pach'sdwat 
and the dancing girl named Lakkhaé 
| Pitar.” He also made Jas'raj a prisoner 
and carried him off in bonds. Arrived at his 
Own conntry he cutoff Jas'rij’s head and stuck 
it upoverhis gate, while the tronk he put into 
an oil mill, and pressing the juice out of it sent it 
to Mahubd. About the same time the very same 
| fate befell Bachh'raj at the handsof Gaj, king 
of Guj'rit. The two queens, Divald and Til’kii, 
remained mourning the death of their husbands, 

At this time two sons were born to Par'mil 
by Mal'‘na, whom he named Uday Chand™ 
and Brahma, and to Divali, the widow of 
| Jas'rij, = son named Odal. This last his 
| mother cast away into the jungle immediately 
it home brought it up on the milk of a lioness, 

When Udal and Uday Chand were five 


named Alhi,” by his wife Divald, and another 
son, Dhidht by a maid-servant. So also 
Bachh'rdj had a son named Mal’ kha’ by hig 
wife Til'ka, and another son, Par'sia, by a 
maidservant.™ 
CHaprer I, 

Karangd's battle with Jas'réj and Bachh'raj. 

Once the Chandéld Par'mil went to a fair 
at the Ganges to bathe, and met there kings 
of the neighbouring country. Next his camp 
was pitched that of T4la,™ king of Baniras— 
with hisarmy. Karaiga, son of Jamba 
and prince of Miré came there also in 
the hopes of plunder," and to him came 
Mah'la,’* youngest brother-in-law of Par'mAl, 
and confided to him that the latter's queen — 
was possessed of a nau-lakkhd-Adr, or nino-lakh 
necklace, with the suggestion that he could 
safely carry it away as booty, as she was quite 
unprotected, Karaiga agreed to this plan, 
and suddenly bursting into Par'mil's camp 
with an armed force rendered him helpless, 
While Karafigi was abusing Par'mil, the | 
attention of Tali of Baniras was called to the 
matter, and he came to Par'mil’s assistance 
with an army of five hundred men, and drove 
Karanga away for a distance of three ; 

One day, as Mal'nd, Par'mil’s wife, was 
taking the air on the balcony of her palace, | 
Indra saw her, and became enamoured of 
her. So every night he used to visit her, 
coming down from heaven on a flying horse, 
which he fastened up inthe palace stables, 
This flying horse formed a connection with a 





"In tho Eanauj! vorsi he is aleo called N \. 
He rides the horse Kariliyh, a 
* In the Kananjt version he ia called Mal'khan Mal". 
khA or Mal'khay, and he rides the mare xabaen 
"Thess four descendants of Jas'raj and Bachh' raj, 
¥iz., Alba, Dhiidha, Mal'khé, and Par'sl, together With 
Udal, who was snbesquont! born, are , 1 
tively the Beste et ly are often called nollac- 
™ Called (ante, - 225, line 413) ‘the Ola Saiyad,’ 
in the Ennanjf sie =a one wha ante 
horse called the Lioness (fate). we: promi- 
nent figure in all versions of the story, andales,” sik 
as the close friend of the Baniphals —-first of Jax'cht and 
Hachh'réj, and subsequently of Athi, Eidal 
| . eek i 





In the Kananj! vorsion, ned, 
his friendship with the Band » With whom 
revionsly | { enmity, in 


ally of the sara ns whose 





Mall, the son of Gorakh i revenge 
imprisonment of tho latter, e's” 7 





Til’kA) brought their children. The holy man 
and gave them the blessing of having bodies 
invulnerable to weapons. He then departed 
ther would find him in the forest of Bab'r't. 


When the boys came to man’s estate they | 


became so mighty that none of them could 
mount a horse without breaking its back. 
Accordingly they went to their respective 
mothers, and ‘asked for the horses that their 
fathers rode, The queens, however, produced 
the five-winged horses,’ and each one chose 
the one that pleased him best. 

One day Udal rode on his horse to Mab’li’s 


garden, and after devastating it began to insult | 


Mah’lé beard of this he first went and com- 
plained to Par'mil, and then returned and 
taunted Udal with being brave enough to 
coward to avenge his own father’s death. 


The latter returned home in silence and anger, | 


and approaching his mother, ssked what had 
happened to his father. She shook her head 
in distress, and at first tried to put his questions 
off, but as he persisted, she finally told him 
the whole story of Jas’raj. 

On hearing the details of lus death he has- 
tened to Alha, and the Baniphals immediately 
made ready an army to invade Mird. They 
set out and encamped on the frontier. They 
then, at the suggestion of Dhéva and Tali, 


disguised themselves aa Jigi dancers, in order | 


to spy out the secrets of the fort, and danced so 
beantifully throughout the 
king's palace,’* that they enchanted the souls of 
all the men and women in the city. Especially 





7 Athi's horse is named Kariliva | 
_ or Ea Béndul, In the set of Hamir'por songs on 
Alka legend, communicated to me by Mr. V. A. Smith, 
Udal's borne is called BES ai; ‘ af 
tay ans erica and to inwalt hin maids 
Mab’lA, Udal's mother’s , brother. was, it must be 
Saeed em Sassage which dencribes the journey of 
the princes t singe ene wity, and bow ¢ fed the 
Fail Peer scene of Jna'rhj's fate, iso 
pen | , } father and | of Masi, 
oe osg Neder sie 1 makes tee rnigh, who ia riding 


on Pach'siwat, cause the elephant to treaeberoualy 
acize and bind bis quondam master Udal. The elephant 





city and at the 
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Paiuhap,” ‘3 sister, became en- 


amoured of Udal. When the Bandphals had 


nine-[ékh necklace and returned to their camp, 
but were pursued by Karangi who had learnt 


who they were, and who, after attempting to 
catch them, had to retreat in fear. 

Then the Baniphals set their army in battle 
array and a terrible battle took place in which 
Sur'ji, one of Jam'ba's" sons, was killed. 
Then Karaiga himself came out with an army, 
but was unable to stand before Udal. Then 
he sent out his own father, who also was 


defeated, Finally, with the help of a jégin, 


or magician, he enchanted Udal, who fell from. 
steed," carried him off and cast him into s 
dungeon. 

On receiving this intelligence A 1h a and his 


by the help of magic t 


‘ht by him, Mal’kha 
(Bachh’raj's son) released dal from the dun- 
geon. 

Then they wrote a letter demanding that 
Karaigi's father Jambi should send his 
daughter out to them to be married, but the 

in ¢! i them to fight, 
it to pieces. Then they cut off Jambi's head, 
and mounting it over the city gate beside 


as he had done to Jas‘rij. They put Kamanga 
in bonds and would have killed him had they 
not been compelled to spare him and let him go 


they carried off Piuhap as Udal's bride with 


the nine-ldkh bracelet, the elephant Pach’siwat 
joy and trinmph returnec to Mahuba,** 


Lene TE a TL 
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dal dues took his father Jas’ vij's skull to | 


Gaya and there performed his funeral rites. 
Cuarrer IV. 
ALHA'S MARR OE. 

The Baniphals went once to Har’ dwir to 
hunt. When they arrived near the hunting 
yround A |hi went into the Ganges to bathe, 
and was then and there swallowed by a mon- 
strous fish. His friends searched for bim, but 
failed to find him. While they were lament- 


ing, Machh'ldvati or Machhal Dé, the | 


daughter of the king Raghé Machh, -of 
Har'dwar, came there with her companions to 
bathe. Hearing the lamentations of Alhi’s 
frieids she sent for a fisherman, who, throw- 
ing his net into the river, brought the fish to 
land. On its belly being split open, Alha 
issued therefrom unhurt. Therenpon they all 
set out for Machh'livati's house, and Alha 
engaged himself to marry her and her friend 
Subh'na. 

Shortly afterwards the prime minister of the 
king of Har'dwar respectfully represented to 
him that his daughter Machhal Dé was of age 
to be married, and that an engagement should 
be made with some king for that purpose. 
The king approved of the suggestion, and 
published it abroad throughout the courts of 
Hind(stan, inviting candidates for her. hand. 
The conditions of success were that the candi- 
date must first conquer the king's two sons 
Jogi and Bhoga in battle. He must then 
leap high enough to cut down with his sword 
the mark of a fish (machi'li), which was 
fixed at the top of a pillar eighty cubits high, 
and finally leap into a boiling cauldron and 
come out alive. Those particulars having been 
duly entered in the proclamation were carried 

to the various courts by a barber and a ; Brih- 


Then said she, ‘ (dan, once I dreamed 
To spend our lives in fere ; 

And sweet to me e'en death had seemed 
Had thy hand made it dear. 
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issued from it alive. So the king, ad 





man,” but no one could be found brave aaah 
to a Fe the conditions. 

By chance they met Mal'khé, the son of 
Baghh'rij, on the way, and he accepted the 
terms, made ready his army and invaded the 
king's territories, accompanied by the other 
Baniphals. Alba then despatched his half- 
brother Dhidhi, who entered the king's audi-_ 
ence chamber, and having quarrelled with him 
on the score of abusive language, returned to 
his comrades. Thereupon between both sides 
a terrible battle ensued, Jégi and Bhigi were 
taken prisoners, and the victorious army 
entered the king’s palace and cone si 
audience chamber. Then Alhé mo 
horseback, and with one blow of his rage ie 
the fishon the top of the pillar in two, and 
Udal leaped Te Be ee 








himself defeated, gare Machh'livati in marri- 
age to Alba, which, being daly celebrated, the 


_ bridegroom and his party returned to Mahubi 


with great rejoicings. 
Cuarrer V. 
The battle with Prith'vi Raja concerning 
Sares'ma. 

One day Mal’kha respectinliy made repre- 
sentation to Par'mil, that all his brothers had 
been allotted separate forts and residences, but 
none had been given to him. He asked that 
the same consideration might be shown to 
him. The king replied that Prith'yi, Raja 
of Dilli, had encroached on his territory, 
and that he had invited him and the neigh- 
bouring kings to meet him at Mahuba and 
settle the dispute. He was prepared to give 


Mal'khi what Prith'yi should return. The 
meeting took place, and Mal"kha : 
Prith'vi with the encroachment, and demanded 
Here itis beat my body should rest, . 
Ne danghter of Nar’'war 
ae ‘safety er Ss as 
Raeride 
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the news of this reached Gaj'na she wrote an 
account of the whole affair, and sent it to Alha. 
Alha disgnised himself as a Brihman, and 
visited Gaj’s palace, where he recommended 
that Mal'khi shonld be publicly executed, 
The proposal being accepted, he returned to his 
camp, and made his army ready for the attack, 
When Mal"kha was led ont to execution, [dal 
attacked the guards, and after rescuing him, 
joined in a battle in which the generals 
Babbar and Bunda were killed, Gaj's two song 
Moti and Labé taken prisoners, and his army 
‘lefeated. Finally the Mahnbd army looted 
the capital and arrived at the king's throne- 
room. Ganj made submission to them and 
explained that King Paroth also desired to 


marry his daughter, and he did not know: 


whether to give her to him or to Mal’kha. At 
Alba's saggestion a wrestling match was 
agreed upon between Mal'khi and Parath; the 


prize being Gaj'na. In the end Parath wag. 


defeated, and contented himself with Gaj's 


ried his bride Gaj'ni home with great rejoicings, 
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but not see. 


| performed the various 
younger daughter, Bindi’, while Mal"kha car. 
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The marriage with Prith'e?s cousin. 

Prith'vi’s uncle Kubj'k an had a daughter 
named Béla. When she was ready for mar- 
ringe the king made proclamation of the 
following conditions :—The successful suitor 
mast be able to hit with his arrows three times 
in succession a goal which he could only hear, 
He must beat in wrestling the 
two wrestlers, Har'’dan and Mar'dan, and 
he mast be able to dance upon weapons. The- 
princes who took up the challenge were those 
of Mahabi, who collected an army and ad- 
vanced upon the frontier. They sent 
negotiator in the shape of a barber named 
Ehibf, who arriving at the king's gate, 
fought with the first comers for four gharis, 
saying that this fight was his neg or customary 
fee, as he wasa soldier's barber, Therenpon the 
Mahnba princes commenced 4 terrible battle in 
which they defeated Prith'y}. They then 
conditions of the chal. 
lenge, and carried off Bél§ in trinmph, and 
married her to Brahma, P ar'mal's son.™ 


Se Seen 
MISCELLANEA. 


FOUE QUERIES CONCERNING THE FATEHPUR 
DISTRICT IN THE NORTH-WEST PEOVINCES, 

(L) Fatehpur being a very common local 
name in Upper India, the capital of the Fatehpur 
District in the North-West Provinces is popu- 
larly known, by way of distinction, as Fatehptir 
being the name of a decayed town about 7 miles 
distant, which tradition representa as the oldest 


inhabited site in the neighbourhood. Its epony-_ 


tous founder is said to hare been a RAji Hans- 
dhvaj, whose two brothers, Mordhvaj and Sankh. 
dhvaj, are also locally commemorated by the 
names of two adjoining villages, Moriun and 
Sankhiun. The Réji’s second son Ran-bijay, 
having presumed to capture the horse that had 
been turned loose by the Pindavas after their 
great sacrifice at Hastinipura, was attacked by 
them and slain, together with his elder brother 
Siva-dharna. Their sister Champfrat! then suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but eventually died child. 
leas, after bequeathing the town to Brahmans, 
whose descendants held it for many generations, 
I shall be glad of references to any passage in the 


* Since the abavo waa written, Mr, V.A. Smith has 
soups fs et Maahygeh tale ine ne ate 
nyéle. "These I hope to patlige nae OCtmaion.. 





of the compound | 





Mahdbhdrata or other authority, which supports 
or corrects the above tradition. | 

(2). After the defeat of Jay Chand of Kananj 
and his brother Manik, at Kard (a town in the 
AlldhAb&d district near the Fatehpur border) 
Qutbu'd-din, with his sister's two sone. Qdsim 
and ‘Alin'd-din, advanced upon pial Ite 


| Raji, Hans-rij by hame, came out to meet them, 


and joined in single combat with * ia'd-din ot a 
village called Chakhért. ‘The RAji waa killed, 
and "Aliu'd-din also lost his head, but the head. 
less trunk fought ita way on to Haswil, distance 


tnasonry steps, and approached oach . from 
the bdsdr by m bridge 150 feet long, consist. 


a eck ect nthe al Bre No CLUT. p. 158 fan 
Northern India En)” Headless Horseman in 





senieeniines 1S85.] 








ing of 15 arches, of which 7 are open and 8 
closed. Its constraction is ascribed to a Qazi 
Ya'qib, who, it is said, was afterwards put to death 
by the Emperor Akbar, and that the circum. 
stances are related in the Zuhdr-i-Quibt. I find 
it recorded by Badion{ that Qizt Ya'qtb was sns- 
pended by the Emperor for maintaining that it 
was illegal for a Mosalmin to marry more than 


four wives; bat I have no access to other autho- | 
| Fateévarqu should appear in the dual number. 


rities, and should be glad of further information. 

(4). The Fatehpur district is the original home 
dant in the 6th degree married the daughter of 
Ajaypal, a Gaharwir Réja of Kananj, and re- 
ceived as her dowry the whole extent of country 
from Prayig to Haridviir. 


instead of Brihmans as they first were, and the 


issue of the marringe took the title of RAjA of | 
Argal, which is still borne by the head of the | 


clan ; Argal being a village situated in the ravines 


of the river Rind, in the Kori Pargana, about 30 
miles west of the town of Fatehpur. Successive. | 


Rajis greatly reduced their territory by lavish 
grants of land, especially by o dowry, to a Bais 
chieftain, of 1,400 villages, lying to the north of the 


Ganges. This tract is now popularly known os | 


Baiswird, and constitutes the district of RAe Barell, 
m Oudh. About the same time, 62 other 

were conferred upon Parmil, the Chandel Raja of 
Mahobé, after his defeat by Pirthi R&j in 1183. 


Ten years later the Rajiof Argal, Ratan Sen,shared | 


in the ruin that had overtaken his brother-in-law, 
Jay Chand,* the Gaharwir (or Rdthor) Réji of 
Kanauj. For the next four centuries the family 
was always in arms against the Muhammadan 
Emperors, but uniformly with ill success, till at 
last the Réji’s power was finally crushed, his 
forte raved, and all his possessions confiscated. The 
present holder of the empty title is reduced to 
the most extreme poverty, and his eldest son, 
with a pedigree of 7% degrees of descent, has been 
glad to accept a post im the subordinate ranks 
of the Police, with a salary of Ra. 10a month. 

The Fort at Argal is said to have been first 
called Mahikiya, from a temple of Mahiidiva 
under that designation, and in evidence of ita 
incient celebrity the following sloka is quoted :— 


From the date of this | 
event the family came to be reckoned aa Thikurs, | 





Soron, in the Etd district, where a great fair is 


held on the festival of the Variha Avatira. Kaédl 


requires no elucidation. Kili may be Caleutta- 
Hatesar in the Agra district is the scene of a 
great gathering on the full moon-of Kirtik. 


| Rélanjar is the celebrated fort in Bundélkhand, 
and Mnabikiya is ArgalL Bot I cannot localize 


Kila, nor Ukhala, nor do 1 understand why 


It is also probable that considerable license has 
been allowed to local panegyrists and that other 
versions of the dloka are current, with variations 
In eome of the names, which it would be interest. 


F. 3. Growae. 


| ing to compare. 








SITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE, 
Macaiwioc VEESES oF GuUumMaN! Evi. 
ws: Tay 

aarie epeperit 
arrest tar are 
3a apa eat were ait i 

(MandGdari saya to Ravana after the carrying off 

of Sith),—Before Rama, bearing weapons, cometh 

here to fight thee, return thou his wife to him: for 

—“The wetter a blanket gets, the heavier it is.” 





Even Mandédart, the beloved of Rivama, who 
waa emperor of the universe and king of Lanki, 
—the who was the mother of Méghanfida and the 
daughter of Maya,—even she intrigued with her 
husband's brother; for—“ Brother, when oneé a 
woman becomes a widow, her shame is gone," 
THE PROVEEBS OF ALI EBN ABI TALEBI. 
Tranalated by K, T, Best, M.A., M.RA.8., 
Principal, Guserat College. 
Continued from p. 236. 


it. 
274. A man ia happy in the society of those who 
275, Admiration of oneself is a sign of folly, 
276. Anger is the fire of hearts. 
277. Aman who prays without working is like 
areas ae 
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278. He is asinoere friend who tells you of your | 287. 'The three chief points of a manly disposi- 
fanits and prefers you to himself. tion are, to give without being aaked, to keep one’s 


279, Beware of envy, for it will leave its marks 
on you and not on your enemy. 

230. It is a distinguished virtue to forgive an 
injry when you can avenge yourself. 

“81. Justice is the crown of a king. 

“82. Acquire learning; for if you are rich it will 
adorn you ; if you are poor it will support you, 

=83. There are three persons to whom a secret 
should not be told, viz., a woman, a malicious 
person, and a fool. 

<4. There are thoece things by which the dispo- 
sitions of men are proved, vis., riches, power, and 
adversity. 

285. There are three things which vex and 


overwhelm the mind, vis,, separation of friends, | 


poverty after riches, and contempt after being 
=36. Three things conciliate love, viz,, religion, 
humility, and liberality. 


word without a contract, and to be generous when 


you, and attend to what anyone says without 
reference to the speaker, 

289. A slip of the tongue wounds more than a 
spear which goes straight to its mark. 

200, A slip of the foot wounds, a slip of the 
tongue destroys. 

201. To give more than you promised is noble, 
but to give less shows a mean mind. 

“92. Patience is the ornament of society by 
which one can put up with another's faults. 








SOCIETIES. 


Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
at Baltimore, October 29th and Mth, 1884. 

This number, though late to hand, contains 
some interesting communications on subjecta 
connected with India and the East. 

Dr. D. B. MeCartie discourses on the origin 
of the Chinese and Korean writing, showing that, 
however close in external appearance the script of 
the Koreans may be tothat of the Chinese, it differs 
radically from the latter insomuch aa it employs 
a real alphabet, which the Chinese has never 


done. On the same grounds it is argued that a | 


Japanese origin forthe Korean letters is highly 
improbable. The purely conventional character of 
these letters is most remarkable, as their elements 
ure, “the square, ita upper right-hand angle, 
lower left-hand angle, a rectangle with the 
right side gone, and with ita sides prolonged 
upwards, the triangle, circle, and straight line” ;— 
showing a wide divergence from the principles 
on which the western alphabeta have grown into 
from the Hundred Theusand Songs of Milaraspa, 
e® Buddhist Missionary of the 11th century, from 
the Tibetan, Prof. D. G. Lyon calls attention 
to Part IL, Vol. V. of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia, containing two important item 
vis. a list of verb-forms in an alphabet 
ar ent of radicals after the native Arabic 
plan, and aclay cylinder of Antiokhoa, in which he 
atyles himself “An-ti-‘i-ku-us, the great king, 


| the mighty king, son of Si-lu-uk-ku (Seleukos) 


the king Ma-ak-ka-du-na-a-a (the Makedénian )\" 


Aorist-forms in Sanskrit, in which he. br; 7 
in his Sanskrit Grammar, §§ 834, 881,883, and 834; 


_ Sanskrit vrata, he inclines to the view that it must 


be referred to the 4/ wrif with a leading sense of 
course of action or behaviour.’ Prof; M. Bloom. 


the stage in which every man doeth that whi his 


_ addition to the literature of the subject is welcome, 


The writer advocates the employment of Professor 


Whitney's system as exhibited in his Sanskrit 


Grammar, and accordingly for ordinary Sanakrit 
he makes the following table of types ;— 
Guttarals ......) kh) g gh fi) bh | 





es a 
Palatals ...... o/c ch | j jh @ yYlife ii 
Linguals...... 9 ¢ th|ddhn| r+] ¢¢ 
Dentala PE t th ddhan 1 l 
Labiala coon! PPh | bbhm |v] ui ofu 


Sepremper, 1855.) 


For printing Vedic texts, besides the abore, an 
additional / would be necessary, and the follow- 
ing vowels ;— 


a & it a om i 
if. i # i 
ud i iw a 
Sih Por: 

ae ie ii @i al 
oé } au au aa 


The simplicity and economy of this system is 
apparent, because for ordinary Sanskrit type it 
would be merely necessary to add to a font of 
ordinary English type d, 4, , 7, 9, $; %, 4, ti, 
adding macrons and dota to shaved letters will 
ordinarily suffice. For Vedic type, having pe 

to frequency of occurrence, only a, 7 


2S & would be sisenery addiien” sulicbean : 


shaving and adding diacritical marks on separate 
pieces of metal sufficing for the rest. As an 
additional advantage it is claimed that, if a press 
wished to provide itself with complete Sanskrit 
‘sorte’ on this system, no cutting of new dies 
would be necessary, as, by shaving and adding the 
diacritical marks to existing types and then 
electrotyping or stereotyping, matrices for tne 
meres, |, Sa Ok Be Sens eee ey 
et Glin Jouvhal. the uveisa of teks hema 
slick Wi estore te Na Wee or ta “aoe arte Wk 
fashion as we fancy to be the case with most 
periodicals of any standing, and the main difficul- 
ty to be contended with ia this,—that we have not 
one language or one system of alphabets to deal 





BOOE 

Tue Exermayr Pires ix THe Mcsrvm OF THE 

or Natcean Scusces, Davenrost, 
PUTHAR. 


sourcher after Kcnnwledize ta ini autee frous'ushack— 
unjustifiable and otherwise—in the New World 
than in the Old. The Davenport Academy of 


BOOK NOTICES. 





of science by enthusiasts, who look for no pecu- 
niary rewards, has been in existence some twenty 
years, and has published four volumes of Pro. 
ceedings, Some members of the’ Academy, in 
1877, discovered two ‘elephant pipes’ xad three 
‘inscribed tablets’ in what is known as ‘mound 
No. 3’ on the Cook farm adjoining the city of Daven- 
port. Such things do not appear to have been 


+ At last the modified form of » properly used for tg is often thus primted. 
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with. A general Oriental journal is bound to 
provide for the wanta not only of one 

in one character, as in the case of Sanskrit for 
instance—but for groups of languages in groups 
of characters, and even for languages alien to 
each other written im the same character. Take 
the requirements of Hindi, Paijibi, Bangill, and 
Marithi, all capable of rep ation in the 
Dévanigari character, and take the sounds of 
¥ and ¢ aa d and dh and also as rier 
again the sound in Bangili of Wand T as 

ins bese daphne tee ie 
o in the modern dialects. Even the specialized 
variety of the Persian character used for the 


we ue © and asto Ve) 435. Then again when 
aera Pheanesemectie nUEn a(S aise 
fronted with a double pronunciatior 

acl diy (Pedals ol manor uaapaiages ae 
3, which leads to the transliterations of atfhtr 
and afr and of dhw and sw for identical words 
in the vernacular ecript. Again, if we repre- 
sent the Arabic ~ and the Burmese « by th, as we 
ought, in English transliteration, what is to be- 
come of 4? Once more, in Malay and in 
meg base dt a he comes i ake 





| sound. 


EE Wes bed So" elbeek’ Shanaditeestion sie sates 
work on very wide and general lines; nevertheless 
m. peactind! "COMES aen “Sn Se “Sha Sar 


NOTICES. 


discovered elsewhere, seit cdeathacty Ga 
sion of these unique relics of antiquity by the 
Museum of the Davenport Academy has given it 
a ‘deserved eminence,” since the importance of 
the find as testifying to the degree of civilizatim 
among the ancient American tioms is 
obvious. spe ara gg Manan Bao tn 
Burean of Ethnology for 1880-81 and written 
then, though not published till last year, in a 
monograph entitled “Animal Carvings from 
Mounds i the Mississippi Valley,” by 1 W. 
Henshaw, there appeared a most severe criticism 
of the work of the Davenport Academy, doubting 
the genuineness of the find and the good faith— 
a much more serious matter—of the finders. The 
pamphlet before us is issued with the object of 








=O-4 


establishing the bona fides of the Rev. Jacob 
(ass, the chief finder. in all he did. Without 
entering into the righta of the controveray one 
or two things strike ns as most important in it 
for the future well-being of An erican research. 
In the first place the Reports of the Bureau 
of Ethnology are issued under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institute and of the Gorernment, 
ire endorsed in fact by the Director of the 
Bureau; so that they are put before the world 
with all the anthority, scientific and official, at 


the command of the United States. Now we | 


uetice that in the qnotations from the Report, 
Mr, Henshaw—backed up, be it remembered, by 
the official authority of Major Powell, the 
Director—in addition to his attack on the personal 
character of Mr. Gasa, practically tells him and 
his fellow-workers to cease from exploration. 


And we further notice that one object of the | 


Bureau of Ethnology appears to -be to centralize, 


and bring under its own direction all the research | 


in the United States, and it seams to have taken 
steps to bring this about. Nothing could ba 
more unsafe than this. Let a Government sub- 
sidize and encourage research as mnch os it finds 
itself able, and let it appomt official Directors of 
any branch of research that seems likely to be 
forwarded by such a step, but let it keep carefully 
clear of one thing—the official direction of all 
the research im the country. This meana, of 
vourse. the centralization of research in the hands 
of one man or of a eliqne, and it might easily 
mean also the atifing of all independent labour. 
The existence of the controversy under review 
points emphatically to the danger of such a 
syatem. Here we have an official employed in the 
‘direction ” of scientific research—backed up by 
his Director—warning certain outsiders againat 
rontinuing in a certain line of exploration, and 


this official is criticising archmology, though his . 


special training appears to be in ornithology, This 
kind of universal versatility—as we eo well know 
in India—is more or less unavoidably to be 
expected of officials, but enppose auch an official 
had it in his power fo stop any particular line of 
research, what then? And if the Smithsonian 


Institute or the Bureau of Ethnology had all the | 


direction of science in their hands in the United 
States, would not this sometimes happen? It 
dcvine to usa matter of the first importance to 
aclentific men in America. 

One more point. If Mr. Henshaw be rightly 
similar important relics. The Indian Evidence 
Act Inys down that no particular number of wit. 
nesses is required to establish a fact, One may be 
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enough and one handred insufficient, This seems 


to us to be common sense, The converse doctrine 
would render valueless many a paper in the 
Indian Antiquary on which it justly pridea iteelf. 





The Saxgara Apwontsws of Karr.a, with ilinstrative 
extracts from the Commentaries, Translated by 
Jamea ER. Battawrrxe, LL.D. late Pringipa 
of the Benares College. Third Edition (Londen. 
Trithner and Co., 1983). 8yo., pp. 464, 

Dr. Rallantyne's translation of the Sitikhya 
Aphortams, in three volumes, printed at Allaha- 
bad in the years 1852 to 1856, was for long well 
and favourably known in India, but has for some 
time past been very scarce. The abridgmer 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica (1862 and 


1565), contains nothing of the Sanskrit text, and 
was therefore not so aseful to students, In the 





have brought out, under the careful scholarly 
the original work, which will doubtless be heartily 
welcomed. The corrections introduced in the 
readings of the aphorisms are very numerous, and 
all blemishes of idiom have been eurefully re. 
moved from the translation, while the editor has 
evidently spared no pains in verifying references, 
and his numerous footnotes, supplying the variant 
readings of the commentators and other illustra. 
tive information, are most valuable. It is rarely 
one meeta with a book of this kind, edited with 





such care and masterly acquaintance with the 
subject, It will be found to be of sterling value 
| to the student. 


Se 


EALTLAn axD Diwxim: on THE Fares or Birra. 
Br J. G. ¥, KeIru-Fatcowrn, atA., ¢ bridge . 
University Preas, 1635, ii > 


Thia book is a very welcome addition to the 
literature of the well-known fables of Bidpai. 
The edition of Kaiflah and Diwnah, by Prog, 


| Wright, issued last year, being merely the Syrine 


text, was of no use to any but Semitic scholars, Hf 
the valuable introduction be omitted. The great 
value of this edition is that it translates Prof, 


| Wright's tert and so brings it before the student 


of general folklore. The introduction, too, which 
extends to lexxv pp., gives a good detailed account 
of all the chief recensions of these tnirersal 
fables and a capital réswmé of what has up to date 
been written as to their origin and migrations, 
Tt is to be observed that at p, Ixix, the author 
notices that the 'Iydr.i-Dinish version, drawn up 
by Abd'l-Faz] for the delectation of Akbar in 


1587 A-D., has never been edited, thongh Capt. 
Roebuck edited an Updd version of it in 1815 as 


Scholars. 


Ocroper,. 1885.1 
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THE KANGAR OR EKANGRI, THE KASMIRI PORTABLE BRAZIER. 


BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.E.G.5., M.R.A.S., eto., C.MLS., SEINAGAR. 


£ kingar, as it is pronounced by the true | 


Kisémiri, or kdngri, as it is usually pro- 
nounced by the Patjibi, or Kasmiri of Patjabi 
extraction,’ generally consists. of two parts ; the 
inuer earthenware vessel called knadal, wherem 
the fire is placed, and its encasement of wicker- 
work, which 1s sometimes very. protty; being 
tastefally ornamented with rings and brilliantly 
coloured. <A little wooden or silver spoon 
(fei/gn), ted to the handle (£anjih) completes 
this Oriental brazier, which may be purchased 
in any Kiasmiri basdr for the sum of one énd 
and upwards, according to the make and size. 
Should the kangar consist merely of an earthen- 
ware vessel a little ornamented, it is then 
called a manan by the common folk, These are 
used principally in the Leh and Ladiikh direction, 

The beat Adngars are said to be made in 
Zainagar, a big village.in the Eamraz district. 
Islamabad, Tsrér, Shihibad, and Sopdr, are also 
noted for good kingars, which are frequently 
named after the places where they are made; 
e. g., Islimibadi kdngar, or Tsriri kangar, ete, 
An ordinary peasant’s hangar, very rudely made, 
is called gristi kaugar," while o finely-worked 
highly-colonred hangar used by the wealthier 
classes is called khoja* Adugar, 

Kéugars are to be met with also in the bazdrs 
of those cities and villages, whither oppression 
nnd famine have driven the Kéimiri. They 
have been heard of at Badrawih, Kashtawiar, 
Rimnagar, Bisanli, Nirpir, EAugri, Amritsar, 
Lidifini, and other places; but the Adugare 
manufactured outside “the Happy Valley” 
always seem to be of an inferior pattern and 
quality, and to be used by a very limited class 
indeed beyond the Easmiri emigrant com- 
munity, 

The Kaémiri is very fond of his hangar, and 

herever he goes, whenever you see him, 





 Thare noticed this dietinction 





mle, ake eee see See oe shag is 


ih! rae wre eoven are geoeraly ire tate te meas The 
site ae aut ay d sex of the purchasera. The 


whether asleep or awake, at work or at play, 
sitting down or walking (of course I am speak- 
ing of the winter months)—be has this little 
fireplace, held in one hand beneath his loose, 
long, nightgown-hke garment called phérow,* in 
immediate contact with his stomach and thighs. 
As will be expected, this very close familiarity 
generally proves very dangerous, A person is 
tripped up by a stone in the-way and falls upon 
his red-hot kéngar fire, or a child rolls in her 
sleep and upsets the fireplace, burning herself, 
the bedding, house, and everything, There 
are really very few of the wealthier, middle, or 
poorer class Kidmiris, who at one time or an: 
other have not been more or less bornt from 
accidents with the kdugar fire," 

However, the Agagar continues more popular 
than ever, and: not a few songs and sayings in 
its honour are extant in the valley." There is 
no doubt that this portable brazicr wards off 
many a disense from the poor Kasmiri, terribly 
exposed, as he sometimes is, to bitter winds, 
freezing rains, and biting hail, for Winter now 
and again makes Kasmir the centre of his 
dominions, and rules supreme there. 

A story is told of 1» native doctor, who once 
visited the valley to see what he could do for 
the poor people there during the severe winter 
season. On reaching Birimiila, the place 
where visitors chanze the horse, kahdr, and 
qulf fer the boats on their way into Kaémir, 
he noticed a boatman with only a fora-cloth on, 
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got their own antidote for their winter cold. 
There is no necessity for me to go there,” 


Tt has been suggested that the Kiiémiri learnt | 
_ long preceded the foot-warmers, These chauje- 


the use of the kdngar from the Italians in the 
retinue of the Mughal Emperors,’ who freqnent- 
ly visited the valley during the summer months 
1587—1753 a. p. —On this point nothing trust- 
worthy has been procuredas yet from thenatives. 
Enquiry has been made from high and low, rich 
and poor, but no person can tell anything, fact 
or fiction, as to who originated, or whence was 
imported, this popular and necessary article. 
The following extract from the Queen for 


March 1885 and the plate attached hereto will | 


throw « good deal of light on the probable 
European origin of this now national utensil of 
the Eaémiris. The first three figures are from 
the Queen, the fourth is a sketch of a Kiémiri 
kdngrt drawn by Mr. J. Griffiths, from a 
specimen in the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School 
of Art at Bombay, and the fifth is half-size 
reproduction of an ordinary earthenware and 


wicker-work Kdngri in the possession of one 


of the Editors of this Journal, 

“In Italy, Spain, and in the East the brazier 
(brasero) as a heating apparatos was, and in 
many places is still, preferred to the fireplace, 
These charcoal-holders could be employed any- 
where and carried from room to room. Th 
were made ina great variety of shapes, and 
their surfaces received every kind of ornamen- 
tation; medallions with figures and complex 
bas-reliefs, emblazoned escutcheons, &c. The 
grounds were sometimes guilloché with delicate 
foliage, borrowed by the Venetians from the 
ziers remained in use in France as late as the 
seventeenth century. They were frequently 
arranged on columnar tripods, with the fire-irons 
attached to them, or made portable and fitted 
with bars on the movable top, to rest the fect 





[Ocronem, 1885. 
Directly connected with the brasiers are the 

hand-warmers, which were already known 

to the Romans under the name of frulla, and 


mains were kept warm either by hot ashes 
or by a spirit lamp. First used in the Middle 
Ages by the clergy during their functions in 
church, ladies adopted them in the course of 
time as a counterpart to the pears made of 


agate, which served to cool the hands and to 


keep them dry. One of these agate pears is 
mentioned in dn inventory of Gabrielle d'Estrée 
m 1599." 

With regard to the derivation of the word 
there are two plausible conjectures :— 

(1.) That the word kdngar comes from two 
Kiémiri words kint (kénih and sometimes 
kaunjith), which means a switch used for 
making baskets, and gor a maker or fastener. 
combination might mean also switches bound 


that the thing made is called after the maker 
and tice terad; and the kangar is nothing but 
& basket with a little earthenware basin inside. 
From kdnigar we easily get kdngar. A 
shortening like this is very common in Kaémfrt, 


9. rangi-gar is shortened into rangar, a dyer, 


and bungi-gar is shortened into bangar, a 
worker or trader in hemp. 

(1!) Another,and perhaps a better, anggestion, 
is that the word comes direct from Sanskrit, 
Ku % (kad and £d) as # prefix implies deterior 
means charcoal heated or not heated, while 
akgéri SRT isa portable fire-place. Hence 
ké-taigdraoraigdes §+-3HT or THTE would 
mean a little heated charcoal, or a smal! portable 
fire-place. This, perhaps, could easily come to 
be pronounced kdigdre or kdigdri, according to 
the Sanskrit habit, ¢.g, Ad-+ggni makes kdyni, » 
little fire, and ké+-oksha makes kidshe, to wink, 
ete. Sanskrit scholars may, perhaps, be able to 





throw more light upon this point." 

this story is true then they would not have required the 
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BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.3.A. 
(continued from p. 178.) 


XXXTI. 

When Chinghiz Khin retired from China he 
deputed his most trusted general Mu-kho-li_ to 
complete the conquest of the Kin Empire. “I 
have conquered,” he said, “the Chinese pro- 
yinces north of the Tai-hang Mountains. Itis for 
you to subdue the country south of that chain." 
And he invested him with a golden paizah, 
or official tablet, which constituted him his 
vicegerent in China. Douglas says he gave 
him achariotand a banner of nine pennons. He 
to be paid to him as to himself. Maps of China 


were ordered to be prepared by hing-shing, | 
or surveyors, preparatory to the new campaign. | 


Mu-khao-li set ont with 23,000 Mongols and 
Turks, viz., 10,000 Onguts, 1,000 Kushikuls (*), 
4,000 Uruts,* 2,000, Inkirasses under Tuto 
Gurkan, 1,000 Mangkuts under Munkaka 
Kaljah, 3,000 Kunkurats under Alji Noyan, and 


2000 Jelaira under Thalisun the brother of | 


Mu-khu-li,together with twodivisionsof Khitans 
and Charchis, commanded respectively by two 
generals belonging to the two nations, called 
Oyar and Tnughan, who both received the 
title of leaders of fumans, ie. of 10,000, which, 
in Chinese, is wang-shai.* 

D'Ohsson says that after Chinghiz Khin's 
withdrawal most of the positions he had con- 
quered had been reoceupied and fortified by 
the Kin troops, and the Mongols in fact only 
of Pe’chibli and Shan-si, Meanwhile the im- 
prudent Kin Emperor Utubu quarrelled with 
his southern neighbour, the Sung Emperor, 
who ruled the country south of the river Hoai in 
opportunity of the Mongol attack to refuse to 
pay the tribute, which had been hitherto 
exacted from him by the Kin ruler; and Utubu 
was now persuaded by his prime minister 
Chuku-kacki to send an army to exact this 
ot ea i, aa? 78 Mai, Baal 8 

* D’Ohason, Vol. I. p. 985. 
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tribute, and accordingly in 1217 a Kin 


army crossed the Hoai, captured several towns, 


| Mongols were again in motion Utubu repented 


invaders, This the latter, who knew his 
enemy's embarrassment, naturally refused to 
entertain.” 

Setting ont from Yen-king, or Peking, in 
1218 Mnu-kho-li marched upon the towns of 
Sui-ching* and Li-chao,” The latter resisted 
bravely, and in ; » he would have 
slaughtered its inhabitants, but Chao-tien, one 
of his officers, who was born there, and whose 
family was inside, threw himself at his feet 
and in tears offered his own life to redeem the 
place. Mu-khu-li, touched by this, pardoned 
sively captured the towns of Tsi-nan, Lin-tsi, 
Teng-chau, and Lai-chan.* Donglas tells us 
that he conquered Ta-ming-fa, Tang-chan and 
Ting-chan in Chib-li and Etu-chan, Litsil- 





chan, Tang-chau and Lai-chan in Shan-tung, 


and also secured the cities of Mien-ching, Lu 
and Me, The losses among the Kin generals 
from death and desertion were numerous.’ 

The most important event of the campaign 
was undonbtedly the capture of Ta-yuan-fu, 
by Ukulon-t'eshing, and he defended it 
skilfully. The Mongols pressed their attack 


chiefly against the nérth-west bastion, which 


Ukuiun-te'shing then made a barricade with 
ao number of carts bound together, behind 
which he sustained three assaults, but even- 
tually the Mongols poured in such a shower of 
stones and arrows that the garrison was 
obliged to surrender. Its brave commander 

Ping-yang, which had a weak garrison, was 








‘ge. *Li-kien im the district of Pao-ting-fu in | dirt 


Pe ‘De Mailla, Vol. IX. pp. 80 and 81. 
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easily captured. The troops wished to cut 
then way out, but its governor Li-ké said he 
could not survive the loss of a place committed 
to his care by the Emperor. He accotdingly 


killed himself. The governors of Fun-chau 
and Lu-chan also died sword in hand in 
defence of their towns.’® Douglas, in reporting 


these events, dates them a year later, and 
adds the towns of Hin-chan and Ho-chau to 
tlm above list of Mongol captures."* Gaubil 
tells us that Mu-khu-li was accompanied in this 
campaign by his son Polu or Born." The Kin 


empire had certainly fallen upon hard times, 
for while the Mongols pressed it hard on the 


north, it was carrying on a vigorous struggle 
with the Sung empire in the south, a good 
proof of its energy and vitality. 


In the fifth month of 1218 we read how a Kin 


by an official at the court named Kia-yu. A 
colleague and friend of the former named 
Chang-yeou, who was a native of Ichan in 


Pe'chihli, marched with a body of troops to | 


avenge his death; bot when he reached Tsi- 
king-knan, the famous Judastree Pass in 
Pe'chihli, he waa met and defeated by a Mongol 
army under the general Mingan. His horse 
having fallen under him he was captured and 
taken before Mingan and ordered to bend the 


knee before him, He replied that he was, like | 


Mingan himself, a general officer, and would 
die rather than disgrace himself in the way pro- 
posed. Mingan admired his soldierly courage 
and ordered him to be unbound. Presently, to 
save the lives of his father and mother, who 
had been captured and taken to Yen-king, he 
gave a feast and consented to enter the service 
of the Mongols, and eventually became one of 
their first generals,” 

He was speedily put in harness, for we are 
told that early the next year, ic. 1219, he was 
sent at the head of a body of troops against 


Yong-chau, I-chau, Pao-gan-chau and some 


other southern towns. He began his campaign 
by an attack on a small place called Kong- 
shan-tai."* It was commanded by his mortal 
enemy, Kia-yu, already named. Kis-yn resisted 
so obatinately that Chang-yeou had recourse to 
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a little eugineering feat, by which he diverted 
a stream that supplied the place with water, and 
it was thus compelled to surrender. He then 


_ tore out his enemy's heart and offered it to the 
| manes of his dead friend Miso-tao-yun. He next 


pitched his camp at Muan-ching, a town sita- 
ated north-west of Pao-ting-fa in Pe’chih-li. 
Here he was vigorously attacked by the Kin 


"general Wu-sien. Too weak to risk a battle, 


Chang-yeou compelled every one inside to man 
the ramparts, even including the weak, the aged, 
and also women, while at the head of his most 
valiant soldiers he made » sortie and attacked 
the enemy in rear, capturing many prisoners. 
He then unfurled many standards on the 
neighbouring hills, and spread the report that 
the Mongols were approaching in strength. 
Frightened by these ramours and by the 
drums which were beaten on the hills and 
inside the town Who-sien withdrew precipi- 


| tately, and Chang-yeou put a large number of 


his men to the sword. He then captured Wan- 
chau. The commanders of Ki-yang and Kin. 
yang, the modern Hien in Chih-li, submitted. 
He next attacked the town of Chong-shan-fa, 


| Situated in the modern department of Ting- 


chau in Chih-li, to whose relief Ko-titi-taiang, 
a lieutenant of Wu-sien, marched. Chang- 
yeou met him at Sin-lo, where there was a 
sharp conflict, in which he was struck by ar 
arrow inthe mouth, losing two of his | 
This made him furjons, and he pressed 
enemy and killed a great many of them, and 
also defeated Lieou-ching, who had marched 
against him. Then advancing southwards be 
exacted a submission from Ku-ching, Shin-ché, 
Ning-tsin, and thirty other town. The Mongols 


f 


as 


shing-chau. The Kin emperor, who was being 
frontier, wreaked his vengeance on his chief 
minister, Chuhu-kaoki, whom he put to death," 

Mu-khu-li himself during the latter purt of 
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(i.c., Ho-kin-yen in the district of Tai-yuen- 
fo in Shan-si) and Yen-chan (in the southern 
part of Shan-tung), and gained a victory in 
which the Kin general Uyen Weiku was 
killed. Two months later Mu-kho-li secure 
Lan-chau and Kiang-chau, but he failed to 
capture Ho-chong-fa, which resisted all his 
efforts. 

Hitherto we are told the Mongols had waged 
war mercilessly, and their officers had per- 





mitted the greatest atrocities. Shi-tian-ni, a — 


Chinese, who served among them, having gained 
considerable influence over Mo-kho-li, urged 
upon him that this method of waging war 
made the Mongol name to be detested, and 
made people dread to become their subjects. 
Mu-kha-li, having listened to this counsel, 
published everywhere a strong prohibition of 
pillage and slaughter, and also ordered all his 
prisoners to be released, so that they conld 
return home and work in the fields. Thia 
clemency produced » good effect and caused 
wide-spread gratification, 

In the eighth month of 1220 Mu-khu-li, who 
had gone towards Moan-ching, sent three*thou- 
sand horsemen under » Mongol named Monku- 
puhoa to capture Tao-ma-knan, one of the 
mountain fortresses of Pe'chihli. This general 
having defeated a body of Kin troops, Wu-sien, 
who commanded at Ching-ting-fu, and who had 
gown weary of resisting the invaders, made 
his peace with them and surrendered that 
important town.” Wa-sien was now appointed 
deputy governor of the western division as 

Hops," with the Chinese general Shi-tian 
already named, as his colleague.*” Shi-tian-ni 
had joined the Mongol service on the occasion 
of the firat invasion of China, His father, 
who wags native of Yung-tsing, having noticed 
that the invadera spared the districts where 
they were not resisted, went with a large 
number of people in 1213 and submitted to 


Mu-kho-li, who was then encamped near Cho- 


chau, a few leagues to the south-west of 
Peking. Mu-khu-li wished to make him com- 
mander of a tumen, and on his refusal he gave 
the post to his son Shi-tian-ni.™ 

The Kin Emperor ewe: now Getereeines 


| Mu-kho-li marched upon Shan-tang. 


| to again open negociations for peace. He 
sent Ukulun Chong-tuan with an offer to re- 


to behave towards him as a younger brother. 
Mu-khu-li replied that some time before the 
Mongols had asked him to cede to them the 
countries of Ho and Sn, promising on this 
condition to suspend hostilities. This offer 
had been rejected, “Now,” he continued, 
“that we have conquered these countries and 
there only remain some towns of Kwang-si 
which are not ours, if you will surrender 
them we will recognize you os Prince of 
Ho-nan.” This offer was rejected,” and 
Yan-shi, 
who commanded in Chang-te-fa and in seven 
other districta in the south of Pe'chihli, in the 
portion of Ho-nan north of the Yellow River 
him. De Mailla says he controlled 3 towns of 
the first order, and 6 of the second, with 300,000 
families. Mu-khu-li duly confirmed him in his 
post. He then secured Tsi-nan-fu, the capital 
of Shan-tong.™ 

The Kin Emperor had appointed a vigorous 
man named Su-ting as his chief minister in 
the place of the disgraced Kaoki. He speedily 
raised an immense army in Shan-tung, which 
prevented the Sung Emperor and the king 
of Hia from joining in an attack upon 
the province of Shen-si. The Kin army 
in Shan-tung was encamped at Hoang-ling- 
kang, and its general dotachod 20,000 foot- 


soldiers to attack Mu-khu-li in the neighbour- 


hood of Tsi-nan, who defeated his nsailants, 
and then sssailed in tarn the main army of 
the Kin, which was ranged on the southern 
bank of the Yellow River in the district. of 
their ranks and drove many of them into the 
river, where a vast number of them were 
drowned. He then advanced npon Chou-kieon, 
which he captared, and passing by Shen-chan 
lnid siege to Tong-ping in Shan-tung (called 
Tong-chang-fu by Gaubil). This place offered 
a stubborn resistance, so after besieging it for a 
month he left a small force to blockade it 
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under the general Yan-shi, informing him that 
the place would not surrender until its people 


were pressed by famine, He ordered him to | 


treat the people well, as also the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts, He nominated 
Solu-hutuas commandant .f Tong-ping when it 
should surretider, Yan-shi as governor of the 
people (? dartigha), and ordered Sarta, after the 
capture of the place to create two military 


governments, one of the north and the other — 


of the south, and to entrustthe one to Yan-shi 
and the other to Shi-kue."* Mau-kho-li himself 
advanced upon Ming-chan (Kuang-ping-fu in 
Pe'chihli), dividing his army into small bodies, 
and thus overran the country north of the 
river. Donglas says he Inid siege to Tsu and 
Ming, and adds that it was in this campaign 
the Kin general Wanian Weiko lost his life." 

Tong-ping did not surrender till the fifth 
month of 1221, when its commanders Monkn- 
kang and Wang-ting-yo, being hard pressed for 
food, abandoned it and tried to escape to Pei- 
chau. Sola-hutu pursued them and killed 
7,000 of their men. Yan-shi entered the town 
and in accordance with Mu-khu-li’s commands 
restored order there, Sarta, similarly obedient, 
divided the country into two departments, 
giving Yan-shi that of the north with the 
towns Of Nghen-chan, Po-chau and others 


depending on them, while Shi-kud fixed his | 


court at Tsao-chan, and took possession of the 
southern division.” 


In November 1221 Mu-khn-li crossed the 


Yellow River at Tong-shing-chan, the modern 


Tokhto-khota, with the intention of attacking 
Kia-chan. He really wished to secure that 
purt of Shan-si which belonged to the Kin 
Tartars in order thence to attack Ho-nan and 
Kai-fong-fu, the southern capital of the Kin 
dynasty. The king of Hin or Tangut was 
intarally alarmed at the invasion of his 
borders, and sent his general Taga to the 
district now occupied by the Mongol tribe 
of the Ordus to congratulate him. Mu-khno- 
li having asked for some troops the king 
farther ordered his general Dake-ganpn,”’ 
to join him with 50,000 men, The Mongols 
speedily secured Kia-chau, and its commander 


Hang-kong-tso having fled, Mu-khn-li did sind | 


2 Olt: Fol EX. pp. 94 and 98. | 
Iheeon, Vol. I. pp, $6 hae 
* De Mailla, Vol. Xp. ga | POEM B: 90. 








Stay long there; but having entered the depart- | 
ment of Sui-te-chau he captured two strong 


fortresses, Po-ma and Ké-yong. While there 


rived with reinforcements. Before being pre=— 


be. Mu-kha-li informed him he should expect 
him to behave as his master the king of Hia 
would conduct himself before Chir ghiz Khiin. 
This reply embarraseed Mipu, for he knew the 





Mongols treated the kingdom of His as tri- 


act which would be interpreted as homage of 
some kind, He replied that be had received no 
instructions from his master in regard to this 


matter, and he accordingly withdrew with his 


men ; but he returned shortly after, as Mu-khu-li 


had attacked Yeng-gan, a town situated on the — 


Yen-ho in Shen-si. Mi-pu went to him, held 


the reins of his horse, and made the salutation 


which Mu-khn-li prescribed, 









Ehada, the Kin Lommander-in Chief, and 
Nahomaichu had united for the defence of 


- Yen-gan. The former was encamped with 


30,000 men to the east of the town. Mongn- 


puhoa, having reconnoitred ‘his position with 


3,000 men, reported to Mu-khn-li on his retorn, 
suggested the formation of an ambush that very 


night. Mu-khu-li approving of this, planted 


& portion of his force in a defile between two _ 


mountains, and the next day before sunrise 
Mongu-puhoa attacked the Kin army with the 


to hold his ground and fled, abandoning his 


drums and standards. The Kins, who were 
deceived, pursued him quickly to the defile, 
where Mu-khu-li cansed his concealed men to 


charge them amidst tremendous beating of 


drums, Their surprise was natorally very 
great. Khada took to flight, and lost 7,000 men. 
He withdrew into the town, to which Mu-khu-li 
Inid siege. As the place was strong, and pro- 


mised to make a long resistance, he left portion — 


of his force there, and went southwards to attnek 


 Fu-chan and Fang-chan, situated in the modern 


Chung-pu-hien, and other neighbouring towns, 
At Fo-chan there fell several distinguished Kin 


* Called akokan a 
* De Mailla calle kode ail 
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officers, such ms Wanian-lakin, Héshéliei-ho- 
sheou, Pucha-leoushi, and » great number of 


soldiers. A few days afterwards Fang-chau 
was captured, while Sse-chau and Kichan were 
plundered.”* 


De Manilla describes the pillage of Sse-chau. He | 


tellaushow the town was built ona scarped rock, 
and its governor, Yang-chin, finding himself 
hard pressed by Mu-kho-li threw bis wife and 
children from the battlement, ond himself 
jumped over afterthem. As this was an im- 
portant place, Mu-kho-li left a garrison there 
with a body of light cavalry under Mongu- 
puhoa, which was to overrun the surrounding 
district, and to secure the most important 
posts in the mountain and fords over the rivers. 
He himself with the main army captured 
Mong-chau, Tsin-yang, Ho-i, and several other 
towns where the Kins had garrisons.”° 

In the eleventh month of 1221, Chang-lin, 
the governor of Sung-gan, went over to the 
Mongols, and thur put them in possession of 
all the country east of the capital, including 
the cities of Tsang and King in Chib-li, and 
Pin and Tai in Shan-tung, He was rewarded 
with the appointment of commandant of the 
eastern division of Shan-tung.™ 

In the latter port of this yecr the Sung 


emperor sent Kao-mong-yn to make an alliance | 


with the Mongols against the Kins. The 
Mongols duly sent back envoys to the Imperial 
court.” 

Douglas mentions the towns of Kien-king, 
and Pin in Shan-si, and Yuen in Kansub, the 
modern Chin-ynuen-kien, among Mu-khu-li's 
captures.” He also says that Hatieutso desert- 
ed the Kin cause, and gave up the Blue Dragon 
fort to the Mongols, after which Mu-khu-li took 
the Cow-heart stockade, when the prefect was 
killed by the fall of o house. He then sum- 
moned Shi-tian-niand told him that Ho-chang 
was the most interesting place in Ho-tung 
(i.e. the country south of the Yellow River), 
and he would not entrast its protection to 
any one but himself. He thereupon gave him 
authority over all the troops in that district, 
and then went to Chang-nan, vv, Si-ngan-fu, 
the capital of Shen-si, which he entrusted to 
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the U-bu-uai ‘and Tai'-pu-hoa.”* He gave 
Ganchi™ command of an army with which 
to blockade the famous fortress of Tong-kuan, 





and in the eleventh month of 1222 captared 


of 1223, Mu-kho-li 
a town of Shen-si, 





attacked Fong-tsiang-fa 


‘This he assailed night aud day for forty days 


town of Ho-chong-fa (Pa-chan-fa), an impor- 
tant place near the eastern bank of the Yellow 
River, and had killed its governor, Shi-tian-ing, 


that a Kin army was marching against him he 
had planted U-ts4 in ambush in a defile in the 
mountains by which it would have to pass. 
U-tet was brave, bat addicted to wine, and nat- 
return, he had scarcely reached his post when 
he got drunk. The Kin passed by him quietly, 
and marched on to attack Ho-chong-fa, which 
had not been put into a state of defence. All 


| those in the place who had submitted to the 


and introduced them into the town, which they 
proceeded to fire: The rising flames soon 
informed Shi-tian-ing that the enemy was in 
the place, and he put himself at the head of 
fifty or sixty of his men with the intention of 





driving them out. They wished him to cross 


the Yellow River and save himself, which he 
could well have done without compromising hi 
reputation or bringing on bimeelf the reproache- 
of Mu-khu-li. He said, however, that he ahould 
blush to appear before his friends, and must 
either drive the enemy out or perish. He 
and fought very bravely till mid-day, when 
he was overpowered and killed. The invaders 


| baving burnt the town, and put its inhab i- 


they had gone. Antsar, a Mongol generul, 


of them. Mu-khu-li, to reward the services of 
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Shi-tian-ing gave his sun, Shi-wa-ko," the 
sme government and the same authority as 
his father had held. Mu-kho-li on hearing 
of the death of Shi-tian-ing raised the siege 
of Fong-siang, and repaired to Ho-chong, 
which had been abandoned, as [ have men- 
tioned.” He put # new garrison there, and 
repaired the fortifications which had fallen 
into ruin,’" Setting ont from Ho-chong 
Ma-khu-li fell dangerously ill at Wen-li-hien 
or Wen-he-hien, in the department of Hiai- 
chau in Shen-si. He summoned his younger 
brother, Tai-sun, and said to him that he had 
fer forty years fonght for his master, and 
had never been defeated, His only regret was 
that he had not captured Nanking, a task he 
left for him to fulfil.“ Mu-khu-li died in April, 
1223, at theage of 54 years.“ [ have referred 
ut some length to his earlier adventures in 
chapter XV. and elsewhere, and here I would 
merely eay that he was Chinghiz Ehin’s most 
distinguished and commander.“" \fu- 
khu-li’s command and honours were made over 
to his son, Polu or Born. 

In August, 1223, Monku-kang, governor of 
Pei-chan for the Eins, treated his soldiers with 
so much severity that they revolted. Naho- 
luko, one of his principal officers, feeling that 


put himself at the head of the malcontents, 
killed Monku-kang, and having arranged his 
plans with Lirtsa, a Mongol officer, they wrote 
m joint letter to the governor of Hai-chan, 
to inform him of their intention to submit to 
him. The letter was intercepted by an officer 
in the service of the Sung empire, who handed 
it to his commander, Li-tsiven, who sent some 
troops under Wang-hi-ul to try and divort 
their intention, and to persuade them to join 


Pei-chau enticed Wang-hi-ul into the town 


under pretence of treating with him and, 
having closed the gates, arrested him, Li- 
tsiuen, piqued at this trick marched to attack 
Pei-chau, which was surrounded by water on al! 
sides, end was bravely defended. The garri. 
son, however, made @ sortie, when his troops 
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were badly beaten and many of his men were 
killed, whereupon he retired to Tsing-chau. 
| Meanwhile the Kin general, Yauta, also marched 


upon Pei-chau, where he defeated and killed 
Naho-luko, and recovered it for his master* 
Two months Inter Utubu the Kin emperor 


died, and was succeeded by his third son, 


Ninkiasu, whose Chinese name was Sheou-gini, 
of His, and was succ ceeded by his son Li-te’- 
wang." Early the next year, ie, 1224, Ninkiasn 
nade peace with the Sang emperor, Ning-tsong. 
Ning-tsong died shortly after, probably from 
chagrin, and was sueceeded by his adopted son, 
Li-tsong ; so that the death of Mu-kho-li was 
followed in a few months by those of the three 


potentates dividing the Chinese empire between 


them, the emperors of the Sung and Kin 
dynasty, and the king of Hia, 

Ping-i-bin, one of the Li-tsong’s generals, 
having made himself master of the greater part 


of Shan-tung, allied himself with Wu-sien, 
whom Mua-khu-li had made depaty governor of 


Western Hopé (vide ante), and who having 
thas rebelled killed hiy colleague, Shi-tian-ni, 
and occupied Ching-ting-fa. Shi-tian-tai, the 


brother of the murdered MAN, WAS nominated 


in the latter's place by the Mongol generalissimo 
the Mongols were riding the winning horse, | : 


Born. He attacked Wo-sien, defeated him, and 
took Ching-ting-fu."" This was in 1235. Pre- 
sently Wu-sien returned, recaptured Ching-ting- 


| fa while Shi-tian-tsi withdrew beaten to Kau- 


hing in Pe'’chihli’ The next year Shi-tian- 
tsi again proceeded to Ching-ting-fg, Choosing 
adark night for hig attack ad completely 
successful, Wu-sien sought refuge in tho 
mountains af the West, where-he entrenched 
himself. [i-tainan, who governed Chang-shau 
(Ting-chau in Pe'chihli) for the Mongols, had 
also joined the party of Ping-i-hin, who, being 
where Yan-shi still commanded. After resis 

for four months he was compelled by the want 
of provisions to surrender, and thereupon also 









* Gaubil, p. 43; D'Qheson, Vol. IL. p. 867. 
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Thereupon Yanshi, who was aggrieved that 


Ping-i-bin had treated him hanghtily, again 

changed sides and went over to the Seoeele 
Ping-i-bin was at the same time attacked 
in rear by Shi-tian-tsi, and was captured. 
Bidden to do homage to the Mongol ruler, he 
replied proudly that he was a subject of the 
great Sung empire, and would not serve 
another ruler. They accordingly put him to 
death with tormetts. Yan-shi now secured the 
submission to the Mongols of that part of Shan- 
tung, east of the river Tsing, of which Ping-i- 
bin had taken possession. Meanwhile Li-tsiuan, 


who was master of the north of that province, | 


and been always defeated,’ shut himself up in 
the town of Itu (Tsing-chau-fu in Ho-nan), 
where he was attacked by Mu-khu-li’s brother, 
Taisun, He held out for » whole year, not- 
that the besieged had to feed on human flesh, 
but surrendered in 1227. Taisnn made over 
Shan-tung with the district of Khuai-nan 
in Kiang-su to him as a fief, for which he 


had to pay anannualitribute. Donglas says | 


he was made Inspector of Shan-tung and 
Hwainan.” Meanwhile Boru captured Chan- 
ti-fu whose governor, Wanian Aishin, was 
killed during the siege, and also captured Lin- 
tao-fa, and killed its commander, Toman-hushi- 

men, and laid waste all the country between 
Fong.-siang and King-chao. 
of 1227 the Mongols invaded the Sung empire 
by the three defiles of Ping-tsing (south-west of 
Sin-yang-chan in Ho-nan), U-yang (north-east 
of Jung-shan-hien of Te-gan-fa in Hu- knang) 
and Koang-hien (south- -west of Lo-shan-hien of 
Yu-ning-fu in Ho-nan), whereupon Ching-sun, 
believing they meant to attack Se-chuan, aban- 

doned Mien-chan, and retired into the interior 
of the country.” 

The Kin Tartars had virtually lost to the 
Mongols Northern China, comprising Hopé of 
Shan-tung, and all the districts of Koan-shen, 
and now concentrated their endeavours upon the 
defence of Ho-nan, of which Tung-kuan was the 
key. Notwithstanding their recent losses they 
still retained command of the country stretching 
from Lo-yang, San-men, and Si-tsin, eastwards 
EE 

- says he defeated Chang-fa and made him 


Py qper a SHADER 570 Douglas, p. 101. 


In the last month — 





in flea XidsAuneea extending over mot e 
fan ited sta acy ances oy a) aoa: 
and to show the heroic materials of which 
the race was made, I would quote the siege 
of Si-ho-chan, which took place ot this time. 
Its governor having defended it for a long time, 
saw that he must surrender, and told his wife, 
Tushi, that she had better see to her own 
safety, na the place was about to be lost. 
‘Do you think,” she replied in a firm voice, 
“that loaded with the favours of our princés I 
am going to sacrifice my duty toa weak love for 
life. No, I will not survive my misfortune. I 
had rather die than be wanting in fidelity.” She 
thereupon took poison, and died a few hours 
later. Twoof her sons drank what she had left, 





suicide, and fell over the body of this heroine 
and her children. As many as twenty-eight 
their defeat,“ 

I have now brought down the account of the 
Mongol doings in China until Chinghiz Khin's 
retarn home, when he again is found on ita 
borders. Before describing his last campaign, 
we will bring up the story of one of tha 
dependencies of his empire to this point. When 
he set out for the West, aa we have seen, 
he left behind os his vicegerent in Mongolia 
his brother, Ochigin (called Uach3 by Ganbil 


Yao-li-si, in the Kong-mu), who went to 


| announce to him the death of her husband, 


Yeliu-Linko, the tributary king of Liau-tung, 
who had bad to sustain some severe Og 
gles in his young kingdom. Ochigi: 
ceived the princess with great pomp, and 
giving her the official seal, sent her home with 
aome troops to rule Linu-tung until Chinghiz 
Khan's return, She ruled it, we are told, 
exemplarily.“ After Chinghiz returned home, 
and when he was engaged in his campaign 
and in 1227 was encamped at Yen-chan-chuen 
near the Yellow ao the princess repsired 








: Deliaitie, Vrs ae oe 
2 ee eee. Nand  DeMailla, Vol. IX, p. 96. 
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to him,accompanied by her sons,Shan-ku, Tieiku 
and Yong-ngan, by her adopted son, Tatar, and 
by her grandson, Siukuenus, When Chinghiz 
Khin saw her, he said laughingly, “althongh 
the falcons which fly so swiftly have not 


yet arrived, yet you, a woman, are already | 


here.” He then presented her with a bowl of 
wine (doubtless daraswn), and enlarged on his 
good-will towards her. The princess replied, 
‘ Linko, my husband, lives no longer, and the 
people over whom you placed him are withont 
a master. Hinesé (called Pita by Gaubil), the 


eldest of my sons, has been with your army for | 


a long time, and is still in the West. I 
have brought my second son, Shanku, with me, 
to remain as a hostage with your majesty, 
and I beg you to send for Hinesé, so that he 
may succeed his father.” “I regard,” said 
Chinghiz, “‘ Hines# as one of my most faithfal 
subjects, He followed me into the West, 


and when my son (Juchi), attacked the 


town of Hani (?), inhabited by the Muoham- 
madans, Hines¢, at the head of a thousand men, 
distinguished himself more than any of my 
officers, Abt Sunsecan (i.e. Samarkand), he 
was wounded while fighting like a hero, and his 
great deeds have placed him among my best 
officers. He is useful to me, and I cannot part 
with him, Shan-ku, your second son, should 
succeed his father.” “ Hinest,” said the princess, 
“is not my son, but Liuko's son by an earlier 
marriage. Shanku, who is my son, is younger 


than he. If you give the latter his father's | 


place will it not be said that regardless of jus- 
tice I only consulted my maternal feelings, I 
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beg you earnestly not to do a wrong which will 


son totheelder."” Chinghiz praised her wisdom, 
Hinesé as king of Lian-tung. When the princess 
took leave of Chinghiz he gave her40 post horses, 
horses, 9 ingots of silver, 9 pieces of silk, and 
9 specimens of various kinds of precious stones. 
He retained Shan-ku, Tatar and Sinkuenns at 
his court, and only sent back Yong-ngan, her 

When Yeliu-Hinesd arrived at Chinghiz 
Khiin’s camp, hesaid to him, " Yeliu-Linko, your 
father, put himself under my protection in order 
to get support against the Kin who ill-used 
him, and wished to undo him, and as a gauge 
of his sincerity he placed you as a hostage in my 
hands. Presently Ydssfpn (?) and other mal- 
contents revolted against him and against your 
family with the intention of exterminating it. 
Do you think the germs of disorder are extinc : 
and that you have no more enemies in your 





| country? I have always treated your father 


like a younger brother, and I have loved you ns 
a son. Command my troops conjointly with 
my brother, Belgutei, and live together in 
close union,” When Hiuesé bade him good-by, 
and desired to leave for his government he de- 
tained him for a while, so that he might share 
in the glory of capturing the capital of His. 
This reminds us that Chinghiz Khin was 
or Tangut, the last of his great enterprizes, 
and to it we must now turn. 





ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF INDIA 
WHICH WERE KNOWN TO EARLY GREEK AUTHORS. 
BY V. BALL, M.A., F.B.5.; DIRECTOR OF THE SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN.* 


Tn & communication made by me in the year 
1833 to the Royal Geological Society of 
Ireland, entitled A Geologist's Contribution to 
the History of India,* I endeavoured to identify 
many mineral productigna which are mentioned 
by the writers of antiquity. Partly by the 


recorded characteristics of these mrinerals, | 


and partly by such indications ag are given of 
the localities whence they were derived, I was 
enabled, by a comparison with our present 


Se ee 
** De Mailla, Vol. TX. po. 192.133, ot et 124-125. 


* From the Proceedings of the Royal Ir 


knowledge of the mode of occurrence and 
distribution of minerals in India, to arrive at 
a number of conclusions, the main tendency of 
which has been to show that many apparently 
extravagant and fictitious stories by these early 
writers rest on substantial bases of facts. 
While engaged upon that inquiry with 


reference to minerals, I came upon numerous 
allusions to animals and plants, for some of 
which, in spite of their apparently 


mythical 
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character, I felt sure that equally substantial | 


foundations could be found by subjecting them 
to the same sort of analytical comparisons with 
known facta. From time to time, as leisure 
has been found for the purpose, I have carried 
on this investigation, and have occasionally 
published some of the results.” 

Inquiries like these belong, if I may use the 
expression, to a border-land where the student 
of books and the student of nature may meet 
and afford one another mutual assistance. 

I possess no special philological qualifica- 





tions for this kind of work, and have only a | 
slight acquaintance with a few of the languages | 
of India: but, on the other hand, I think I | 
may lay claim to the possession of some special 


knowledge of the animals and planta of 
India, the ideas about them which are current 


among the natives, and the uses they put 


them to. During my travels in the wildest | 


regions of India I have ever taken an 


called aboriginal tribes, and have had many 
opportunities for tracing out stories believed 
by them, and also sometimes by Europeans, 
to the sources from whence they had origi- 
nated, This kind of experience enables me 
now to take up the tale of explanation where 
it has often been left by linguists and histo. 
rians, and carry it forward to a perhaps more 
satisfactory conclusion. 

A want of personal aequaintance with India, 


or when that was possessed, a want of such | 


information as can only be sequired by a 
field naturalist, using the title in its widest 
sense, has caused many commentators, both 
among tho early Greeks and Romans and the 
Continental and English literati of the present 
day, when at o loss to explain the so-called 
myths, to turn upon their authors and accuse 
them roundly of mendacity. Thus Strabo states 


suceinetly that, “Generally speaking, the men 


who have hitherto written on the offairs of | 


India were a set of liars." Again, Lassen has 
spoken of Ktésias, when referring to a parti- 
cular statement of his, in much the same way, 
although I shall be able to demonstrate that the 
condemnation was in that particular case 
wholly undeserved. 

, ane Academy, 


pril 21, 1883, and pe 1884, 
hg vite . Vol. XI. 





gical Teeeitade, 1880. 


agle Life in India, aod ovenal of the ‘Jnakrepele | 


The -Euemeristio: treatment of myths, ‘ac- 
to which all that is possible may bo 





nature and extent of his experience. 

Elsewhere* I have recorded namerous re- 
ported cases of children having been found 
living in wolves's dens in India; and these, to 
say the least, cannot be fairly disposed of in 
the of haid gimme aehlon tip hopower ob ake 
of Eeaco)ias< died Etenine, asl. Amon otha 
like it. 

The well-known Arabian story, related hy 
the author of Sindibdd, Marco Polo, and 
Nicolo Conti, of the method of obtaining 
diamonds by hurling pieces of meat into a 
valley, had its origin, as I believe, in an 
Indian enstom of sacrificing cattle on the 
occasion of opening up new mines, and leaving 
portions of the meat as an offering to the 


carried off by birds of prey. This custom i4 
not yet extinct. 

The so-called myth of the gold-digging ants 
was not cleared up till, by chance, information 
was received’ as to the customs and habits of 


the Tibetan gold miners of the present day. 


Then Sir H, Rawlinson, and, independently, 
Dr. Schiern, of | hagen, were enabled to 
come forward and state beyond a question of 
ORSON: SRE NT Ot Hérodotes and 
Megasthonés were Tibetan miners, and, it may 
tie added. hele dogs. The same dogs are now 
for the first time identified, as will bo seco 
further on, with the grijins. The full account 
of this discovery by the above-named authors 
would find its proper place in a paper on 
races of men, 30 that I pass from it now, save 
that I mention a contribution which I have 
made to it, namely, that the horn of the gold- 








digging ant, which we are told by Pliny was 
| preserved in tho temple of Hercules at Ery- 


thre, and which for centurica has been tho 
subject of much speculation, was prolably 


merely one of the gold-miners’ pickaxcs. [ 
have SS gee R. 


tho Indian Govore. 


Trane Hiablayes Exploration 
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Lydekker, late of the Geological Survey of 
India, that the picks in use by agriculturists 


and miners in Ladikh consist of horns of | 


wild sheep mounted on handles. I believe 
it probable that Dr, Schiern would be willing 
to accept this in preference to his own sug- 
gestion, namely, that the horns were taken 
from the skins which are worn as garments 
by the Tibetans. Perhaps it is as well to 
add here further, for the benefit of those 
who may not be aware of the origin of the 
connexion between ants and gold, that in- 
dependently that part of the myth was 
cleared up some years ago, first by Dr. Wil- 
son, who pointed out that the Sanskrit name 
for the small fragments of alluvial gold (gold 
dust) was pipilika, meaning “ant-gold,” in 
reference to the size and form; but the 


characteristics of the “ants” were always 


supposed, up to the year 1967, to have been 
wholly imaginative. Then, however, it was 
found, as related above, that these character~ 
istics were in the most minute particulars 
identical with those of Tibetan miners, The 
whole is an example of what has occurred in 


reference to other subjects also, namely, the | 


too literal acceptance by the Greeks of the 
signification of Oriental words, the merely 
symbolical meaning not having been under- 


stood as such. This is, for instance, notably | 


the case with reference to the “Indian Reed": 
48 1s printed ont on a subsequent page. 

It may be here noted that in the foot-notes 
of various editions of Kiésias, Megasthends, 
Hérodotos, lian, and Strabo, ie., the an- 


thors who furnish the principal part of the ] 


statements with which thie paper deals, com- 
mentators have not unfrequently suggested 
alterations in the accepted text to suit their 
preconceived notions of what is possible, 
With regard to several cases of this kind, I 
believe the explanations offered in the follow- 
ing pages will show that the text would lose 
the meanings intended were such changes 
adopted. Again, there are cases where com- 


mentators have suggested derivations for 


Greek words from Sanskrit or Persian names, 
which will, I think, be shown to be incorrect, 
Many of the identifications of animals and 
plants suggested by commentators exhibit a 
sublime indifference on their part to the laws 
which govern and the facts observed with 


reference to the geographical distribution of 


animals, This practice is akin to the custom 
common enough among Englishmen in India of 
talking about animals by names strictly applic- 
able to species not found in the Oriental region, 
Thus yon will hear, at the present day, 
some sportsmen speaking of panthers, bison, 
elk, armadillos, alligators, toucans, canvas-back- 
ducks, and humming-birds, as being commonly 
shot by them in India, though as s matter of 
are correctly applicable are ever found beyond 
the limits of the American Continent. It is 
only just to the Indian sportemen of to-day to 
add that a majority among them are anxious to 
meet with, and there is accordingly a large.eale 
in India for the text books on Indian Zoology. 
As an example of how statements about 
I remember on one occasion an Englishm 
assuring me very positively that sulphur-crested 
cockatoos were to be found in large nam- 
bers in a particular jungle in the Central 


the impossibility of such being the case, 


the only evidence he could bring in support 
of the statement that this essentially Australian 
bird was to be found so far from its proper 
limits, was that the Raji of the district told 
him so when he had been shown a domesticated 
specimen. To which I could only reply that 


& boastful spirit as to the resources of his own 
| territory must have led the Raja to state what 


was not quite true. 

T have still another charge to make against 
the commentators, Up to the very last edition 
of one of our Greek authors, which was 
published last year, a custom has been in 
one to another, without reference being made 
to more recent and direct sources of information, 

And here I would mention the names of two 
encyclopmdists for whose works I have the 
of whom commentators are much beholden, 


| But as may readily be conceived, during the 


last fifty years there has been a great advance 
animals and plants of India, nevertheless we 


find modern editors making use of stat 





Ocrosss; mia 


pesmi car es aah ll esi 








proximately derived con Canoe; bab which 
are often ultimately traceable to that moat 
industrious compiler, Karl Ritter, who wrote 
nearly fifty years ago. Were he alive be would 
probably have kept better abreast with modern 
research than have so many who now use the 
data which he collected from still earlier 


writers. Surely such a statement as that there | 
is at present a tribe of Khonds in the Dakhan | 


who eat the bodies of their deceased relatives, 
is one that onght not to appear, as it does in 
a recent edition, except it can be substantiated." 
It may be true; but, withont modern and un- 
doubted proof of the fact, I think no one 
should be asked to believe it, 

The original texts of Megasthenéa and 
Ktésias not having been preserved to us, except 
as fragments which have been incorporated by 
other authors, we cannot say with certainty 
what they may or may not have contained; 
but it is sufficiently apparent that it is precisely 
the most marvellous and apparently impossible 
descriptions which haye been preserved, some- 
times out of mere curiosity, and sometimes 
for purposes of condemnation ; the plain matter- 
of-fact stories about men, animals, and plants, 
if they ever existed, have been irretrievably 
lost. 

Thongh not unaware that I ron the risk of 
some adverse criticism when entering into an 
arena of controversy like this, I have already 
received a considerable amount of encourage- 
ment from quarters where such workis duly 
appreciated; but the highest incentive I have 
had in the elucidation of these myths, apart 
at least from the interest of the study itself, 
18, that aga former Indian traveller myself, I 
derive a sincere pleasure in so far establishing 
the veracity and relieving the characters of 
travellers from the aspersions which during 


twenty centuries, more or less, have been 


freely cast upon them. 

I take for my text and for my justification, 
if need there be, the following passage from 
De Gubernatis, who, althongh the anthor of a 
zoological mythology, lays no claim to being a 
zoologist himself. He says: “ And if I have 
eonght to compare several physiological laws 
with the myths, it is not becanse I attribute 
to the myth a wisdom greater than that. which 


it contains in reality, baboulp bo fudicate that, 
much better than metaphysics, the science of 
can help us to study the original production of 
myths and their successive development im 
tradition." 

It will be observed in the pages which follow 
are what may conveniently be called compound 
identifications, of two classes, In the first, two 
or more animals, as described by the compilers, 
are shown to owe their origin to accounts by 
different authors of the same animals or plants, 
the identity of which was not perceived by com- 
pilera like lian. In tho other class, under 
one name, characteristics belonging to more 
than one species are included. Both these, but 
especially the latter, have increased the diffical- 
ties of identification. ‘Pliny’s accounts of 
minerals furnish a striking example of both : 
on the one hand, under half a dozen different 
names, culled from different authors, he has 
described the same mineral over and over 
again, without recognizing the identity. In 
several cases, notably in that of the adamas, 
he describes several distinct minerals noier 
one title. 

Bot a few words remain to be said as to the 
arrangement of the facts contained in tho 
following pages. Originally it was my intention 
to make use of some of them as illustrations of 
& paper on the origin of myths; but, as they 
multiplied, it seemed to me that they would 
have an additional value if they were so 
arranged that they could be easy of reference; 
and, in order to complete the list, I have 
included some identifications which have been 
made by others, This is more particularly the 
case with the plants yielding dings: these have 
for a long time attracted the notice of botanists 
and other experts; but their determinations 
have not in all instances found their proper 
places in the footnotes of commentators, 

There still romain a few accounts of animals 
and plants which have yet to be grappled with ; 
some of these I hope to be able to discuss here- 
after, and it may be that I shall see my way to 
account for some of the so-called mythical tribes 
of men described by the early Greeks, Some 
of them, however, appear to be ante meseed the 
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reach of explanation, but others may possibly | 26. "Ogu ew@ayaios ... i dithiiom 


be identified with particular tribes of what are 
commonly, but not always correctly, called the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
LIST OF SPECIES MENTIONED, 
ane Monkey (Inuwa rhesus). 
(Presbytis pri- 
cis). 


1. MWi@qeor 
2. Kepxomiénnos o7° wee id 


3. “Ogus wrepurde... ... Bat(Pteropus medius). 
4. Mapriyapor oe Tiger (Felis figria), 

5. Kpoedrras” + Hywna (Hyena croouta). 
6. Toi... -» Dog (Canis domesticus), 
. (Var. tibefanus). 

7. Kaw ... « Dog (Canis domesticus) 

and (Coon rutilans). 
8. Aegis + Dolphin | Platanista gan- 
geticad Delphinua, Sp.). 
%. Karog... os Whale (Balenoptera in- 
diea). 
10. "Ekdgas «» Elephant (Elephas indi. | 
cus). 
1]. Kaprdfevor "Inducde © Rhinoceros ( HAinoceros 


ovog fim ane Cn | 


a indicus), 
12. "Over dypios 


- Wild ass (Equus ona- 
ger). 


13. "¥¢ vw Pig (Sua indicus). 

14. Aqveoepérag =... ... Nilgdu (Portaz pielus). 

1. UpéSera eal alyer ... Sheep & Goats (Ovia ef 
Capra), 

16. "AypioSots... ws Yak (Poephagus grun- 
niena), 

17. @arrdyqr ... + Pangolin (?)(Manispen. | 
tadactyla). 

BIEDS. 
18. "Aerde... 


+ Engle (Aquila chrysa- 
tus), 


19. Birraxos, perraxde ... Parroquet (Palewornis 
eupafrina), 


20, "Exoy «+ Hoopoe (Eupupa epopa), 
21. Riper + Hill maind (Pulabes reli. 

gioan or E. intermedia). 
22, Meknuis xhopérrior., Green pigeon (Crocopus 


chlorigaster), 
23. "AMexrpudees pinoro. Mund! pheasant (Lopho- 
phorus impeyanus). 

24. Kedar... 
argala), 

REPTILES. 

| Freah-water turtle/ Trio. 

nye Sp.). 


-* ‘This animal fe included hore beoause it haa been 
. by some commentators for the Indian jackal, 


25. Xeheovy 


680. Ma... 





- Adjutant (Leptoptilos | 


sala). 
«+ Shellac & Lac insect 


(Coceus Iacea). 
oo. Aimaipow .., -- Dang beetle (Scara- 
beus sacer). 
PLANTS. 
1, “Opvfa «+ Rice (Oryse sativa), 


2. Shah; $f nabinmos - Bugar Cane (Saccharum 
3. Pods « P Papyrus (Papyrus pan- 
gore?) 


wus flabelliformis), 

5. Nadwhiog .. see oes Cotna-nut (Cocos muci- 
Jera). 

6. apy Sor oe tt ee Pipal (Ficus religiosa), 

i. Agrdped sipia quporra.. oe “Salis in- 
tou), 

8. Zarrdyopas, part," ... Khusum (Schleichera 
trijuga). 


eS re Lycium (Berberia fine. 


10. BagAAcor ... ve Bdellium (Baleamoden- 

13. Kaprior —. rn \Cinnamomum 
ip.) 

14. Karcia + Cassia (Cinnamomum 
ecassig) 

15. "Ivducde pide» 


Si Indigo Indignfor tine 
16. Aisiper Ndwine Fyey ie Amalds, H.(Cascia fe. 
\ 





17. "Avélog oe ; fee Dheurd H, (Gristea fo. 
menfora), 
19. Zerrayepar, part,” ... Mahwwd H. (Bassia 
latifolia), | 
| dicum), 
It belongs, ng correctly stated by Ktisins, to the African 


* Vide No. 18 infra. * Fide No. 8 supra, 





20. NapSor »» Spikenard (Wardosta- 
chys jatmanat), 
21. Keéoror 2 Costus (d4ucklandta cos- 
tus). 
gymnorhiza). 
wawuats 


1. Mowxer (1iéyx0r). 


Inuws rhesus, Des.(?)—The Bengal Monkey, or 


Macacus radiatus, Kuhl.—The Madras Monkey. 
According to Strabo," Megasthenés says, 


“There are monkeys, rollers of rocks, which | 


climb precipices, whence they roll down stones 
upon their " There is not much to 
enable an exact identification of the species, 
but it was probably one of the above species 
of brown monkeys. I am not prepared to 
deny that this story may have originated im 


the title of ‘monkey’ which, os is well known, | 


was freely bestowed upon the wild tribes of 
men who inhabited the jungles of India, and 
who, when attacked, often had recourse to this 
mode of defence against their better armed 
assailants,’ But that it is not impossible that 


the story may have referred to real monkeys | 


will be apparent from the following porsonal 
experience of my own :—" When at Malwa Tal, 
a Inke near Naini Tal, in the Himilnyas, I 
was warned that in passing under a landslip, 
which slopes down to the lake, I should be 
liable to have stones thrown at me by monkeys. 
Regarding this as being possibly a traveller's 
tale, 1 made a particular point of going to the 
is in order to see what could have given rise 

sproached the base of the landslip, 
near the road on the north side of the lake I 
saw a number of brown monkeys (Inwws 
rhesus), rush to the sides and across the 
top of the landslip, and presently pieces 
of loosened stone and shale came tumbling 
down near where I stood. I fully satisfied 
myself that this waa not merely accidental, for 
I distinctly saw one monkey indaustriously, 
with both fore paws, and with obvious malice 





nse, pushing the loose shingle off a shoul- | 


prepense, 

der of rock. I then tried the effect of throwing 
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of monkey, described by 
corded by Strabo and Ailian, belonged to the 
genus Presbytis, and it may, I think, be identi- 
fied with the Madras species priamus rather 
than with the Bengal species enfellus, 
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set rolling was speedily doubled. This, though 


it does not actually amount to throwing or 
projecting an object by monkeys, comes very 
near to the same thing, and makes me think 
that there may be truth in the stories of their 
throwing fruit at people from trees,""" or at 
least dropping them on their heads. 
Bibar in his Memoirs gives an account of 


several species of monkeys, both wild ad 
domesticated, which were known in Western 


India in his time. 
9. Lowa-TatLep Mosker (xepeori@yeor). 


There can be little donbt that another species 
by Megasthends, as re- 


“ The 
monkeys of India,” writes Strabo,"* “are larger 


than the largest dogs. They are white, except 


in the face, which is black, though the contrary 
is observed elsewhere. Their tails are more 


than two cubits in length; they are very tame, 


and not of a malicious disposition, so that they 
neither attack nor steal,” An account by 
Z#lian™ is more detailed. “Among the Prasii 
(Sansk., Prdchyas, ic. Easterns) in India there 
are found, they say, apes of human-like intelli- 
gence, which are to appearance about the size 
of Hyrkanian dogs. Nature has fornished 
them with fore-locks, which one ignorant of the 


reality would take to be artificial, Their chin, 


like that of a satyr, turns upwards, and their 
tails are like the potent one of the lion, Their 
bodies are white all over, except the face and 
the tip of the tail, which are of a reddish hue. 
They are very intelligent, and naturally tame. 
They are bred in the woods, where also they 
live, subsisting on the fruits which they find 
growing wild on the hills. They resort in 
great numbers to Latagé, an Indian city, where 
they eat rice, which has been laid down for 
them by. the king’s orders. In fact, every day 
conditices. The Engi A congeer Jedin sander ourtain 
toristion and their rule the conditions,—Ep.] 

a Jungle Life in Indi, SST. 
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& ready-prepared meal is set out for their use. 


It is said that when they have satisfied their 
appetite they retire in an orderly manner to | 
their haunts in the woods, without injuring a 


single thing that comes in their way.’ £lian 
gives another account also, which differs in 
bomé respects from the above: but, on the whole, 


considering the region to which the account of 
Megasthents referred, I think that the species 
was the above, the technical description of 


which, given by Jerdon,” is as follows:— 


“Ashy grey colour, with a pale reddish or 


chocolat aw lait overlying the whole back and 
head; sides of the head, chin, throat, and 
beneath, pale yellowish ; hands and feet, whitish; 
face, palms, fingers, soles of the feet and toes, 


black; a high compressed vertical crest of 


hairs on the top of the head; hairs long and 


straight, not wavy; tail of the colour of the 
darker portion of the back, ending in a whitish | 


tuft; much the samo size as éntellus, i.¢.— 
length to root of tail, 30 inches ; tail, 43 inches ; 
but it attains a still larger size. Inhabits the 
Eastern Ghiits and southern portion of table- 
land of Southern India, also in Ceylon, but not 
extending to Malabar coast.” 

Setting out rice for the use of monkeys, ag 
described by fillian, is a common custom at 
present, 

3. Tae Furixa Seerent (Opis wrepwrés), 
Pteropus medius, Temm.—The Flying For, 

Strabo,"* quoting from Megasthends, tells us 
that there are “‘in some parts of the country 
serpents two cubits long, which have membra- 
nous wings like bats. They fly about by night, 
when they let fall drops of urine or sweat, 
which blister the skin of persons not on their 
guard with putrid sores.” lian’? gives a 
similar account. There can be little doubt 
that this is an exaggerated account of the 
great fruit-eating bats of India, which are 
known to Europeans as flying foxes. The ox- 
tent of their wings, according to Jerdon, some- 
times amounts to 52 inches, and in length they 
reach 14} inches, 
have stated the span to exceed 6 feet. Though 
noisome animals in many respects, their drop- 
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Less accurate observers | 





(Octoner, 1885. 
Flying foxes are eaten by some of the lower 
classes of natives, and Europeans who have 
made the experiment say the flesh is delicate 
and without unpleasant flavour. Though smal? 
species of European bats were well known to the 
Greeks, these large fruit-cating bats might well 
be regarded by them as something sud generis. 
It is quite probable that at the present moment 
many Europeans in India do not even know 


that they are true bats. As to the winged 


scorpions which, according to 


sting both natives and Europeans alike, I can 


¥ suggest that they were hornets of large 
Bize, 
4, Toe Marticnora (Maprixdoas “AvBpopiiyor). 
Felis tigris, Linn.—The Tiger, 
This animal was described by Ktésing as 


| being of the size of the lion, red in colour, with 


human-like face, ears and eyes, three rows of 
teeth, and stings on various parts of the body, 
but especially on the tail, which caused it to be 


| compared with the scorpion." Its name records 


the fuct that it was a man-eater (Persian mard- 
hor in ita archaic form), and this characteria- 
tic is also expressly stated by Ktdsiag. Tt was 
hunted hy the natives from the backs of 
elephants. Although it has beon suggested by 
some commentators that it was the tiger, none 
of them appear to have seen how the several 


Statements can be shown to be founded on 


aotual facts. Pansanias for instance, attribntes 
these details to the imagination of the Indians, 
excited by the dread of the animal. Others 
appear ta be unwilling to regard the animal as 


| being capable of identification. Thus Lassen, 


referring to Ktdsins's assertion, that he had seen 


| one of these animals with the Persian monarch. 
_ fo whom it had been presented by the Indian 


king, asserts that “ he cannot, in this instance, 
be acquitted of mendacity.""" 

Among facta nat generally known, though 
mentioned in some works on Zoology, is one 
which T can state from my awn personal know- 
ledge is familiar to Indian shikdrts—it ip that 
at the extremity of the tail of the tiger, as 
well as of other felidm, there is § little horny 
tion, given in his Histo Beasts, haa 
recontly reproduced by Kise Phipeon ta tee cies Mined Lona 
“™ Ancient India, by J. W. M'Crindle, p. 77, 
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structure hike a claw or nail, which, I 
doubt not, the natives regard as analogous to 


the sting of the scorpion. Moreover, the whis- 


kera of the tiger are by many natives regarded 
as capable of causing injury ; and sportsmen 
know, where this is the case, that the skins of 
their slaughtered tigers are liable to be injured 
by the plucking out or burning off the whis- 
kera—to avert accidents. Some believe that 
the removal of the whiskers prevents any 
human being assuming the form of the tiger, 
others that the possession of tiger's whiskers 
endowed the fortunate possessor with unlimited 
power over the opposite sex.*” The idea of the 
three rows of teeth probably had its originin the 
three lobes of the carnivorous molar, which is 
of such a different type from the molars of 
ruminants and horses. The Martithira was 
therefore, I believe, the tiger, and the account 
of it embodies actual facts, though they were 
somewhat distorted in the telling. 

It may be said that it would not be difficult to 
construct an account of the tiger derived from 
the attributes and characteristics ascribed to 
the animal at the present day by the natives, 
which would have a far less substantial basis 


of fact than has the one given to us by Ktésias, 
Aristotle gives an account of this animal, | 


which, he states, was taken from Ktésias.™ 
Megasthents, according to Strabo, states 
with reference to tigers, that the largest are 
found among the Prasii (Sansk., Préchyas, ic., 
Easterns), being wearly twice the size of the 
lion, and #0 strong that a tame tiger, led by 
four men, having seized a mule by one of the 
hind legs, overpowered it and dragged it to 
him”" Not a very remarkable performance, 
the Indian sportsman will remark, who knows 
whata tiger can do in the way of dragging 
heavy oxen for long distances over obstacles, 
5, Toe EKroxortas, or Krxonrros 
(Kpoadrras KvrdAvmor). 
Hyena crocuta.—The Spotted Hyena. 
Ktésins, according to Photios,"* describes the 
above animal as follows :—"‘ There is in Ethio- 
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ous strength, and is said to imitate the human 
voice, and by night to call out men by their 
names, and when they come to fall upon them 
strength of the bull, and cannot be success- 
fully encountered with weapons of steel.” 

This I am disposed to identify (as from the 
references given by him in a foot-note, so also 
does Mr. M‘Crindle) with the spotted hyena 
(H. eroowta) of Aftica—a very powerful animal 
—which, like its Indian relative (H. sfrifa), 
has a hideous cry at night. It is, I believe, not 
conspicuous for courage; but according to 
some accounts the lion is less courngeous in 
reality than is generally supposed. That, how- 
ever, is a small matter. I cannot but think 
that Lassen™ is wrong in identifying, on philo- 
logical grounds, this animal with the jackal, 
the Prakyit name for the latter being ko/ftharaka 
(Skr. knichtuka). ‘This involves his saying, 
given to the jackal, an animal which frequently 
appears in Indian fables; and, second, that 
the Ethiopia of Ktésias meant India. 

6. Tae Gerraox, on Guirris (Tpvf). 
Canis domesticus, var. Tibefanus. 

According to Etésias, as related by Photios,™ 
gold was obtained in certain “high towering 
mountains which are inhabited by the griffins, 
a race of four-footed birds, about as large as 
wolves, having legs and claws like those of the 
lion, and covered all over the body with black 
feathers, except only on the breast, where they 


ere red. On account of these birds the gold, 


with which the mountains abound, is difficult to 
be got.’ lian's account of the same animals 
adds some probably spurious particulara—such 
as that the wings are white, the neck vuriegat- 
ed with blue feathers, the beak like an eagle's, 
and that, aecording to the Baktrinns, they built 
their nests of the gold which they dug ont of 
wechsie but that the Indians deny this. He 


Tt is worth int ihn common atest 
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states that the suriferous region which the 


griffins inhabited was a frightful desert. 


Taking Photios's account alone, and exclud- 
ing from it the word birds, and for feathers 
reading hair, we have a tolerably accurate 


description of the hairy black-and-tan-coloured 


Tibetan mastiffs, which are now, as they were 
doubtless formerly, the custodians of the dwell- | 


ings of Tibetans, those of gold miners as well 
as of others. They attracted the special atten- 
tion of Marco Polo, as well as of many other 
travellers in Tibet; and for a recent account of 
them reference may be made to Captain Gill's 
Hiver of Golden Sand. They are excessively 
savage, and attack strangers fiercely, as I have 
myself experienced on the borders of Sikhim. 
I remember seeing a very fine pair of them 
which were brought from Kishghar by Dr. 
Bellew. They suffered much from the heat 


on their journey from Simla to Bombay. | 


Whether they ever reached England I cannot 
say. 

This identification serves also to clear ap cer- 
tain of the details in the story of Megasthends 


and Hérodotos, as to the gold-digging ants, | 


which have been identified by Sir H. Rawlin. 


son and Professor Schiern, as mentioned in the 


introductory remarks, with Tibetan gold miners 
and their dogs. The former, on account of the 


great cold, are and were clad in furs, and it 


would appear, shared with the dogs in giving 
characteristics to the famous ants which were 


for so long regarded as a myth incapable of ex- 
planation. The “ants” which, according to | 


Hérodotos, were taken to Persia, and kept there, 
were, I believe, simply these mastiffs. Ho tells 


us" elsewhere that Tritantakhmés, Satrap of | 


Babylén, under the Akhaimenians, “ kept a 


great number of Indian dogs, Four large | 


towns situated in the plain were charged with 
their support, and were exempted from all other 
tribute,” 

Larcher, in his Notes on Hérodotos (Vol, IU, 
p- 339), quotes the following, without however 
noticing how far it aids in clearing the 
myth of the griffins:—*"“M. de Thou, an 


author worthy of credit, recounts that Shah 


Thamas Sophie of Persia,™ sent to Suliman 


. de lib, 1. mab pie OR. Shah Safa ! 
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one of these anta in 1559. ‘“Nuntius etiam 


| @ Thamo Oratoris titulo qudam ad Solima- 


num venit cum muneribus, inter quce erat 


formica Indica, canis medioeris magnitudine, 


animal mordaz e sevum. Thuanus— Lib. xxiii.” 

Hérodotos himself evidently supposed the 
Gryphons to be a race of men, 

Regarding the origin of the name griffin or 
gryphon, the Persian giriftan (to gripe, or seize, 
is suggested by Mr, M‘Crindle as the source) 
Hindustinj contains several words thence deriv- 
ed, as giriftdr, a captive; grit, seizure, &ec. The 
Tibetans call their dogs gyoke, or royal dogs, 
on account of their size and ferocity. 

It may be added here, in its proper place, 
though already mentioned in the introductor 
remarks, that a passage in ‘Pliny'’s account of 
the ants," which has been the source of much 
difficulty to many who have discussed this 
question, admits, as I have elsewhere shown, of 
4 satisfactory explanation. The passage is :— 
“ Indice formice cornua, Erythris in ede Hereu- 
lis fiza, miraculo fuere.”” The horn of the In. 
dian ant was probably an example of the pick- 
axe even now in common use in Ladakh and 
probably also in Tibet. It is a sheep's horn fixed 
on a handle: this is, I think, more probable 


than that it was a horn taken from one of 
the skin garments worn by the Tibetan 


miners, as has been suggested by Professor 





Schiern.** 
7. Dog ( Kies), 
Cenis and Cuon (?)—Domestie and Wild Doge. 


There are various allusions by our authors to 
tified as the originals of the griffins. Thus 
Ktésias, according to Potios,”* saya that “the 
dogs of India are of great size, 80 that they 
fight even with the lion.” This may possibly 
refer to the well-known fact that packs wild 
dogs (Cuon rutilans) prove a match for the 
larger carnivora, There are numerous well 
anthenticated cases of tigers having being killed 
by these dogs. | 

Ailian™ relates that “ KtOsiaa, in his necount 
of India, says that, the people called the Kyna- 
molgoi rear many dogs as big as the Hyrkanian 

Hist, Nat. tib | 
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breed ; and this Knidian writer tells os why they 
keep so many dogs, and this is the reason: 
from the time of the summer solstice on to mid- 
winter they are incessantly attacked by herds 
of wild oxen, coming like a swarm of bees or a 
flight of angry wasps, only that the oxen are 
more numerous by far. They are ferocious 
withal and proudly defiant, and butt most vici- 
ously with their horns. The Kynamolgoi, un- 
able to withstand them otherwise, let loose 
their. dogs upon them, which are bred for this 
express purpose; and these dogs easily over- 
power the oxen, and worry them to death. 
During the season when they are left unmolested. 
by the oxen, they employ their dogs in hunting 
other animals. They milk the bitches, and 
this is why they are called Kynamolgoi (dog- 
milkers). They drink this milk just as we 
drink that of the sheep or goat.” 

There is at-present a tribe in India who ore 
noted fur keeping a large breed of dogs, which 
are most efficient in the chase. These are the 
Labinis or Brinjiris, who, by means of their 
in the hilly central regions of the peninsula. I 
have met their caravans, and also their fixed 
habitations in the Central Provinces bordering 
Western Bengal, where they are very numerous. 
This general region is the one where the Kyna- 


molgoi (or Kynokephaloi) may be presumed to | 


have dwelt. In Orissa there is a Raja of a petty 


State wlio keeps a very fine breed of dogs, by | 


means of which deer are run down, especially, as 
I was told, during the rainy season, when thesoft- 
ness of the ground prevents them from running 
so fast asthey are able to doat other times. There 
are similar breeds also in other parts of India. 

According to the author of Indian Field 
Sports (p. 39), the Raja of Kandi in the 
Hasziribigh District of Chatih Nagpir had a 
breed of such dogs, which hunted in the hot 
weather and could take up the scent of deer 
many hours after they had passed. 

The “ oxen" referred to were probably wild 


buffaloes, which still do much injury tothe crops | 


in some parts of India, and are a cause of terror 
to the natives. 
8. Dotrais (AeAgie). 
Platanista indi., Blyth, Delphinus (Sp. ) 
Elian™ tells us that the “dolphins of India 
Pr os 
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are reported to be of two sorts: one fierce, and 
armed with sharp-pointed teeth, which gives 
endless trouble to the fishermen, and is of a re- 
morselessly cruel disposition; while the other 


kind is naturally mild and tame, swims about 


in the friskiest way, and is quite hke a fawning 
dog; it does not run!! (#ic in translation) 
away when anyone tries to stroke it, and it 
takes with pleasure any food it is offered.” 

The first of theso is probably the Indus species 
of the very curions genus of river porpowe 


- (Platanista) which is found in India, The jawa 


are provided with numerous conical, recurved 
teeth. These porpoises are very destroctive to 
fish, and are occasionally accidentally taken in 
nets. According to Jerdon,” they are speared 


by certain tribes of fishermen on the Ganges, 


who eat the flesh, and make oil from the blub- 
ber, which they use for burning. 

Under the name Khdk dl, i.e., water hog, 
the Platanista is described in Bibar'’s Memoirs 
by Erskine. Sir A, Burnes (Cabvol, p. 8) calla 
it the Boolun (Filan). 

The other dolphin mentioned by “lian may, 
perhaps, be identified as a species of Delphinus, 
which often keeps company with vessela for 
long distances, though probably its tameness is 
somewhat exaggerated for the sake of contrast, 


9, Wate (Ryror). 
Balanoptera indica, Blyth—The Indian Fin- 
whale. 

Elian™ tells us that “whales are to be found 
in the Indian sea; they are five times larger 
than the largest elephant. A rib of this mon- 
strous fish measures ag much as twenty cubits, 
and its lip fifteen cubits.” Farther on, he 
states that it is “not true that they come near 


the shore lying in wait for tunnies.” 


The rib, twenty cubits long, was probably 
really the ramus of a jaw, and the length given 
is therefore not exoeasive, since one in the 
Calcutta Museum, according to Jerdon,” from 
an individual eighty-four feet long, measared 
twenty-one feet; and it is said that specimen 
measuring up to one hundred feet have been 
stranded on the Indian coast. Rami of the 
jaws of whales ore even now not uncommonly 
mistaken for riba. 

Since the species of this genus of whales 
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feed on fish, the statement which lian denies 
was probably to some extent founded on actual 


observation, 
10. Tae E,eraayt (‘Exdgars), 
Elephas indicus, Cav.—The Indian Elephant. 
There are, as might be expected, numerous 
allusions to the Elephant by Megasthends, 
Arrian, and the author of the Periplus. Ita 
mode of capture is described, as also are its 


training, its uses in the chase and in war, its | 


habits, and certain peculiarities of its constita- 
tion. Some of these latter, as, for instance, 
those connected with the coming together of the 
sexes, are correct, though a myth in reference 
to this last exists even at the present day, and 
if Very commonly believed by many. 

The elophants of Taproband (i.e. Ceylon) are 
distinguished, according to A@lian's account— 
derived perhaps from Megasthenés—as being 
larger, and more intelligent, than those of the 
mainland. The same author, too, describes a 
white elephant, and relates in reference to it a 
story of its devotion to its master. 

The author of the Periplus mentions several 
ports, both in Africa and India, whence elephas 
(1c. Ivory) was an article of export, as we 
know it had been since the days of Solomon. 

A very fair monograph of the habits and 
external characteristics of the elephant might 


he written from the facts recorded by the above | 


authors, supplemented by such as are given by 
Strabo and Pliny, 
11. Tue Kantazoxow asp tre Inpiaw Ass. 
(Kaprd(wrov, Ieducde Gens), 
Rhinoceros indicus, Cav.—The Rhinoceros, 
Gendd, Hin. 

The Kartez¢non of Megasthents and the 
horned ass of Ktésias, although separately de. 
scribed by lian as if they were distinct ani- 
mals, appear to be both capable of identification 
with the rhinoceros. This fact hag been already 
more or less generally accepted by writers, 
although some particulars, especially those as 
to the colour, have given rise to much discus- 
sion and argument. It seems probable that*’ 
the Rhinoceros was also the original of the 


winnokeros, or unicorn, which, as we havo rood | 


a 

a [Of: Panjib Notes and Queries, Vol. 1. pote &5. In 
J. AL 3. B. for IE, p. O19, it is etated that a Kum?ant 
swore he had seen a unicorn with the Hija of Garhwil 
and that on inspection it turned out to be a rhinocerce. — 
Ev.,; Tho unicorn of the Highlands is Kemnay Hodyreni, 
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cause to know, is usually represented as an 


Horned Ass. ¥lian's* description of the Kar- 
fazénon is as follows:—"' It is also said that 
there exists in India a one-horned animal, called 
by the natives the Kartezén, It is of the size 


_ of a fall-grown horse, and has a crest and yellow 


hair soft as wool. It is furnished with very 
good legs, and is very fleet. Its legs are joint- 


less, and formed like those of the elephant; and 


it hag a tail like a swine’s. A horn sprouts out 
from between its eyebrows, and this is not 
straight, but curved into the most natural 
wreaths, and is of a black colour, This horn is 
said to be extremely sharp, The animal, as [ 
learn, has a voice beyond all example—lond, 
ringing, and dissonant." 

Photios’s™ account of the “horned wild asa” 
of Ktésins agrees, in the main particulars, with 
one by Elian.” That by the former is as 
follows: ‘‘ Among the Indians there are wild 
larger. Their head is of a dark-red colour, 
their eyes bloe, and the rest of their body 
white. They have a horn on their forehead, 
a cubit in length (the filings of this horn, given 
in ® potion, are an antidote to poisonous drugs), 


| This horn, for about two palm-breadths up- 


wards from the base, is of the purest white, 
where it tapers toa sharp point, of a flaming 
crimson, and in the middle itis black, These 
horns are made into drinking-cups, and such 
as drink from them are attacked neither by 
convulsions nor by the sacred discase (epilepsy); 


nay, they are not even affected by poisons, if 


either before or after swallowing them they 
dtink from these cups wine, water, or any- 
thing else. While other asses, moreover, 
whether wild or tame, and indeed all other 
solid-hoofed animals, bare neither huckle. bones 
(astragulus) nor gall in the liver, these one 
horned asses have both. Their huckle-bone js 
the most beantiful of all I have ever seen, and 
is in appearance and size like that of the ox. 
It is as heavy as lead, and of tho colour of 
cinnabar, both on the surface and all through- 
out. It isan exceedingly fleet and strong 


animal, and no creature that porsaes it, not 


even the horse, can overtake it," &c, 
the Tibetan antelope, which when econ in rofile mppears 
to hare on one horn, as was stated by he Abbé Hue. 
"9 Belona in Photit, Dit Ixxii, 25; Cf. Ane. India 
eg hr tega tA 1, Me * ty. me. fl » 
J. W. M'Crindle. | Hist, Le iv. 52. ¥ 
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Regarding the astragulus, or huckle-bone, 
the statement of its absence in solid-hoofed 
animals is incorrect, and I can offer no expla- 
nation of the reputed characteristics of that of 
the horned wild ass, except that an example 
seen by Ktésias had simply been dyed and 
weighted with lead. For short distances the 
rhinoceros can charge with great speed and 
force, and its voice is such as to merit to some 
extent the description by Megnathenés. 

In reference to the colours of the animal, 
when I recall that I have often seen in India 
horses with tails and manes of a bright ma- 
genta, and with spots of the same colour all 
over their otherwise white bodies; that I have 
also seen elephants belonging to Rajis orna- 
mented on their heads by the application of 
various pigments—I am led to conclude that 
the rhinoceros from which Ktisiaa’s description 
was taken was a domesticated one, which, in 
accordance with the natives’ taste for bright 
colours, had been painted to take part in some 
pageant. Domesticated rhinoceroses are still 
kept by many natives; and they have, I 
believe, sometimes been trained like elephants 
to carry Aaudds with riders in them. I once 
mets native dealer in animals who had taken 
the jungles, a rhinoceros, which he ultimately 
sold to the Raja of Jiiipir, in Madras, He 
drove the animal before him, he told me, “as 
if it were a cow.” 

The horn of the rhinoceros is still held in 








much esteem by the natives of India, both for | 


making into cups, which are supposed to sweat 
on the approach of poison, and for the prepara- 
tion of a drug. 
high price for these horns, but are particular 
about obiaining the right article, as I learned 
from a gentleman who, asa speculation, brought 
a number of rhinoceros horns from Africa, 


bat failed to dispose of them in the Calcutta 


bdsara, 

An interesting account of the Rhinoceros, 
which in his time inhabited the valley of the 
Indus, is given by Babar in his Memoirs. Among 
other things he says, ‘As the horse has a large 
stomach so has this: as the pastern of the horse 
is composed of a single bone so also is that 


of the Rhinoceros: as there is a gumek 


“ L'Inde des Rajahs. 





They will pay sportsmen o | 


| (marrow?) in the horse's fore-leg so is there 


in that of the Rhinoceros.” 

Having thus offered an explanation of what 
has hitherto been a difficulty to commentators, 
I should not be surprised if evidence should 

heoming to prove that it has been the 
ecckoas with: tha:nakines te ature bu abna 
pigments the cuirass-like hides of tame rhi- 

Since the above paragraph was written, I 
have obtained sufficient confirmation of the 





| correctness of this view, for, on referring to 


Rousslet’s work on the Native Courts of 
India,“ I find an account of a rhinoceros 
fight at Baroda, which took place before the 
Giekwir. The two animals were chained at 
opposite sides of the arena—one of them was 


painted black, the other red, in order that they 


might be distinguished, for otherwise they 
resembled each other in every point. 

Ktésias’ horned aas, therefore, had probably 
been whitewashed, and had had his horn 
painted blne and scarlet by his owner—who 
little foresaw what food for discussion and 
comment he was affording, by that simple act, 

12. Witp Horses axp Asses 
Equus onager, Pallos—Wild Ass of 
Eachh, wc, 

According to ASlian"® there are herds of 
wild horses and also of wild asses. “Theso 
interbreed, and the mules are of a reddish 
colour and very fleet, but impatient of the yoke 
and very skittish, They say that they catch 
these mules with foot-traps and then take them 
to the king of the Prasians, and that if they 
are caught when two years old they do not 
refase to be broken in, but if caught when 
sharp-toothed and carnivorous animals.” 

The mention of both horses and asses is 
no doubt due to the somewhat mule-like 
characters of the wild ass which is found in 


dustani and gor by the Persians. A closely 
allied species is the kiang of Tibet: (E. Aemoi- 


mua, Pallas). Even now by travellers they 


are sometimes spoken of as wild horses, but 
a We 7 a . : ms | - - 
A ia Sigg Sa 9, Cf. Megusthentas, by J. W. 





r bray, and tail, prove them to 
. In the Bikaner State, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jerdon, “once only in the year, 
when the foals are young. a party of five or 
six native hunters, mounted on hardy Sind 


mares, chase down as many foals as they suc- | 


ceed in tiring; which lie down when utterly 
fatigued, and suffer themselves to be bound 
and carried off. In general they refuse sus- 
tenance at first, and about one-third only of 
those which are taken are reared ; but these 
command high prices, and find a ready sale 


with the native princes. The profits are shared — 


by the party, who do not attempt a second 
chase in the same year, lest they should scare 
the herd from the district, as these men regard 
. the sale of a few gorkhar annually as a regular 
source of subsistence,"’** 

Babar in his Memoirs gives a spirited account 
of his hunting the gorkhar in Kithiawid. 

13. Tae Pia (Ys), 

Sus indicus, Schinz.—Indian Wild Boar. 

Among statements by Ktésias which cannot 
be accepted, is the following, as related by 
Photios :*—“ India does not, however, produce 


the pig, either the tame sort or the wild,” | 


Elian in reproducing the same, adds that the 
“Indians so abhor the flesh of this animal that 
they would as soon taste homan flesh as taste 
pork." Aristotle and Palladios also repent 
the story of the absence of swine, which, if it 
had been true, would naturally suggest the 
inquiry—how came the Indians to abhor the 
flesh, and, still more, how came the fact to be 
known? It is notorious that certain tracts of 
India at the present day do not contain wild 
pigs, and also that several large sections of the 
people detest the pig, and do not allow it 
to be kept in their villages. There are, how- 
ever, some Hindiis of high caste who will eat 
the flesh of the wild boar, and the Sind Amirs 
hud pig preserves for purposes of sport. If 
other evidence were wanting that the Pig is 
not ® modern importation, and that the wild 
pig is truly feral, appeal may be made to the 
fossil remains of pigs found in the Sivilik 
Hills to show that it belongs to the ancestral 


fauna. Among some of the aboriginal and | 


“8 Mammals of India, p. 237. 
wag UW M’Crindle's Ancient India, pp. 17, 
“B, viii. ch, 30. 
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other tribes the keeping of pigs is, and probably. 
always has been, a prevalent custom. Ancient 





dence of the existence of pigs in India before 
the time of Ktésins. 
14. Toe Nivoav (Aeveoxpéras). 

So far as I know the Leweverotta of Pliny™ 
has never been identified. He says it was the 
size of the wild ass, with the legs of a stag; 
the neck; tail and breast of a lion, the head 
of a badger, a cloven hoof ; the mouth slit np as 
far as the ears, and one continuous bone instead 
of teeth, The last item I cannot explain ; but 
the mane and tail of the Nilydu sufficient! 
resemble those of the lion to have sn, d 
the comparison. The Hippilaphoe of Aris- 
totle has also been supposed to be the Nilgdu 
by some writers. 

15. Suzer anp Goats (Upéfara xai alyes), 

Ovis et Capra. 
and goats of India are bigger than asses. The 
former adds that they produce from four to six 
young at a time, and the latter that they never 
prodoce less than three, but generally four. 

All these statements are without foundation, 
for, although there are large breeds of goats 
peculiar to certain parts of India, they never 
approach the ass in size, and the sheep are 
particularly small, lian*’ alludes to the 
largeness of the tails, those of the sheep reach- 
ing to their feet, and the tails of the gonta 
almost touching the ground. There are breeds 
of large-tailed sheep in Western India and 
Afghinistin called dwmbas,"* but lam unaware 


| of the existence of any breed of goats which 


are remarkable in this respect. However in 


_ India some of the sheep are very goat-like and 


the contrary is also true. .A wild goat of large 
size, said to be equal to an ordinary donkey, 
occurs in the Western Ghéfs and the Nilagiri 


|“ Hills. It is the Hemitragus hylocrius of Ogilby, 


16. Taz Aorionovs (‘AypeoBoie), 
Poephagus grunniens, Linn,—The Yak, 
The above name ig that given by Kosmas 
Indikoplenstés, a ronkish traveller of the 
ry: in Photii, ii, Bibl. texif. 18. Of. Ane. India, My 
2 Megan Bena le 


word ED] , 


Ocronen, 1885.) 


seventh century, toan animal which is most 
probably the same as one described by Elian 
in the passage quoted below. Taking both 
of these accounts together, Ido not hesitate to 
identify it with the Yak, which occurs not in 
India, but north of the Himalayan snow ranges. 
Yaks’ tails are even at the present time a 
regular trade commodity, brought into India 
through Nep4l and other frontier states, and 
they are much used by Indian potentates for 
various decorative purposes, insignia, &c., and 
from them are also made the more bomble fly- 
whisks carried by horsemen. 

Z£ilian says“ :—“' There is found in India & 
graminivorous animal (roqddéyer (ger), which 
ia double the size of a horse, and which has a 
very boshy tail, very black in colour. The 
hair of this tail is finer than human hair, and 
its possession is a point on which Indian 
women set great store, for therewith they 
make a charming coiffare, by binding and 
braiding it with locks oftheir own natural hair. 
The length of a hair is two cubits, and from @ 


single root there spring out in the form of a | 


fringe somewhere about thirty hairs.” 
lian gives also a second and separate de- 


scription of an animal shaped liked a satyr, | 
covered all over with shaggy hair, and having a 


tail like a horse's. It was found in the moun- 
‘tains skirting the inland frontier of India, in - 
district called Korinda, When pursued it fled 
up the mountain sides, rolling down stones on 
ita assailants. This, 1think, was probably also 
the Yak. Compilers like lian have often 
mentioned the same object twice under different 


titles, “The animal itself ia the most timid | 


that is known, for should it perceive that any- 
one is looking at it, it starts off at ita ubtmoat 


epeed, and runs right forward; but ite eager | 


nesa to escape is greater than the rapidity of its 
pace. It is hunted with horses and hounds, 
good torun. When it sees that it is on the 
point of being caught, it hides its tail in some 
near thicket. while it stands at bay, facing its 
pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It even 
plucks up courage in a way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will 
not care to capture it, for it knows that its tail 
ig the great object of attraction. But it finds 
- s ——— ee — = 


© Hist. Anim., xvi. 21. | 
© Hit. dnim., xvi. ll. . Cf, M'Crindle's Mepasthonds, 


P- 164 a tugh, anemblam of Noblemen of the First 
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this to be, of course, a vain delusion, for some- 
one hits it with a poisoned dart, who 
then flays off the entire skin (for this is of 
value), and throws away the carcass, as the 
Indians make no use of any part of its 
fleah,""™ 

Kosmas describes it as “‘an animal of great 
size, belonging to India, and from it is got 
what is called the ftowpha,™ wherewith the 
their standards when taking the field. ‘They 
say of it that if its tail be caught by a tree, it 


| no longer stoops, but remains standing through 


its unwillingness to lose even -a single hair. 
On seeing thia, the people of the neighbourhood 
approach and cut off the tail, and then the 


creature flies off when docked entirely of its 


tail.’"** 


17. Tue Poatraces (#orreyyt). 


Manis pentadactyla, Linn: (?)—The Pangolin. 

In Alian's elsewhere quoted account of the 
animals of India,“ which, from internal evi- 
dence, is considered by Schwanbeck, as pointed 
out by Mr. M‘Crindle, to have been largely 
sage OCOUrs :— 

‘(In India there is an animal closely resem- 
bling the land crocodile, and somewhere about 
the size of a little Maltese dog. It is covered 
all over with a scaly skin, so rough altogether, 
and so compact, that when flayed off it is used 
by the Indians asa file. It cuts through brass, 
and cnta iron. They call it the phattagés.” 
It has been identified by Mr. M‘Crindle with 
the pangolin, or sealy ant-eater. This identi- 
fication may, perhaps, be correct; bat I must 
confess to some reluctance in accepting it, 
since the bajr-kit, as it is called in Hindustint, 
(Skr. vajra-kifa) seems scarcely to answer the 
description so'well as would one of the land 
lizards, Faranus, or the water lizards, Hydro- 
saurus. Inany case, the statement that the 
skins are used as o file capable of cutting 
metals must be regarded as apocryphal. The 





ad B| 


natives, being supposed to possess aphrodi 
mes eg a Noses, espero p- 240. | 
So raat svi.6. Of. M'Crindle's Megasthente, 

















SANSERIT AND OLD-EANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M.B.A.S., C.LE, 
(Continwed from yp. 233). 


No. CLVIIL 
Goa Piates oF 
SuasmTHapeva Il.—Katrrvea 4948, 


This inscription is from a set. of copper- 
plates which were found at Goa, and are now 


in the Library of the Bombay Branch of the | 


Royal Asiatic Society. 


The plates are three in number, each mea- | 
suring about 73" by 51’. The edges of them 


are raised into rims to protect the writing; 
and, except in a few places on the outer side 
of the third plate, the inscription isin a state of 
perfect preservation throughout. The ring, on 
which the plates were strung, is about }“’ thick 
and 2j° in diameter ; it had not been cut when 
the grant came into my hands, The seal onthe 
ring is circular, about 2j"’ indiameter. On the 
rim, which is about }’’ broad, it has, in the 
same charactera as the body of the grant, 
the marginal legend — Sri(éri)-Shashthadéva- 
pratwhthdpakah ari - Kdmadéva - bhu(bAd)mi- 
pilah, “the illustrious king Kimadeva, the 


establisher of the illustrious Shashthadéva,"— — 


followed by a svastika. Inside this, in relief on a 
countersunk surface, it has a conventional sinha 
or lion, couchant to the proper right, and 
facing to the front, with the sun and moon, 
snd a sword, dagger, or umbrella, above 
it. The weight of the three plates is 3 Ibs. 
5} oz., and of the ring and seal, 1 Ib, 1} oz. ; 
total weight, 4lbs. 7 oz. The charactera are 


Nigari, of the period to which the inscription | 


refers itself; and the viréma is represented by 
the same sign that is used for the short vowel 
«. The Ianguage is Sanskrit throughout. 
The inscription is arranged on the plates so 
that they turn over like the pages of an English 
book; but the order. of them ia reversed, 
and the inscription begins on what, sccord- 
ing to English custom, would be the last 
page. 





* The Kidambes of Goa ; soo Dynasties of the Kana- 
gir yh ecg ren ichs, p. 80 if. | 
ma va, aa the destroyer of the cities of the demca 
The Western Chillukys king Vikraméditys VI. 


_ © By this; he is mentioned aleo in tho on 
baad ore 


The inseription commences with an invoca- 
tion of Siva,—followed by a verse in praise of 


the same god under the name of Saptakérigs, 


—and another, in which the same god, under 
the name of Tryakabs, or ‘the three-eyed)” is 


| asked to preserve king Shashtha, the ornament 


of the family of the Kidambas,* and king 
Kavana (line 8). 

It then continnes,—from a drop of sweat, 
which fell from the forehead of Poramathana*® 


and touched the ground near the roote of a 


kadamba-tree, there sprang the four-armed 


and three-eyed Jayanta (1. 5.) Many kings 


of his lineage followed; and at length there 
was born among them Gihalla(l. 8.) Then 
there was Shashtha (1. 9.) His son was Jaya- 
kééin (1. 10.) His son was Vijayirka. 
Then there was Jayakésin (1. 12), to 
whom the Chilukya king Permadi’ gave his 
daughter Mailslamahidés! (1. 13) in marriage. 
Their sons were PermAdi and Vijaya 
(I, 14.) From Vijaya there was born J aya- 
késin (I. 15), whose wife was Mahfdévt. 
Their son was Tribhnuvanamalla (1. 16.) 
And from him and his wife Manikidévi, there 
was born king Shashtha (I, 18), the full- 
moon of the ocean which was the family of the 
EKiidambas (1. 19.) 

The inscription then introduces a certain 
‘king’ KAma (1. 22), Kimadéva (L-23), or 
Kiivana (1. 24),*—the son of Lakshmidéva and 
Lakshmi,—whose wife was a sister of king 
Shashtha (1, 22), and who is described as the 


| establisher of Shashtha," 


The inscription then proceeds to record that, 
—when four thousand three hundred and forty- 
(1. 30); in the fifth year of bis reign ; in the 
Sidhirapa sawateara*; on Badhavira, or Wed- 


| nesday, the first day of the bright fortnight of 


Afvaynja (1,31); when the sun was in the 
sign of the scales; and at the time of the 
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tecianaad) equinox,—in euajanotne with" 
EK 4madéva, who had attained fortune by wor- 
shipping the god MallinAtha (1. 28),—5 hash- 
thad4va, who had attained the favour of the 
god Saptakétiévara, and who was the ornament 
of the family of the K dam bas, and who had 


also the name of Sivachitta’ (1. 27), gave—, 


to his Guru, the Rajaguru and Dikshita Jyé- 


(1. 32)—a rice-field named Kinjalanga (1. 39), 
in the north-west part of the village of 


| Salibhatti (L. 38) x near the god ‘Martti. 


Nirjiyana in the north part of the city of 
Gépakapurf* (L 37), where the presiding 
god is Gbvéévara,—and with it a copper-plate 
charter (1. 48.) 

Eee that the inscription was 
composed by Chatyanirys, the son of Simaniitha, 


| and was written by Niriyaga, the son of 
shtha-Vishnuéarman (|. 35), of the Girgya gétra 


Durgana. Anal the eee one 
of the usual benedictive and imp 
verses in lines 50 to 55. 





Text.” 
First plate. 


[*] Om 8m nama[h*] Siviya |) Sriyah'* 





["] jiayi| bibharty=idi-varihd=pi dathshtr 
mahi 


fri-Saptakitié6 déyid-vah sa yad-a- 
‘ mathdalaia bhuvah |((/) Srimat-Shashtha-— 


[°] pala | Kadatiba-kula-bhu(bhd)shagath | Kivana-kshitipath Tryakshé rakshatv=akshipa- 


sathpadar (||) 
(*] Puramsthona’-lalita-svéda-bimddh 


[+] st | 
Jayam- 

[°] tas=trindtrah |(|[) Atha’ 
ku(kri)t-iiné'"ka- 

('] makha-khyfti-vidambita-Bidanjasah {(|{) 
parikrama[h"] [1*] 


kadamba-kshitiruha-tala-dhitri-samgatdd ={viri- 
tri-bhavana-nuta-kirtti-érié=chatar-bahar=amchad-dhanur-ishu-phalak-asih 


fri. 
bhu(bhijpi mahnujasah | 


Tatah khyité=bhavatetéshu Pamchinana- 


[*} Gihalla-nripati[h*] sri(éri)min=Arjjunah Pihdavéshv=iva (11) Tatah'* sva-sauryéns 


viruddha-Lamka-pu- : 
("J rah éarah Pamechasarasya shashthab | 
giddhah svayam dha- 


ShashthS nripah kipy=abhavat-prasiddha- 


(*] rmma-bbritém dhurigah |{||) Tasya™ sonn™ satimeddyd Jayakési(éi)-npiph=bhavat | 


tat-eotd Vija- 
bat sale FFUNPRMR pg tC) 
ichirya-dhuryatam | 


Tatas=tyfigajaga[j*]jhathppa(pa)-Jhatnppa(pa)y- 


Second plate; jirst side. in 
[*"] bibhradeatr-Apta-kirti'’ éri-Jayakési(si)-nripb=bhavat |((/) Tasmai Chiilakya-Permidi(gi)- 


bhapati- 


[**] s=tanayam=adit | éri-Mailalamahddévim Siviy=-Qmim-=iv=Achalah |(||) Tasmid=asyim= 


ajiiys- 
[’*] tam  Permidi-Vijayan sutan | 
aan (I) Tayor=Bi(vi)ie 





Mahisdd=iva Parba(rva)tyith 


: o in 
af as if it waa oh Pare 


| te heeds winwh, 





_» sty, Sie Slike (Anaabfabh);, unin the fllowing 


oie, @iska (Anushtubh); and in the following 
faint in the 
“8 The vowel y Gia ae One aeenen 
revision, 
4 Metro, Upajiti of Indravajrt and Uptodeanajet. 
“ Motre, Sldka (Anuahiubh); and in the following 
” Bead kirttib, 
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vallabhit [||*) 
['*] Tasmid“=asyémhm samajani © gupa-mani-samodaya-mah-ddadhis-tanayah | Tribhuvana- 
['*] malla”*-kshitipas-tri-bhuvana-rakshi-vidhau dakshab {(jj) ‘Tribhnyanamalla*-nripilaj= 


jatah ari- 
[*] Ma"nikidébya(vyéjm|  érimat-Shashtha-nripilah éaévad=Visvésa-p[4*]da-bhakti 
yut{ah|| Sr) i"-Sa- 


[‘*] ptak6ti*ivara-pida-padma-prasiida-labdha-sthira-rijya-lakshmih | Kidathba-vaths- 
&[e**)nnava- 


[*°] parnna-chathdrah éri-Shashtha-dévé jagati © prasiddhab |(||) Tyigé* satyd cha 
sihityé knulé mahati  vi- 

[™] kram4| n=inyas=tava samd riji Shashtha-déva Kalan yngé |(|/) Lakshmy[a*)m 
érl-Lakshmidév-akhyi- 

("*] j=jatah Gri-Kiima-bhipatih | Srimat-Shashtha-mshipila-svasi yasya priy=abhavat. |((|) 

["*] ReneS sréshthd garishthO guna-gurphitah | varishtha-Shashtha-bhipala- 
pratishth-i- 

bl Sener |(||) Sat-pratép-ddayidri-sthah Kivan-drbi(rv!)ée-bhdskarah | karavila- 


aS Second plate; second side. 
["*] 1-archir-nirast-dri-tamas-tatih |( ||) Hutavaha*'-Varuns-Poramdara-Nirru(rri)ti-Dhanaddéa- 


Yama-pava- 
(M] na-samaih | a-samair=marhtri-samu(mi)hai[h*] |  sri-Kavana-bhu(bhi)mipd jayati (||) 
i Evamvidha-gona- 
(""] FE tee eres eee sawane: Vane aeaetdy Ae Ratke he Peers aaa 
chi- 
[™] tta-vira-Shashtha-bhipilah éri-Mallinitha-déva-éri-pidapadm-drddhans-pripta-simrijya- 
lakshmikah 


[™] sri-vira-Kimaddéva-bhipilah |  ashtichatvdritniad-adhike-tridat-[tta®|réshu chatuh- | 
sahasréshn** Kali- 

[“] yaga-samvatsar’shu parivrittésho sateu | sva-rijy-dnubbava-kilé pathchamé Sidhirana- 
saInVatsa- 

(“) ré O tas**]y=Aévayuja-éu(d*]dha-pratipadi Budhaviré tulii-risim=upagatavati bhagava- 

[**] vati* bhiskaré vishuva-saihkrithtan | mah[A*]-punya-kiilé |(/)  Gargya"-g6tra- 
saroutpanna-éri-Niari- , 

(*] yeusairann | putrd=bha(bhi)n=Nagadév-ikhyd yiyaja(ji)ka-dirdma- | -pih™ |(\/) Tasy= 
ibhu jyiiya- 

(**) si” diva as mahii-sati | tasmit=tasyii prajathya  bahn-samtti(ti)na- 
éObhiné | (||) soy 

1S eae healt iment véda-sistr-artha-diliné | bil-ignihétrins Jyéshtha-Vishnu- 


ae ta-sarmané MH) Abhinava**-Lamkiparavara-Godpaka-paryim-adhisa-Gi- | -rijah™ | éri- 

["'] Govesvara-dévah sarba(rva)-jan-Anathda-d6é jayati(||) Tasyé Gopaka-puryé uttara- 
dig-bhigé ! 

“ Metre, Arya, | benton erect iy Spare 

i The Touiar Vis. veey Shia ad thud ta dha elt, boston in, in correcting the mistake referred to in note 

throagh barring been accidentally tenten in when correct- " This r waa out away in making the ritig-hole. 








“ Before thin mi, there ino large blur, owing tothe | Metra. , oping 
engraver having engraved something or other by mistake | the soond davhs two ™ Bead ch shanna 
are The Coarya mn oF ne te a mont of | agen, Tae markol panctnation, and the tas, wore cutaway 
the 7 were cut away in m ing the ring-hole, which was ae the ring-hole. ™ Head bhagavati, 

arefore made after the inscription was engraved. Metre, Slike (Anuahtubh); and in the following two 

o: etre, Upajati of Indravajré and Upéndravajra. vers, ™ Read firdmaxih. % Read tbhdj-jyiyast, 

~ Tha tops of these two syllables were accidentally | ™ Metre, Ary&, * Read Girijtiah. 





Third plate ; first sude. 
(™) éri-Mirtti-Nariyans-déva-samipé éalikeh@tra-Silibhatti-nima griimé=sti [|*] 
(*"j ple edt 2 ea Kimjalauga-naémné prasiddham vrihi-ksh4tram=asti | 





[*] simi imih| tasyn prichyith Sivachitta-tadiga-paéchimah sétuh | _dakshinasyiim 
Pattanga- 


‘hse | keldicioys uttara-bhigd piishigs-pamktil) | pratichyim khiriké [[*]  uttarasydm 
Lita-kshétrasya dakshina-ta- 
["] 2 prasiddhah pishina-paimkti-sabitah sttuh [|*] évathvidha-prasiddha-simé-sa[th®}- 
ve yukta{ti®) plrbba(rvva)-ma- ch aucraintele 
TREACY AS piirbba(rvva)-maryid-dda ka-sahi tatratya- 
Hoang Kon Cle si 


ry stabil ser r{4* ]jakiyinim=anatmguliprékshantyath Kimnjolig-ikbyaih samagraim 

(“*] l- see tasmai Jyéshtha-Vishou-dikshit-iryiya rajaguravé pidau — prakshilya 

(“J yn aa ase errs phe sa Kimadévah™ 

[“"] prada | Saige akan tie’ hoga-sidhanat timra-disanath cha priyachchhat |(||) 
Taltavstgeopuies- 

[""] sya Sémanitha-vipaéchité(ta)b | tat-putra-Chatyan-dryasya kritir<jjayatd(ti) éisané |(||) 


pri- 
[*] ya-potr[é*)}oa ee niyégini |  Nardyanéna likhitam  Sasanam cha 
nrip-ijtaya (||) 








Third plate; second side. 


["] minyé=ya{m*] dha[r]ma-séto[r]=nripini{m) kil(é] kiil[é] pilaniyo bhavadbhih | 
sarv(a®Jn=dtin=bhiivinah pifr]thiv[ém)- 

['*] [dr]in-bhiyé bhiiyd yichat@ Ramachaidrab {(/]) Sva"-dattis para-dattim vi yo 
haréta vasumdbarim [|*] AE RETR 

Pd eit vishthiydia —jiyatd krimib (||) Gim-tkit ratnikim-¢kith ‘bhu(bhijmér= 





fgu*]iam | haran=naraka- 
™*) ie yivad=i-bhu(bhi)ta-sarplavata |((|) Ashtivitisa(Sa)ti-kétyd ya narakanith 
su-dirupil | kramé- 
(*] na tisu pachyamt{é] dévabrahmasva-hirigah Kj) Masngala-mahi-éri-sri || Ta chhus 
ta* || Chha || 





bearable ts fx its peeled aptrenre aspeclapas 
the indications given'by Tavernier, who visited it 
about the year 1665." Diamonds from this locality 
ae 


Ptolemy. 
I. Sambalaka (141° ; 29°30"), ante Vol. XL 
Md This town, which was in the country 
the Mandalai and on the Ganges river, was, I 








= “i eee. 

pt He he it rs etre, vieueaae 

Fay ee 5. “Bes note 7 above. _| tg verse. ‘ ‘ . 
aeeebt); ani 1a tha following | rice heeds rowcond agar fe yen 
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and another on the Sankh river a few miles to 
the south enjoyed some reputation in Dehlf in 
Akbar'’s time and subsequently. 

The statement on page 364 that Sambhalpur 
en the Upper Mahinad! produces the finest dia- 
monds in the world, is scarcely supported by the 
enly extant fécords of the now long-deserted 
mines, Which, however, produced some large stones, 
though, on the other hand, the produce is spoken 
of in the Cenfral Provinces Gasetleer as having 
been of inferior quality. 

Il. Btnagowron (140° 20° 15’), see ante, Vol. 
ALI. page 364. This was one of the townaof the 
Salakénoi, towards the Oroudian mountains, which 
Alr, M*Crindle believes cannot now be recognised. 
I would suggest its identity with the modern 
Wairdgarh (lat 20° 26" ; long. 80° 10") in the Chindé 
District. Asan old city of Gondwind, which was 
taken possession of by the rulers of Berar, it has 
several times been referred to by early writers, 
who allude to the fact of diamond mines being in its 
vieinity.* The earliest reference to it is, perhaps, 


im the Barhut SamAita, where it appears under the 


name of the Véna Gang, on a tributary of which | 


river it i situated. Farishts, in 1495, refers to 
the city and its diamond mines, In the 1sth 
century, too, Nicolo Conti speaks of a diamond 
locality under the name Albenigaras or Abnigaro, 
which I doubtfully refer here: but, regarding its 
identity with the Bairagarh of the Afs-i-Akbarf 


there is no doubt whatever, in spite of the fact | 


that Karl Ritter and Rennell argued that it 
must have been—the former to the west, and the 
latter much further to the east, of ita true 
position—Bairagarh (the modern Wainigarh) is 
therefore, I suggest, identical with Ptolemy's 
Bénagouron. 

Ill. The Loadstone Rocks of Southern India, to 
which early writers have referred, as noticed by Mr. 


M’Crindle, anfe Vol. XII. page 336,—so far from | 


being mythical and owing their conception alone 
to the absence of iron in the boats and canoes of 
that region,—are a very solid reality, as there are in 
various parte of the country extraordinary deposita 
af vast extent of the purest magnetic iron which 
in some cases form whole hills and ridges, and in 
others afford the main sustaining backbones of 
the elevated portions of the country. Is it too 
much to conclude, knowing this fact, that the 
magnetic property of the rock was discovered in 
early times ? If so, this, like many another * myth,’ 
proves to rest upon a very substantial basis of 
fact. 

Science and Art Museum, Dublin, en 

17th July. 








* See Economic Geology af Fudic, page 37. 


HOTANDA. 
With reference to the inscription 


| méin the August number (p, 233) under the title 


of “A Jaina- Vaishnava Compact,” I have since 
found that an erroneous version of the same, 
made for Colonel Mackenzie, appeared in 1809 in 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. p. 270. 

lished by Mr. Fleet in the same number (p. 229), 
he remarks (note 7) that “the text of the Hostr 
grant has not been published.” This is not so: 
for | would point ont that it was published by me 
in extenso in the Madras Journal of Literature 


| aud Science for 1878, p. 138. Other inscriptions 


of the same kings in my possession, not yet pub- 
lished, make it quite clear that Durvvintta was a 
different person from Avinita, and at the same 
time give Very important information regarding 


Lewts Eice. 
Bangalore, 25th August 1885. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Anotoes Macaromic Vesse or Guwamst Eavt. 
7 oF eres F ser i 
Terrible indeed is the nature of the wicked, 
their words are as if they were full of nectar; 
— “God in the mouth, and a dagger under the 

arm.” 
G. A. Grrerson, 





THE FROVERES OF ALI EBN ABI TALEBI. 
Translated by K, T. Beat, M.A... M.RA.S., 
295. Blessed is he who conquers himeelf, and 
keeps his desires in subjection. 
296. Blessed is he whose breast is free from 
“97. An ugly wise man is better than a hand- 


some fool, 


298. The heart of a fool is in his mouth, and 
the tongue of a wise man in his heart. 

300. The best contest ia that which you carry 
on against yourself, 
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A SELECTION OF KANARESE BALLADS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, BO.0S., MBAS, CLE. 


A CONSIDERAPBLEamonntofattention has 


- ‘been directed in recent years to the Folk. — 


Songs and Folk-Lore of India. In the former 
department, a highly interesting collection-was 
published, some ten years or so ago, by Mr. 
Charles E. Gover, under the title of Folk-Songs 
of Southern India. And in the latter, in addition 
to numerous valuable papers that have appeared 


from time to time in the present Journal and — 


in the Calcutta Review, a special monthly 
publication, entitled Legends of the Paiijdh, is 
devoted by Captain R. C. Temple, B.8.C., to 
the Legends and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 
and has already run through one entire volume. 
And, in the Bhdjpart Epic of Alba and 
Ridal, published by Mr, G. A. Grierson, B.C.5., 
in the August number of this Journal, p. 209ff, 
above, we have been introduced to another 
class of work which promises much, both for 
historical and linguistic purposes, as well as for 
those connected with the subject of Folk-Lore 

There is, however, another branch of verna- 
cular literature, not so well known as these, 
and not of the same literary pretensions with 
them, which is equally worthy of attention,— 
I mean the popular ballads’ of the present 
and political occurrences of recent date, as 


have been of sufficient importance to interest, | 
closely and personally, large classes of tho lower | 


During the final consolidation of the British | 


power, a people, accustomed by the influence 
of generations to the lawlessness that had pre- 
vailed under native role, when every man’s 
hand waa lifted against his neighbour and the 
State was against them all, had to be brought 


into habits of obedience to constituted autho-— 


a ceed native opinion about the local officers, who, 


the course of this,—especially im the wild 
Weatern Ghants, with their natural for- 
nable,—there was hardly one of the numerous 
and Marithi country, which waa not the scone 





either of determined resistance to the introduc- 
tion of the British rule, or, later on, of some 
futile but troublesome rebellion against it. 
And ballads abound all over the country, de- 
scribing these events, and the final downfall 
of these ancient places of renown. 

constantly been matters of general interest, 
which have engrossed the attention of large 
classes of the community, and have been com- 
memorated in songs that still endure. Such 
are the Disarming Act; the establishment 


of the Revenue Survey Department; the first 


introduction of the Income Tax; or some 
peculiarly hard case in which a cultivator, 
of the village money-lender, has turned at 
last and slain the man who worked his rain, 
and then, under some law unintelligible to 
the people, has with his life paid forfeit for 
the deed. 

As Ihave said above, these popular ballads 
have no literary pretensions; in fact, no greater 


and the artificial compositions, whether ancient, 
country is chiefly drawn. Their linguistic 
obtained from no written source that I know 





value consists in their giving us the genuine 
of our system of administration, and of what is 
thonght of the various measures that we have 
taken to introduce and enforce it,—the popular 


phrehhage. oe 


to the lower classes, represent the government 
in person, and who, in well-known cases, are 
constantly mentioned by name in these songs, 
of traits of native character which are familiar 


1 Called, in the Vernacular, sometimes PawldS and sometimes Léwont. 
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official experience ia this country, Thos, in | also known and sung 4 ordinary villagers oll 


the first ballad that I shall give, the quaint 
way in which “that mighty Queen Victoria” 
is represeuted as being present in person in 
Bombay and taking into her own consideration 


the Magistrate's report from Dhirwid, exhibits 
what is still the rostic belief in some up- 
country parts. The amusing description of 
the Magistrate,—who, when the news of 


Riyanna’s insurrection reaches him, first 
wishes not to be bothered about “a matter 


that is past and gone," and then, finding 
that he really most take cognisance of it, | 


goashes his teeth and bites hia wrist and flings 


his hat about before he sits down to write | 


hia report,—wonuld hardly be ventured on, save 
in @ song like this, which was never com- 
posed for communication to European ears. 
The description is a thoroughly character- 
wtic one, of the way in which the three traitors, 
hearing of the reward proclaimed by beat of 
drum, conspire together and bind each other by 
a written bond of agreement to betray Réyanna, 
before they make their overtures to the 
Magistrate,—of the manner in which they then 
worm themselves into Rayanna’s,confidence, so 
aa to have him in their power,—and of their 


fear for themselves when the Magistrate 


thinks that go valiant a man deserves a better 
fate than death, and their request that, if he 
ia pardoned, they themselves may first be 


hanged and put out of his reach. And, finally, — 


the lamentation of the people when Rayanna 


ia executed,—the regret for him shown by | 
the Magistrate, especially in paying out of his | 


own pocket the expenses of his burial,—the 
way in which the people plant a tree over his 
grave, and swing their cradles on its bougha, 
and obtain offspring by worshipping the dead 
man,—all ahew how the popular opinion is that, 
far from being a malefactor, Riyanna was a 





hero, worthy of praise and admiration, and was | 
| based on the principles of classical com posi- 


put to death unjustly and without due cange," 
As regards the universal popularity of these 
ballads, I can myself vouch for it from ample 
experience, They are sung professionally by 
the Ddsas or minstrels, who are described so 
well by Mr. Gover, in the Introduction to his 
Folk-Songs of Southern India.” But they are 


‘do ) beliefs in the 
the Haw of I hanged in 1& si llega’ Rome 
ond Recollections, Volt IL p » Boo also Legends 


of tha Pahjab, Vol Il'y we to the Ballads 





over the country-side, anywhere near the 
locality of the events to which they relate; and 
the ballads that I have collected ee 
mostly written down from the dictatio 

villagers,—only in a fev ook heen 
Désas, Anywhere, for instance, in the south 
of the Belgaum District, or the north of 
Dhirwad, there is hardly a village, except the 





| very smallest, in which someone cannot be 


found able to sing the ballad of Réyanna of 
Sahgd|li, or the Lamentations of fravva of 
Kittir, or the Taking of Nargand. Nothing 
pleases the people more than that, when the 
villagers are all assembled for the examination 
of accounts, one of them, on the conclusion of 
business, should be told off to sing one of the 
best-known songs. And often, when I have 
arranged to have the ballad-singers brought to 
my tents after dinner in the cool of the evening 
the news has got abroad, and testimony has 
been borne to the popularity of the subject by 
the erowds of people that have come out of the 
village to sit round ander the trees and enjoy 
ee Wee 

struction, these ballads follow the 
einelisle of the Kanda or Kanarese metre, 
answering to the Sanskrit Aryd, @iti, &c., and 





consisting of feet of four short-syllable 


instants each. But no absolute metrical pre- 
cision is aimed at; and,—though the principle 
of construction is distinctly recognisable,—in 
carrying it out by scanning, or in adapting 
the words to the airs, short syllables have 
to be drawn out long, and long syllables 
clipped short, ad libitum. And, as a role, no 
attempt is made to arrange the nudis or 

or verses’ in divisions consisting 
of equal numbers of fest. The rhythm of 
the songs can only be learned by actually 
hearing them sung. Another noticeable fea. 
ture,—distingnishing them from anything 





tion, is that final rhymes are used, instead of 
the customary alliteration of the second initial 
syllable of each pdda or line of a verse, which 
is the characteristic of Kanarese poetry, The 
final rhymes, however, are much more marked 
in some ballads than in others,—according to 


ar same Preface to Legends of the Pafijdb, Vol. I. 


p. viii. &. 


KANARESE BALLADS. 


THE INSURRECTION OF RAYANNA OF SA 


GOLLI. 


NN 


(Air of the Chorus.) 


-vi Su-bhe-ya- 


-pa-gam 


jya Sam 


Ka Sar- 


+ na- yi 


: 


Ra- 


-li 


San 


ga. 


na mya - 


= 


-da . fa 


li 


na hal 


da | sut- ti 


din 


fa- 


t.ta 


-tyo 


il-la-da |han-ge ho 


na j|got-ta 


de-dar an 


ba- 





d. F. FLEET. Bo. ¢.6. 
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the skill, or want of % of the individual 


rhymes are Isid aside, in favour of contina- 


ous alliteration or even of ordinary rhythmi- 


eal prose, in passages of particular pathos or 





‘chorus’ seems to be always pretty constant 
and well-known. In a few instances I suc- 


transferring it to writing, as well as can be — 


done according to the English system; the 
chorus of my first ballad, for instance, runs 
aa given in the accompanying plate. 

The most interesting of the ballads that I 
of Kittar; the Insurrection of Rayagna of 


Yaking of Nargund doring the Mutiny; o 
song on the Introduction of the Income Tax ; the 
tion with the Disarming Act ; an account of the 
Murderof aVillageMoney-lender byanoppressed 
condemnation of the latter ; asong on the Glory 
and Power of the English Nation; and an 


The narrative of the events referred to in 
Account of the Belgaum District* by Mr. H. J. 
Stokes, M.C.8. FP: S2f. :— 


SE 


, im return for render- 
arpa TS ender © quil- 


this District waa the outbreak of Saigdjli- 
Rayappa. He was a Sanadi,* or village wateh- 
Kittir Désil's" retainers. He had received a 
of 1824; but now, rendered desperate by 
the confiscation of his service-land (a measure 
seceseary in his case, as in others, owing to 
the enormously superfluous number of Sanadis), 
and, it is said, exasperated by a quarrel which 
he had with the Kulkarni’ of his village, he 





gathered round him many of the disaffected ; 


and, taking with him the boy alleged to 
have been adopted by the late Désal of Kittér, 
he commenced a revolt with the avowed 
object of restoring the Sathsthin.* 

“The Désiis of Kittir had always been 


: regarded with affection by the poorer classes 


in their country. Their memory is still tenderly 
cherished. They were Lidgiyats," as the mass 
of the population about them, and were there- 
fore naturally inclined to treat their poorer 
subjects without harshness, On the other hand, 
Mallasarjya, the last Désai but one, who roled 
for thirty-four years, aud is the best remem- 
bered, had not spared the wealthier classes of 
the population, from whom he often found 
the beginning of the present century, resumed 
the whole of the Indm"™ lands of the district 





| and village hereditary officers, and appointed 


| ‘standing together ; a common place 


- stipendiary Kirkiins" to conduct the daties of 


the offices, the emoluments of which be appro- 
priated. Measures of this sort only increased 


| his popularity with the hombler classes, and 


therefore an outbreak with the ostenmble aim 


of restoring the family had their fullest 


 Riyappa commenced by burning the Ka- 
chéri® at Bidi in the beginning of 1829. He 





© Bashathe te o. Secaky ee 
a Lada er ge 4. Literally 
| town,’ a Boat of 





“ve 








had then about one hundred men with him, 
Subsequently many more joined him, and he 
went about looting and burning various villages 
in Bidi, among the rest Nandigad. In a short 
time he had o thousand mon with him. He 
spent the day in the Balgund and Handi- 
Badaganiith hills ; and at night they divided into 
parties to loot, The Mimlatdir"® of Sampzaum, 
Krishna Rau, my informant's father, got instrac- 
tions to endeavour to arrest Riyappa. He 
Placed the troasure, Ra. 50,000, on top of the 
mosque in Sampgaum, and leaving o guard 
of peons, he started for Bidi. In the popular 





account, it is against him that the revolt was | 


made, and it is his exertions which are repre- 


sented as having quelled it. It wag hoped at: 


first that the rising might be put down with. 
ont military force, but when the Kittir Sat. 
sanidis'* refused to serve, and the disturbance 
continued increasing, it became necessary to 
obtain the services of atrong detachments. These 
regular troops, however, as might be expected, 
were not found well suited for pursuing bands 
of robbers through close and difficult country, 
Krishna Rau, after scouring the jungles in 
vain, came from Bidi to Mugatkhin-Huballi 
with a large body of Sétsanadis, and some 
Jahgir horse. There he learned that Riyappa 
had eluded him, and had passed by a little. 
known path by KAdardili to Sampgaum, where 
he had burned the Kachérl and destroyed tha 


records, The Mimlatdir hastened forward | 


and. overtook the rear of Riiyappa's band at the 
little tank outside Sampgaum on the north. 
He had ten Sawiirs'™* with him, and succeeded 
in killing four of the rebels. The rest retired to 
Suttagatti, where they divided into two large 
bands, one of which returned with Réyappa to 
Eittir hill by Sangli, while the other looted 
and burned Marikatti. Tho Mimlatdar attacked 
the latter band on Neésargi hill, and dispersed 
it, killing ten or twenty, and taking about one 
handred prisoners. 

“At this time, the late Disit’s widow, trayva, 
was living at Bail-Hoigal. It was found ad- 
visable to remove her to Dhirwid. This nearly 
excited another rising; in fact, a thousand men 


3 Mimlatdie, or properly Ma | a 

Piatt the, ht saroees tod ‘magne ogee nt 

iS Soo note & chacy  t*) oF Subdivision of a District. 
Jtgtz, is an assignment of 


™ Jhhgir, or more . 
lands or revenue for the ; ce of public service, 
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vva. Most of them, however, submitted on. 
receiving @ promise of pardon; while the rest 
joined Rayappa. 

“Travva died in July at Dhirwid,—it was 


‘Supposed by poison, taken by herself or ad- 


ministered to her, Soon after this the insur- 
rection was quelled. Krishna Ran, the Mimlat- 


dir, discovered that Litiganaganda,*" Parl" of 


Khudinpir, had wished his own son to be 


adopted un the death of the late Désai, and 


resented the refusal with which his Proposition 
was met. Hs was chosen ag a fit instrument 
to betray Riyappa. Emissaries wers sent to 
join the rebels and suggest to them to call in 
the Khudanpur Patil, who could aid them with 
three hundred men. Rayappa took the bait, 


and wrote to, Liiganaganda to ask his co. 


sent . ing 

with a body of men; and, as he was timid and 
weak, Yeikanaganda’® of N éginhil, who was 
bold and courageous, was sent with him to 


support him, They joined Rilyappa, and con- 


tinued with him, for a fortnight, looting. Then 


| one day, when Riyappa had laid aside his arms, 
and was bathing, Lakkappa, a Sanad? of Na. 


ginhal, rushed suddenly on him and ¢ 


him round the body, whilst another secured his 


weapons, The rest overwhelmed him, bound 


him hand and foot on a stretcher, and carried 


him in triumph to Dharwad. 

“ He was condemned to be hanged at Nandi- 
gad, the scene of his chief robbery. As he 
passed along the road to the gallows, he point- 


ed out a spot for his barial, stating that o 


great tree would spring from his remains. He 
was buried whore he desired, and a n | 
cent banian is now shown close to the road 
near Nandigad, as the one which grew from his 
grave. Under the shade of it a temple has 
been erected, to which poor people who desire 
offspring, or wealth, or health, make pilgrim. 
ages from great distances; and where the 
husbandmen, on their way with their produce 
to the market in Nandigad, stop to vow an 
offering on their return, if they obtain good 
prices. This deification of Riyappa is the 
u The Niten pata "of the tele Litgana and Nid. 
TDG, 


is the hu managing oflocer r of w village. 
Veiikata are only dierocs foe oh dag Xetkame. and 


10 ppl is tho head 
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it is to be ascribed to the remains of the old 


custom of devil-worship, and he be now glori- | 


occasioned in his lifetime,—or whether his 


aa Riyappa’s outbreak lasted about four mantha. | 


At one time he came to Kanbargi, with the 
intention of seizig Belgaum Fort by a rash at 
his intention into execution. His betrayers 
Kalloli near KittOr, and Yeikanagauda Dori, a 
village in Dhirwig.” 


TRANSLATION. 


Chorus.—The noble Riyiniyaks of Safgélli, 
_the wicked fellow that he is,—is pillaging 
the Subhédir™ of Sampgaum. Quickly have 





First Vereo.—I tell you a tale of days gone by ; 
sit, all of ‘you, and listen to what I have to say. 
Pride came upon the Kulkary! of Sadg6lh. 


cloth, and bring it here,” said (the Kulkarni), 
and offered it to bis hand. Angry at this 

- Rayapna hardened himself, and eaid 
“ Never will I tonch your cloth.” “How then, 
thou Halaba!" (said the Kulkurnt); “ how 
and he said, “I will leave off from now from 
doing your behesta™ ;" and so he turned and 
went away ;—"' Look now, Bilaona; you must 


sabmit to be pillaged by ™e; know that the — 


Babh? die Sibabdir, is the term that | 5 
pice bn! de, oF Prop hati ; ve note 18 | a 
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be sacked.” 
resolve he set out. 

Going to the Nizim’s Dominions, he stood 
before the king of Surapur, and, joining his 
hands together in supplication, he perfo med 
obeisance. “Truly Rayiniyaka is 8 hero,” 
said the king, who in hia own presence saw 
him leap twelve fathoms at a stretch. Pleased 





| qnd delighted was the king, and said, “‘ No one 


is thy equal, my noble fellow; tell me, thou 
hero in war, what it is thon askest,"” “If thoa 
art pleased with me,” said the wily fellow, 


| “cive mea troop of three handred Bédas,™ and 


let me choose each man for myself; and T 
will take the force and raise a matiny.” 

Quickly and speedily Rayiniyaka took the 
force, and led it to where all the ammunition 
was hidden among the trees. 

Third veree.—Standing before them im & 
charming way, with plain purport he spoke a 
few words to the force that he had bronght,— 


round, wherever you may go.’ And he 
brought up the Abyssinians,” who are ready to 
eat a man if he laughs, and placed them round, 
and thus made his precautions for all his 
army; and ha made his arrangements com- 
plete, and quickly gave them the order to 
march. 

Swords for entting; hand-knives; daggers 
for stabbing; poniards; and pistals,—(these 
were the weapons that they Aad); fierce wur- 
riors were they all; (and they had) daggers, 
and bows, and spears, and arrows, and shields 
held up in bravery; and they wore armour 
on their bodies, With one accord, wearing 
in profasion sweet jasmine-flowers, and sound - 
ing their war-bugles in front, with great might, 
but hardly knowing what they were about, 
they came on, my brother! so that not one of 
them remained behind,—saying, “ Wheo shall 
we commence to fight and plunder" 

OO 
ee Bada is ‘nm fowler, ono who lives by the chaas.” The 
pista pe cerngns oti Snes 
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Fourth verse.—He sent on in front the foot- 
voldiers, carrying their drums and bugles and 
long horns, and beating their excellent tabors. 
He made them fasten jingling ornaments to 
the charming long horns, and made them carry 
chauris** and strings of bells, and chain-bracelets 
on their fore-arms. Setting their teeth in firm 
resolve, stepping high with their feet, and 
drawing their swords, they leaped about in joy: 

Channabasanna of the drawn sword went 
on in front to Samiérgad, saying, “Come on, 
and we will strike a wondrous blow,” And 
Gajavira says, ‘Great is the disturbance that 
we will make to-day, so that nothing shall 
be left inside (the town). And Balanna of 
Kaddiguddi, and Bhimanna of Doddakili, and 
Yellanoa of the Woddas"* of Belawadi, drew 
their swords, saying, “O wakeful Kilavva™ of 
Sirsaiigi, and Eariyavva of Kakkéri, give 
your blessings upon our weapons,” 

So all the people, leaving not one behind, 
went on together to Satiidrgad, and, scaling 
it, began the siege. 

Fifth verse.—Entering into the fort, they 
created a great disturbance, my brother! and 
cut to pieces all the people that they could 
eatch, Seizing them and striking them, slash- 
ing them and beating them, sportively they 
created such confusion that no one was left in 
the fort. Nothing does (Rdyanna) fear: swift 
of foot, and carrying a sword, he goes about 
slaying them, and cannot be caught, 

Hearing the news of this disturbance in the 
fort, the Subhddir rose in confusion and came 
there, (saying to himself)—" Here is Kasi, and 
round me are the seven oceans; nover before 
did such people come into my territory,” 

Qaickly they carried off all the property that 


they had plandered, and left not the amallest 


thing in the fort, They looked round to see 
that no one was leftanywhere, O my brother ! 
a dense darkness enveloped ererything, 
_  Chanrf intths long bushy tail of the Bos ERTS, 
aaed a8 a fly-fap or fon, and carried as  mmrk of chin 
which i4 the diving of tanks and w nnd other simile 
abour. Soo Panjib Notes and Fim, Vol. J. notes 
_ Hee 613, 614, 675, 876, and Vol. IT. notes 54) 
bet Kilowva ood Kariyarva are local foddewes,—forms 
ur 
" Stheb. for Sthib, means the English gentleman, i. 
the Collector and Ma ats. os 
™ Thera rd here, as the events of tho 


Thera is an an 
ballad took place in 18%, whon Geo IV. was king. | 
ballad having beon actually 
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the letter, my brother! along 


| events, as utated at tho end); when the Bust India Com: 
5), 53, | 


men." This rig ie, 


Then, sitting down, the Subhédir wrote 
everything that bad happened, and sent his 
letter off to Dhiirwid, 

Sizth verse..—Quickly the messenger took 
the road to 
Dhirwid. There the Kachér? was being held 





ino bangalow of (bricks and) mortar, Open- 


ing the paper, they took it to the Siheb.” 
When he had read it, the Saheb reflected, say- 


ing, “‘ Why should we recor to a matter that is 


past and gone ? ;" and, straightway he left his 
seat, and rose; ond then, throwing down his 
teeth in wrath, he sat down and wrote a 
letter to Bombay, | 

Victoria, that mighty queen, saw it in person," 
and took the whole matter into compre- 
hension; and at once she sent five hundred 
(white) soldiers,"° and two hundred black 
troops,” 

All this force came in company to the dis. 
tricts of Belgaum and Dhirwid, to display 
its bravery in war. And the Sabhédar took 


it with him, saying, “Go, without any delay, 


to slay Riya by violence," 

Seventh verse—In wrath the Subhéddr des- 
patched this force, and thonset out, and 
seeking Riya, saying, “ Where can all his forces 
be?" Scarching the water-coarses and streams, 
the hills and ravines, the woods and the foresta, 
they set ont and came to tho hill of Ha lihal, 

Rayiniyika spied out from his place of hid- 
ing that the force had coms.** Hi: bi 
eaten a meal of fruits, and were sitting there, 
Eagerly getting ready, (they rested their guns) 
against the trees and prepared the matches, 


and then, coming far forward, they stood (to 


await the attack), sounding their war-bagles., 

“ Look now, here is Riyiniyika,"—so saying, 
(the enenty) fired all round. Without any in- 
termission they discharged their shells, and 
bombs, and mortars, and gang, and match. 


Coa kee 


bat ariye-mandi, 18. "bleak 
™ From the subsequent 
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looks, (loaded with) bullets and gunpowder. 
The crackling noise was like the parching of 


grain. They struck the trees in the ravine. 
The hill reechoed the sound and thundered. 
For three hours they fought, till all their am- 
munition was exhausted. God was displeased 
with them |! 

Bighth cerse—When their ammunition was 
exhausted, they were in straits. RaAyanna saw 
that the sound of the firing of bullets had ceased, 
and he came at them. Like wolves among 
sheep, (ke and his men) sprang in and scattered 
and dispersed them, and, drawing their swords, 
cut them down. The swordsmen surrounded 


them, and cut them down, without letting one — 


escape ; and thas they hemmed in all the force. 
Drawing out their pistols and cannons, and 
throwing all their daggers and bows and spears, 
—there they slew fourhundred men. They cat 
the throats of all whom they saw; innumerable 


heads fell down upon the ground. They cut | : 
and talked with cunning, and conspired in 
secret. Then going into the presence of the 


one company into little bits. When this deed 
was done in the ravine, a torrent of blood flow- 
ed forth, my brother!; never had such a fight 
been fought before, Those that were left, fell 
down; and throwing away their swords, and 
chewing grass," they placed stones upon their 
heads, my brother! 

When this had been done, (Réyanna) blazed 
out (more fiercely than ever), and went to the 
neighbourhood of Kittir, where the army of 
the pure-white foreigners’* was,—saying, wi 
will destroy them, so that no one (sare myself) 
shall rule the kingdom, and I will become pre- 
eminent in the world.” 

Ninth werse.—They cut down numbers that 
could not be counted of the army of the foreign- 
ers who wear round hats; and they forced 
them into confusion, so that they were all 

Becoming (more) mischievous (then ever), 
(they said), “We will plander each village 
that we come across, and collect the gold, 
which shall be for our force and for all of us. 
They sacked Hallihal and Hanamangatti and 
TalewSdi; and then, my brother! they went 
and pillaged Nandigad. They besieged and 
plundered Agasanhaj}i, Ambadagatti, Kidarélli, 


Hunaétkatti, and Belawadi, and Sodalfi, God-— 


géri, Balgund, and Itfigi; and then they entered 
= A sign of defeat and wubmiasion; wee ante, p. 74, 
note 35. 





Bagiwadi. With dexterity Rayinayaka forced 
was given to the flames and entirely burnt. 
Then passing through the village of (Dail)- 
Hoagal, he came to the fort of Kittir, and 


| there he opened another device to them, saying 
| —* Fear not; I see now, that it is only some 


woman who comes here (against wa); and his 
force sat there on guard, with their swords 

What destruction he caused! Traly Rayi- 
niiyakn was indeed a hero; powerful was the 
star under which he was born ! 

Tenth verse. —“ If you will seize him and give 
him up, I will give rewards,"—thus, in his 
wrath, the Siheb caused proclamation to be 
made by beat of drum. O my brother! 
(Rayansa) bad plundered everything; no one 
could withstand him; he was pre-eminent as a 
hero among all people. 

Ina snealiing way, three mon came together, 


noble gentleman, they sent in word (af ther 
arrival), and, confirming each other in their 
intention, they spoke out bold)y ; and they came 
there, having all together drawn up a document, 
of which the purport was, “We will catch 
Riyiniyoka, and bring him in and give him 


up to you.” 


Then they went to Riyiniyaka, and spoke 


words of (apparently) pure friendship, laying 


aside all anxiety about their lives. “We ure 
on thy side, O brother; only do thou save 
us; we have come out (ieith fhe), swearing 
(to be tra=),"—(thas they spoke), tonching salt 
and the dang of cows, seated in front of 
flaming torch; thua they promised, with rite 
upon rite. And taking the oath of the thousand 
gods, (fo all secming), O my brother! they 
were his firm friends; (ba!) ho knew not the 
treachery that was.in their thoughts. 

Eleventh verse.—' Lut us go on,” (said) 
Riyiniyake; ‘we will plunder the whole 
country, and lay waste all the sarrounding 
villages.” They set ont together, my brother! 
and quickly came to Habballi, and laid it waste, 
so that there was great lamentation. 

Then said they, without hesitation, “ Sending 


all the rest on ia front, we four together 
re 


» i¢. the white troop. 
s je the Sabob, tho Coll-ctor au] Magistrate. 
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will follow behind.” Riyaona heard their 
words, and, losing his head, followed after 
them ; falling into ( false) confidence, he played 
the fool. They said, “Let us go to the stream 
and bathe, and go on when itis time to eat; " 
and .Riyanna listened to tnstr speech, He 
laid aside his sword, and was off his guard, 
and eat down to take off his drawers, Then 
they seized him firmly, so that he could not 
move; and they placed him on a stretcher, 
and bound him, and carried him away. O my 
brother ! the time of delusion had come to him, 

They carried him into the Kachac} and get 
him down,—this mighty hero Rayindyaka. 
The noble gentleman saw the beanty of his 
face, the sign that he waa a brave and noble 
fellow; and, hearing all the matter, his bowels 
yearned for him, and he said that he ought not 
to be killed. 

Hearing this, the three men spoke out boldly 
to the Siheb,—" Great is the trouble that you 
have brought on us."" 

Twelfth verse.—Standing before the noble 
gentleman, and joining their hands in suppli- 
cation, they say—" You are (our) father (and 
the protector) of our lives. If you let Riyiniyaka 
g° we cannot remain in the country; for he 
will cut us to pieces outright, First hang us, 
and then set him free :"—thus they spoke, 
standing in the presence of the Saheb. Then 
the Siheb, having listened, wrote to that purport 
to Bombay, and with good haste posted the 
letter. 

When it arrived there and had been consi- 
dered, they took counsel and sent (orders) that 
0 famous # man should not be slain. 

But before the written answer could arrive, 
© my brother! they made haste and hanged 
Riyiniyaka, while those (traitors) stood by. 








| They fastened a noose round the neck of the 
brave Riyiniyaka, and left him to swing, while 
all men stood by weeping, and while the people 
around were lamenting, saying, “ Sucha hero as 
Riyiniiyaka should not have been put to death.” 

Thirteenth versee—When the noose had been 
| fastened, the noble gentleman stood there in 
meditation, weeping saying—“Such a hero 
should not have been put to death.” And, 
standing there, he quickly said, “ Spend (these) 
ten rupees, and bury him.” 

In o befitting way the people assembled and 
buried Riyiniyaka; it was as if the daylight 
had departed then (before its time)! They 
quickly brought a tree and planted it over 
the place, and (now) the cradles swing all 
round (the grave); and to those who worship 
the outspoken Rayindyaka, (God) has given 
offspring in abundance, | 

Veiikanaganda, and Niiganaganda, and Bé- 
laniyaka,—these three men returned, laughing 
| with joy (at the success of their treachery). 

Channabasaugs of the drawn sword, and 
the great hero Gajavira, sat down and made 
| @ plan. And Bilanna of Kaddignddi, and 
Bhimanga of the fort, and Yellanna of the 
Woddas of Belawadi, went with all the nec : 
| to the Kachért ; and, going to the noble gentle- 
man, they said,— Look now; you have 
deprived us of (him who was) our glory ;™ 
the very fibre of our lives has Withered and 
died.” Then, carrying their drawn swords in 
their hands, they turned, and went away to 
the jungles; and all the occurrence, my brother ! 
passed into oblivion, 

This is the song that was made by the brave 
Basava of Mandala-Hebbal|i; he, the poet, 
| himself witnessed (swhaf occurred), and com- 
posed (this song) and described it, 





Text, 


Safigolli-Riyindyika sarjyi 
punda | 
Wattaradinda suttina halli 
banda || Palla | 
lne 
Pirvada miata he 


lateva nimaga | 
Saigolli-Kulakan hige | 


BATVaAro 


Palld, 
Sampagathvi-Subheyadarana 


muttigi haki badedir=anna gotta illada hitge htyo. 


myigs alli médatino 


nude, 


kunta kélarj vistiré || Garva banta 


| || chandadinds Riyiniyika ‘hondi-konda idda| avera munda 
huttitealle kadans-byagi | Kulakangi-Bilappa Hiyanpa —jelakii miga-hotnyliga | 





* Birada, for birudu, biruda, Lil. ; 





i“ badge of honour,"* 





Ad=ninna biduvén=endu héli hopta hindaka tirigi | : 

Wattara mAdi Réayindyiké hetta tiyi pidaka bidde | matta katti hidi-kond= 
opta dhiri || Magaliyara dimigi hégi | Surapfr-arasara yidarigi ninta karava 
mugidu magidina namaskérd || Dhire heudo Rayiniyiké | hiri hannerad-a adi 
jigadd | srasa nOdid=ivana kanbira || Arad mechehi harushay-Agi surjyi ‘ninage 
sariy=ill-enda | yéns badti .béd=anda rage-sird || Yenaga walidira ninu | munnuru 
byidiki koda | innu 4risi waiténd piri | pdan=ellii tokonda bandu| bhapdiyi 
midun=ent=endu | avarig=hélidino chituri || Rawanda midi RiayiniyikA | dawads 
nidi tanda dandana | gidadiga wéd-itte yellA bird || 2 | 

Tanda dandigehélatino hondikinds mitagija munda ninta midi wale sista | 
yechcharadindsa = irari nhiva |  suttu-kadagi husiyar-igi yattara hddiri nbihva 
mattu || Hastara manushyarana tinnu-hanti| habagarna tand=ittin-ille suttu-kada 
midi bandobasté vistira dandig-ellé || Sista mAdi taiyar-igi | wattaradinda nadir-enda 
matti || Kadawn katti kai-chirigala | irawa kafijira bikn pistola| 4iftina bhantaro 
samasti | ‘atari billn ffi bina| dhiftstanalhidawu ila maiga tottaro chilkata || 
Dundagyamvi hondikinda | gandha-kasturiya dharisi| monda hiligali hidisuté | 
abbaradinda wobbara uliyada| kabara iliada ‘bandar=ann§ rapa-siri yiviga midey= 
anti ] 3 

I sil spk 
Raigav-igi irawuwa karnige jeiga jalli ghanti-sarapali| muigaiyiga tojJeva 
hikshidé || Halla tinta havapasta kils kedari katti hididu jigati midatira kusi bands || 
Bichchagatti-Chanabasanos = muiche Samasaragadaka higi| © vichitra hodavunu 
nadir=yendi |  Gajavira héjatinn bila - gaddala midons yinda yina oliyada 
walaginda || Kaddiguddi-Bilannd | Doddakiliyada Bhimagni | Bellodi-Waddara-Yellayna 
Katti hiradi | sattyalls Sirasaigi-Kalavva matte Kakkeri-Kariyavva namma kattige 
yéri muttigi hikida || 4 | 

in nTiudi. 

Gajada-walsga hogi timva bila gaddala médyir-anné | fikkn mandi chanda 
kidar=alla ||) Hidadu bodgadn | kadada badada | dandala midyira gamikinda | gadidoju 
mand=yiru uliyalilli || YAtaradeavage illo darakiird | kilil-hagaro kattigira| kadada 
yedda bandan-alli| hittala Kasi sutt-yéls samadura | matta namma niida-walaga | 
alla | Sta gadida-walaga bidalilla | Suttu-kadsse nédidara | yiittu yar-yir=illad-dig-igi || 
Kittala gotavade hikit~anod jyali || Ada riti mAtegdjann| Subbeyndira Kunte-kopgn 
Dhirawidake barada hikid=alla | 5 || 
bile yeddancd-kahapaka | Toppigi wogidu| xmuigai kedida| fitilinds ‘halle tinds | 


[ 


bit . iT . 


ie 
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kunta patra barada Mammiyakka || Viktériya yembu hanté éakti-waolla ripiyavarn | 
mokti mnédi tilidira tam-manaka |} Aida-nfird sédara mandi| yerada-nira kariya- 
mandi | kalavi kottileiga fiko-tikA || Yeladu oshtu danda bantu| kAlaga-kestd 
madalikke | Belagihyi Dhirawids jilhéka || Subheyadira togonda yinna | sabara 
hidiyada héga-bék-antina| jebaradinda Riyana kolludaka ] 6 ll 


Tne nudi, 


Sittilinds Subheyadira | ashta mandi hondisi-koud=hbgi]  hudakyfno Rayans 
mand=ell=ait-enta || Halli kolli gudda gamviyi| gida kintérd hudakata hontara | 
Hallyila guddaka hédara matti || Ivara dandi banta ambu sulawn nidyinw 
iyiniyika || Phalira madit-avana mandi kuntd || Tavakadinda | tayir=igi| giduke 
ivitovigi atti diira hdgi nintiro hili-gili hidisuta || Tle sdina Rayindyiki| anda 
nédo avara dga paira-gaffi hodadirdé sutti || Gunda maddu avafa guoda| garandlu 
tubiki karali| hodawatiro illa purasotti || Awaja tadapada alla hurad-daga | 
kollad-olagina = gidaka hodadira| gudda nid-hidadita gaddanisuta {| Mira tise 
hodadir=yelli madda guoda ttri héti| munadiun ayarige Bagavantd 1 7 


Bue nud. 

Maddu tiri . banda fdira| gunda hiku  sappala nintaddu | kanda Rayanna 
banda benna mydAli || Kuri-wolaga téla hokka mura-murada woga-wogada hiri-hirida 
kadodira kattili || Sutta-gatti katti-mandi yattyet=héga-godada kadadira |  muttigi 
bikyfiro dandina mayiali || Pistula piranga hirado | baka billu bil-ell=-ogadu | niika-nfiré 
mandi kondar=alli || Sands mandi chandi .kédira | ronda biddavu gotta illada | 
tugda tunda midyar=onda {Oli || Kollad-olaga katantra igi nettara kiwali haradit=-anp 
hintt éari stiri figidillo yalli || Ulada mandi telaga biddu| katti challi bulla 
kachchi| kalla hottir=anpd teli myili |j Adakaile urayaka yedda| héda Kittire 
talada myali| téta-Piraigera dand-itt-alli {| Sri midi bidawnn-antira yirn riijya 
ilad-Giga | miri irawonu nimva lékadalli || 8 |) 


Ine nudi, 


Chakkara-toppigi-Pirangerand | lekkav-illada kadada dandina | dikka teppisi biftir=yella 
hoti || Popdar-igi tarawona honna| kanda kanda dra badidu | dandigi nameg=éllirigy= 
Agatati || Hallyila Haonamanagatti| talli midi Taliwidi | hégi badadireannii Gadiida- 
pyin || Agasanhalli Ambadigatti| Kadarolli Hunachikatti Belawadi badadira yelléra 
mutti || Sddajli Gédagéri Bilagunda Ittigi badada Bigodirn mandi hokkati || 
Chamatadinda Réayiniyiki Sampagithviya kacheri hokku| benki héda sulta héti 9 
Hotgalad-(iraga hisi-konda Kittira kileyake hogi| matte avarige hélatino igati | 
abja-byid=yir-yival=inna baratija nédenille| kivala kunteati mandi hirads-katti || 
Yeshta dili médidino | bapfa hando Réyinfyika | huttida nakshatra simarthi I 9] 


lOne nud, 


Avana hidada koftara| nimaga inimno kodatev=-anta | daigara Siheba hodasidina 
hatti sith || Siri midi bittin=anni yirn idara igalill=ithvage | mtri kunta 
saravara-walaga bhanti || Harudinda miivara kidi| kuéiladinda mit-Adi| masalatta 
midyiro kuna-ganta || Sardirana munda hégi wardi kott, | hélatdrn kiyima madi 
mita-gafti mouf!é || Riiyiniiyikana hidada nimaga| tanda kodatev=anta bandara | 
mivara kidi kigada bara-kotti || Riyiniyakanal=hégi| bdimva-sudda mitan=idyira 
jithvad-olagina kilaji yalld bitti || Ninna  kadaéi iratev-annd| nammana mitara 
nlavi-kollo| apo midi bandidéyo hopti | Uppu gobbara matti| urawu divigi 
mands ckunta hélatiro kriyd kofta-kotta || Sivira dévara dni kotha | sakitay-agi 
iddar-appd | tifiyallillo manasin=yina itté || 10 |j | | 
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ling audi. 

Nadi hégona Riyiniyiki| nidan=yelli badsda tarawona kids midi sottina 
halligdli || Kadi mandi hontit-anpi| davada mid-Hubballige bandu| kéga midi 
hddara bila g(lA || Mandin=cllA manda kalavi] hondikkinds niflvara nfthva| hinds 
higun=antara ti niwald || Mita kéli Riyanpa mans-sita avara benna hattida | 
isawisaka bidda fida malli || Hallaka hogi jalaka madi angu-yileka higun=andara | 
kélidx Riyaond mftagdJA || Katti itta kabars bits | totta channa tagiyika kuntana | 
wotti hididira banda midi baja |} Mandi kiidi horasins méle tanda hiki 
bik-kond=hédira | avage wodagit-anni miiya-kali |} Kacheri-walaga wda ilavydra | 
hechchina bhaota Riayiniyikanni || Saradira nédidana kala | dhirs amba kind 
saradira [| piri tilada ivana kola-birad=anda maragyiva ivana karala || Ishtu métu 
kéli mira mandi| onishtidiida Sihebaga hélyira | kashtu anda ithri namage 
baja |} 11 | 


12ne nud, 
Saradirana manda nintu | kerava mogidn hélatira yivearn | nimvn  tandiri 
namma jimvada suttA || Riyiniyikana 4ittara nimva | nimyu mitara nidig= 


irudilla | nommanns kadada hikatioa purti || Namaga moiche  galligehyahi | 
summana bidwi nimva ivana | antar=ivarn Sihsbana munda nintd || Idaonn 
kéli Siheba figa | adar-ante Mammiiyaka barada| hiikidino midi wale chamatd|| 
Talsdig=higi chawakady-igi.| tilada vichyira midi kalavyira| belada mannshyane 
kolla-bird=ant& || Uttara barada barawodar-olaga | wattara midi Riyiniyikanna | 
gallig=hyikir=aoo4 avaru ninti || Dhira Riiyindyakana koralige | sawaka hiki tiga 
bittira | nintiro janar-elli maragutd || Hinti bhanta Hayinfiyikane | matte 
kolla-bird-itt-anta | suttina janaro dukhkhi midnta || 12 || 


13ne nud, 
Piéa kotta args dyisi igi maraguta nintina | hint’ bhantana kolls- 
bird-itt=anti || Hatta rapa kharcha midi| matta ivara mangte kodar=enta | 


wattara midi hélida Saheba_ ninté || Chandadinds Rayiniyikana | mandi kidi macna 
kottira | indige mulagid-inga ti hottd | Ada jyigida méli gidi| byigadinda 
tanda hachyira| tigativa tottala sutte-mutti || Satyavanta Rayiniyikaga | mattu 
janaro nada-kondavarige | potra-santina kolfudina masta || Venkanagandi Ninganagauda | 
Bilaniyiki mivara kidi| haroshnv-igi bandara nakkonta || Bichcha-gatti Chanabasagna | 
hechchina bhanti Gajaviri| ivara kunte hikatiro masalatté {| Kaddiguddi-Bilanni 
killdda-Bhimanni Belawadi-woddara-Yellanné | kacherige hédar=elle mandi sahita |) 
Saradiraga bégi antara yéna birada kalade namada| héte namma jimvadea kaddi 
satti | Hirada katti kaiga hida-kondu|  tirigi gadda bidda whdyira| marata 
hédit-anni yalla = mt || Mandala-Hebballi pundara Basavara midide liwanii | 
kapda hélidas kavi midi swathi || 13 | 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF INDIA 
WHICH WERE KNOWN TO EARLY GREEK AUTHORS. 
BY V. BALL, M.A. ¥-B.S., DIRECTOR OF THR SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN. 
(Continued from p. 257.) 

BIRDS. ing:—They do not require dogs for the pur- 
18. Tae Eacte (‘Acrée). pose, but, taking the young of eagles, ravens, 
Aquila chrysactus, Linn.—Golden Eagle. and of kites (or, as Lassen translates it, eagles, 
Called Birgdt in EB. Turkistin; Qardgish in crows, and vultures), they rear and train them 
KaAshghar. to pursue these animals, by subjecting them to 

Alian™ writes, that “harea and foxes ate a course of instruction, aa follows,” &c, 
hunted by the Indians in the manner follof- Lassen suggests that Aflian’* by mistake 


“ Ancient India, p. 43. Loe. cit. p. OL. 














substituted vultures for falcons. This is pro- 


bable, since no true vulture could, by any 
amount of training, be taught to catch either | 


a hare or a fox, the structure of their fect and 
claws being unadapted for the purpose. But 
the doubt expressed by the same author, as to 


whether eagles can be so taught, has been | 


quite set at rest by a quotation from Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, made by M‘Crindle,*’ to the 
effect that when the Prince of Wales visited 


Lihor there were among the people collected | 
about the Government House some Afghiins, | 


with large eagles, trained to pull down deer 
and hares. They were perched on their wrists 
like hawks. 

It may be added, that the members of Sir 
Donglas Forsyth’a mission to Yirkand and 
Kashghar, in 1872-3, brought back full accounts 
of the employment of golden eagles for the 
same purpose in those regions, 


Further, Dr. Scully, ina Paper entitled, A | 


Contribution to the Ornithology of Eastern 
lurkistdn,“ gpeaking of the golden eagle, 
says: “The trained bird is very common 
in Eastern Torkestan, every governor of a dis- 
trict usually having several, Itis said to live 
and breed in the hills south of Yarkand, and 
near Khoten, where the young birds are 
caught, to be trained for purposes of falconry. 
. - The trained gardyitsh is always kept 
hooded when it is indoors, except when abont 
to be fed, and the method of carrying it to 
the chase is the following, The man who is 
to carry the eagle is mounted on a pony, and 
has his right hand and wrist protected by a 
thick gauntlet. A crutch, consisting of a 


straight piece of stick, earrying @ curved piece | 
of horn or wood—the concavity being directed — 


upwards—is attached to the front of the 
saddle; the man grasps the cross Piece of the 
erutch with his gloved band, and the eagle 
then perches on his wrist," do, 
19. Tae Brrraxos or Parrraxos 
| (Birracor, Yurracde). 
Paleornis eupatrius, Linn.—P. flezandri, 
Auctorum, 


K tésias** describes the Birraxor ag a bird which 


“has a tongue and yoice hike the buman, is | 


x | ; 
*" Tac. et. Ber. 
2 Stray Feathers, Vol. VI. 1876, Pp. 123. 
: i Cf. 
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also.” This description serves to 


M'Crindlo's | 


of the size of a hawk, has a red bill, is adorned 
with a beard of a black colour, while the neck 
is red like cinnabar; it talks like a man, in 
iridian ; but if tanght Greek, can talk in Greek 





it from among the five or six Species of per- 
roquets which occur in India, and it may confi- 
dently be identified with the above-named 
species, which is the largest and most com- 
monly domesticated of them all, 

Milian” saya ho was informed that there 
were “three species of ocrraxds or Wirrasds, all of 
which, if taught to speak os children are 
taught, become as talkative as children, and 
speak with a human voice; but in the woods 
they utter a bird-like scream, and neither send 
out any distinct and moasical note, nor, being 
wild and untanght, are able to talk," 

20. Tar Erors (Exoy), 

Eupupa epops, Linn.—The Indian Hoopoe. 
“is reputed to be double the size of ours, 
and more beautiful in ‘appearance; and while, 
as Homer sayd, the bridle and trappings of a 
horse are the delight of « Hellenic king, this 
hoopoe is the favourite pla of the king 
of the Indians, who carries it on his hand, and 
toys with it, and never tires gazing in ecstasy 
on its splendour, and the beauty with which 


+ 


nature has adorned it, The Brakhma make 
this particular bird the subject of » mythic 


story,” ce, 

The common hoopoe of Northern India ig 
identical with the European bird. In Southern 
India there is a nearly allied, but amaller bird, 

| i. There is, therefore, no fonnda- 
tion for Allian’s statement that the Indian bird 
is donble the size of the European, it being 
unlikely that any other bird could have been 
intended. 
Tt may be added, from Jerdon's Birds of 
India, that “in captivity it is said to be 


| readily tamed, and to show great intelligence 
| and susceptibility of attachment. Musalmins 


venerate the hoopoe on account of their sup- 
i a favourite bird of 


wie ae Rr 


ist. Anim., xvi. 1, 15, . | 
dla, 2 tgp Amis 3H. Of. Moguathende, by J, W. Mi Orin. 
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21, Tus Keston (Kepxiev), 
Eulabes refigiosa, Linn. ; or E. intermedia, 
Hay.—The Hill Maind. 


By Zlian™ we are told “there is another | 
remarkable bird in India: it is the size of a 
starling, is parti-coloured, and is trained to— 
utter the sounds of human speech. It is even 
more talkative than the parrot, and of greater 
natural cleverness, So far is it from sulmit- 


ting with pleasure to be fed by man, that it 


has rather such a pining for freedom, and such | 
a longing to warble at will in the society of its 
mates, that it prefers starvation to slavery 


with sumptuous fare. It is called by the 
Makedonians, who settled among the Indians 
in the city of Boukephala and its neighbour- 
hood, and in the city called Kyropolis, and 
others, which Alexander the son of Philip built, 
the kerkiin. This name had, I believe, its 
origin in the fact that the bird wage its tail in 
the same way as the water-ousels (ol xi/y«Ao:),” 
Jerdon states that the Hindustini name of FE. 
religiosa in Southern India is kokin maind, 
which may be compared with kerdién. If this 
handsome and most accomplished musician and 
talker be not the bird referred to by Elian, 
then I can only suggest some of the other less 
remarkable species of mainds (Acridotheres). 
species of shdrak, one of which with ear- 
lappets must have been a species of Fulabes. 
22, Greex-wiscep Dove (MeAuds yAwpigridos) 
Crocopus chlorigaster, Blyth.—Green Pigeon. 
The green pigeons of India, which fly in 
flocks, and feed upon fruit, are often a puzzle 
to strangers now, as they appear to have been 
to Megasthenés, or whatever other anthor it 
was from whom lian derived his information. 
He says: “One who is not well versed in 
bird-lore, seeing these for the first time, would 
take them to be parrota and not pigeons. In 
Indis; but the one mentioned above is the 
commonest, and has the widest distribution. 


« Fist. dnim., xvi. Of. 7. W. M'Crindle’s Megar- 


thenfa, p. 159. . 
* fof. ants, Vol. XI. pp, 291-8, where <epxiaw is de- 


the bird supposed to be 
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93, Cocks oF LARGEST ste 

| ('ANextpudres paiyserros), 

Lophophorus impeyanus, Lath.—Munal. 
The mundi pheasant must, I think, have sat 
forthe following descriptive portrait by lian: * 
“There are also cocks which are of extra- 
ordinary size, and have their crests, not red, as 
elsewhere, or, at least, in our country, but bave 


the flower-like coronals, of which the crest 


ts formed, variously coloured. Their romp 
feathers again are neither curved nor wreathed, 
but are of great breadth, and they trail them 
in the way peacocks trail their tails, when 
they neither strengthen nor erect them; the 
feathers of these Indian cocks are in colour 
golden, and also dark blue, like the sna- 
ragdus.” 

It ia probable that mund4! pheasants, captured 
in the Himiilayas, were bronght into India 
for sale, and thus became known to the Greeks. 
The same bird is, I believe, referred to under 
the name kafrens by Strabo,"* where he quotes 


- from Kleitarkhos, and tells us that the bird 


was beautiful in appearance, had variegated 
plumage, and approached the peacock in shape. 
A suggestion that this was a bird of paradise 
improbable, since birds of paradise are found 


-potin India but in New Guinea. With this 


also I am inclined to identify “the partridye 
larger than a vulture,” which, as related ly 


| Strabo," on the authority of Nicolaus Demus- 


cenus, was sent by Porus, with other presents 
in charge of an embassy, to Augustus Cesar. 
24. Tae Eetas (Ryka). 
Teptoptilos argala, Linn, —The Adjutant. 

In the following passage from linn, we 
may, I think, recognise the adjutant:—" J 
learn further, that th India there is a bird 
which is thrice the size of the bustard, and has a 
bill of prodigious size, and long legs, It is fur- 
nished also with an immonse crop, resembling 
a leather pouch, The cry which it utters is 
peculiarly discordant. The plumage is ash- 
coloured, except that the feathers, at their tips, 








thants, p. 160; veh Siead Taaia p. 340. 
- ina, ZT. o. 1, ee. 
at Getgraphita, xv. e.1, 9 79. 
= Bist, Anim,, xvi. 4. 
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The pouch and long legs sufficiently iden- 
tify this bird with the well-known character- 
istica of the adjutant. 

Babar describes the adjutant under the name 
ding. A tame one in his possession, he says, 
once swallowed a shoe well shod with iron, 
and on another occasion a good sized fowl, 
feathers and all ! 

REPTILES. 
25. TORTOISE (XeAdey). 
Trionyz, Sp. P i: a true river Tortoise. 

In reference to this animal, lian" tells us 

that ‘‘it is found in India, where it lives in 


the rivers, It is of immense size, and it has a 
shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff (reddy) | 


which is capable of holding ten medimnot (120 
gallons) of pulse,” 
I have not been able to find any account of 


the mazimum sizes to which the shells of the — 


Indian species of T'rionyx attain, bat I believe 
they do exceed four feet. ¢lian’s account is 
too vague. and probably too much exaggerat- 
ed, for any closer identification. There is o 
marine chelonian found in the Bay of Bengal, 
called Dermatochelys coriacea, the shell of 
which, according to Theobald, measures 66 
inches over the curve. 

Tt is difficult to suggest a mame for the land 


tortoise, which @lian describes as being the | 


size of a clod of earth when tyrned by the 
plongh ina yielding soil, as it might belong to 
several of the genera represented in Western 
India. He states that “they are said to cast 
their shells,” which is of course an imposaibi- 
lity. He concludes by saying “they are fat 
things, and their flesh is sweet, having nothing 
of the sharp flavour of the sea-tortcise.” An 
exact identification of this animal, so superior 
to the turtle, should prove of interest to 
aldermen |! 

Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs (Vol. I. p. 
176) speaks with much approval of eating a 
species of land tortoise in Gujarit. 

26, Tat Serrext a Spax Lowe 
("Over omrifapiaios), " 

Eublepharia Sp.—Btskhupré of the natives. 

Photios*” and Elian“ describe, on the 
authority of Ktésiag, a snake, which I feel. un- 





™ Hist. Anim., xvi. 14, 
© Ecloga in Photii, Bibl. ixxii. 16. 
" Hist, Anim.,iv. 96. Of dnc. India, by J. W. 
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| search of prey, 
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antify with any degree of certainty = 
The account by the former is the more concise 
of the two, and is as follows:—In India 
there is a serpent a span long, in appearance 


perfectly white, but without any teeth. The 
creature is canght on those very hot mountains, 
not sting, bat on whatever part of the body it 
casts its vomit, that place invariably putrefies, 
If suspended by the tail, it emits two kinds 
of potson—one like amber, which oozes from 
it while living, and the other black, which oozes 
seed's bulk of the former be administered to 
anyone, he dies the instant he swallows it, for 
his brain runs out through his nostrils, If the 
black sort be given it induces cc ti 
but operates so slowly that death scarcel y 
ensues in less than a year's time.” 

The lizard named above, the biskhupré of 
the natives, thongh toothless, is regarded as 
being very poisonous, and on this account I 
the animal. It may, however, have been a 
true snake, | 

27. Toe Seonex (Zeadyé). 
Crocodilus, vel Gavialis.—The Crocodile, 
or Gharidl. | 

Several authors who have derived their 
information from Ktésias give accounts of the 
skiléx. The most complete is that by Aalian*® 
as follows:—"“ The river Indus has no living 
creature in it except, they any, the skéléz, a kind 
of worm, which to appearance is very like the 
worms that are generated and nurtured in 
trees, It differs, however in size, being in 
general seven cubits in length, and of such a 
thickness that # child of ten could scarcely 
clasp it round in his arms, It has a single 
tooth in each of its jaws, quadrangular in shape, 
and above four feet long, These teeth are so 
strong that they tear in pieces with ease what- 
ever they clutch, be it a stone or be it a beast, 
whether wild or tame. In the daytime these 
worms remain hidden at the bottom of the 





| river, wallowing with delight in its mud and 


sediment, but by night they come ashore in 





_ De Nat. An., ¥. 8. : due. elle te J. we 
MC Tindle, pp. 7, 23, 27, 86, be == India, by a. Ww. 
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pounce upon, horse, cow, or ass, ‘eer ee 
down to the bottom of the river, where they 
devour it limb by limb, all except the entrails. 
Should they be pressed by hunger they come 
ashore even in the daytime; and shonld a 


camel then, or a cow, come to the brink of the 


river to quench its thirst, they creep stealthily 
up to it, and with a violent spring, having 
secured their victim by fastening their fangs 
in its npper lip, they drag it by sheer force 
into the water, where they make a sumptuous 
repast of it. The hide of the skdléx is two 
finger-breadths thick. The natives have de- 
vised the following methods for catching it: 
To a hook of great strength and thickness they 
attach an iron chain, which they bind with a 
rope made of a broad piece of cotton. Then 
they wrap wool round the hook and the rope, 
to prevent them being gnawed through by the 
worm, and having baited the hook with o kid, 


the line is thereupon lowered into the stream, | 


As many as thirty men, each of whom is equip- 
ped with a sword, and a spear (harpoon), fitted 
with a thong, hold on to the rope, having also 
stout cudgels lying ready to hand, im case it 
should be necessary to kill the monster with 
blows, As soon as it is hooked and swallows 
the bait, it is hauled ashore, and despatched by 
the fishermen, who suspend its carcass till it 
has been exposed to the heat of the sun for 
thirty days. An oil all this time oozes out 


from it, and falls by drops into earthen vessels. — 


A single worm yields ten Aofylai (about five 
pints), The vessels having been sealed up, the 
oil is despatched to the king of the Indians, 
for no one else is allowed to have so much as 
one drop of it. The rest of the carcass is 
useless. Now, this oil possesses this singular 
virtue, that if you wish to burn to ashes a pile 
of any kind of wood, you have only to pour 
upon it halfa pint of the oil, and it ignites 
withont your applying a spark of fire to kindle 
it: while if it is a man ora beast you want to 
burn, Fon pour out the oil, and inan instant the 
victimia consumed. By means of this oil also the 


king of the Indians, it is enid, captures hostile | 


cities without the help of rams or festudos, or 
other siege apparatus, for he has merely to set 
them on fire with the oil and iisy fall into 





_ 2 (Charani pe on from the resinous eru- 


sativa) pth diese pera ‘abeehontt —Kp.) 


«Taian hemp (cannabis 


his hands, How % Kaaie’ is Phis: having 
filled with the oil a certain number of earthen 


vessels, which hold each about half a pint, he 
elosea up their mouths and aims them at the 
uppermost parts of the gates, and if they strike — 


them and break, the oil runs down the wood- 
work, wrapping it in flames which cannot be 
put out, bat with insatinble fury burn the 
enemy, arms and all. Theonly way to smother 
and extinguish this fire isto cast rubbish into 
it. This accoont is given by Ktésias the 
Knidian,” | 

As regards the eht/éz, I think we need not 
hesitate to identify it with the crocodile—the 
natore of the bait, a kid, used in its capture 
sufficiently proves that—in spite of the in- 
correct description of the animal itself; but 
although the oil of crocodiles ig sometimes 


extracted and applied to various medicinal and 


other purposes by nativé fishermen, the sub- 
stance here described, and to which this origin 
was ascribed, was probably petroleum, the troe 
source of which was not well understood, 
although Ktésias elsewhere refers to a lake 
upon the surface of which oil floated, 

Asis pointed out on a subsequent page the sup- 
posed product of the dikairon was probably 
charas,"* so I would suggest that the abiléx oil 
was petroleam from the Pafijab™ oil springs, 
whereitappears tohave been well known and held 


in high esteem for its various properties since 


the earliest times, Ktésins’s nccount confers 
upon it characteristics which were probably 


somewhat exaggerated. They may be com- 


pared with those of substances not unknown at 
the present day to persons of the Nihilist and 
similar fraternities. We have it on record, 
however, that firo-balls, prepared with Pai- 
jib petroleum, were employed as missiles to 


frighten the war elephants of a Hindi king byn 


Muhammadan invader eight hundred years ago, 
In their accounts the Muhammadan historians 
make use of a word signifying naphtha, so that 
gunpowder was not intended, as has sometimes 
been supposed,” 

When carried as far as Persia, away from its 
source, it probably acquired the mythical origin 
animal itself was so distorted that the Greeks 


* Fo oe ets, kpell 24. 188 p. 806. 
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did not recognize the same animal as the 
crocodile of the Nile, which was of course 


known tothem., At the same time it should | 


be remembered that the gharidl (not gavial, 
4s itis incorrectly called in English works on 
Zoology) occurs in the Indus, and would, no 
doubt, seem a strange animal even to people 


well acquainted with the crocodile of the Nile. 
Tt attracted the attention of Babar, who gives 


a description of it, ag well as of the sher dbi 
(water tiger), which was apparently the com- 
mon crocodile. 

Sir A, Barnes (Calool, p. 65.) mentions 
having eaten crocodile's flesh, and adds that 


“The gall bladder of the animal is carefully — 


preserved by the natives and used as a medicine 
in cases of obstinate wounds and defluxions.” 

Another mention of Indian crocodiles is to be 
found in the Periplus, where it is said that, 
when approaching the Sinthus (i, Indus) 
River, “the sign by which voyagers, before 
sighting land, know that it is near, is their 
meeting with serpents (sea snakes) floating on 
the water; but higher up, and on the coasts of 
Persia the first sign of land is secing them of a 
different kind, called graai" (Sansk., graha, o 
crocodile). 

28. Seerent ("o¢ir). 
Python molurus, Linn.—The Python, 

Pliny” tells us that, according to Megasthe- 
nés, “serpents in India grow to such a size 
that they swallow stags and bulls whole,” 


This is a somewhat exaggerated account of | 


the capabilities of the Indian python, which is, 


however, sometimes thirty feet long, and three | mentioned by our Greek anthors, owing to the 


feet, or even more, in circumference. That it 
can kill and eat deer seems to be a well- 
attested fact, though how it would dispose of 
one with horns I cannot aay. I know of one 


story recorded by an Englishman," where in | 


Sambhalpir the natives were in the habit of 
tethering goats near some rocks occupied by a 
monster snake, as an offering, which he very 
freely accepted and disposed of, 


There is an account by Capt. E. A. Langley** | 
of am encounter between one of these snakes — 


of the above dimensions and a sportsman, 


“ Cy. Periplu the Eryth Bea, by J. W. | 
I or Red Erythrean Bea, by Ww 


o, p. 107, 
Hist, Nal., viii. 14, 1. 
| Motte in Aviolic Annual Register, London, 1768. 
we Harrativg of @ Revidence at the Court of Meer Ali 
eer 
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whose dog was first killed by the snake, After 


it had been shot, a dead doer was found, which 
it had been about’te swallow when disturbed 
by the dog. | 

The stories of monster snakes Killing and 
eating horned cattle seem more than doubtful. 

29. ("Odus badeouor). 
Hydrophis, Sp, (?)—Sea-snakes, 

The sea-snakes of the Indian seas are thus 
referred to by Allian :' “'The Indian sea 
breeds sea-anakes, which have broad tnils, and 


| the lakes breed Aydras (crocodiles *) of im- 


mense size; but these’ sea-anakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonons.”" 

The species of Hydrophis have broad tails, 
as described by Ailian; but he underrates the 


effects of their bite; for although, as Mr, 


Theobald" states, “their fangs are small, their 
venom 18 extremely potent," 

They may be seen swimming in numbers 
near some parts of the coast of the peninsula uf 
India and the islands of the Bay of Bengal. 


| [have taken them in a net towed from the 
deck of a steamer; and on one occasion, on the 


island of Preparis, I came Epon an eagle (Cun 
cwma lecooguster) in the act of eating one, 


| quite a pile of snake-bones being at the foot of 
| What was evidently his favourite perch. | 


flian's hydras I cannot identify, unless 
they be crocodiles; but these he elsewhere 
describes, under the name skéléz. (See preced- 
ing page. 

Although Tam not yet prepared to identify 
the fish, crustaceans and mollusca, which are 


vagueness of the descriptions, I anticipate some 
success with thom hereafter, but am compelled 
to reserve that part of the subject for the pre- 
sent, and therefore pass now to the insects, 


INSECTS. 
30, Hower (sau), 
Apis dorsata (?)—Beas, Bhauaré, Hin. 

Photios tells us, on the authority of Ktésias,™ 
that “there is a certain river flowing with 
honey out of a rock, like the one we have jn 
our own country.” 
wii me 2,8. Of. Megasthents, by J. W. 
| . Catalogue of Reptiles of British India, Appendix, 

" Ecloga in Photii, Bibl. Lrxii. 12 (eal weraydy digo 
= ore nF oc Irxii. 13 («ai puoi 
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I venture to think that this story may have 
possibly originated in the fact that the rocky 
gorges of many Indian rivers are the favourite 
hannts of wild bees. To those who know India, 
the famous marble rocks on the Narbada will 
suggest themselves ; and all who have actually 
visited that remarkable gorge where the river 
is bounded by lofty cliffs of pure white marble, 
will remember the ladders which hang suspend- 
ed from the summits, by which the honey 
seekers descend to rob the combs. What more 
natural than that honey brought from such a 
spot should be made the object of a story like 
that related by Ktésias." 

Perhaps we may venture a step further, 
and suggest that the following statement, by 
Strabo,"* quoting from Megasthends, had the 
same origin :—"' Stones are dug up in India 
which are of the colour of frankincense, and 
sweeter than figs or honey.” But the probabt 
lity of some form of sugar-candy, the true 


origin of which was then unknown, having | 


given rise to this story, should not be forgotten. 

$1. Tae Inpias Mrewex (Muppo€ 4 Irbés), 

Termes, Sp. (?)—Termites, or White Ants. 

The termites, or white ants, as distinguished 
from the gold-digging ants, receive special 
attention at the hands of lian, whose account 
appears to have been derived from an author 
named Tobas. He says: “ Nor must we forget 
the Indian ant, which is so noted for its wisdom. 
The ants of our country do, no doubt, dig for 
themselves subterranean holes and burrows, and 
by boring provide themselves with lurking 
places, and wear out all their strength in what 
may be called mining operations, which are 
indescribably toilsome, and conducted with 
secrecy; but the Indian ants constract for them- 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses, seated, 
not on sloping or level grounds, where they 
could easily be inundated, but on steep and 
lofty eminences,""* de. &c. 

The above with its context affords a good 
description of Indian white ants, or termites, 
which unlike true ants, have soft defenceless 


remap pede get Bede ith honey out of the stony 
follow! Seah and with honey out: | 
tock should [ have satisfied thee,'’ Pralm Lrxxi. 16. 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF INDIA. 


ing d : 
the fact that it was crude shell-lac, which is a 
secretion formed by the female Inc insect, whose 





tending the range of their foraging grounds, 
protect every step of their progress by covered 
passages, built up of minute pellets of moistened 
clay. 


32, ELExTRON (*HAsxrpor) Gypla rd piyelos Goes 
ylvourre Ay ol mdrfapor. 


Cocens lacca.—The Lac Insect, and its Products, 


Shell-Lac and Lac Dye. 
None of the commentators on the ‘ancient 


accounts of India appear to have suggested 





known production of Indian. Lassen, however, 
trees. There are several points in the follow- 
iptions which point with certainty to 





body affords the material of lnc dye. 

From Photios’s extracts, as given by Mr. 
M'Crindle,"* we learn that, “Through India 
there flows a certain river, not of any great 
size, but only about two stadia in breadth, called 
in the Indian tongue, Hyparkhos (*Ymapyos), 
which means in Greek, ¢iépew mdvro ra dyafa 
(i.e. the bearer of all good things). This 
river, for thirty days in every year, floats down 
amber, for in the upper part of its course, where 
it flows among the mountains, there are said 
to be trees overhanging its current which for 


on dropping into the water, ‘harden into gum. 


The Indian name for the tree is siplakhoras 
(ourrdyopas)” Which means, when rendered 
into Greek, sAveir (ie. sweet). These trees, 
then, supply the Indians with their amber. 
And not only so, but they are said to yield 
berries, which grow in clusters like the grapes 
of the vine, and have stones as large as the 
filbert nuts of Pontos.” 

Further on we read: “In the same parts 
there is a wild insect, about the size of a beetle, 
red like olnnabar, with legs excessively long. 





Th Get aphite, xx.0.1, $2. ra 
" Jncien a ladia 1, by J. W. M'Crindle, pp. 20, 21. 
| t Aphytucora, according to Pliny, Net. Hist. 
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It is soft as the worm called skélée, and is found 
on the trees which produce amber, eating the 
fruits of those trees, as in Greece the woodlouse 
ravages the vine-trees, The Indians grind 
these insects to a powder, and therewith dye 
such robes, tunics, and other vestments as 
they want to be of a purple hue.” Speaking 


the fruit of the sipfakhoras, the tree which 
produces amber, for it is sweet. They also dry 
this froit, and pack it in hampers, as the 
Greeks do raisins, The same people construct 
rafts, freight them with the hampers as well as 
with the flowers of the purple plant, after 
cleansing it, and with 260 talents weight of the 
dried fruits, and a like weight of the Pigment 
which dyes purple, and 1,000 talents of amber, 
All this cargo, which is the season's produce, 


they convey annually as tribute to the king | 


of the Indians.” 


In spite of exaggeration, in the account | 


above given of the red insects, I think they 
may be safely identified with the so-called lac 
insects, Coceus lacea. They cannot havo been 
cochineal insects, as has been suggested, since 
they do not occur in India. The élektron was 
certainly shell-lac, as above stated. The Peri. 
pins mentions Adexor ypupdrives, coloured lac, 
as an export to Adouki from Ariaké, which, 
whether it means the dye itself, or garments 
coloured by it, as has been suggested, sufficiently 
proves that the substance was known at that 
early time. The sipfakhoras tree presents some 
difficulty, owing to its combining attributes 
belonging to two distinct trees, which, however, 
grow in the same region. The tree which 
most abundantly yields lac is the khusum— 
Schleichera trijuga. It is found on others 
too, as Zisyphue jujuba, Fieus Indica and Ficus 
religiovwa; but not, so far as My Xperience 
goes, on the madiwwd (Bassia latifolia), the dried 
flowers of which are bronght down from the 
mountainous regions in baskets for sale in the 
plains. The flowers are used both as food and 
in the manufacture of a spirit, the well-known 
mahwwed spirit." It is possible that some of the 
confusion may have arisen from the fact that 


the mahwwd, like other trees belonging to the | 


same naturalorder, does exude a gum, The 
fruit of the khuewm, though edible, is not so 


" cr Jungle Life in India (passim) 


" Ecloga in Photii, Bibl. Lxxii. 17. 
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clon that it was included among 
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treated. The fruits of the mahwwa include 
stones, and grow in clusters. 

These identifications, taken together with 
the statement of Pliny, that the Hyparkhos, 
or Hypobaros river flows into the Kastern Sea 
enable us, I think; so far to localise it as 
to say, that it was one of those which rise in 
Western Bengal (or Orissa), and among them 
it may have been either the Damida, the 
Dalkissar, Kossai, Brahmini, or i. 
Possibly the old native names of these, which 
I cannot at the moment refer ta, may help to 





elucidate the identification, 


As for the people called Kynokephaloi, they 
are subjects fit for separate examination, it 
being here sufficient to suggest that they 
belonged to a Kolarian race. 

#3. THe Dikatro (Aixaipor). 
Scarabeus sacer, Linn,—The Dung Beetle. 
Under the name Dikairon, Ktésias described, 

according to Photios'® and Aflian,** » bird! of 
thesize of a partridge’segg, which burieditsdung 
intheearth. Tothis dong, which was said to be 
an object of search, the properties of an opiate 
and poison were attributed, It was so pre- 
presents sent by the king of the Indians to the 
Persian monarch, and no one in Persia posse 
any of it except the king and his mother. 

By the Greeks it was called Bina (1.6, just) 


| that being probably the nearest approzimation 


of a known word to the Indian or Persian 
name, An Arabic word sikairon [?] meaning 
concealer may perhaps, it has been suggested 
to me, be the original form of this name. Thia 
so-called bird! was, I believe, one of the 
Coprophagi of Latreille, namely, the common 


| dung beetle called gobarandé in Hindustani, 


which buries pellets of cattle droppings as a 
receptacle for ita eg Fe hs be las 
when hatched. | 
I do not know whether these pellets are 
used medicinally, though it is not improbable 
that they are, but I strongly suspect that the 


has attribated this origin was charas, a resinous 
product of Indian hemp (Cannabis dativa), It 





| cannot have been opiam, as it was not intro. 


duced into India tilla iater period. 


" De Nat. An, iv, 41. 
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I remember when in the valley of the Indus 
being very much struck with the rapidity with 
which these ecarabei formed pellets from cattle 
droppings and rolled them across the sand to 
suitable apots for burying. The pellets are 
often larger than the beetles themselves, and 
the method of rolling them is curious, as the 
beetle goes backwards, guiding the bull with 


his long hind legs and walking on the two 


pairs of fore-legs. 





$11 


It would not be difficult to give examples of 
almost as extravagant ideas of the origin of 
many of our drugs which were till recently 
present day the true source of which is 
unknown. 

tion on p. 307 that the oil of the «kiléz was 
in reality rock oil or petroleum from the 
Paiijab. 





FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


No. 1.—The King's Lesson.” 
Once upon a time there lived » king who 
was very avaricious, and spent nothing in 


charity, but had # very sensible minister who 
would occasionally reason with him and forci-— 


bly point out the sin of leading such o selfish 
life, exhorting him at the same time to do 
something towards alleviating the sufferings of 
his subjecte. The king's miserly disposition, 
however, never altered. 

One day the minister, who was = very out- 
spoken man, freely expressed himself to his 
royal master thus:—“ Your Majesty will 
excuse me for saying that you are getting old, 
and in course of time will be joined to your 
forefathers; and what have you done to please 
liwar (God) and to recommend yourself to 
hia mercy ? But it is not yet too late to mend, 
and so let me beg your Majesty to try and win 
the favour of lawar by doing some charitable 
and benevolent acts.” | 

“T think,” replied the king, “that it is 
neeless to waste money in that way, for I 
have no faith in charity, and do not believe 
that the charitable are blessed.” 

“ Will your Majesty listen to me f returned 
the minister, “I havea plan to propose to you, 
which, if you follow it, will convince you that 
deeds of charity and benevolence are not with- 


out their reward. My humble advice to your | 
Majesty is to go abroad and see a little more of 


life as it really is: but if you wish to see it 
properly you must give up your state for a time 
and go into the world as an ordinary man, and 
then I can assure you, you will see for yourself 
whether the charitable are blessed or not, If 
you travel asa king you will beshown nothing 





but the bright side of things; whereas, if you 


| go about as an ordinary man, you will be able 


to mix with the people and learn how mankind 
really lives in this world.” 

To this the king consented, and getting 
ready a ship set sail in it. He gave orders 
that the ship's course should be left to the 
winds, that it might be carried where it should 
please liwar to take it. After some time 
the ship reached a strange land where the 
king left it and went on shore all by himself. 
He found that he had arrived at a large city, 
and on inquiry learned that it was governed 
by a king who was of an uncharitable disposi- 
tion, and had never in his life done any good 
thing, and had, moreover, mismanaged his state 


The king went on till he came to a hut in 
which lived a cowherd and his wife. Gomg 


| up to it he begged admittance and a night's 


shelter, They stared at him s while, but being 
in. On his inquiring of them as to how they 
in the service of the king of the country, 
whose cattle they tended and milked, taking 
the milk to the palace, and bemg in return 
allowed a #idhd (pittance) of rice enough for 
two, and some gu/ (cosrae sugar) out of the 

That evening when the woman went to the 
palace with the milk, her husband said to her : 
“When they give you our eidid at the palace 
this evening, ask for a handfal more for our 


guest. 


J Told by a relative of the narrator: « Pirsl lady. 
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| to the stalls where the cattle are kept, ont 





thing more than the usual allowance. The 
queen, hearing an altercation, came up, and 


demanded of the poor woman what she 


wanted. 

“Twas asking for a little more rice than 
usual, your Majesty," said she, “that we might 
feed a stranger we have taken in for the night.” 

The queen, who was as uncharitable as her 
husband, fell into arage at this, and ordered her 
servants not only to give the poor woman 
nothing more than her daily allowance, but to 
curtail even that by a handful or two by way 
of punishing her for her impudence, 

The cowherd’s wife meekly took what was 
given her and went home, and when the rice 
was cooked she divided it and the gui between 
the stranger, her husband and herself, After 
serving the stranger with his share of the food, 
the poor couple retired into an inner room and 
sat down to theirs, 

While they were at their meal the husband 
said: “Why did you not ask for a little more 
rice, wife, when you were given our daily 
pittance at the palace this evening, as I had 
told you, so that both we and our guest might 
have fared better to night ?" 

“TIT did ask," said the woman, “ but the queen 
came up, and instead of adding « little more to 


our nsaal supply, ordered her servants to | 
curtail it by a handful or two, and so I was. 


obliged to be content with what Was given 
me, aod todo the best I conld with it,” 

Their royal guest overheard this conversa. 
tion, and thos found confirmation of the 
report he had heard about the miserly habits of 
the king and queen of the country he found 
himself in, 

After finishing what was Placed before him 
the king lay down on the floor to sleep, and 
his host and hostess did the same in the next 
room. Before the king had composed himself 
to sleep, the cowherd arose, and coming up to 
him said : 

“ Awake! I haye something for your ears 
only, and listen attentively, for I have a pre- 
phecy to tell you,” 

The king stared at him in astonishment, bot 
the cowherd proceeded - 

“ Before daybreak to-morrow the palace yon- 
der will be in flames. Do not be concerned 
or frightened at this, for the decrees of fate are 
immutable, but take a knife and hasten 
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the strings with which they are tied and let 
them loose. You must then return to this 
cettage, where you will find my wife and myself 
dead in our beds. Do not be overcome with 
grief, but open the box in that corner there and 
you will find in it some money that I have 
saved up. Take some of it, rou to the éé:d@rand 
buy such articles as may be required for our 
obsequies. This done, lose no time in having 
our bodies burnt with due ceremony, defraying 
the cost of that also ont of the contents of the 
box, and you will find two gold coins still Jeft 
in it. I shall tell you, presently, what use 
youaretomake of them. When returning from 
the outskirts of the city after burning our 
bodies you will hear a dhed (scavenger) quar- 
relling with his wife, and presently you will see 
him coming down a hill with two new-born 
babes placed ina winnowing fan, He will be 
abusing his wife for having given birth to 
twins this year, when he could not, find bread 
enough for those she had already borne him, 
and saying that he will not bear it any longer, 
but will consign the unwelcome little ones 
to the sea. You mnst walk up to him, beg 
him to have merey on the poor little things, 
give him the two gold coins, and tell him to 
have patience, for ee will provide for his 
babes. When he hears this he will return home 


again with the infants, who will be no other 


than the wicked king and queen of this country, 
burnt in the fire by which their palace is to be 
destroyed, because their souls will have trans. 
migrated into the bodies of the scavengers’ 
twins, 

“You must proceed towards the city after 
this and you will hear great rejoicings going on 
in a certain part of it, and on inquiry will 
learn that the two great ministers of the State 
are celebrating the birth, one of a boy and the 
other of a girl, just born to them. You will be 
told farther that the two ministers, not being 
blessed with any progeny, had constantly been 


| praying to léwar to bless them with children, 


and that as they were very righteous and 
pious, he had heard their prayers, so that both 
same time, upon which, as they were great 
friends, they had yowed that if one had a boy 
and the other a girl they would marry them to 


"eachother; and that this is why both the families 


November, 1835.] 


have equal’ canse for rejoicing. In one ‘of | 


them, however, you will hear that there is @ 
canse of regret, viz, that the newlyborn boy 
refuses his mother's breast, The boy will be 
myself, come back into the world a second time, 
whilst the girl will be no other than my wife. 


You must, therefore, ask the people to take you | 


to the house of the minister, my father, and 
there you will see me lying in my mother’s 
Inp. As soon as [ see you I shall speak to you 
and then commence to suck my mother.” 

The king, who had followed his host throngh- 
out most attentively, was ata loss to know what 
to think of all he had heard, Hetried. to go to 
sleep again after the cowherd had retired, but 
in vain, Meanwhile he could hear his friend 
snoring away in the adjoining room. 

Before the day had broken, the disguised 
king, who had been tossing about in his bed, 
pondering upon what had been so strangely 
related to him, heard people shouting that the 
king's palace was on fire. He instantly got up 
and began to look about for a knife. He soon 
found one, and hurrying to where the cattle 
were kept, cut the ropes with which they were 
tied up and set them at liberty. He then re- 
turned to the hut, and there, sure enough, he 
found the poor cowherd and his good wife dead. 
in their beds. He forthwith procesided to do 
as ho had been bidden over-night. He got 
everything ready and burnt the bodies with all 
due ceremony, defraying the cost out of the 
poor man's savings, which he found in the box 
+ the corner, ag had been pointed out to him. 
While returning from the burning-ground, he 
saw the dhed coming down a hill with his two 
new-born babes, proclaiming in a load voice 
that he was going to throw them into the sca. 
Remembering what his deceased host had told 
him he went up to him, and after a good deal 
of persansion succeeded in getting him to 
promise to spare the lives of the infants, giving 
him, ot the same time, the two gold coins still 
romaining in hand out of the cowherd’s box. 
The scavenger returned home with the infants 
and the two gold coins, to his wife's great 
delight, and the king went on his way. 


there Woald 08 70 wjoicings at the birth 





AS ie t of is tale, which must » of purely Hindd 
origin, lies in doctrine of the tranamicration of souls. 


The wicked king and queen are punished being born 
eguin a8 the akildven' of a scavenger , aed the virtuous 
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When ho reached the city he heard the sound 


of music and singing, and on inquiring into 


the cause of the rejoicings was told just what the 
cowherd had predicted. When he approached 
the house of the Minister to whom had been born 
ason and heir he remarked that some of the peo- 
ple around looked sad and dejected, Lecanse, he 
was told, the newlyborn boy refused the breast. 

“Take me to the child,” said the king to 


some of the servants whom he found loitering 


—nonrishment he refased. 


about the house, “and [shall work a charm that 
will make him suck his mother fast enongh.” 

The men looked at him for a while in aston- 
ishment, bat ot last, with the permission of 
the master of the honse, they took him to the 
chamber where sat the mother with the bahy 
in her arms, wondering how the boy she wax 
ao pleased to have would live withont the 
The king went up 
to her, and as soonas the child saw him he 
began to speak, to the great surprise of his 
mother. They were quite alone, for every one 
else had been sent out of the room, and whiat 
the child suid was : 

“Have all my words been verified ? Have 
you learnt the lesson you came to learn ?” 

The king had scarcely answered “Yes,” 
when the baby put his mouth to his mother's 
breast and drank his fill. The gratified mother 
requested the stranger to explain the moaning 
of her baby’s questions, bat the king wisely 
refrained from giving her any explanation and 
left the house amidst many expressions of gra- 
titade from the parents of the boy, as well os 
from their friends, for the wonderfal change 
he had produced in him. ( 

Immetiately after this he set sail for his 
native country, and when he arrived there, he 


was greeted by his Minister, to whom he related 


all thnt he had seen and heard, and assored him 
that he was now fully convinced that there was 
nothingin this world likecharityand benevolence, 
From that day he devised every means in his 
power to enhance the welfare and happiness of 
his subjects, and died regretted and respected 
by all for his numerous virtues, prominent 
among which were benevolence and charity.” 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M-B.A.8., 0.1 E. 
(Continued from p, 291.) 


No. CLIX, 
Paitnax PLates oF 
RAMAcHAND#s.—Saka 1193. 

This inscription is from some copper-plates 
which were found at Paithan in the Nizim’'s 
Dominions." I obtained them, for examina- 
tion, from the Bombay Secretariat. 

The plates, which are very massive, are three 
in number, each measuring about 1/ 3° by 1’ 84". 
The edges of them are fashioned thicker, so 
as to serve as rims to protect the writing; and 
the inscription is in a state of excellent pre- 
servation almost throughout. The ring, on 
which the plates were strung, consists of a rod 
of copper about — thick, bent into a circle 
about 6)” in diameter, and fastened with a 
rivet through the two flattened ends; it had 
not been eut,—nor, apparently, opened by 
removing the rivet,—when the grant came 
under my notice. On this ring there slides 
freely another ring, about }" thick, which is 
let into the back of an image of Garuda, 
about 8)°° high. The weight of the three 
plates is 2390 tolas, and of the two rings and 
the image, 457 tolas; total weight, 2757 tolas. 
The characters are Nagari, of the period to 
which the inscription refers itself: the cha- 
racter ba is sometimes represented by an 
ordinary Nigari ba, and sometimes by a donble 
va. The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

The inscription commences with an invocation 
of Variha or the Boar (Vishna),—followed by 
the usual verse in praise of Vishnu, in the same 
form, when he lifted the earth on his right- 
hand tusk from the depths of the great ocean. 

lt then continues ;—From the lotas that grow 
from the navel of Vishnu, there was produced 
Viritehi (line 2). From him waa born Atri 
(1. 3); and from him, Chandra, or the Moon. 
In the lineage of the moon, there was Pardra- 
vas (1, 4), who married Urvail (L 6). From 


him was born Yayiti; and from him Yadu 


1 In Dynasties of the Kanarese Distrirts pp. 7 
I have referred to this grant as the Aurafglbid grant 
I bare now ascortained from Pandit Bhagwanlal fodraji 

* The Hoysals king Vira-Ballila or Balla If 


ciehtis MH. of the Silica Mahtmmdattivaras of 


* Riyt-Nidr lyons, 


f a 
* Mahidéva, who for some reason or other is not mon- 








(l. 8), through whom the race attained pre- 
eminence in the world. 

In this family of Yadu (1. 10), the lineage of 
the moon,” there was born Sitghata 
(. 15), who subdued the kine of Karnita 
(I. 13), and punished the Pagdya, and repulsed 


| with his arrows the leader of the Gtirjaras 
 (L 14). From him there was born Malla gi 


(l. 16), After him there was Bhillama 
(1.19). From him there was born Jaitn gi 
(l. 22), who slew the king of the three Kalii- 


gas in battle (1. 20), and seized the whole 


of his kingdom, and who took king Ganapati 


| (lL. 23) from prison and caused him to smile. 


From him there was born Siiighana (1. 25), 
who was a very sun to dispel the darkness 
which was the Hammiras (1.24), and who 
overthrew Ballila,” and the Andhra king 


(Ll. 26), and Kakkalla, and the lord of Bham- 
bhagiri, and king Biioja* (I. 27), and Arjuna. 


From him there was born Jaitugi (L 32). 
His son was Krishna (1. 34), a very Niiri- 
yaga among kings,* who bathed his fame in the 
ocean which was filled with the rivers of the 
blood of the Girjaras (1. 35). His. younger 
brother* was one who supported the burden of 
the earth on his own arm, and thus delighted 
the king of serpents’ by relieving him of his 
duties and setting him free to roam abont iia 


he pleased,—and who overthrew Visala® in 


battle (L.43). And his son was Amana (1. 44), 


| from whom Rama the son of Krishna (1. 46), 


took away the kingdom by violence, 

And he, king Rima (1. 58), a very Niira- 
yaoa among kings,"—when the Saka (year) 
eleven handred and ninety-three (I. 62), or in 
figures 1193, had expired; on Budha, or Wed- 
nesday, the twelfth day of the bright fortnight 
of Migha of the Prajipati sawvateara which 
was then current,—gave (L. 63), ns an ayrahdara, 
to fifty-seven Brihmans of many gétras (I. G4), 
the village of Vid ithinagrama (1, 50), 





luicyas of Anhitwid. 
* Riya-Nirdyana, 


of the Vyaghrapalli branch of the Chan- 


= 
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which was situnted on the north bank of the 


Gédivari, and was the ornament of the Séuna 

déde (1. 59), and, with it, the villages of Pitira- 

pimpalagrima and Vaidyaghégharagrama. 
Lines 65 to 93 contain the names of the 


grantees, who belonged to the gétras of Va-— 


sishtha, Madgala, Vishnuvriddha, Bhirndvaja, 
Kaundinya, Visvimitra, Garga, Harita, Girgya, 
Jimadagnya-Vatsa, Gautama, Kausika, V4- 
dhrynsva, Atréya, Kagyapa, end Dévarita,— 


and who were some of the Bahvricha skid, — 


and some of the Taittiiyn. 

Lines 93 to 96 define the boundaries of the 
villages that were granted,—mentioning, in 
this connection, the villages of Vahagimvy, 
Nénragithvu, Déigchvo, Khitiginva, Alnem- 
gimavu, Nigamathiga, Jintegimvu, Paniva, and 


Vadakhala, and the river Gaigi, which must 
denote either the Gédivarl or some tributary 
of that river. , 
Lines 96 to 100 record the conditions of the 
grant; tiz,—that there were to be no fines 
on the king's servants, cither for staying at 
the villages granted, or for setting out on 
journeys from them,—that harlots were not to 
be allowed to reside there, and rambling was 
to be prevented,—and that weapons were not 
Lines 100 to 117 contain twelve of the usual 
bencdictive and imprecatory verses, And, 
finally, line 117 records that the charter was 
written by the Pandit Dhan@évara; and the 
inscription ends with some of the usual invo- 
cations of prosperity and auspiciousness. 





Trxt.'* 
Firet plate. 

c?] Oh nami Viarihiya || Jayaty"=ivishkritath Vishndr=viribath kshdblit-irgnovam | 
dakshin-dnnata-damshtr-igra-viéramta-bhu- 


[*) vant vapuh || 
akhalita-kusumatn vatmditd 


[*] déva-daityaih | tasmid=Atrih 
abhavad=amrit-ddgara-Srithgiri- 


Vishodr"*=nibhi-kamala-kuharid =<iivirisid=Virimchir=nyatmchan-mauli- 


samajani jagaj-jita-jaitra-prakiiéai=Chaihdras=tasmid= 


[*] teléab || Vathio™- tasya Purilravah samabhavad=yach-chipam=ipad-gaté = déviiniim= 


adhipah smaraty=aviratam vydlo- 
[*) pta-vajra-grahab | An 

cheaikd bubhujé bhujéna  viji- 
(*) timeorvim — tath=aiveOrvadhn || 

Akhamdalah sarvah svar-vani- 


Tasminn=éra 


fi-brahm4mdam=-akhamda-t:thdava-ratha-prasthina-lilam vahan=yas-= 


Yayitir=i virabhavad=bhimamdal- 





[*] ti-nitinte-subhaga-prédgita-dér-vikramal | ynsyeddydpi makh-ihit-ihuti-éata-prodddina- 
dha- 


[*] m-Otkarair=ikirgnam paritah sphuraty=aviratam tApichcbha-nilam nabhal || Tasmad'*= 
ajiyata Yadu- 

2 raynd-apagrahsia vaindasstatah param-agaj=jagati pratishthith | tasminn=ath=iyam= 
abhavat=prabhavah pra- | | 

10) jinitn lilimayaia—ta(va)par-amainda-balais dadhfinah (i) Yadér"*=tasmin=vathid 
samajani sa nirvipi- | EN be 

a) ta-ripa-pratiipas=tipa-(ch*}chhin-nikhila-jagaté rija-nripatih | 

['"] an(tn)-Athia-jaladhau nimajjatntaé=chitram jagad=upari vritti-praayinal |((/) Ehdélat'*- 
khadg-avatamnad . : re 

('*) rage-dirasi vadlkritya Karnni(rgpi)ta-rijath yah Parhgyatn dathdayitva nyadhite 

jalanidhé{h®] stambha- —- gt te 

(™*)] meabhyargoa-bhOman | yad-vra(vi)oa-vrita-pitair=nna samaram=abhajaj=jarjjaré Girjjar- 
écndrah sa &Srimi- | 








ri) nehviristtstubinakara-kalé Sithghapah sihas-likah |) Tasmid'-abhdtq 
mahi- - 

From tha original plates. @ Metro, Si;dilavikridita; and in the next verse 

. , | : 7 @ Motre, # 
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"] Panne éri-Mallugirevijaya-kirmana-kirmuka-frth | yasya pratépa-taranan tarupé 
ih , 








[“] chhiy=éva dairghyam=ajahid=ri-bhibhritim  érth || Yosmin“=bh 
Chalati vasumati-marmda- ; | 

[™*] lam chathda-bhinér=bimbam'™* —éailétndra-samdhésctribhir<abhita ims sambhriyamt 

Hing oe pone ee EATS si 

J yevn st -khura-hatai iimasu bhir=bhiti-bhittai inimdraih | Taviras= 
Sata pete ia hiti-bhittaih kshénimdraih sa praviras= 

[™] Hamah sivam"*bhaumah || Yah" safm*)khyé — tri-Kal iinga-rijam=avadhid=vidvéshi- 





ih simatitini-nétratbhah- ry 
[*] Re ee yas-ch=aitasya samasta-rajyam=aharan= 
[*] Iai a | kijat™-shatpada-gita-vaibhava-bharath jitas=tatd Jaitugih || 
(4) tk | Haniabe™ alee ag meagan cares eee fel 

tasmid=-ayam=a- 3 


"] jani sri-Simghanadéva-bhépilab | Ballilé* vijitah pardbhava-bhuvam sambhi- 
ies Yay Deri seitir) -Achipal | Kakkallé  dalitah kshanéna = gilith © _Bharhbhigi- 
] Saath “livarah | durgg-iigré vinibadhya © BhOja-nripati{th®] nynsté-Rjund _ni- 
C'] 7 esti axcti pratif{pa*]dya ké bhuvi bhayath bhdjurena bhimibhujah || Krishyarnté 
[""] Yad{o*)-rija-ratna bhavath © vakshiithsi vidvéshinim=upyanté  samara-sthalisha 
[*] karinith muktévalih*"-drénayah | va{r® jshamti stana-maindaléshu tarnni-nétrini bishp-i- 
Second plate ; first side, i? Maes 
i | 2 * * a2 Sats ee 
"J aye ars bhuvana-trayé=pi yagasim-Aécharyam=uj{j*]rimbhaté {| Tasmid™= 
['*] gat-[t*]riya-giyam ina-praudha-pratipa-tapan-ddaya-durnivarah | ért-Jaitu- 
(""] gir=vasumati-valay-adhinithas-tOdi"mani-prakara-Samkara-bhu-(chu)rbit-iihghrih 
] | s Tasmit™=Krishna iti © prasiddha-charitah érf-raya-Nariyand jitah “KA. 
(™] rt{t DRG TE ane aaa kirt[t*Jih ri(chi)ram narttayan| garjad-Giirjara- 
() Sbnita”-sarit-sathgu-tvard Sripatih | pAthédhau saghrind yadiya-hridayé nirdisha- 
["] 94 nidritah | Adiya dvishatim karamka-nivahin krityi hal-Adini taih krishté Kri- 
[™] shoa-mahibhritd krishimati kshéird mahi-matndalé | yén=initi-vadhi-viléc “ct 
a yeu=iirati-vadhi-viléchana-galat- 
["*] dr-iithjalni(nai)r=aérubhih klinn® san(éaurva-eubliam bhit . 
uae re inné sau(éau)rya-subljam=nptam=abhitah prapti ynéd 
[**] t[t*]vam yad=Ghanavihand Ravisutd vairichanam éri-Sibau dind(nati | 
Dadhichi-nimni sakalam garmh- pi Spackiate i echeslie 
{*] grihya srishtéedbhutah | ré(ni nad : hat-Ad bhaviekhile. bets ae 
siunghiite sais IC] ) r&(mi)nam  krishpa-ghat-6dbhavd=thila-krita diridrya- 
{"] s=tyiga-kara-pravriddha-chulukén=$ddhri var on id : : : ‘ 
-" = ate ait . i ; 
“ites cain inks ise nndechira-mudit-bragnsirvabhanmal | yé Visalath samara- 


" Motre, Sragthard, " Metro, SiirdMlavikridite ; and in the next verse. 


W The : _ has rather an anomalous charactar a ‘ 
hero, probably owing to the engraver's t fie als Bans siete. 
ped; fot cannot Be mat for saything excep oo | e Send seaneeets 

. Pr. etre, = tT . 

ot Head shalt kujat —— * Read nithafech’da. 

* Motre, Sldéka (Anushtubh). * Metre, SArdilavikridits ; and in the next two verses, 
na bette, Aryl; two short syllables are wanting in| “Read simita, | = ™* Read riiaysh, 
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Tasmid**=abhid=Amana-bhimipilah 


[*] mabéévara-mauliratnaza | alikhyé(Khya)t=chchaih, —_Kkhura-lékhanibhir=yad-vajibhir= 
dikshu jaya-pra- 

[] éaatil, || Prasabya tasmid-apahritya bhumkté Krisho-itmijah svim-avanih 8a 
Rimah | yasy=isi- | rc 

(*"] r=uj{j*]ritbhita-kairav-dbbair=disd yasébhih surabhikardti || 
Rama[h*] | 

[**] kshOnibbritiza gurab ||( |) yadub-kshiréna yah Sarbhér-mirttir-asht-abhishimchati || 
Yat-punya-giri- 

(] garbh-dttha-yaéé-mirata-mamdalé | brahmithda-param-iinfnimesbhavad=babulam rajah || 

[*] Rima-bhipé=pasarata ripavalh samgarid=isu hitvid rajyatm sapt-Athgam=ttat=pibata 
bhuvi jalath 

("] ditalam  kvapi yitih | nd chéd-asy=Asi-dhird-vidalite. 
oe a 





[**] nimeagrd sa-mila-vibhavam dalayam-chakira || 








(**) hath y-imara-strijana-nayana-nava-préma-sainpat-sudha{i*] va || Asathéedti™ che 
vamin-jih kati-ka- ) 3 

(**] ti-prajad bhavishyamti cha sphitdh astra-bhritah kolisu koéald dhértii vitih 

[**] rapyb=yam punar=tva Rima-nripatil) pratyarthinim=arthinim yd na kvipi parishma- 
(imu)khah kshitital-i- 

r] Intnkira-chiigimapih || Vak"-prapaticha-pravabanai ritka(kta)i: yad-gupe-sigarait [[*] 
apirayamta n=ii-piram tari- 

[*] tan kavi-nivikih || Sa khaly=dvathvidha-gapa-gan-lilamkrita-tanur-anirate-dravigas 
vitarana- | 

pat kritarthikrit-arthi-sirthah | sakala-paripatnthi-pirthivin vinirjyityn —_nija-kula-kra- 

[*j m-igata-siinmrijya’’-padam=naddhritya dadhin’ riya-Nirdyapé Rima-nripatih Séuna-dés-i- 

r**) lamkeira-bhitam Gidivary-uttara-kila-sthitam Vidathinagrima{m*] Pitirapimpalageim 
Vaidyaghigharagrima-dva- 

[+] yo-sshitameagrahdrikrityn _nidhi-niksh6pa-jala-pdshitgn-Gulkcs-m0(mau)like-érénadiga”- 
damda-kirnk-i- 

(*] di-samast-iidiya-sahitam rija-rijaporushair=apy=an-amgali-nirddsya{ m® ) pravishta-grima- 
dvaya-sahitam chatur-aghi- 

[*] ‘q-visuddham bhalti-draddb-itiiaya-hirany-dkshat-Odaka-sabitam Sa(éa)ké cha @kidaéasu 
tri-navaty-adhi- :; 





Second plate ; sccond side, 
(**) késhv=atitéshe 1193 varttamira-Prajipati-samvatear-imtargata-Migha 
Vu(bujdh? fitma- 
(*] nah éri-Sirathga*'pigi-prity-artham nini-gitrébhyah  sapta-pat 
vra(brijhmanpébhyah 






[™] pridat [|j*] Te cha vrii(bri)hmanf nimaté likhyamté [|*] Tatra Bahvrichah 


V idishthagétra-Govisnda-suta-Vishgu [|*] | | 
ted Mudgalagdtra-Padmanibha-suta-J ind | Vasishthagdtra-Dimédara-suta-Ravaladéva(va |) 
Vishguvriddha- | , 

(*) gétra-Dimédara-suta- Vishnu | BhiradvajA(je)gotra-Ruvaladéva-suta-Jind | Kautndinya- 
gitra-Dhara- || | 
” Metro, Upsjiti of Indravajrd and Up?ndravajri; | *” Bead désrearhti.—Metro, Sirdillavikridits. 


and in the * Metre, Slike (Anushtubb.) ; 
™ Metro, Sldka (Anushiubh); and in the next verse. Read sdairdjya. Read irinadina? 
™ Metre, Sragdbard 
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—- = = —— ————— OOOO 
[™] of**-sute-Prabhikara |  § Vidvimitragétra-Gévitnda-suta-MaiA | Gargagdtra-Nigadéva- 

suta-Vimana | 


re?) seria eta cee Girgyagétra-Righava-suta-Kéjava |  Kauthdinya- 
itra-Gau- 

["] tama-suta-Mahidéva | JiimadagnyaVatsagdtra-Matnyadéva-suta-Narasimha | Harita- 
gotra-Anamta-suta- | 

("J pene Bhiradva jagotra-Viniyaka-suta-Jasamarnta | Bhiradviljagdtra-Vinflyaka- 
suta-Ai- 

[""] déva | Bhiradvajagétra-Viimidéva-snta-Krishna | KauthdinyagOtra-livara-suta-Krishoa | 

[Pe ) Kaumdinyagétra-Krishna-suta-Purushé(sha) | Kaumdinyagitra-Krishna-suta-Rama | 
Bhiradvi- 

("*] jagétra-Mallinitha-suta-Bhind(na) | Haritagétra-Haridéva-suta-Lakshmidhara | Viki- 

(™) shthagétra-Gdvithda-suta-Nagadéeva | Vasishthagitra-Gvimda-snta-Késava | Viivami- 

ft] tragitra-Sripati-suta-Elhugi | Kaumdinyagétra-Nigadéva-suta-lévara | Ganta- 

[""] i Sia RY are | Bhirad vijagbtra-Gadidhara-suta-Brahmadéva | 

ntamn- 

[("] gétra-Dimidara-suta-Dhandévarn | Mudgalagétra-Midhava-suta-Govitnda | Bharad vija- 
gitra- 

["*] Nirayana-suta-Gatmgidhara | Bhiradvijagétra- Gatmgidhara-suta-Jagannatha | Atha 
Taittiri- 

["°] yi |||) Kanthdinyagétra-Sémanitha-suta-Pad 
gotra-Padmanibha-suta-Na- 

[**] rasithha | Kaumdinyagétra-Padmanibha-suta-Sémanitha | Kaorhdinyagétra- 
Padmanabha-suta-Si- 

["*] ramnga | Kanthinyagétra-Padmanibha-suta-Gandsvara | Kautjinyagétra-Padmandbha- 
suta-Hari- 

("] hara| — Kauthdinyagdtra-Padmanibhs-sata-Trivikrama | Kigyapagbtra-Mahadéva-euta- 
Kichishtha(?) | 

([™] Gargyagétra-Dévanna-anta-Divikara | Kausikagétra-Mallidéva-suta-Vishnu | Vidhrynéva- 

("*] g6tra-Nigadéva-suta-Vishon | Atréyagdtra-Rima-suta-Siratga | Kiiéyapagdtra-Kima- 

("*] déva-suta-Simanitha | Gautamagbtra-Vishnu-suta-Chanvéri | Gargyagétra-Nariyans-su- 

(""] ta-Vishaa |  Kansaginyagdten-Siratngabhatta-suta-Rishidéva |  Dévardtagdtra Tildipl: 





suta-Triid[8* J. 
["] va | Kanmdinyagétra-Nigadéva-suta-Aditya | Kautndinyagétra-Narasimha-suta-Vishnu | 


['r) gotre-Niriyapa-suta-Bopadéva | _Davaratagbtra-Bopadéva-suta-Rima | Dévaritags - 
["] tra-Nardyaua-suta-Vishnu | Bhiradvijagétra-Janirdans-suta-Krishna | Dévaritagitra- 


Niri. 

["] yaos-sute-Anamta | Atha Bahvrich6(chah) |\( | ) Bhiradvajagbtra-Vishnu-suta= 
Rimapamdi- 

["*] ta | Bhiradvijagbtra-Rimaparndita-suta-Miimdéva-pathdita | Evameninka- 


[™] to=pi 57 []]*] Ath=aghatih [|*] pfrvatah Vihagarnyn Agnéy[é*] Néiragitva dakshi- 
(%] 8 Dlighinva tathd Guiigt paichimé Gaingh tath Khitigtiea “tata fen 
[""] ga{m*]vo tathi Nigamathins vayavyéih® Jamtegithya uttartin'® Piniva iéinyd Vida- 
["] khala [\*]  Bvata = sarv-ighita-viééu(éu)ddhih sa-pravishta-kbétaka-sabitio=trayd 
gramah | (|) Atra cheni- 
1 hird plate. 
Tatha [1°] A**charbdr-irka- ne rear epnesen te — wah Ci) 





Read muita-Sdrar | gies tie aes 
Read rdyavy?. * Reed eta ee “ Metro, Sika (Anushtubb), 


» 
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("] msidam bhdjyameébhir=tshith cha vatsajaih | vasadbhir=éva bhéktavyam ma 
ch=idhéyam kadi- 
(] ka ch=ipi oa dhiraniyam sat-karma-nishthair=bhavitavyam=sbhih || Asya 
dharmasya samrakeha- 
(**] né phalam=iti smeihuh pramchd maharshayah || Gagyamté™ pimsavi=bhiimér= 
ganyamté vyishti- 
(%*] vithdavah | na ganyaté vidhitrsipi dharma-satirakshagé phalamh || Bahubhir= 
vasudhé datté rijabhih 
end ee eer eo yasya yada bhiimis=tasya tasya tad phalarh || Ata év= 
(*] drab Tt _ flea dharma-sdtursnripigit ‘kilé kilé pilaniyd bhavadhhih | 
sirvin 
f*) tin bbivinah pirthivétndrin ri(bhi)yd bhiyd yiichaté Ramabhadrah || Mad’. 
yatnia-jih para-mahipa- 
(***] ti- re Ns pipid=apéte-manas} bhuvi bhivi-bhipih | ya pilayamti mama 
("| man eauceh tabhy$ mayA virachité=mjalir-tsha méirdhni || N“edsti bhimi 
gamam dinam n-=listi ra- 
2%") jah samd garuh | neisti satya-samé dharmi ne=dsti dana-sam) nidhih |] 
Agnishtéma-pra- 
bt papas yajiaiy sn-dakshinaih | ma, tat=phalam=avipnéti bhimi-diniid= 
yad=asnute | 
ied Apaharatah samarthasy=iipy=up¢kshakasya t{u®] éva viparitam phalam=ihuh | 
Gim=$kim ratni- | 
ci?) kim=ckim bhiméreapy=tkam=amgalam | haran=narakam=ipniti  yilvad=i-bhite- 
samplavam || Diath das=i- 
fone! rae daa  da(ha)mti tath=dkshipan | plirva-dattdm haran 
narakiy=6pagachchhati | 
pa") Ne ea prali(ti)srata[im*] ! dattich v=iharaté tu yoh | tau cha dvau 
virunaih piéaisstapyété Mrityu- 
{™*] sisaniit I Vimdhy- atavish rea-tyisa fnshka-kétera-diyinah | krishna-sarnh™ praji- 
[*] eee yra(bra)hma-bhimy-spahirakah || Patathty=airiigi rodatim dininim=avasida- 
tin | vra(bra)hmaga- 
c'*] nim hate kshétrd harmti traiparusham kalamh || Sva-dattimh para-dattim wi yd 
haréta vasu[th® |dharam | shashti- 
[®*] rva(va)raha-sabasrini vishtayit jayaté krimih || Chha || Likhitam pambi(di)ta- 
ese y: tl Chha | 





ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF PLACES IN THE SANSERIT GEOGRAPHY 
OF INDIA. 
BY J. BURGESS, LL.D,, CLE. 
In the first volume of this Journal (p. 21), | ancient Sanskrit Geography of India,—and an 
Professor RAmkrishna Gopill Bhindirkar called | index of the names in Pinini together with the 
vrrsntion to the importance of Payini and his epithets applied to any of them in the scholia 
commentators for occasional elucidations of the wonld be most valuable. But if we are to 
* Motre, Indravajri. = Vaesantatilakas. 
4 Metre, Sloke (Annsbjabb); and in the next two ™ Metre, Slika (Anushtubh); and in the following 
rores, Metre, Silin!. mTeD TITeoS, “ Road sarpih, 
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make much progress in this branch of research 
it will be necessary also to analyse the geogra- 


phical lists in the Itihdsas, Purdnas, Késhar, | 
and every other available source of information. | 


And of late years so many Sanskrit works have 
been edited with indexes that this task is 
not at all so formidable as it was not very long 
since, if only afew scholars would collect and 
arrange the passages relating to the same places 
and places of the same name, a great deal of 
light would be thrown upon. the localities of 
many ancient geographical names, 

Thus, for the identification of Mala ya, 
discussed by Mr. Keshay H. Dhruva (ante, p. 
105f.) :—before trying to find some name re- 
sembling Malaya in the pages of Hiuen 
Tsiang, it would be well to see first whether 
any help can be derived from other Sanskrit 
writings. There is a special difficulty in this 
case, in the fact that the Southern Malays 
is 80 very well known that copyists and com- 
mentators, if not original writers themselves, 
may have mistaken the northern for the south- 
ero district ofthe name. The references we do 


find are also very vague, In Mahdbhdrate, vi, _ 


dvd, we have a list of peoples :—“ Vidéhas, 
Migadhos, Svakshos, Mala yas’ and Vija- 
yas.” Inthe Vishnu-Puriéaa (Hall's ed.) vol, 
II. pp. 165-6, the same names ocenr in the same 
order; and in the Rdamdéyana, iv. 4, 25, we 
have—"“Sumbhas, Minyas, Vidéhas, Malayas, 
and Kasikégalas."" The Vidéhas, Migadhas and 
Kasikosalas, ot least are well known northern 
races, and the Malayas being associated 
with them, is in favour of the latter also bein 

a northern people. In the Ratnakisha (An- 
frecht's Catalogue, p. $526) Malayadéia 


_ ik merely named as one of the forty-eight déias, | 


which are not there arranged in any intelli- 


gible order. In the colophon of the Berlin MS, | 


(Chambers' Coll. No. 215) of the Sdnkidya- 
nastirapaddhita (Weber's Catal. p. 28, No. 110), 
the author, Ashtikshara, is called a native of 
Malayadééa* Lastly in Nepil, on the 





* The Bombay edition has Malaja here. 

* Among the references usually on posed to 
the Southern Malaya, which are vars ber Pata 2 hes 
may be some si abaya apply only to the Northern. 
- Lassen prefers the reading of the Paris MS. which 
Kauldbha, and would identify the uldbhas with the 


Colubas of Pliny (H. Nat. lib. iy, «. 22); see Ind. Alier 


thum., Znded. Vol. Il. p. 215. The Kulittasareimentioned | 


in the Brikot-Say 


itd, xiv. 29 le i north. 
west, — Admakas, Kuldtan, Lahada (or i 


tas, Lahada (or Lada. 
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236) had conjectured the 


upper waters of the Gandaka and Rapti, isa 
district still known ss Malayabhimi, 
whose chief town Dooré or Malébhum is in Jat. 
25°03" N., long. 83°6’ E. On referring to Lassen 
(Ind, Alt,, 2d.ed., Vol. I. p; 75) we find that he 
calls this district also Pirvata,—apparently on 
the authority of Fr. Hamilton (dce. of Nepal, 
p. 270) and in a footnote be remarks that Mala- 
ya is a non-Sanskritic name for ‘hill,’ but is 


old ; and cites the Mudrérikshasa ‘where king 


Malayakétu appears assonof the mountain. 
king Pirvata, and his confederates are called 
Malaya and Kaulibba or Kanlits,” 
This is more satisfactory than the identificatior 
proposed by Mr. E. H. Dhruva with Hiven 
Tsiang's Mo-lo-so, otherwise called San-po-ho. 
The supposed reading Mo-lo-pho, moreover, 
which General Cunningham prefers, is expressly 
cancelled by Julien as an erratum ; and the other 
name geems to connect the district with Ch a m- 
piika (hodie Chamba)* near the sources of the 
Kivi. Malayabhéimi or Pirvata, with 
its capital on the Gandaka, would seem to 
answer best tothe Malaya of the Mudrérd. 
ishasa, Mahdbhdrata, &c., and its chief city, un- 
less we force our texts, which should, if porsi- 
ble, be always avoided, 

Again, in Lassen’s note just referred to, 
the Little Gandaki river is identified with 
the Ajitavati which is Julien's reading of 
‘O-shi-to-fa-ti, explained by Hiuen Tsiang as 
meaning wu-shing— invincible.’ ‘Formerly,’ the 
Chinese editor says, ‘it was incorrectly called 
‘O-li-lo-po-ti-ho ; in old times it was also called 








| Hi-lsi-na-fa-ti—in Chinese Yeu-kin-Ao" (Hiran. 


yavatl). From this statement Lassen (Ind. 
Alterthum, Vol. IV, p. 686m) concludes that 
Hiranyavati was not the correct. name of 
the river on which was Rimagrima, and 
which flowed 3or4 li to the north-wast of 
Kuéinagara* Klaproth (Foe-koue-kie, p. 
vati or Svarmvati. Now though the names 


| Hiranyavati and ‘Ajitavat! have been accepted 


ha),* 2c. an wade | ol ah ae 
i Bet 2 ra 


in the Vishou-Purdna, | Ramdyang, iv. 43, 4, we have 
Koliks, with the variants Kélite and Sailite; conf, ¥, 
do Saint-Martin's Mom. Analy). | : 
bir Us Gy. Or- Bp om. Anclyt., pp. 61-44, and Btuds 
* Julien | rates I r ivalent of 
vyllablese Sam Paba as an equivalent of the 


(ond oh) Ge Thang, p. 190; conf, Burnouf, Inirod, 





occur," so faras we know, in Sanskrit litera- 


and in the Fo-su-hing-teang-king of Aava- 
ghéshs, we are told that after Buddha had par- 
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taken of Chunda's repast, he went onwards to | 


the town of Kaégicrossing the rivers Tsae-kiewh | 


and Hi-lian; and when the Mallas went to his 
(Niga) gate of Kudinira and crossed over 
the Hi-lian river (Sacred Books, Vol. PPp- 
286, 323). Here Hi-lian is explained by Yeu- 
kin, ag equivalent to Hiranya,—the old name, 
according to the Chinese editor of the Si-yu-kt. 
I know of no other mention of it, except that 
in the Dul-va the same river is called Dv yig- 
daa, which is also equivalent to Hirapys. 

Unknown to Sanskrit writera as Ajitavati is, 
Panini (vi, 3, 119 and vi. 1, 220 schol.) haa 
Ajiravati, and the Pali texts make frequent 
mention of the Achiravati—+g. Buddha- 
ghosha’s Parables, p. 103; Abhidhanappadipikd, 
682; Oldenberg's Vinayapitakam, Vol. I. pp. 
191, 293; Vol. Il. pp. 237, 239; Vol IIL p. 
63; Vol. IV. pp. 111, 161, 259, 278; and 
Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Suttas, pp. 161, 178. 
The Tibetan Dul-ve also mentions it.’ 

It was on this river that Srivasti was 
situated, and General Cunningham agrees with 
Burnouf! and others in placing this city on the 


Rapti, and he calls it, after Hamilton (Mar-- 


tin’s Eastern India, Vol. IL. p. 306), the ancient 
Airavati;’ andthe Choti Gan daki he 
‘dentifies with the Hiranyavatt or Ajitaratl, and 
Mr. Carlleyle agrees with him (Arch. 
Vol. XVIIL p. 99). Besides the mistake of o 
fictitious Ajitavati for Ajiravat 1, is itat all 
cortaim that Hiranyavatl was the name of 
the same river as the Ajirav ati? Prof. H. 
H. Wilson, simply following the Buddhist re- 
cords, placed Kapilavastu on the Rohini, 
north of Gorakhpur, but General Cunningham 
places it about 39 milea due west, on the Ma- 
nuramsa,—on his map 16 miles west of the 
EKéhdna, thongh he says only “about 6 
miles’’ from that stream, which he tries to 


identify with the Roébint. Oldenberg (Bud- | 


* The rivers in the kingdom of, Bharata trom, woat to 
cant wats, es Himwyaradl Tears. ee Kepieat 
ii. 7, SM), : fatl, Utlaries, pe 
fen) Tn Schlogel's toxt the Kutikfebtiks takes 


Sure. Incl, | 


d2] 


dhasein Leben, p. 94) takes objection tothis, and 
it must be evident that the forcing of names 
like Réhiot and Kébina into unison must be 
fatal to any scientific system of identification. 
These two cases may show how careful it 
is necessary to be in arriving at a conclusion 
on points of this kind. 
I now give a specimen of an alphe 





petioal list 


such as might be formed of esburvackiodaichie 


but without giving many of the texts in full, 
which ought to be done at least in every case 
where the identification is liable to any doubt. 
Abdas—amonntain: Hémachandra’s Ané- 
kdrthasnigraha, iv. 223. 
Abdhinagarl—another name for Dvi- 
raki: Yrikdndaiéeha, ii, 1, 15. 
Abhikals,—atown: Rémdyama, ii. 68,17; 
Lassen, Ind. Alferthum, 2nd ed, Vol. II. p. 530. 
A bhtra or incorrectly Abhtra,—a people: 
Brihat-Sawhité, v. 33—" Abhiras, Sa 
Pahlavas,” &c.; 42,—" Abhiras, Daradas,” &c.; 


jx. 19,—"Abhtras, Dravidas, Ambashthas,” 


ike. | xiv. 12, 18; xvi. 31,—“ Sarishtrans, 
Abhiras, Sddras, Raivatakas," &e.; Mahd- 


| bAdrata, i, 1192, 1832; ii. 12940; xiv. 437; xvi. 


993, 270; Rdméy. iv, 43, 5, 19; Vishnu-Pur, 
(Hall's ed.) Vol. II, pp. 133-4, 167-8, 184-6 ; 
Vol. IV. pp. 202, 205-208,224; Vol. V. pp. 157- 
159, 162, 164; Pafchatantra, i. 88; Prabidha- 


- chandrédaya (Brockhans), 88, 1; Lassen, Ind, 


Alt, Vol. L pp. 652, 947 ; Vol. IL. pp. 5976; Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I. p. 230; Vol. VI. pp. 123, 184 
(Ahir); Vol. VILL p. 140 (Abéria of the Peri- 
plu); Vol. X. pp. 157-8; Vol. XII. p. 6; Vol. 
XIII. pp. 188, 324 (A biria of Ptolemy) ; in- 
scriptions in Reporte Arch. Surv. West, Ind. 
Vol. IV. pp. 108-4. 

Abhisadras or Abhisara—« people, 
frequently mentioned in connexion with Dirva ; 
probably the same as the district of which the 
Greek writers describe Abisarés, Abis- 
anresorEmbisaros asking; Arrinn, dnab., 
y. 8, 20, 29; Curtius, viti. 12, 13, 14; ix. 1; z.1; 
Diodorus, xvii.90; Wilson, Ariana dat. p. 190; 
Asiat. Res. Vol. XV.p. 115; Brih. Sah. xiv. 29; 
xxxii, 19,—“ Kiritas, Kiras, Abh is irae, 
Halas, Madras," &c.; Vishaw-Pwr. Vol. IT. p. 
Lassen, Ind_ Alt. Vol. TI p- 140 5, 

? Aviat. Res, Vol. XX. p. 59, 


Ae where it is, however, 
* Lotus de 
* See Mahi 

name ia mentioned. 


vill. BOSS, where a river of this 


174,—" Dariakas (? Darvakas), Abhisiras, 


Utdlas(or Ulutas, Kulitas),Saivalas,” dec.; Mahd- | 
bhdr. vii. 3380 ; viti. 3652 ; Rajatarang. i. 180; | 


iv. 711; v. 141; Lassen, Ind. Alt. Vol. II. pp. 
l46n, 147, 163. The city Abhisiri is 
named, Mah#bA. ii. 1027; conf. Lassen, Ind. 
dit, Vol. IL. 175n. 

Achchhod4,—a river in the Himilaya 
which is said to form the lake Achchhéda : 
Hartvaisa, 955. The lake is near the Chand- 
raprabha mountain and gives rise to the Mandi- 
kint river: conf. Vishuu-Pur. Vol. II. p. 160n. 

Achyutadanti or Achyutanti—a 
warrior tribe: Pan. v. 3. 116. 

Achyutasthala,—a place in the Panjab : 
Muahaébh. viii, 2062, 

Adhishthina,—(the capital), a city : 
Amarakésha, iii.4, 128; Hémachandra's Abhid- 
hdnachintimani, 972; Anekdrtha. iy. 156; Mé- 
dimnikdsha, n. 163, 

Adaréa—na district: Brih. Sn, xiv, 25,— 
“in the north lie...and those who live near 
the sources of the Yamuna,,.the Agnidhras (or 


Agnityas), Adaré i, Antardvipa, Trigarta,” | 


&c.; Pin. iv, 2, 124. 
Adhrishyi,—river: Vishou-Pur, Vol, II, 


p. 149,—“ Kipl, Sadiiniri, Adhrishy a, the | 


great river Kusadhiri,"” c&e. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE PEOBABLE INDIAN ORIGIN oF THE 
NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEE. 

General Cunningham, in his paper on “The 
Probable Indian origin of the Names of the 
Week-days” (ante pp. 1ff.), contradicts the state. 
ment of Dion Cuasius' that these names are of 
Egyptian origin, while he accepts it as to the 
relation between the hours and the planets, 
E. Meyer, of Posen had, not long previously, 
contributed a short paper on the same subject to 
the Zeitschrift der Deut. Morgeni, Gesellachaft for 
1883 (Vol. RIE VIL. p. 4534.) in which he accepts 
the Egyptian origin of the custom, for astrological 
purposes, of dividing the day and night from «un. 
rise to sunrise, each into 12 hours, and Lasigning 


to each hour in succession a planetary regent,? | 


and to the day the regent of its first hour. 
The General's arrangement for the 24 hour 
regents, “in which,” he enya, the Progression ja 


retrograde, or contrary to the motion of the | 


Kun,” is entirely arbitrary ; he first QTinpes the 
* Lib. xxvii. c, 18; see aleo, for othe erences, 
Ideler, Hands, d. Chronologia, Vol. Ly ; ce ra 
' He cites the musconception of G. Seyfarth, Baitr. 
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Agnéyas,—people of Agnéyam: Mahdbh.. 

in, O26, 
Agnuidhras,—a people: Brih, Sab, xiv. 

25. 

Ahichchhattra, Ahikshétra, Ahi- 


~Eshatra, or Chhatravati, and its capital 


Ahichchhattra, in the north of Pafichila ; 
the "O-hi-shi-ta-lo of Hinen Tsiang (Beal's 
Trans.) Vol. I. pp. 199-201; Mahabh. i. 5515-6, 
6048 ; nm. 15244; Haris. 1114; Hémachandra's 
Abhidh, 960; Pan. iii. 1,7; Vishou-Pur. Vol. IL. 
p. 161; Vol. IV. p. 145; Lassen, Ind. Alt, Vol, 
Il. p. 747 ; Vol. IV. p. 677n.: H. H. Wilson's 
p. 365 Vol. V. p. 295; J. ds S. Ben. Vol. 
XXX. pp. 197,198. The Adisathras of Ptolemy, 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XII. pp. 336-7, 344, 352-3, 
361-363; Vol. I. p. 115; Vol. VI. pp. 50, 53 ; 
Vol. VIL p. 281; Vol, IX. p. 252; Vol. X. pp. 
250,253; J. BR. As. 8. Vol. IV. p. 26; Vol. V. 
p. 295; Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Ind, Vol. I. 





| p- 255; Geog., pp, 359-60, 363, 


Ahukis.—a people: Mahdbh, v. 5351; 
Lassen, Ind, Alt. Vol. I. p. 758, 

Ah vara,—a fortress of the Ustnaras: Pio. 
ii, 4, 20, sch. ; yi. 2, 124, ach. 

Ailadhina—natown: Riidyana, ii, 71, 3. 

d&e. ke, 





names of the planeta in retrograde order, and 
then he must count round his circle in the same 
order. Had he arranged tho planets round the 
circle in his diagram in the “ direct" order, he 
would have come to exactly the same result by 
counting the hours in that order. 

It may alao be noted that any number of the 
form 7n+3, where n is an integer (or 0), will give. 
the same planeta in the BAIDE SUCCESgion gas 24 
3, 10, 17,31, 38, 45, 52, or 69 hours, the first of 
each day in the week would fall in succession on 
the planets in the same order ag with 24. It is 
by using the first of these numbers, 3, that the 
Sdrya-Siddhdnita (xii. 78) says the regents of the 


| have overlooked this passage, he skye the 


author “+ ives no instructions ag to how these 
‘lords of the day’ are to be found;" yet he refers ' 





following it, 
rur Kenntn, der Literatur, Kunst, Mythol. @ Gah. 
d. clien degypter , Vol. II. p. 45, on thie Point. mal 





Novemper, 1285.) 





Further, any number—*which, added to 24 (or 
to any of those just given) makes a total divisible 
exactly by 7,—if used to count round the cirele in 
names in the same order. Thus, 60, the number of 
ghatts, added to 24 (the hours) gites an exact 


multiple of 7, and hence every 60th counted in 


same aa every 24th in the direct order. The 
same result will be found by using 4, 11, 18, 25, 
Few, if any, who have read Philostratus's Life 


of Apollonius, will allow that “the Assyr 
Damis actually accompanied Apollonius” to 


India, The ablest scholars have seriously doubt- 
ed whether the hero of the romance with hia 
Sancho Panza ever was in India at all; and no 
one credits the accuracy of the author's asser- 
tions,”’ though in his time (A.D. 210—250) much 
might have been learnt for the purposes of his 
story about India from Alexandrian merchants, 
or even from Indiana who visited Alexandria. It 
will not do, then, to push back the reference to, 
the 7 rings presented by the Hindu Jarchas (not a 


Hindu name) who spoke Greek, to the earher 


half of the first century, in order to support an 


argument. 

Then the very fact that the Sdrya Siddhdnta, in 
the only places where it refera to thia point, 
speaks of the planets as regents of the ‘* hours” 
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(hérd}—a Greek term—not of the ghafts, and 
arranges them “in downward order from Saturn,” 
just as Dion Cassius says,—ia strongly mug- 
gestive that the names which the planeta gave to 
the days were derived from the Western division’ 
into hore, and notfrom the Indian one into ghaffs. 
It seema, t re, that there is no force what- 
ever in the arguments of General Cunningham for 
the probable Indian origin of the names of thedays. 
Auguat, 1835, Jas. BunoEss. 











CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Tux Resuct or Goon ayo Evtt Comranr. 
silat abe Tray ATT i is 

: RAAT: Casa AA |! 

‘Tf a drop of water fall on heated iron it is 

yet the same drop on a lotus leaf takes the resem- 

blance of a pearl, while if it fall during the 

asteriam of Arcturus, into a pearl oyster, it 

becomes a pearl itself. Always a man’s qualities, 

whether bad, medium, or excellent, arise from his 
ations.” 

manners’ and the Irish proverb, ‘Tell me whom 

you're with, and I'll tell you who you are.’ 

G. A. GRIEESON. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


of the Hindu Law of Partition, | 


ge le areca 
Firet Notice. 
Though the Tagore Lectures of former years 


have furnished very valuable contributions to our | 


knowledge of the Hindu lew, it is undenua leniable that 
Professor Jolly's volume, which is equally instruc- 
tive for the practical lawyer and for the general 
student of Sanskrit, far surpasses the earlier ones 
in importance. It 1s, indeed, an attempt, and the 
first, to trace in a comprehensive manner the 


historical development of some of the must | 


interesting topica of the Hindu law. Professor 
Jolly’a researches are based on the careful study 
of a large body of published and unpublished 
materials, of which the first three lectures give o 
condensed account. 

In the first lecture the description of the little- 


—_ 
* These numbers are expressed also by 7 + 3, when 1 


ai ny epoicn risulx's Indian Travels of Apol- 





nanda and Nandana on Manu, and of the newly 
discovered Nrisithaprasdda, og well as the 
remarks on the rise of the different law-schools 
law-booke are original and most interesting. As 
lately I have had to go over a portion of the same 
ground, I feel particularly called upon to bear 
witness to the correctness of Professor Jolly’s 
views regarding Asahiya and the commentaries 
on Manu. Médhitithi's Manwhhdshya i un- 
doubtedly a mine of valuable information concern- 
other mattera, and it haa exercised a strong 
influence on all the later expositions of Bhrigu's 
Sarhhitd. Professor Jolly is also right in denying 
the supposed restoration of a portion of Medha- 
tithi’s work by Madanap4la’s Pandit, Visvdévara- 
got hia defective MS. completed with the help ofa 


| new copy brought from ‘another country.” Equally 
| important and just are the vindication of Gévin- 


darija from the adverse criticism of Sir W. Jones, 
loutuny Se: | 


* Burgess insists on this in his translation of the 
Siren Biddhante, 1. 32; xii. 6, 79. 
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and the exposure of the true character of the latter, 
Nobody who haa compared the commentaries of 


Gévindarija and of Kulldka, can deny that the 


latter author was an impudent plagiary, who 
appropriated without a word of acknowledgment 
& Very large portion of the work of his predecessor, 
and took good care to point out every slip of the 


latter in malicious prose or verse. Thara areonly | 
two points in this section on which I differ from — 


Professor Jolly. Médhatithi was not a Southerner, 
but o Kaémirian, For he shows an intimate 


acquaintance with Kaémir and ita Vedic Sdkhd | 


the Kithaka, and he once gives a vernacular 
Kasmirian word, Secondly Govindarija, the son 
vf Bhatta-Miadhava, cannot have been a royul 
author. The son of a Bhatfa must have been a 


Brihman. In Professor Jolly’s remarks on the | 


modern law-schools Iam glad to find fresh clear 
evidence showing that under native rule the 


Mitdkshard was considered a work of the highest | 


authority even in Central India, This is so much 
the more valuable because Ruo Saheb V.N. Mandlik 
a short time ago denied the high position of Vijii. 


néévara's work. Very important, finally, is the clear 


exposition of the trus character of the majority 
of the medieval Digests and Commentaries, ‘Those 
which were written at the command of kings 
were certainly intended for practical use in the 
law-courts. They might, I think, be fitly compared 
with the edicta of the Roman practors, becanse, 
like the latter, they lay down the principles on 
which lawsuits were to be decided during a paurti- 
cular period, and in a particular territory. 

The chief novelty in Lecture IT. is the explana- 
tion of the origin of the oldest metrical Smvritia, 
I can, of course, only agree with the view that 
they must be considered the manuals of certain, 
aa yet nameless, special law-achoola, which arose 
on the disruption of the ancient Vedic Cha ranas, 
Further details regarding this theory the outline 
of which I first gave in my unpublished Vienna 
Lectures on Hindn law (Jolly, Pp. ¥. aud $47) will 
be found in my fortheoming introduction to 
Manu. The remainder of this lecture contains 
a clear summary of the views held at present 
regarding the history of the Dharmastitras and of 
the most ancient metrical Smritie, With respect 
to the Vishnuemriti, the modern rvpresentative 
of the Kufhake. Dharm aidtra, it ouzht to ba noted 
that one aphorism from the latter work is pre. 
served in Gdvindardja's Smyitimaljart, The 
evidence adduced for tha antiquity of our Manu 
requires sifting, and additional arguments may be 
found by a further exploration of the classical 
literature and of the inscriptions, as well as by an 
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who seema to have merely copied Kullika's spite- 
ful remarks at the end of tha Mancarthamukitvali, | 


| ing. An incomplete inve 


Sometimes with more or less important 








examination of the relation of our Manu to the 
Mahdbhdvata. The latter undertaking will solve 
various questions which at present appear purzl- 
bhirata, which I have lately made, has shown that 
about one-tenth of Manu's verses occursin the epic, 
either entire or in part, sometimes literally and 














sion inevitable that the authors of both works 
drew on the same source, and that this sonree 
probably was the oral tradition of the law-schools, 

If the existence of a large floating body of metrp. 

cal maxims on the sacred law is once established, 
it ia mo longer difficult to understand why the 

secondary Smritis are written throughout in epie 
Verse, 

and of the fragments of lost law-books, gives ug 
the important results of Profeasor Jolly’s exten- 

sive and patient researches regarding thia hitherto 
unduly neglected branch of legal literature, We 

of the larger Nirada and of the works of Brihas. 
pati, Kitydyana, Dévala, Vyiss, Sankha, Usanas, 
and other authors. The larger Nireda turns out 
to be the older version, This discovery will per. 
haps help to correct the view expressed by some 
scholars, according to which the Indian law-books 


always grew in extent and never lost in bulk, 


The remarks on Brihaspati and Katyiyana show 
that both authors knew and used a law-hook of 
Manu closely resembling or perhapa identical 
with the existing text. With respect to Brihas- 
pati’s work—it is, I think, Permissible to assert 
confidently that it was a Furttika on our Manw- 
samhild, written in order to explain and to supple. 
ment the rules of the latter. The only disere. 
pancy between Brihaspati and Manu noted by 
Professor Jolly at page 158 disappears, if it is 
borne in mind that Mann does not reckon the 
putrikd amon the subsidiary sons. The relation 
“ the Piidecdacen to Manu ia more doubt. 
fal. The quotation of a prose passage from a 
Katydyana, which is satlle: ky Médhitithi on 
Manu, VIII. 215, indicates the former existence 


| Of a Katylyaniya Dharmastitra, from which the 


Jolly's discovery, which I can only confirm, that 


| theso-called Brikat. or Vriddha.-Mann waa a later 
| Tecension of Bhrign's Savh itd, deprives Professor 


Max Miiller's opinion ‘according to which our Man 
must be later than the fifth century, becunse its 


| predecessor, the Vriddha-Manu, enumerated the 


signs of the zodiac) of its foundation. 
G. Bouter. 
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BY J. F. FLEET, BO.CS,, M-B.A.3., C.LE. 


OWE the original com, of which a litho- 


graph is published herewith, to the kind-- 
ness of Major F. H. Jackson, of the Staff Corps. | d to the ninth a : 
| the lettera fell beyond the edge of the coin. 


It was obtained by him in Kathiiwad, and, 
with three others of the same class, was uti- 
lised to form sleeve-links, from which he 
detached this one at my request. 


Ofverse. Feverte, 





The coin seems to be of fairly good silver, | 


and weighs as nearly ag possible 34 grains. 
The obverse has a very well executed king's 

head.—of the type customary in the class of 

coins to which this specimen belongs,—looking 


to the proper left; with a moustache; with | 


the hair either bound round with a fillet, or 
confined under a close-fitting and bordered cap 


on the top of the head, and then hanging — 


down loosely behind the neck; and with a 
necklet or collar round the throat. In front 
of the face, there is an unintelligible and pro- 
ba bly meaningless legend in what are usually 
considered to be an imitation of Greek charac- 
ters; eleven of them are entire ; and there are 
parts of three more, which. fell partially be- 
yond the edge of the coin when it was struck. 
Behind the head—in the place where the 
coins of this class usually have the word rarshé, 


“in the year,” followed by numerical sym- | 


bolsa,—there are traces of a legend; but almost 
the whole of it fell beyond the edge of the 
coin; 80 that it is quite impossible to say what 
the date may bave been. 

The reverse had in the centre the nsnal 
chaifya symbol; but this, together with either a 


cluster of stara or the sun, slightly to the pro- | 


per left above it, was destroyed in adapting 
the coin to the aleeve-link. The crescent moon, 
however, remained uninjured, slightly to the 
proper right above the chaifya, Round these 
central emblems, and insides circle of dots, 
there is a marginal legend, in the usual charac- 












ters of the coins of this class, and ina state of 
excellant preservation, except that, from the 


The legend, which rends from the inside, and 
commences just above the crescent moon, is— 
Rajii mahakehatrapasa Rudradamna putrasa 


rajid mahakshatrapasa R[u jdrasihasa, 
which represente— 


“Of the Reja, the Malékshatrapa Rudra- 
siha, the son of the Raja, the Mahakshatrapa 






running right up into the surrounding circle of 
dots, The usual role in coins of this class is 
to omit such vowels as fall on or above the 
tops of the letters, In accordance with this 
custom, we have, in the present legend,— 
maha twice for mahd, the d of the second 
syllable being omitted altogether ;—and rajint 
twice for rdjzi ; in this latter word, the @ 
of the first syllable is omitted altogether; in 
| the second syllable, the @ occurs because it 1s 
attached toa je, and is formed by an upward 
continuation of the centre stroke of the con- 
sonant, instead of a forward continuation of 
the top of it; the jad would have been 
converted into ji} by a backward continuation 
of the top of the jaq but this stroke was 

It is this custom of omitting such vowels as, 
if engraved, would fall on or above the tops of 
the letters,.that has led to the reading of sahe 
or sdha (instead of stha for sahha) and sfna, 
as the termination of the names of several of 
the Kshatrapas, and to the Kshatrapas being 
so frequently called the ‘Sih’ kings. 

Two other instances in which the name of 
the present Kshatrapa Rudrastha occurs 
very distinctly, are—lines 2-3 of the Gdnda 
inscription, published by Dr. 
Journal, Vol. X. p. 157; and the 
inscription, re-edited by Dr. Hoernle 
Journal, Vol. XIL p. 32. 


in this 
in thia 
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QUOTATIONS IN THE MAHABHASHYA AND THE EKASIEA-VRITTL 
BY PROFESSOR F. EIELHOEN; GuUITINGEN. 


Professor Peterson's discovery (announced 
in his remarks on the Auchitydlahkdra of 
Kshémondra, p. 22) that a certain Sanskrit 
verse, of whicha partis quoted by Patan jali, 
is ascribed to the poot Kumiradaaa, is, to 


cay the least, very interesting ; and I hope that | 


similar discoveries may be made regarding 
some of the other quotations which occur m 
the Mahébhashya. To render in this matter 
such assistance as it is in my power to give, 


I have, for the sake of ready reference, collect- | 
ed from the Mahkdbidshya all those passages — 
which may appear to be quotations from | 


poetical works composed m classical Sanskrit. 
Many of those passaces have been already 
cited by Professor Weber in his article on the 
Mahdbhdshya ; but others are given here for the 


first time. I stil consider the Mahdbhashya | 


an old work, and am inclined to believe that 


the occurrence im it of such verses or fragments | 


of verses as we do find m it, tends to show 
that the so-called classical poetry is older than 
it has lately been represented to be. I have 
added similar quotations occurring in the Ké- 


fikd-Vritti, which I have noted down during | 


my study of that work. 
ManaBeAsHyva. 
Vol. L. p. 3. asc at Gerat aees Fer I 
daa races Fix ema aa T 
I. 277 and II. 59. 
oa ara: 
L 283, qq dyreiea ager: i 
( Metre, Faratann or Mélati. ) 
1. 283. sat tat date of at at tee | 
1. 313. aftaere areal: ga aa wat vet | 
were: faery: arsaqqseaz 
arate i 





I, 340. 39 Tara aR aere Taga are) 


I, 352 and 392. eqFaarardpat | 
1, 384. GeRgarrrser: | 


I. 411 and Il. 363. aq: way ayfraetq- 





PU ee ee Lg 
ay ares a eat Sree oa at 
1 426. sfafidhitsaaanr weer | 


I. 426. cartaiedtnes we Gorey Nery | 


1 Bee ante, Vol. IIL 
9 ies Pre. Fike ce 
Esbtnéndra, p. 22. 








on the Auchitydlanhira of 


1. 430, SqTeTa BIBT TE Ae 
ret Seawater ear arat warge 
1.431. specetaarar aed geet Try | 
ererat + acute eran cs Peet Mh 
L435. aggre 
1, 435. pail SSaebentge 
I. 436. grert 
(Metre, Prakeskigh 


I. Gaither drhise ob 
I. 449, qrara after 


Il. 213. unfit tifée eaftease.t fer afer 
1 eat ote aif) qeare- 





areas lt (2) 
Il. 213. sept era ofarett gferat | 
(Metre, Pramitdkshard). 
Il. 220. at aearsqrant frar anit 
7 


TH IN 
I]. 280. sree. yaqrerit ares sree: 
11. 422. safer a 


I. 458. 9 ghrt peeterenfr . 
gat cat Prats arr) 
IIL 28. saeripreit area | 





* Seo Manu IV, 151. 
* See Manu IT. 120, 


PRCEMNER, 1335. ] 


TH. 338, Tt TIT FT 


TS Fe: 1 
peop de Praharshigi) 
1. 367.ers%: witPritea gear 7 Lg 


Sear FTeSSarTst TATA 
ILI, 402 and 403. qanfa@ qrea fart: | 
Rasta: V mitts. 
On Panini 1. 1, 11. ee , 
am \° 
P.1.1, 35. qos Garey: Wess Sear: | 
seqeartiy 8 At ear aire rear il 





tA py 
iM it 
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P..1V. 1, 95, wérrat sreacara Airet | 

| P. IV. 2, 103. aur fe are feaveg ares” 

| P.1V. 3, 10. teat varatsepaciea qarq i *° 
P.1V. 3, 56. seat Prva 

OP, V.3, LS.aqpnenit agearett entrar ear- 
a 





P. V1.1, tk ae 
P. Vi. 1,134. oq ganda: tq carga” 
P, VI. 1,150, @9 qagvat ayer Fae: Seer | 


| P. VE.1,152, grrr paris are et area 
| P V1.2, 14. eqware 9 erttsfeq Pare | 


P. VIL. 3, 34. safearrgia: 1 


P. VII. 3,35, aararaew frre aerant sit + Pen 
P. VIIL.1, 18. 9@r Prapatt 8a) gery eee 
SUT are eerarTeRT a TACT: | 

P, VIIL.4, 6. get preqhadter par: gerseram: 
STs: FTAA FAT FaTS- 

req: i 





A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF SILADITYA I. OF VALABHL 


BY PEOFESSOR F. EIELHOES ; GOTTINGEN. 


This inscription is from some copper-plates 


which were found at Wali—the ancient — 


Valabht—the chief town of the Native 
State of the same name in the Gbhilwad Print 
in Kiathiawid. They are now in the Library 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

The plates are two in number, each measur- 
ing about 11/," by 84. The edges of them 
are fashioned thicker, so as to serve as rims to 


protect the writing. The inscription bas 


suffered a good deal from rust; but, with the 
help of other grants of the same dynasty, 


drafted from the same form, it is sufficiently | 


legible almost throughout. A few passages, 
however, are entirely lost, through the break- 


 Angorting to Babiingek and Roth tm the Aah 
sane ITl. 14 
' The Kable 8. ronds (ray etapa S14, and adda :— 
fear aret far (Ot tatracet fe | 
fear wage ot Hay saitat ae II 
® See Indische Spriiche, 644. 
* Some MSS, hare WOT for TH. 
% Some MSS. have Rear. 





ing away of the copper at the bottom of the 
first plate and the top of the second. The 
platea have holes for two rings; but the rings 
and the seal are not forthcoming. Tho 
weight of the two plates is 2 Ibs. LO? oz. The 
language is Sanskrit throughout. 

Br, BR, ds. Soc. Vol. XI. p. S59. At the 


| request of the Editors of this Journal, I now 


re-edit it, to accompany the lithograph published 
herewith. My reading of the text is from the 
lithograph. ct having seen the original plates, 
lam unable to say how far the 

may be o faithful representation of them ; but 
Iam bound to state that the facsimile = 


4 See Indische Spriiche, 2350, 
™ Bee Sufrwts Tl. 189, 12, where the verse ends (qt 


= Te Kat WS. adds in the margia ty Cahwat ca 

“ This appears mt ete ruling of ardata,for be 
adda fay refhitte ofsareaqerd: ; the printed 
tert has qayrurar yfy:, 


“4 Compare Charala, Calc. Ed. p. 7. 








= 


— 
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accompanies Mr, Mandlik's paper, shows several 
aksharas which are not given in the lithograph, 
and furnishes in one or two cases correct read- 
ings, where those of the lithograph are faulty.’ 
On the whole, however, I feel no hesitation 
in saying, that the lithograph is far superior 
to that published with Mr. Mandlik's paper. 

The inscription is of the time of Silad itya 
I., and is dated, in numerical symbols, on the 
sixth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Jyéshtha, and in the year 286. 

The historical information, furnished by this 
grant, is precisely the same as that given in 
the grant of the same ruler, dated in the year 
290, which has been published in this Journal, 
Vol. IX. p. 237i. The genealogy commences, 
as usual, with Bhatirka (line 2}. Omit- 
ting some intervening names, in unbroken 
lineal succession from him there was Guhaséna 
(l. 8). His son was Dharasdna IT. (lL. 13). 
And his son was Siladitya L, who also 


had the name of Dharmiditya (1. 18), and | 


who issued the charter from Vala bhi (lL. 1). 

The donee is the Buddhist monastery, fonnd- 
edat Valabh! by the royal lady Dudda 
(]. 20), which is mentioned in other Valabhi 
grants." And the purpose for which the grant 
is made is the usual one, viz. to provide for the 
religious service and for the comfort of the 
inmates of the monnstery and for the keeping 
in repair of the buildings, 

The objects granted are—the village of 
Pandaraktpika (?) (1. 23) :—a field held 
by the Kutumbin Siryaka and one held by... 
(?) at Uchehapadraka;—an irrigated 
field* held by Arddhika and one held by Kum- 
bharaat the village of Kak ki jj] 9;—and a field 
held by... (?) at In drinipadra k a,—all, 
it appears, in the Push yanaka Sthalf ; and 
also four flower-gardens and wells on the out. 
skirts of Valab ht, 

The officers named in the grant are the 


Diltaka Bhattadityayaias (I. 34), who | 


18 also mentioned ante, Vol. T. p- 46, 1.15, and 


the Sandhivigrahddhikrita and Divirapati V a. 


3 Ooms inuings of lines 1.5 al 
: ret Be beginnings of lines 1-5 of 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 





| Fleet, who bas been the last 


| the lineage) of the Muitrakas, who | 


trabhatti ($5). ‘The name of the latter 
officer occurs in several grants and has been 
variously transeribed,—by Dr. Bhandarkar 


| (Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soe, Vol. X. p- 80, 1, 58. 


and anfe, Vol. Ip. 17, col; 1,) Vasa(?)bhata ;— 
by the same (ante, Vol. I. p. 46, col. 2) Vatra(?)- 
bhatti ;—by Dr. Biihler (ante, Vol. VI. p. 16, 


1.16) Vatabhatti ;—and by the same (ante, Vol. 


VIL. p. 75, 1. 26, and Vol, IX. p. 239, Plate II. 
1,19) Chandrabhatti;—by Mr, Mandlik (Jour, 


| Bo. Br. ds. Soe. Vol. XI. p. 362) Chandrabhatti, 


and (id. p, 363) Chandrabhiiti.. T believe that 
the second of Dr. Bhandarkar's renderings 
must be accepted as the correct one: for, on 
some of the plates in which the name occurs, 
the second akshara is distinctly fra; whereas 
in none can it by any possibility be read as — 
nd ra. 

I would wish to put before those who hare 
a wider knowledge of the phraseology of in. 
scriptions than I can pretend to, my doubts " 
regarding the translation of the words tyepapqoy. 


TUTOMTATTA ... MPRA (or sary: ... 
*7r%:), with which the Valabhi inscriptions 
open. It was, I-believe, Mr, Mandlik (Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XL. p- 346) who first 
suggested that the word #aay should be taken 
as & propor namg; and according to him 
Bhatirka “had achieved success in hundreds of 
battles occarring in the wide extent of terri- 
tories of Maitrakas who were endowed with 
incomparable courage, and who had foreibly 
reduced their enemies to submission," Mr. 

to render the 
words into English (ante, Vol. VII. p. 303), 
has also taken taay 14 & proper name, but has 
given the following different translation —Tn 


compelled their 9 bor : 
them, there was... Bhatirka, who WHS possessed 
of glory acquired in a hundred battles fought 
within the circuit of the territories that he had 
obtained by means of his unequalled strength,” 
As regards the former translation, I wonld 


oid lithograph was not prepared by the who obtained greatn t hondred wounds resei rec 

apap ec ; 7M | inthe midst of a circle of freed. of matahioes atte 
a Gre the passages quoted in nota 22 below, who with ¢ force had subfugated their nnemies 

* For kshétra and wipf, comm » for instance, the | (*™/¢, Vol Ip. 14), And Dr. Bihier’s wae—"Bhatdrka, 

Ticats, Sei BOO tad wee aide | Cush an cone hon te eet pe 

Vol. XII. p. 50, hr ta Lit) a8 . ante, who : a glory i ne bation feeis at a 
* ' : quarters (ants, Vol. IV. n, i—Th ‘oO tramalatios 

And sometimes ¢ qT. were published before Mr ats ree 
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1 pan Sa als ain KS Bye hwnd PAA LAH PANE H 23,9 at 
F AWRIYICAAC ERE IOCH Pye J EHAATCAQS HUF, Yah y, 
am Dd AUNT Serreby, ZAM} OHTA FAM H-AUNTY WUT At 
| PH GwaztMAUBF OCIS OF 3 GTA HATS Yi yrrayeMenz 
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© IEROTHIAIA ABE NG VU ICEMAN ANENeRS 
| OMIAIS EMA NTOS VA VPIF IAT MOT SG LOYESRIOSOAN Tet 
Ry vrardangnsdsced LORAyNOACAKY A/S LUEROLIA By” 
L BAY FAOSR GZ DYROTTAALN SE BISIG VA NOLO GALS 
4 FUORM OK BAA LOIS HS MO TUSCA TGR IVY UMS we 
Wiscia oka Geter ki = lg 
mS CaGiem, Rte HES TALS AUD 2 SSNS E, 
2 0 i RN 49) Seno THs re aay 


HAINMWATY CHCHUPA Az 2104 HIRT 
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| & SOAABRBS iar UE) 
Yy er 5/09 om amas 
C2 beg nue Ye AFAIgNR GUS J 15% MI YOU AY 
<ugeiny, ei AUR sta) see At tEYJG2 eet. A +4 { 
Psy Bx 40 80% NALS yART BIO} YE RONULAGD SY: 
AP HUFOYBLARNYY, Neate ra fy 


pul U8) Fs 
P vsinigk SOY eng ce YRYALATE EL | 
Safa: HLH eee ress tae oy we 


| zoo iag NOSSO! 
| Ana? yas ye Wao ne tGaCaAap 

RecuP)) 4) UOAMZANAAAS LOC DALCIG Ao? 

IG xq ea Uarer eae el a 
VAAL HART ABAS * 9 Pct yyaar bA95 (ae? at A= a 
Neé AAGEOFS POI URDA AC HNG Toate HBO HP" WO 4 


il ag 


— “ita —" : 
Ware) - er ee oa alll 
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int ont that aqeardqea docs not qualify 
ee And, as regards tho latter, I should, | 
in the first instance, wish its correctness to be 
fortified by the quotation of parallel passages in 
which a simple genitive like Haars, without 
the addition of some such word as $7 OF HS | 
conveys the meaning “(i the lineage) of ;"" for, in 
the absence of such passages, I would maintain 
that the genitive ought (gamakafedt) to be made 
dependent on the word qege in the following 
compound. Besides, it would appear that the 
obvions meaning of is,—not “ob- 


tained by meana of anequelied strength,""—but 
Text. 
First Plate. 








[) sim oareaeyarrareatta 
() fala] sar sar [a] [rarvar®): 


* Por this moaning of mandala eve the St. Petersburg 


Dictionary,—"' 9°3: W FEET PEL IGEICAM 
' Read Silty. * Read Taya: 
bi Read t. u Read art 


4 Read “derter Re; compare Ea for eT below. 


8 Read “grr? 4 Read “TUTgaa’. 

Rend THER. Read “g’, 

“This We before WET: occurs again, po far as Tknow, 
only anfa, Vol. IX. p. 24%, Plave I, 1. 11. 

" Read dear. © Read “tia. 

* Read Wissae”, © Read ieitar 


Becond ek 





VL p. 1S L 11, sauterareraiaeceige 
Vol, VIL p. 67, Plate 11h 2, TeTHPRTIEATETTER 
Vol. Vp. 207, 1. 7, and Vol. VI. p 18, 1.3. 

“ae. 


| “endowed with or possessed of Sones 


strength,” a qualification more appropriate for 
soldiers or armies than for territories. Lastly, 
the employment of the word qa7y seems to 
suggest that the word Roeser preceding it 
must be taken to denote that or those with 
which or with whom the battles were — 
not the place where they were fought. Tul 
all this together, 1 would say that Bhatarka 
obtained glory in hundreds of battles which he 
fought with (i.e. against) the mighty large 
armies" of the Maitrakas, who by force had 
subdued their enemies. 





; a 
aa 


© Read Hea”. 
= Compare ante, Vol. L p 44, aida ae a 
alti iat pis iad i 





= Read 
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) Fa are: sresar arqaear 
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A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF PULIKESIN IL.. 
BY THE HONBLE EK. T. TELANG, C.LE. 


This inscription is from some copper-plates 
which belong to a goldsmith of Kindal- | 
giim, in the Milwan Taluka of the Ratnigiri | 
District, and were found at the bottom of a 
well in his lands at that village. The original 
plates were procured by Mr. Kasinath Pandu- 
raug Parab, and were handed over by him to 
me, for publication. 

The plates are three in number, cach mea- 
suring about Sys" by $f". The edges of them 
appear to be here and there fashioned slightly 
thicker, so as to serve os rims to protect the 
writing ; and the inscription is in a state of 
excellent preservation throughout. The plates 
are strung on a ring, the seal of which 
bears the usual representation of the Western 
Chalukya boar, standing tothe proper right. 





| spurious, 


The inscription purports to be one of the 
Western Chalukya king Pulikééin IL, 
and to record that,—on the seventh Ianar day 


of month Mighas, in the fifth year of his reign, 


ie. in Saka 536 (A.D. 614-15),—the vik 
lage of Pirigipa, om the north bank of 
the river Mahdnadi in the island of Révatt 
dvipa," was granted to a Dravida Brahman 
named Nariyanasvimin, for the purpose of 
maintaining the bali, charu, and vaiivadéra 
sacrifices, ; 

The seal attached to the plates appears to be w 


| Fenuine one. But in the opinion of Mr. Fleet the 


rary irregular formation of tha characters, and 
the great inaccuracy of the language unge of the 
inscription, show the plates themselves to be 


Text." 
Firat Plate, 


1) Svasti [||] Jayaty*=Avishkriti* 


bhn- 


“J vana-sa[ m* jstiiyamina-Minavya-sagdtrin{im*] 


*] sapta-ldkamitribhi* 


[ 





“ Read SATE, 

"! Read 97dt here and below. 
™ Read “ara”, 

™ Bead “catysat, 

™ Read faa. 


[ Vishodr=vvirihalii®]  kehObhit-Aroavafe® 
(*] 9-6n[n* jata-da/m*)shtr-igra-visrinta-bhuvanaltn*) al if ane 
[ 
{ 


: sapta-mitri(tri)bhir-abhivardhitams(ti®] 
‘] k6ya-parirakshana-pripta-kalyina-paratpariga( 1m") 


Prof. EB. G. 
| ds probably the modern 


vapa(h*] [ll*] Srimati(ti®) saka‘in. 


Hiriti-putrind{im*] 
Kirt(¢*]i- 
bhagavan-[N® ard. 
Vedguzl : afow miles to the south : 
the Belin, & $30, Batntgici District (Borly Aetory of 
* From the lithograph, 
" Metro, Sitka (Anushtobh.) * Read kritarh, 
" This ka was : a | 
halos bs thea wf Save camittod, Sed wor Shen, inbected 









G. Bhandarkar has 
Raji, 
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(*) vane prasdda-eamfaidita-a (va)ribalichchba Scbhs)n-Okshapa-lshapa-vadi( (éi)- 


[* ] kri(kri) t-iéésha-mahibhri(bhyi)tam 
asvamne- 


[*] dh-iiva- 


Chalukyina[m*) 


kulam=ala[th® Jkarishni(shnd)re 


Second Plate; First Side, 


(*] bhri(bhri)tha-snina-pavitrikri(kri)ta-gatrasya 
[**] 1f1* jabha-mahiiréjadhiraja- -param (4vara-sri- 


Satyiéraya-sri(érl) pri(pyi)thiviva- 


*Polakdéivalll*Jabba- 


(] mabirijidbiraja-paramésva(ra® }'-bhattiraka-samadhigatapaticha- 


[**) mahasarbda( bda) 


avipta"-paramapaurush-([ii*]para-nimadhéya-saka- 


('*] lérta(tta)rapath-adhipati-éri(éri)-Harshavardhana-parajay-ipa- 


["*] larbdh(bdh)-[a*] para-nimadhéyasya 


vijaya-rijya-samva(t® jsard pa- 

(**] tchamé Mighd-misa-saptamyam [|*] Makot-ivagihana-krita- 
Second Plate; Second Side. | 

(**] éari(rijréna® Dravidavishayavistayya-Kiiyapeangbtchys Sdémasvi- 


[**] mi-pu{tra®]ya Kumfrasva{mi*]-pautriya P6(?pav)masvimi-naptiya’ Nariya 


["] nd brahmagasya sédaka-pirva[m*] 


b(u)ttara-kijd Vi- 


nasviimi- 


dat{t*Jah  Révati(ti)-dvi(dvt)p? ~Mahiinady- 


[?*] ndiri-purasta[t*] Ehuddiki-dakshinatah Chhurivanasya paéchiména 

{**) Pirigipa-nima-grim[6*] rba(ba)li-charu-vaisvadéy-drttha[m*] mitipi- 

["] tréesttmensé-cha™ a-chita-bhata-pravésya[h*] sarva-paribiirah 

(**] sarva-nirddéyah sa“ rya-si(st) mi-pari[ch* Jchhinna[h*] samast(6*] 
Third Plate, 

(**] yé(y6)=smad-vamsynir-anyair=vi abhipratipalani(ni)yd minani(nijyai=cha [|*] 

["*] yas-tasya vikri(kyi)tim vojaté** 5a : hir=mahipitakair=upa- 


["] pitakais-cha saznyaktd narakS maj[j*Jati [\*] Uktai=cha bhagavath véda-vyise- 
{**] na Vyiséna [|*] Sva’*-dat[t*]}im paradat(t*jim va yé haréta: vyasundhara[m*] shashti- 
[*"] varsha-sahasrigi vishthiyam (jiyaté*)] krimih [/|] EM tee bhakta 


(**] rijabhi[h*] 
(*] tadi phalam 





agar-Adibhih © yasya 
itt [\)") 


yasye 





bimis LS Va lasya 
Likhitam cha Gupadévéna léichakéna [\*] 


THE BANAWASI INSCRIPTION OF HARITIPUTA-SATAKAMNI. 
BY Ds. G. BUHLER, C.I.E. 


The subjoined inscription, which has already 


been published, in text and translation, by 


Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji," is re-edited here from 
the two lithographs on the accompanying plate, 
prepared by its discoverer, Dr. J. Burgess. 
According to Dr, Burgess’ account, as ac- 
companying Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's version, 
it is carved on the two edges of a large slate 
slab, bearing the representation of a five-hood- 
ed cobra, “The first line is on the left margin 


of the slab from top to bottom; and the | 


second 1 line and the half are on the right-side 
o titles are repeated 

ay ee end PolikMin TL, hah Se sealed te 

ge ene a = te 

to be made 


ta ya or perhaps pranapiré. 
Bead briimandya. 





Lasisabnaneliy ankaeh 
of line 8 denotes Palikésin I. in which I. 


margin—a letter being broken away at the 
beginning of the full line, perhaps two more 
little way down, and some at the end.” From 
the appearance of the lithographs, however, 
I conclude that only one letter has been lost 
at the end of the second line. It must also 


be added that several letters of the first line, 
plainly the seventh, eighth, and ninth from 


the end, and possibly others, have been da- 
maged by abrasions or scratches, and that the 
preservation of some of the first ten signs of 
line 2 is clearly imperfect. 


| % We have to supply puny-Adhiupiddhayé here. 
u rhe ylial oxct apie eo Sm aa 
Mis Reed Read bhurhjatl.—We mast supply eyighdtath kur- 


wik cx ou 


Fe aus Chaaina) j tank Se Was Doobie 


Aaa, Bete oti eee sencetens of sem 
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‘The at ee Se SE ep as ae Bhagwanlal 
Indraji has stated, that of the Nasik inscrip- 
tion of Siriyafa-Sitakamni.* Remarkable are 
the total absence of the distinction between 


short and long 1, and the frequent neglect of | 


the anusedra, which latter may be owing to 
dialectic pronunciation. In the fia of rand, 
the hook on the right has been accidentally 
detached from the vertical stroke. 

My interpretation of the inscription differs 
from Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's in several more 
or less important particulars; and I trust he 
will take it not as a mark of disrespect, but of 
respect, if I state in full the reasons for my 
dissent. First, I think his reading of the fifth 
word vasasafaya improbable, and his translation 
“in the century” impossible. The lithographs, 
especially that of the rubbing, show at the top 
of va a short stroke turning upwards, and thns 
indicate that it originally bad a superscribed 
rowel, 


shasati, and in Prikrit vasasati; not varshasatd 
or vasasald. The gen. dat., and loo. of vasa- 
enti would be vasasaufiya, not vasasatdya. More- 
over, a phrase like in the century of such and 
such king, in the year,” &c., does not occur in any 
known inscription, and would be meaningleas, 
In his remarks Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji tries to 
connect it with the Kasmirian Likakila or 


Saptarshi-era ; and Dr. Burgess adds in a note, | 


that the year of the Likakila is called by 
Albirint “the Samvatsara of the century.” 
Against this it must be stated, that none of 
the inscriptions and MSS., dated according to 
the Kaémirian era, shows anything but Sapfar- 
shi-enhvat * *, or simply Sawai ® *; and that 
Kalhana uses occasionally Likakdlasya varshé, 
enhoatearé, &e., or simply Abdé, Varshé. More- 
over Albirini's passage, I think, haa not the 
meaning assigned to it by Dr. Borgess. M. 
Beinaad's translation’ rung ag follows,—‘* Le 


* A Archaot. Surv. Wert. Ina. Vol. TY. PI. 
Fin yarsanat rede Srna 





Tho commonest | is, provardhomdna. tj 

eAjya-eath voters, aoe t ante, Val. 
pp 54, 80, Fy PN ae p07 1, Bee Ix. 
128, 131 va grant, ante | Vor. vil p. 168. 


oa 

py ye ea Nel. VI. p. 73 —2, 

Pan rhe mnie, Vale PEL a tear Pallara 
i pd 


, ante » Padapad ropvardha- 
pomp on Oe dala in. the Orlasa 
ante, VBS +l vijayard jyasambac chora 
grnut, ante, rol. V p. 220 ;-—5, vija ae J 


Vol. vu Bi T, remegyoyila 
at deal 


rmiverdhomdna-rd; edbhenae tome. | 


valgaire dans l'Inde compte par siteles, et les 


| siecles se placent l'un aprés l'antre. On appelle 
| cela le Samealsara du cent." Henee it would 


seem that, not the year of the Lékakila, but 
the Likakila étsel/ was called ‘ Sathvatsara da 
cent.” The Sanskrit equivalent probably was 
fatasmivateara, formed according to the analogy 


of shashtyabda, one of the names of the sa 


year cycle of Jupiter, 

But, however that may be, my League 
friend's explanation seems to me inadmissible 
on grammatical and philological pronund 
looking for another interpretation, wo should, 
it seems to me, first ascertain what phrasea do 
occur between king's names and dates, accord- 
ing to regnal years. on other inscriptions. The 
ancient Prakrit inscriptions afford no help, 
But the Sanskrit land-grants of the early 
Kadambas, Pallavas, and Chalokyas, almost in- 





| versely show before the word paluatsare 
But, even if we had to read vasasatdya, | 
this word could not mean “in the century.” | 
A century might be called in Sanskrit var. | 


‘year’ an expression like “of the idk or, 
“of the victorious reign,” or, “of the - 
ous and victorious reign"; and the ways in 


which this idea is expressed vary very much.* 
If we now pay attention to the 


_ stroke above the va of the doubtful word, as 
_ take it for the remnant of an i, we obtain the 


reading visasatdya, which, aa the legitimate 
representative of rifva-satidydh, may mean “of 
the rule over the universe.” For sattd, which 
in classical Sanskrit meang ‘existence,’ is 
used in all the modern Prikrits in the sense 
of “power, authority, rule,’ see, eq. Moles- 
worth's Mardthi Dictionary, s.v.; and, henoe, it 
probably had the same meaning in the older 
dialects, With this explanation, the b 
of our inscription has to be vended. “The 
year 12 of the universal rule of king.,.,"" &,* 
The second point on which I differ from Dr, 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is the restoration of the 
beginning of line 2. He changes the letters 


| jaya'to jdya, supplies bha, and combines thia 


with the last word of line 1, He thus obtains 
. Parenter wee 

Kajamb “eva 

| See ra eran, al Voll Ve: rc rae 


fa al, a a aa 


sanvvabear’ ante, ed VI. YX Poy 0, 32 


bid 
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the compound yivapetabhajdya “ of the wife of 
Jiyaputa.”” With respect to the first change | 
agree, as the ja is mutilated, and the numerous 
scratches in other letters make it probable that 
the u-stroke of yu is accidental. But [supply 


pa (not bha), and take the whole compound to be — 


jivaputapajdaya “of her whose son and (other) 
descendants are alive.” My reasons are that 
the existence of a name Jiraputra is doubtful, 
and that in the Nisik inscription No, 14° we 
have a similar epitheton of queen Gotami,— 
jivasutdya rdéjumataya. 

The fourth and fifth points of difference occur 
in the interpretation of the sentence étha 
kamawliké amaché khadasdti. Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji reads kamatik} with the lithograph 
of the impression, and khadasdiien, com- 
bining the following sa with this name. 
His Sanskrit translation, afra karma-frikam 
omdlya-Skandasvdtisa, shows that ho corrects 
amacho to amacha against the plain reading of 
both lithographs. This change is unnecessa 
Whether we read Lamaatitd or kamatili, the 
word must be taken as a nom. sing. of the 
masc. gender which refers to amachd. If woe 
stop with khadasdii, interpreting it likewise 





a5 0 nom, sing., the sentence becomes idiomatic | 


Prikrit and corresponds to the Sanskrit afra 
kirmdntikd ‘mdtyah Skandasrdtih, which may 
be translated, “ Here, or with respect to these 
(donations), the minister Skandasviti (was) the 
superintendent of the work.” Amimanta, in 


Sanskrit karmanta, is & common word for 
‘business, work,’ and katmedtikd is o regular 


derivative from it, which can only mean ‘ super- 
intendent of, or charged with, a work.’ A royal 
lady, of course, required and had a Adrbhdri, 
as the modorn phrase is. The correctness 
of this explanation is further confirmed by 
the sentence which follows, Dr, Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, who gets two proper names in the Inst 
sentence before and after achariyasa, is forced 


to assume the loss of the word pulasa at tho | 


| Karid (recte Karhid) in the Southe 
| thi country, Ge ratationad Kapulena Sa tn- 





end of line 2, and to translate, “ The Naya has 
been made by Nataka, the disciple of Diimérake, 
and’ (?) “gon of the Ackdérya Jayantaka.” 
It is, however, plain from the lithograph that 
only one letter can bave been lost; and it is 
eqoally plain that the name démérakase or 
damirckasa is mutilated. If, on the other hand, 
we read sajayatakasa, it is not doubtful that 
this adjective, like kaliyanakasn, chdnulakasa, 
§c. in the Kanheri and other inscriptions, re- 
fers to the residence of the Achdrya...daméraka, 
and characterises him as an inhabitant of the 
ancient town of Samjayanti. The Ilstter 
is mentioned in the Digeijayaperven ct he 
Mahébhirata, Il. 31, 70;—' 

Nagarim samjayantim cha pishandam Karahii- 

taikam 


ditairévs vase chakré karat ch=aindn adipayat|| 
“The town of Samjayantl and the heretical 
(prince of) Karahita, he subjected to his antho- 
rity through envoys, and made them pay a 
tribute,"—The fact that Karahiita, ie modern 

yuthern Mara- 





jayanti, while the preceding verse speaks of 
tho Kérald vana-vdsinal, proves that the town 
was situated in the Dekhan. 

Regarding king Ha ritiputa- Satikam- 
ni the joy of the Vinhukadadutn family, 
Iam not able to say anything more than Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, The first part of his 
family-name may correspond to the Sanskrit 
vishaukata, Bot dafm remains inexplicable, 
Sitikamgi, usally Sitakathni (with tho 
vowel in the second syllable short), is probably 
a title or a birwda, which several Andhra 
kings bear, but which may have been adopted 
by princes of other races, The reign of this 
Sitikamoi falls, according to the epigra- 
phioal evidence of the inscription, probably in 
the end of the ais “ox hs Upto Ee 


second century. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks 
that it may be placed somewhat later. 


Text. 


(*] Sidharh 


Ratd Hiriti-putasa Vi'nhn-kada-dutu-kul-iinathda Sitdkamnis, vasalvi'sn| - 


sathyn savyachharam 10 2 hémathtina pakhé"’ 7 divasa 1 mahibbuviya inshibiac 


bilikiya'* jiva-puta- 
* Archaol. Sure. West, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 106, 


the vowel i was attached to the top of the ra; see also 
abore. 


the introductory r 
* The vowel d is expressed by two amall strokes at- 
tached to We, oe ee ee wermeaeey af the 


Kha. 
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[*]. | fuilimkale. sniimi . 
nigh  tadigain™” 
Sajayntakasa achariyass.. 


.{sukumiraya’*] sada[Siva'*]khadanigasiiya déyadhatnmazh* 
viaird cha {|| étha kamantiko” 


amachs 


[") damérakasa™ sistua Natakéma niigu katé [/|). 


TEANSLATION. 

Success! The year twelve of tho nniversal 
sovervignty of king Sitikamnt, the son of 
the queen of the Hirita (Hiarita) gitra,"” the 
joy of the Vinhakadadutnu race ;—the 
seventh fortnight, the first day ;—({the image 
of) a Nega,*’ a tank, ond a monastery (are) the 
meritorious gift of the Mahibhiji’ Sivakha- 
danigasiri (Sivaskandanigaéri}, the 


danghter of the great king,—of her whose son 


and (other) progeny is living, (an) who 1s ASO 


cinted (in this donation) with her son." With* 
respect to these (gifts) the minister Khadasiti 
(Skandasvati) (iva) the superintendent of the 
work, The Ndéga has been made by Nataka 
(Nartaks), the pupil of the Achdrya™ (Idamé- 
raka (Indramayiira) of the town of Sam- 
jayanti. “it 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF INDIA 
WHICH WERE KNOWN TO EARLY GREEK AUTHORS, 
BY V. BALL, M. A., F.B.6., DIRECTOR OF THE SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN. 
(Continued from p. 311.) 


PLANTS. 

It would be going beyond the special limita 
of this paper to attempt any discussion as to 
the identity of plants mentioned by our authors, 
but not belonging to India. IT shonld not pos- 
sess in such an analysis the qualification which 
has been of so much aid to me with reference 
to the productions of India, namely, a, so to 
speak, personal acquaintance with them as they 
appear, and are regarded by the natives in the 
country itself. 

1. Rice (“opefa). 

Orisa sativa, Linn.—Rice.—(Sansk. Vrihi). 

In the Periplus, we are told that oriza, which 
all agree was rice, was.prodnced in Ornia and 
Araiké, and was exported from Darygaza to the 
Barbarine markets and the Island of Diosko- 
ridés, i.e. Socotra, 

2. Hower reom Cases CaLLep Sugar (Mis rd 
coddpuror td Aryoperor royap). 


Saccharwm oficinarum, Linn.—Sugar Cane, its | 


# Begarding the restoration eee the introductory re- 
marks 

‘8 The evidently mutilated ae ay aleo ba road 
imi, Bot ae Bhagwanlal Indraji's restoration is 


| PF 
The rob meema to ehow that a rowel stood 
originally over 1 initial aq, nod the seeond letter looks 
imperf it Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's restoration, 
hecaus the combination jivaskanda ocenrs aleo in Sans- 


ne wee The final anuerdra is distinct in the lithograph of | 
the 


impression. hich th 
eee mn nek or Hine ia adtectved $0 She enc of tha ei 0 inscription is incise 


fa, the correct ibly he fafi gail, fh Vieuri- 
pg ey seg rem pen yg nay aah g ES 


India. 
1? ‘The anusrira above the ma is visible on the litho- 


eraph cf ef the rabbing. 
be read ioe tepcenmen at Toceer'’ to the 
Father ay on + refer the fo: 
ie ahort a and Sok yeapene weakilively restoration of 





product called Serkerd in Sanskrit, 
and Shakar by the Persians, 

According to the Periplus it was « | 
from Barygaza (i.2. Bharoch), to the markets 
of Barbaria. 

Mr. M'Crindle's* résume’ of the writings of the 
ancients with regard to this substance is of such 
interest that I quoteit rerfafim hero :-—“The first 
western writer who mentions this substance is 
Theophrastos, who continued the labours of Aris- 
totle in Natural History. He called it a sort of 
honey extrncted from reeds. Strabo states, on the 
authority of Nearkhos, that reeds in India yield 
honey without bees. lian (Hist. Anim.) epeske 


| of a kind of honey pressed from reeds which 


grew among the Prusti, Seneca (Epist. 64) 
speake of sugar as a kind of honey found in Indin 
on the leaves of reeds, which had either been 
dropped on them from the sky as dew, or had 
exuded from the reeds themselves. This was 
a prevalent error in ancient times, ¢.g. Disko- 


Hamer ‘real fete ie. Indramayfirakn. 
translation of Hiritiputa, see 
remark epi os by Genera! Cunntaghan, hark 
Sitpa tn. I think a pepbants that the 
father's Pur ‘hifa belen Hizita oifra, w ch his 
royal Yujamdien nate Ny ama a. Tha possibilit #..J 
& connexion of Haritiputa with tho epitheten yuh 
trisim) of the Kadambas and yireiyy done is, how 
not psi 7 eter aidaven a 
remotely lees Haiti.” 
SA Noga, te, probabl: he 


The ssocintion of tives 
Kanhert es woh Beda on of saan, and_otbar saree _ 


_ 3 Achoriya, ie. dehieya, probably means hero 
a 
; t Periplus ofthe Erythrean Sea, by J. W. M'Crindle, 





Decrmner, 1885.) 


ridés says that sugar is « kind of conereted 


honey found upon canes in India and Arabia 
Felix; and Pliny, that it is collected from 
canes like a gum. He describes it as white, 
and brittle between the teeth, of the size of 
hagel-nut at most, and used in medicine only. 
So also Lucian, alluding to the Indians near 
the Ganges, says that they quail sweet gums 
from tender reeds." 

It has been conjectured that the sugar de- 
scribed by Pliny and Dioskoridés was sugar- 
candy obtained from China, see supra, p. 30", 
where I have suggested that this was the 
origin of the “stones sweeter than figs or 
honey," which were supposed to have been 
dug out of the earth. 

It would be easy to quote references to shew 
that sugar-candy, as well as sugar in other 
forms, was an article of export to Afghimistdn 
from India, in the time of Bibar and subse- 
quently. 

3. Phouds, 
Papyrus pangorei, Nees. (?)—Papyrus Reed. 

According to Hérodotos*—“'The Indians wear 
garments (¢o€jras pAdivar) made from a plant 
which grows in the rivers. Having collected 
and beaten it, they interweave it in the form 
of a mat, and they clothe themselves with it 
after the manner of a cuirass.” 

The above-named species of papyrus is com- 
monly used for weaving into mats, and is 
sometimes used by fishermen as a protection 
for their bodies from wet and cold. In some 
respects the description would suit either hemp 
(Cannubis sativa, Linn.) or jute (Corchorus 
copsularis, Linn.) ; but on the whole I cannot 


accept that it was the fibre of either of these | 


to which Hérodotos refers, especially as regards 
hemp, since he elsewhere’ describes its use by 
the Skythians, and compares its qualities with 
those of flax. 

If not the papyrus, it was probably one of 
the other species of marsh plants’ of which 
mats are made in India at the present day. 
“The Iuxuriance of the grasses and reeds in 
Sind,” says Captain Langley,’ “ especially near 
the Indus, surpasses anything I ever saw else- 

® Thalia, IIL. eap. xovill. 7 

spontaneum, 


oe oe sara, Rozb., and &. Linn. 
é&e. ; 
* Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Meer Ali | 


Moorad, Vol. I. p. 275. 
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where. The reed known as kand grows to an 
immense height, is notched like the bamboo, 


and has a beautiful feathery head. This reed 


is invaluable to the Sindians for huts, mats, 
baskets, chairs, dc. It grows in large tufts, 
and vast tracts are covered with it between 
Khairpir and the river.” This kand (Typha 
elephantina, Roxb.) could certainly not have 
been the plant from which canoes were made, 
as hag been suggested by some of the critics. 
For purposes of mere flotation it is used by 


fishermen and others when dried and tied in 


bundles, but the suggestion that the boats 
capable of holding several persons, mentioned 


by Hérodotos, were made of it, is obviously 


4, Tue Inpiaw Reap (Kidapor "tr8unde.) 
It appears to have been calmly accepted by 


as the plant to which we give the name bam- 


boo. So far as I have read their writings, 
excepting the alternatives mentioned below, I 
have not met with any suggestion that this 
identification ig incorrect.* To show in the 
first place that it is so, and secondly to name 
a plant which fulfils the required conditions, 
is however not difficult. 

The foots that the bamboo does not atta 
more than about one-third of the size of the 


| bave been used for the purposes for which the 


Indian reed is said to have been employed, and 
the absence of the larger kinds of bamboo 
from the region of the Lower Indus Valley, all 
combine to prove that the above identification 
of the commentators must be rejected. 


references to the Indian reed are the follow- 


ee kel 





tos’ speaks of the inhabitants of 


of rivers in India, aa fishing from canoes 
formed of canes, which are cut from node to 
node, each segment forming a boat. Pliny" 
gives a similar account, and says that these 





0 eee path. VIL. cap. H. tom. p. 978, line 22 
and lib. XVI. cap. xexvil. boat IL, p- 2, line 32. 
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boats traverse the Akesinds (i.e. Chenib river). 
So. also Diodorus Siculns,* who has written 
to the following effect :—“ Tn Indian the lands 


bordering rivers and marshes yield reeds of | 


prodigious size. It is all that a man can do to 
embrace oné, Canoes are made from them.” 
Kitsins's accgunt, as given by Photios,"° is 
that the Indian reed grows along the course 
of the Indus, and that it is “go thick that two 
men could scarcely encompass its stem with 
their arms, and of a height equal to that of 
a mast of a merchant ship of the heaviest bur- 


den, Some are of a greater size even than this, | 


though some are of less, as might be expected, 
since the mountain it grows on is of vast range. 
The reeds are distinguished by sex, some being 
male and others female. The male reed has 
no pith and is exceedingly strong, but the 
female has a pith.” Tzetzés,"* Theophrastos,™ 
and Stra 
this subject. 






I have in the preceding 


given an account of the hand reed (Typha 


elephantina, Roxb), which has been suggested 


as an alternative with the bamboo by Lassen; | 


bat although, as stated, bundles of its slender 


stalks, when dried, are used for mere purposes | 


of flotation on the Indus, it cannot have been 
made into canoes. 

Statements made by Lassen and Sprengel, 
that the bamboo sometimes has a diameter 
of two feet, are quite incorrect. Nine inches ig 


an extreme and very exceptional limit," and — 


as the larger species of bamboo do not ocenr 
near the Indus, on account of their only 
flourishing in moist tropical climates, we must 
look to some other tree as having furnished, 
When the stem was split, almost ready-made 
boats capable of holding several people, At 
the present day, exeluding timber dug-onts 
made of Dombax, &e., the only trees so 
employed are palms; and among the species go 
osed, namely, the cocoanut, the date-palm, and 
the palmyra (Horassus flabelliformie, Lirm.), 
I should be inclined to give the preference to 
the latter, as it is cultivated in Lower Sind. 


24 inches, or the circumference is, eny, six 
* Bibl., lib, II. § xvil. p. 139. | 
" Conf. pte India’ by J. W.M'Crindle, p. 10. 
" Conf. Ancient India, by J. W. M'Crindle, Ps 10, 
Be as lade, VIL ¥. 720, from third 

A ov of [ranius, 

13 Plant, Hist. ix. 11. ™ hil. xv. 21. 

“ Brandis’ Forest Flora, p. 554, gives for the etema af 


of 





‘* are other anthors who treat of | 





feet at the base; the height is from 40 to 60. 


feet, and in favourable localities, ag in Burma, 
100 feet. Canoes, capable of holding two or 


three people, are made from the stems of this 


palm in many parts of India at the present day. 
It is noteworthy, moreover, that the Sanskrit 


name is T'ripardja, i.e. king of the grasses 


or reeds, from which in all probability the 
Greeks derived the name which they applied 
to it. The Phania daetylifera, or date-palm, 
which is now the common palm in the Indus 
Valley, attains a height of 100 to 120 feet, and 
the trunks of male trees may perhaps be used for 
canoes; but if, as is stated by Brandis," jt was 
only introduced into Sind in the eighth cen- 
tury, it certainly cannot have been the tree 
mentioned by our ancient anthors. 
5. Toe Navritos (NavwAss), 
Cocos nucifera.—The Indian Cocoanut. 
Under the name Nauplios, which Maller 


suggests, as stated by Mr. M'Crindle, is o 


mistake for mpyAws (the Persian ndryil or 
Sanskrit ndrikela), the author of the Periplus,"" 
refers to the cocoanut, while Kosmas™ gives o 
very good description of it, under the name 
aryellia, evidently a transliteration of the 
native name minus the initial n, 
6. Tue Parenox Tren (DdpaBer). 
Fieus religiosa, Linn.—The Pipal, Hin. 

The parébon tree, as described by Ktésing, 
according to Photios,"” was a plant sbont the 
size of the olive, found only in the royal gardens, 


producing neither flower nor fruit, but having — 


merely fifteen roots, which grow down into the 


earth, and are of considerable thickness, the 


very slenderest being as thick as one’s arm. 
If a span’s length of this root be taken it 
attracts to itself all objects brought near it 
(rdvra fAees epds davriv), gold, silver and copper, 
and all things except amber. If, however, a 
cubit's length of it be taken, it attracts lambs 
and birds, and it is, in fact, with this root that 
most kinds of birds are canghit, Should you 


Wish to turn water solid, even a whole gallon 
The diameter of a full-grown tree is from 18 to = 


of it, you have but to throw into it but an 
obol's weight of this root, and the thing is 
fortes Evtz, diameters Varying from. 
4 
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done. Its effect is the same upon wine, which — 


when condensed by it, can be held in your 
hand like a piece of wax, though it melts the 
next day. It is found benelicial in the cure of 
bowel disorders.” 

My reasons, for identifying the above with 
the pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) are as follow :— 


Though of common ‘occurrence in the moist — 


tropical parts of India, it is seldom found 
except where cnliivated in gardens and plan- 
tations in the Patjib and the arid tracta of 
Northern Indias generally, where, as it does not 
flourish, it is probably not often larger than a 
well-grown olive tree. 
spicnous, scarcely exceeding the larger varieties 
of peas in size,so that it might easily have 
been supposed to have had neither flowers nor 
frnit, Its roots sometimes clasp other trees in 
their embrace, and they are generally visible at 
the surface of the ground for some distance 
away from the trunk, There is no limit, 
however, to their number, Being regarded as 
sacred by the Hindus, offerings of various 


emblems and idols are often to be seen placed — 


round the trunk; in some cases ancient stone 
implements and other stones of curious and 


grotesque shapes may be observed thus collected | 
around it. In these facts I would enggest that | 


the myth as to the attractive power of the 


roots, or, as Apollénios has it, the treé itself, | 


for metals and stones, may very probably have 
originated. Its “attractive” power for birds 
and other animals is very readily explained, 
since from the glutinous juice which exndes 
from the stem bird-lime is commonly made; 
and it may be that the “attraction” for metals, 
&c., merely refers to some adhesive substance 

prepared from this jnice. The effects of the 
fresh juice when dropped into water or wine 
might possibly be to thicken them, but perhaps 
not to the extent stated by Ktésins. As to the 
medicinal properties, the seeds are believed 
to be cooling and alterative, and the leaves 
and young shoots are used as a purgative. 

To the above, which constitute strong rea- 
be added, that although at first sight the name 
pipal presents no very close resemblance to 
parébon, still, when written as it is often pro- 
nounced, peepun, the | being replaced by a, it 
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Its small figs are incon- 












is not difficult to eadaaiend how tho sound 


may have suggested to the ear of the Greek 
writer 8 oot binaiion of letters which he re- 
presented by mdpqfar."° 
7. Trees searing Woon (riidd divdpes ri” 
Hypia avrods Gaper eapwde tipi). 
Gossypium indicum, Lam.—Cotton Tree. 
No claim can be made here for originality 
in identifying with cotton the substance men- 
tioned im. the following extracts. It ia an 
identification aboot which commentators are 
agreed. It is only mentioned here on account 
of some special points of interest connected 
with it; but it might have been omitted for 
the same reason that so many other substances 
have been, namely, that their identity is not 
doubtful. 

Hérodotos™ says:—" One sees, besides, wild 

trees which, instead of fruit, carry a species 
of wool more beautiful and better than that of 
the sheep. The Indians dress thomselyes with 
the wool which they collect from these trees.” 
Ktésias, as related by several of his com- 
mentators, refers to the trees in Indin which 
bear wool, 
Arrian, quoting from Nearkhos, also refers 
to this product, which in its woven state, was _ 
new to the Greeks who went to India in the 
army of Alexander. 

A cotton from stones, mentioned by some 
spain inane At mame eatioeo ewe Es: 
I have elsewhere suggested.™ 

The xdprarce mentioned in the Peripiue as an 





kérpisa, 
survives in the modern Hindustint word kapés, 
cotton. 

8. Tue Sirtaxnonsas Tere (Zerrdyopas). 
Schleichera trijuga, Wild, and Bassia. 
latifolia, Roxb. 

In the account of fiserpor, supra, p. SO9E, the 
identification of the sipfakhoras has, by anti- 
cipation, been already suggested. It appears 
to combine the Puidesirdies of two trees 
which are found in the same tract of country. 
The khusum tree (Schleichera trijuga) was 





| probably the tree which yielded the shell-lac, 


o Proediags, Royal Dublin Society, 1698, p. 88. 





ooo 


Jac insects. It may, I think, be accepted os 
ulmost certain that the so-called dried fruits 
were, a5 has been explained, the dried flowers 
of the wahowa, which are at the present time 


largely used as an article of food, and for the | 


extraction of an intoxicating spirit by distilla- 
tion, 
same jungles. 
9. Lrcivm (Atmore), 
Kerberis tinctona, D. C., and B. lycium, 
Royle. 

This substance, which, according to the 
Periplus,” was exported from Barbarikon (i.¢. 
a town on the Indus, m Indo-Skythia), and 
from Barygaza, t.e. Bharoch, was a plant 
whose roots yielded a dye, and the extract a 
medicine. 

It has already been identified, as pointed out 
by Mr. M'Crindle,"* with the rasaut of the 
natives, which is prepared from the two species 
of Berberry named above. The first of them, 
dt. tineforta, is found both im the Himalayns 
and the mountains of Sonthern Indin and 
Ceylon; but the other species is only known 
from the Himalayas.** 

10. Borciium (BaéAAo, OF BBA). 
fialsanodendron mukul, Hooker. Called 
Gigal in Sind, 


It appears to be now generally odmitted | 


that this is the species of tree which yielded the 


gum-resin known to the ancients as bdellinm, | 


and which, according to the author of the 
Periplus, was exported from Barbarikon on 
the Indus, and from Barygaza. 

Dr. Stocks has described the collection of 
Indian /xfeliium as follows™*:—“In Sind the 
giégal is collected in the cold season by making 


incisions With o knife in the tree, and letting | 


the resin fall on the ground. It exudes in 
large tears, soft and opaque, hardens and turns 
brownish black very slowly; a single tree is 
said to yield from one to two pounds weight, 


It is brought to the Adzdrs of Haidaribid and | 


Karachi, where it sells at the rate of four 
shillings for 80lbs. 

The bdellium of Scripture was, it is sup- 
posed, a siliceous mineral allied to onyx. 
es ee ews 
™ Conf. Foreet Flora, by D. Brandis, p. 22. 


™ Conf. Forest Flora, by D. Brandis, p. M4. 
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latter there exudes a gum without the aid of | 


Both trees are found together in the | 
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1]. Perper (Méreps). 
Piper nigrum, Linn.—Black Pepper, (Sansk., 
pippalt), | 
“Mr. M‘Crindle’s note on this subject, when 


referring to the mention of it in the Periz 


is as follows :—“ Kottonarik pepper exported 
in large quantities from Mouziris and Nel- 
kynda; long pepper from Barygaza. Eottonara 
was the name of the district, and Koffonarikon — 
the name of the pepper for which the district — 
wisfamous. Dr. Buchanan identifies Kottonara 
with Kadattanagu, a district in the Calicut 
(Kalikottn) country celebrated for its pepper. 
Dr. Burnell, however, identifies it with Kolatta- 
nila, the district about Tellicherry, which, be 





Rays, 1s the pepper district.” 


Malabar continues to produce the best pep+ 


per in the world; but Sumatra and other 


islands cultivate and export largely. 

The pepper vine is planted near trees which 
it ascends to the height of 20 or 30 feet. The 
ripe, are dried.in the sun; white pepper only 
differs from black by having the outer skin 
removed, for which purpose the berries are 
first macerated. | 

12. MALABATHRUM (MaAafaépor.) 
Cinnamomum famala, Nees, and 
Délchinf,"* Hin. 

The leaves of this tree, which are known to 
the natives of India as tezpét, or more correctly 
fejpdt, appear to be identical with the mala- 
bathrum of the Grecks. It was obtained by the 
Thinai from the Sesatai, and exported to 
India, conveyed down the Ganges to Gangé, 
near its mouth; and it was also brought from 
the interior of India to Mouziris and Nelkynda 
for export. | 

Mr. M'Crindle’ who seems to regard it 
as identical with betel’ (Chavica betel, Mig.), 
(from which, however, it is quite distinct) men- 
tions that according to Ptolemy (vu. ii. 16), 
the best varieties of malabathrum came from 
Kirrbadia—that is to say, Rangpir in Eastern 
of how the malabathrum was prepared by the 
Thinai (Chinese ?), from leaves which were 
used by the Sesatai to wrap up the goods 

| eee ES 


*' [Dilchtnf moana * Chinese Sticks.’'—Ep.] 






has however — tha Leg re VoL . : p. 379, be 
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which they brought to ariees is very curious, 
and must refer to some custom of an Assamese 
tribe, which is still probably capable of eluci- 
dation. At the present day for instance the 
leaves of the (Zingiber? Sp.?) are used in 
Assam to wrap up small parcels as also are 
those of the Sal (Shorea robusta) in the parts 
of India where that tree grows. All the 
indications of position point to the mountainous 


regions included in and surrounding Assam as | 


the home of the malabathrum, and there in fact 
the above-named tree abounds, extending weat- 
wards to the Satlaj, and sparingly to the 
Indus; and eastwards to Burma. It is also 
found in Queensland, Australia. 

13. Toe Kasrion Tree (Kapricr). 
Lawrus (cinnamomum) Sp. (%) Pandanus 
odoratissimua (7) 

Etésias's description of this tree, seco 
to Photios,” is as follows :—" But again ees 








are certain trees in India as tall as the cedar | 
or the cypress, having leaves like those of the 


date palm, only somewhat broader, but having 
no shoots sprouting from the stems, They 


produce o flower like the male laurel, but no— 


fruit. In the Indian language they are called 

pupovda, tc. unguent roses. These trees are 
acarce. There oozes from them an oil which 
is wiped off from the stem with wool, from 
which it is afterwards wrung out and received 
into alabaster boxes of stone.” 

The nature of this tree has been much dis- 
cussed. In some respects the description suits 
the Pandanus, the flowers of which yield, on 
distillation, a fragrant oil which is called 
keurd by the natives, and in these parti- 
calars, especially its palm-like habit, it cor- 

responds least wel] with the characteristics 
of the cinnamon, Mr. M‘Crindle’s argu- 
ments in favour of its identification with the 
latter are of considerable cogency, though 
certainly not conclusive. He saya:—'‘'I have 
little donbt that the Sanskrit karp¥ra, cam 
phor, is substantially the same as the Tami}. 
MalayAlim karuppu (oil of cinnamon), and 


Ktésias’ Eapriov, seeing that it does not seem | 


to have any root in Sanskrit, and that cam- 
phor and cinnamon are nearly related. The 
camphor of commerce is obtained from a 





™ Eel a ibrmig bee aie 
® ‘According to wome authoritios 





| this is only a 


| species of laurel icin PED TERT ‘Wees.).” 


But this tree is not found in India, and itis 
the Greeks. Altogether it may be doubted 
whether a complete solution of the difficulty 
can be obtained. It is probable, however, that 
Ktésins jumbled together the characteristics of 
some species of Laurus with those of the 
screw pine (Pandanus odoratissimus). 

It may be added that in the Chinese work 
entitled Si-yu-ki which was compiled in the 
year 646 A. D. we find the following as given 
in Dr. Bee ee Ge eee 
“The tree from which Kie-pu-lo (karpiira, i.e. 
camphor) is procured is in trunk like the pine 
but different in leaves, lowersand fruit. When 
the tree is first cut down and sappy, it has no 


| amell; but when the wood gets dry it formsinto 


beams and splits; then in the middle is the scent, 
in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called in Chinese Long- 
nao-hiang, ic. the Dragon-brain-scent.” 
14, Cassia (Korvia). 
Laurus cassia,” Roxb,, &c. 

The term Cassia appears to have been ap- 
plied to different substances by the ancients, 
ten varieties are mentioned in the Periplus, 
They were produced chiefly from different 
species of Cinnamomum, but other plants 


| wholly unallied to the laurel family may, it is 


thought by some authors, have contributed 
aromatic substances which were included in 
the same general denomination. As thia sub- 
ject has been dealt with by most commentators, 
more need not be said of it here. 
15. IspicuM (‘Ledude piday). 
Indigofera tinctoria, Linn.—Indigo, Nilint, 
Sansk. Nil, Hin. dc. 

Among the exports from the Skythik port of 

Barbarikon, on one of the mouths of tha 





| Indus, the above substance is enumerated in 


the Periplus, opon which Mr. M*Crindle™ 
remarks :—“ It appears pretty certain that the 
culture of the indigo plant and the prepara- 
tion of the drug have been practised in India 
from a very remote epoch. It has been qnes- 
tioned, indeed, whether the indicum mentioned 
by Pliny (xxxv. 6) was indigo, but, as it would 
seem, without any good reason. He states 
yim for L. tumala, | 

¢ Erythroan Sea, p. 1. 








that it was brought from India, and that | 


when diluted it produced an admirable mis- 
ture of blue and purple colours, The dye was 
introduced into Rome only a little before 
Pliny’s time.” 

It is stated that aa late as the close of the 


16th century it waa not known in Europe what | 


plant produced indigo, althongh its prepa- 
ration at Lisbon was described by Marco Polo. 


important product from Britiah India, but the 
introduction of an artificial indigo renders it 
probable that the trade of the indigo planter 
destined to become extinct ere long, 

16. A Tere saving Bran-tine Pops 

(Acedpor Adrowr fyovr). 
Cassia fistula, Linn. <Amaltids, Hin. 
Suvarna, Sansk. 

According to Strabo," Aristoboulos men- 
tions “a tree, not large, bearing great pods, 
like the bean, ten fingers in length, full of 
honey, and says that those who eat it do not 
easily escape with life.” 

The above description suggests the pods of 
the Costia fistula, which are sometimes two 


feet long. They include, besides the seeds, | 


g sweet mucilaginous pulp, which, however, 
is not poisonous, but is regarded as 4 valuable 
laxative. The seeds may be noxious. Possibly 
the pulp, if taken in quantity, might produce 
17, Nanpos (Ndpacs), 
Nardostachys jatamansi, Jones—Spikenard. 
Sumbul-i-Hiadi, Persi. Rdlehhar, Hind. 
From the Periplus we learn that gangetic 


nard or spikenard was brought down the | 


Ganges to Gangé, near its mouth, and was 
forwarded thence to Mouziris and Nelkynda. 
Spikenard, which was obtained in the regions 


of the upper Indus and in Indo-Skythia, waa | 


forwarded through Ozéné (Ujjain) to Barygaza 
(Bharoch), and was thence exported to Egypt. 

The true origin of this aromatic drug was 
first discovered by Sir W. Jones,"" who waa 
followed in its investigation by Roxburgh 
and Royle." They determined it to be the 


root of a plant named as above, which belongs | 


to the Valerian family. 


mB. xr. 93 de. Res. IT. p. 405, 
we As. 
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It is obtained in the higher regions of the 
Himalayas, and is brought dewn for sale in 
considerable quantities, being much esteemed 
by the people of Oriental nations generall 
on account of its strong fragrance. 

18. THe Porrie FLOwer (“Avéor wopehupotr). 

(rrislea fomentosa, Roxb. The Dhded, Hin, 

Among Photios's extracts from Ktésing™* 





| there oecttrs the followi : Set Wee 
Asis well known, it haa hitherto been a most | e following passage :—“ Near 


the source of the Hyparkhos there grows o 
certain purple flower, which is nsed for dyeing 
purple, and is not inferior to the Greek sort, 
but even imparts a more florid hue.” 

I am inclined to recognize in this desorip- 
tion the flowers of the dided tree (Sanskrit, 
dhétri-pushpika, or agnivéla, iz. flame of 
fire), which was named Grisiea tomentosa by 
Roxburgh.” 

Tt will be seen by reference to any of the 
Indian Floras that the flowers of this wild 
jengle-shrub are largely used as o dye. Thns 
Brandis says that they are collected in the 
North-West, and exported to the Panjib for 
dyeing silks; and Drury, that “in Khindesh, 
where the plant grows abundantly, they form 
a considerable article of commerce inland as 
a dye.” 

Ihave often seen baskets-full of the dried 
flowers exposed for sale at the fairs in ChutiéA 
Nigpiir, together with crude shell-lac, ie. in 
the same general region as that in which the 
Hyparkhos river was probably situated. The 
petals being minnte, it is the coloured sepals 
which actually afford the dye. 

19. Ot oF Besaste (“EAawy onoduivor), 

Sesamum indicum, Linn, Gingely Oil, En i 

Yellu cheddi, tents see ps. 

This is one of the most valuable oil-yielding 
plants in India. Both seeds and oil are still 
largely exported from India, as they were, or 
at any rate the latter was, according to the 
Periplus," from Barygaza (i.0. Bharoch), it 
having been brought there from the region in 
the Narbada valley, then known as Ariakd, 

It is much cultivated in India and Egypt, 
and has found its way even to the Weat Indies. 
The seed contains about forty-five per cent. 
of oil, which is, when carefully extracted, of a 

a 


ma to Brandis the propor in Wood- 


cdia floribunda, Salis, 
Ose, Pipe the Erythraan Sea, by J. W. 
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Tt has a sweet smell, and 
is one of the best substitutes for olive oil. 


jala allow colour. 


20. Eostos (Kéeros). 
Aucklandia costus, Falconer. Sansk., Kushtha. 

According to the author of the Periplus, 
kostos was exported from Barbarikon, at the 
mouth of the Indus, and from Barygaza, it having 
come from Kabul, through Proklais, &c.** 

Much doubt existed as to the identity of 
this drag, till it was ascertained by Dr, 
Falconer to be the root of the above-named 
plant, which belongs to the order Asteracee. 
It inhabits the moist open slopes surrounding 
the valley of Kasmir, at an elevation of 8,000 
or 9,000 feet above sea-level. 

The roots have a strong aromatic pungent 
odour, and are largely employed on account of 
their supposed aphrodisiac properties. 

Considerable quantities, under the name 
pachak, are still exported from Calcntta to 
Chinna—or were some years ago; but it is pos- 
sible the route from Lahore, whence they were 
brought to that port, has now been changed in 
favour of Bombay or Kariichi. {In China it is 
used in the manufacture of incense. Two 


varieties are ee ae by their colours | 


and qualities, 


21. Manixe Tates. 

Bruguiera gymnorkiza, Lam.—Mangroves. 

Kakrd, Beng. 

According to a passage in Antigonos, we 
learn that Megasthenés, in his Indika, mentioned 
that trees grow in the Indian sens, 

These were doubtless mangroves, which 
flourish in Sind, in the estuaries of the Indus, 
as well as on various parts of the coast of the 
peninguls, and the islands of the Bay of Bengal, 
spreading thence to the Northern parts of 
Australia. As is well known, mangroves grow 
below high-water mark, and, with their stems 
supported above ground by numerous roots, 
they present a singular appearanco—one sure 
to attract the attention of European travellers 
in Indin. 

Pliny’s acconnts of marine trees may possibly 
inclnde the mangrove, but they are. somewhat 





» peeve oe Sea, by J. W. M'Crindle, 
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fantastic Agure of the Martikhor: 
in his 


Gaara a oeted ed Beasts, which is need 





vague; they seem to refer rather to the 
appearances presented by different corals and 
alga, 

APPENDIX. 

My attention has been drawn by Professor 
number of the Bainburgh Review on Ariatotle’ ‘3 
History of Animals. Aristotle's history hus 
not been often quoted in this paper, for the 
simple reason that it contains little or nothing 
of importance about Indian animals which is at 
the same-time original. Thestatement of Pliny 
and Athenens, that Alexander sent Indian 
animals to Aristotle, has been rejected as being 
without foundation by Humboldt, Schneider, 
and Grote, With this opinion, which is 
endorsed by the writer of the review, I fully 
agree, on account of the absence of original 
remarks regarding them; but I must take . 
exception to part of what he says about Etésins, 
for althongh he objects to Aristotle's mention 
of him as aman “unworthy of credit” (oie dr 
dfimeros), and as a “manifest liar” (@arpix 
épevepivor), he himself saya that the following, 
together with some of the races of mon men- 
tioned by Ktesias, are “‘ simply creatures of the 

” or “altogether fabulous.” The 
antinala so denominated are the Siléz, 
Dikairon, Martikhora,“” and the Indian asa, 
the origin of the stories reg each of 
which, and their respective identilicatians, I 
ventare to believe I have successfully explained 
in the foregoing pages. His opinion as to the 
identity of tho Krokotlaa agrees, I observe, 
with mine. 

It has occurred to me that the Lewecrocofta 
of Pliny (B. vir. ch. 30) was the Nilgdi (Portaz 
pictus). According to his description it was 





| the size of the wild ass, with the legs of a stag, 


the neck, tail, and breast of a lion, the head of 
a badger, a cloven hoof, the mouth slit up as 
far as the ears, and one continuous bone instead 
of teeth. . The last item I cannot explain; but 


’ the mane and tail of the Nilgéi sufficiently 


resemble those of the lion to have suggested 
the comparison. 

The Hippelaphas of Aristotle has also been 
supposed to bo the Nilgdi by some writers. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY RULERS OF NEPAL. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M-R.A.8., C.LE. 


The inscriptions which give the subject of 


the present paper, consist of fifteen collected by | 


Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, a: < published by 
him and Dr. Bihler in this Journal, Vol. TX. 
p. 163ff, and of one discovered by Mr. Bendall, 
and published by him in this volume, p. 97£. 

The historical results of the former set, have 
been discussed at length by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji in his paper entitled “Some Considera- 
tions on the History of Nepal,” edited by Dr. 
Biller, and published in this Journal, Vol. 
XIIT. p. 4114. These results, however, are, 
unfortanately, vitiated by o radical error; viz, 
the reference of one series of the dates to the 
Vikrama era, instead of to the Gupta era 
nearly four hundred years later." 

This was due, partly to the misinterpretation 
of an important verse in the inseription of 
Jayadéva II. of (Harsha)-Samvat 153; and 
partly to the want of the key-note supplied by 
Mr. Bendall's inscription. And it was, of 


course, the publication of this last inseription | 
that led me to look carefully into the whole | 


matter, and at length to hit upon the fonda- 
mental mistake, without a recognition of which 
it might still be argued that Mr. Bendall’s 
date of 318 for Sivadéva I. and Athsnvarman 
stands alone in belonging to the Gupta era, 
and that, in spite of it, Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji was right in referring the other larger 
dates to the Vikrama era. 

The dates and other important points of the 
sixteen inscriptions in question, arranged in 
proper chronological order, are, in brief, these :— 





—_ PT 


« Ido not think it necessary o n this oorasion to enter 
into a fall discussion of the era 7 by the Guptas. It 
sufficient to any that, in my visite to Malwa in the 
pact part of tho present aud the preceding years, I 
suseesded in obinining some new inscriptions which 
satisfactorily determian the epoch of the era, and shew 
that that part of Albirimi's statement is correct 
us that it ia posterior to the Saka era by two 
teed and Eatog — Whether in pation es at sGryta 
i. a Christian » wo have to Prec 241 or 243 of 
cars, will depend npon ealenlations 
Sake, vo not yot been made. But A Albieief's appancnt 
meaning is that we havo to add 241 of tho Saka years. 
Tuis gives aa tho equation Saka-Sathvat 241+ A.D. 78- 
7m A.D. 319-20 os the epock of the Gupta era; and 
this ie the equation that I shall uso in this paper. —Thare 
is one other point which should be mentioned here. Tt ba 
that none all the pen Go sorehygr anil connected inseriptions 
rire t the Gin nay Bary Fe other 


apocial eu Np or pew waa founded 
by the Guptas. But it ia éon t to call it, for the 
progent at all orents, na ncetofors, § pts era. 


hich | 





A.—Mr, Bendall’s inscription ; ante, p. 97£— 
The charter recorded is issued from the house 


or palace called Minagriha. The inscrip- 
| tionisoncof the Bhaffdraka and Mehérdja, the 


illustrious Sivadéya I., the banner or glory 
of the Lichchhavikula." And it records a 
grant made by him on the advice, or at the 
request," of the Mahisimanta AM4nvarman. 
The Ditaka'is the Suémin Bhégavarman.* The 
date, in namerical symbols here and t 

out the series, is (Gupta)-Samvat 318, + AD. 
319-202, = A.D. 637-38. 

B.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’ 4 inscription 
No. 5; ante, Vol. IX. p. 168f.—The charter is 
issuedfrom Managfiha. Theinseription is 
one of the Bhaffdraka and Mahdrija, the illus- 
trious Sivadéva. 1., the banner of. the Lichcliari- 
kula. It recorded some act, the details of which 


are broken away and lost, done by him, as in 


inscription A., on the advice, or at the request, 
of te Makietrpete ts illustrious A tas a yor- 
man.* The date, and the name of the Ditaka, 
are broken away and lost in line 11f, 
O.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's inscription 
No. 6; ante, Vol. [X, p, 160f,—The charter is 
issued from the house'or palace called K si] a- 
akiitabhavana. The inscription is one 
of the Mahdsameanta, the illustrions A mau var 
man. The Ditaka is the Mah dearva[dandand]- 


| yaka Vikra{ mastna)(?)* The date is (Harsha)- 
| Samrat" 34, + A.D. 606-7, = A.D. 640-41. 


D.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inscription 
No. 7; ante, Vol. LX. p. 170£—The charter is 
issued from Kailisakitabhavana. The 


® Lichehiavikulabtte, L 2, 


ue Mahdsimant-d ds incirminesil vijiipitéaa mayl; 1 

persion wonld asem to be Arhduvarman's sister's 

eon, who is montioned af mer heey dD, balow,—He 
must not be confused with Sivadiva II,'s father-in-law 

es Bbiiga wot Ise who is mentioned oned in invorip, 
W, Gnd woe at Laat a guneration Later. 

Bee note 10 below p.%43,on another point. a 

* As in note 3 above. 

* This is the name aa completed by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji. But, if wo eatin it pl Been we mind he 
peace cen ar koe rete 

Vil na WF, Wiha ihe 
low, more than two hnndred ne 
seon the original Sate of inaeri 

* For the h of ¢ need ‘Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Tadenit's — on ‘Alb epg deen 
Leitag ert sae, ie eg Raat! .) Whether we have to 

or A. ; depend npon calcalations 
which have still to be made. 


later.—I “wal not 
iption. 


inscription is one of the illustrious A msn var- 
man, to whom no formal titles are allotted 
here. It mentions Amiavarman's sister Bhoga- 
dévt, who was the wife of the Mdjaputra 
Sirasina,’ and the mother of the illustrious 
Bhégavarman’ and Bhagyadévi. It records 
certain orders addressed by Ammvarman to 
the officials of the Western province (paichim- 
ddhikarana-vrilti-bhujgah, lines 5-6; and pasclim- 
ddhikerana, 1. 14), in ip oe with three 
liga forme of the god ié jvara or Siva. The 
Daitaka is the Yuvaréja Udaeyddéva The 
date is (Harsha)-Samvat 39, + A.D. 606-7,=— 
A.D. 645-46. 

E.— Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's inseription 
No. 8; ante, Vol. IX. p. 171.—This is not a 
formal charter, issued from any specified place. 
It simply records that, by the favour of the 
illustrious AmSuvarman, a pranili or 
‘eondnit’ was caused to be built by the Vartta’ 
Vibhnvarman, for the increase of his father's 
religions merit, The date is (Harsha)-Samvat 
45 (7), + AD. 606-7, = A.D. 651-52 (?) 

F.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inscription 
No. 9; ante, Vol. 1X. '‘p, 171£—The charter is 
issued from K ailisakGtabhavana (1. 3-4), 
The inscription is one of the illustrious 
Jishnugupta”™ It records that, at the 
request of the Sumanta Chandravarman, a 
tilamaka or water-course, which had been con- 
structed by the Phafjadraka and Maharapdidhi- 
réja, the glorious AthGavarman, was 
made over by Jishnongapta to Chandravarman, 


to be repaired; &c. The Divtake is the Yura-— 


raju, the illustrious Vishyagupta, The date 
is (Harsha)-Samvat 48, + A.D. 606-7, = AD, 
654-55.—Lines 1 and 2 of this inscription 
mention Minagriba,"* and, in connection with it, 





* The original ia somewhat , bat it bas on- 
acebendiy cia the test ebohara. of ‘name; not / ns 
iven by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in bis text and 
ly A pe taiseane Bobet cr Paty 3 of an 
inscription of the Sirasénna aL ke ae Pandit 
en: AS “inden ante, Vol. Mf. Hat very 
the more correct apelling; expecially aa 
finan t inseription mentions the lings named 
Sirabhigtivara. " See note d above, p. 342. 
ie "The dates scom to prevent the identification of this 


with the Ud of the Thikuri family, men- 
er onmed in Sinead _—Ho was a. Lichehha 
this Lie vi Diteks of a charter, we have on 
i parallel to the Thikurt Databs of ny Lichobhavi 
grant, auggested in note 4 above, p. 342. 


dit Bhagwarlal Indragi. lf mits | 





the Bhaftdrakeand Mahdrdja Dhruvadéva, 
but the passage is much mutilated, and does 
not in itself suffice to explain the connection 
between Dhravadéva and Jishpugupta."* 
G.—Pandit Bhagwanial Indraji's inscription 
No. 10; ante, Vol. IX. p. 173£—The charter 
is issued from Keilisakifabhavana 
(Ll. 6), The inscription is one of the illustrious 
Jishgnugupta. The details are much muti- 





lated ; but the subject isa filamaka or _water- 


Mohdedstante, the ‘Mustrious™ .. a dléve. | The 
name of the Dii/ake, and the Site hare peeled 
off and are lost. —Lines 3 and 4 of this inserip- 
tion again mention Mainagfiha, ond, in con- 
nection with it, the Bhaffdraka and Maharaja, 
the illustrious Dhruvadéva, the banner of 


the Lichebhavikula.? Between managriha and 


dita-chifta in line 4, there are four (or perhaps 
five) aksheras which are much damaged, and 
are quite uncertain even in the rubbing; but 
the ha (not Ad) is distinct enongh; and this, 
and the whole construction, shews that we 
have here,—not Miinagrihat, the formal ablative 
of issne,—bat the base Mduagriha, as the first 
member of a compound, ending with sanfati, 
that qualifies éri-Diruvadéva, and means some- 
thing like “who belonged to a lineage which 
had its thoughts Lgeeemrs by residing] at 
Minagriha.” As 1 the connection be- 
tween Dhruvadéva and Jishougupta,—in line 5, 
after iri-Dhruvadéve, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
read purassaré sakala, and interpreted the pass- 
age as shewing that Jishnugupta acknowledged 
Dhrovadéiva as his lord paramount. The in- 





- terpretation is possibly correct ; though the text 


may equally well mean nothing more than a 
courteous reference by Jishipuzupie Ws tne Whoen 





hat the correct form is virtta (with 
aon be nin wer so 


"Tho second symbol is doubtful ee 
S.—I have not sow th anne a of this pint 


4 Other navn in this series of 
es the . 
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position was cqual to hiqgown. But, from the 
rubbing, the proper reading is certainly pwras- 
sara-sakala, in composition. The whol passage, 
in fact, from Minagriha, line 4, down to 
manasa, lines 5-6, is one continuous compound, 
meaning, in the latter part, that Jishnugupta's 
mind had been brought into a state of con- 


tentment by devising the means of freeing 


from calamity all the people headed by Dhruva- 
déva, dc. And the expression Dhruvadéra- 
purassara-sakala-jana is analogous in its purport 
to the sa-uripatér=jjagaté (Aitdéya), “ (for. the 
welfare) of the world (i.e. of all the people), to. 
gether with the king,” of line 2 of inscription 
K. below. 

H.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inscription 
No. 11; ante, Vol. IX. p. 174.—This is not a 
formal charter, issued from any specified place. 
It simply records certain grants made in the 
augmenting victorious reign of the illustrious 
Jishnugupta, The era-date, if any was re. 
corded, is lost with lines 27ff, 

I.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's inscription 
No. 1; ante, Vol. IX. p, 163 f—This furnishes 


the following short genealogy :—Vrishadéva ;— | 


his son Sathkara, with a reference in lines 9 
and 10 to other sons, who, however, are not 
mentioned by name ;—Sathkara’s son, Dharma- 
ditary kingdom (kule-Lram-dgaiam * © * © 
*e e © © réjymh mahat, line 17), and whose 
wife was Rajyavati;—and Dharmadéya's son 
Min a dé va, who was appointed to reign by his 
mother on his father's death, The inscription 


then records that Manadéya made an expedition — 


to the East, and reduced to obedience somo 
“rognish,” jll-behaved, or rebellious Sdmanias 
there, and then went back to the West, where 
also he heard of misdoings on the part of a 
Sémanta. Here, unfortunately, the available 


part of the inscription terminates, the rest | 


being buried underground, The date is (G opt). 
Samvat 386, + A.D, 319-20, = A.D. 705-6. 
J.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji‘’s inscription 
No. 12; anfe, Vol. IX. p. 174 #.—The charter 
is issued from Kaildsakitabhavana. 
The inscription is one of the Paramabhattdraka 
and Mahdrdjddhirdja,the glorious Sivadéva 
nn ae icaliies Ti /un | = 
déva IL. of stort 0 below have met eae ee 


' Sa-ntipatérjjagats Aitdya; 1, 2, 





| 606-7, — A.D. 


TL. Tho Diitaka is the Réjaputra Jayndéva.™® 
| The date is (Harsha)-Sathvat 119, + A.D, 606.7 
| =A.D, 725-26. 


’ 


‘K.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's inscription 
No. 2; ante, Vol, IX. p. 166 £.—This is not o 
formal charter, issued from any specified place. 
It simply records that, by the favour of the 
illustrious ‘king’ Manadéva, a certain 
Juyavarman erected a liiiga named ‘Jayésvara, 
for the welfare of the world, (i.¢. of all the 


| people), together with the king,’” and endowed 


it with a permanent endowment? The date 
is (Gupta)-Satavat 413, + A.D. 319-20, = A.D. 
732-33. 

L.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inseriptior 
No. 13; ante, Vol. IX. p. 176 f.—This insecrip- 
tion is very much damaged." The name of 
the palace whence the charter was issued, is 
lost. And the king's name is legible Jin 
line $; but, as it is preceded by the titles of 
Paramabhatidraka and Mahdrajddhirdja, the 
name was probably that of Sivadéyva II, 
as in inscription J.; and Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji filled up the lacunc in that way. This 
is a Buddhist inscription. The Ditaba is the 
Bhaftdraka, the illustrious, or the 
venerable, Sivaddva. The date is somewhat 
doubtful; but Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji read 
it as (Harsha)-Samvat 148, + A. D. 606-7, = 
A.D, 749-50, with the possibility of the second 
symbol being 2() or 30, instead of 40. 

M.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's inserip- 
tion No. 14; ante, Vol. TX. p. 177f.—All the 
introductory part of this inscription, recording 
the palace whence the charter was issued and 
the name of the king, is broken away and 
lowt. The Diitakea is the Yuvardja Vijayadéva. 
The date is (Hnrsha)-Sathvat 145, 4 A.D, 
7o1-52.—Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, taking Vijayadéva as a “ Vicarious" 
name of Jayadiva IT., allotted the inser 
tion, chiefly on this account, to Sivadéya 
II. As far as the data goes, the inscription 
may be one either of him or of Jayadéva Il. 
But Vijayadéva cannot be a“ Virarions” 
name of Jayadéva I], Occasional instances 
may be cited in which the special terminations 
of names vary; thus the Vasantaséua of his 
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saa GES Ee appear in. line 10, and in 
the Fabtdvali, as Vasantadiva; and Jayadéva 
I. of O. line 8 perhaps appears in the Vowsavali 
as Jayavarman. But even this is rare enough, 
And I cannot call to mind « single instance in 
which (apart from the substitation of birwdas) 
the inscriptions shew any variation in the jirst 
and really distinctive part of a king's name. 
If the present inscription is one of Sivadéva II., 





then Vijayadéva was another son of his; if, as 


seems to me more probable, it is one of Jaya- 
dava IL, then Vijayadéva was his son. 


N.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji's inscription | 


No. 3; ante, Vol. LX. p. 167,—The charter is 
issued from Minagriha, The inscriptionis 
one of the Maharaja, the illustrious V asanta- 
s§na.™ The Di/aka is the Sarvadandandyaka 
and Mahdépratihdra Ravigupta. The date is 
(Gupta)-Satnvat 435, + A.D. 319-20, = A.D. 
754-55, 

O.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inscription 
No. 15; ante, Vol, IX. p. 178f.—This ts not 
s formal charter, issued from any specified 
place. The inscription,—which gives a good 
deal of genealogical information, to be com- 
mented on below,—is one of Jayadéva IL, 
who also had the second name or biruda of 
Parachakrakima. The object of it is to record 
that he caused a silver waterlily to be made, 
for the worship of Siva under the name of 
Pasupati, and that it was worshipped and 
installed by his mother Vatsadévl. The date 
ia (Harsha)-Samvat 153, + A.D. 606-7, = A.D. 
759-60, 

P.—Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inseription 
No. 4; ante, Vol. LX, p. 168,—The commence- 


whgnee the order was issued and the king's 
name, is broken away and lost. The Diitaka 
is the Réjaputra Vikramaséna.”™ The date is 
(Gupta)-Samvat 535, + A.D. 319-20, = A.D. 
854-55. 


The two dates of A. the year 318 for Siva-— 


déva I. and Améuvarman, and ©. the year 34 


for Aménvarman, suffice to shew quite clearly — 


that, here at all eventa, we are dealing with 
two very different series or eras. Acting on 
the identification of Améiuvarman with the 
king of that name who was reigning during, 


™ In 0. line 10, he in called Vasantadéva. 
™ Bee note fiabove, p 

™ gala, Vol. XII. oe: 418 and 422. 

™ See note labore, p. 42. 


| or very shortly before, Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to 


Northern India," which was sbont A.D. 687,— 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji very properly 

referred the dates of (C.) 34, (D.) 39, (E.) 45 
(?), (F.) 48, (J) 119, (L.) 148 (2), (ML) 145, 
and (0.) 153, to the era established by Har- 
shavardhansa of Kanauj, and dating fom 
his secession in A.D. 606 or 607. And, this 
much being proved, it follows that the date of 
(A.) 318 must of necessity be referred to an 
ora commencing just about three hundred years 





before that of Harshavardhana, The era that 
exactly ments the roquizements of the case is the 
Gupta era," commencing in A.D. 319-20; 


- for, (A.) 318 + 319-20, = A.D. 637-38, and (C.) 
‘34 + 606-7, = AD. 640-41, 


There can be no 
doubt that this era was well known in Népfl 
at an early date; for—Chandragupta 
I. married Kumiradévi, the daughter of 
Lichchhavi," or of a Lichehhavi prince ;— 
Népal 4s mentioned, in the Allahibid pillar 
inscription, sa one of the countries conquered 
by Samudragupta;—and the Kahium 
pillar inseription shews that, in Gupta-Satmvat 
141(A4.D, 460-61), Skandagupta's empire 
extended, at any rate, up to the confines of 


| the country, And it is not impossible that the 


Népil Famsivali itself has nnconsciously pre- 
served a reminiscence, not only of the introduc- 
tion of the Gupta era, but of the actual year in 
which it wasintroduced. The earliest king men- 
tioned in it has the curious name of “‘ Bhukta- 
minagata ;" and the duration of his reign is 
givenaseighty-cight years. Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji has pointed out™ that this is not a real 


| name, but is probably a corruption of bAukta 
ment of the inscription, recording the place | i 





snd probably capable of ceiap Giese scl tie 
collation of manuscripts, that it 1s really = oor- 


| raption of Shujyamdna-(upta-varsha, “ the year 


of the Guptas that was being enjoyed, ¢.«. that 
was cuorrent,"—that the eighty-eight years of 
the reign of this “ Bhuktaminagata” point to 
Gupte-Satnvat 88 + A.D. 319-20, = A.D. 407-8, 
when Chandragupta IT, the snocessor of 
Samodragupta, was on the throne, as the time 
when the era was introduced into Népal,— 
and that it is owing to the influence of this 


* ‘The form Lichobhivi « eres | 
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reminiscence, that the seven successors of this 
“ Bhuktaminagata’ all have, in the Vawstvali, 
names ending in gupfa, a termination” which 
does not appear anywhere else in that record. 

As regards the other larger dates of (TL) 
386, (IK.) 413, (N.j 435, and (P.) 535,—all the 
circumstances of the case shewed that they 
were, at any rate, not a continuation of the 
smaller dates belonging to the Harshavardhana 
era. And, after examining the theory of the 
Saka era, commencing A.D. 73, and rejecting 
it on the grounds that even this waa not 
early enough, Pandit Bhagwantlal [ndraji (who 
of course wrote without knowing of Mr. Ben- 
dull’s inscription), finally referred them to the 
Vikrama era commencing B.C. 57. Curiously 
enongh, the Népal Vuwsedealt states that Vikra- 
maditya came to Nepal, and established his 
era there. Bout this occurrence is allotted to 
the time of the predecessor of AmSuvarman ; 
i.#. to the end of the sixth, or the beginning of 
the seventh, century A.D. And Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji has shewn"’ that the statement 
is certainly quite wrong as regards the name 
of the king and the particular era intended, 
aid that what it probably contains is a remi- 
niscence of the conquest of the country by 
Harahavardhana of Kananj, and the adoption of 
jie era as the result. This statement, there- 
fore, can lave influenced him but little, if at 
all, in his assignment of the above-mentioned 
dates to the Vikrama era. 

The real grounds for his doing s0,—grounds 
which, in spite of the existence of the date of 
(Gupta)-Samvat 318 for Sivadéva I. and Am- 
suvarman, still require to be cleared away,—are 
to be found in his erroneous treatment of O. 
the inscription of Jayaddva II. of (Harsha)- 
Samvat 153; No. 15, ante, Vol. LX. p. 1784. 

Starting with a mythological genealogy, this 
inscription carries the-descent from the god 
Brahman (line 3), through Sirya or the Son," 


Mano, Ikshviku, and others, down to Raghu, | 


Aja, and Daéaratha (1. 6.) After Dasaratha 
there were eight kings, in lineal succession 
of sons and sons’ sons, who are passed over 


rn ante, Vol. XIIL. ; “The 


* In accordance with this Farhidvall enters the 
historical Lichchhavis of this Inscription au members of a 
Siryaramn famil 


1” Bat the number waa probably twelve, aa Aifv=dpa- 
[paeetetacie comets aeema to suit best the the metre and ench 

modern Patua in Bihir nte, 
vat on ote 3k —This part of the inscription 
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unnamed; and then there waa the illustrions 


Lichchhavi. Then comes verse.6, which 


records that “even still,” at the time of the 
writing of the inscription, “there exists a family 
which bears the pure second name of Lic h- 
chhavi,"—seachchhah Lichchhavi-ndéma vi(bi)- 
bhrad=aparah caaéah (1, 7), Pandit Bhagwan- 
lil Indraji, in his lithograph, text, and transla- 
tion, gave apard vaiiah,“aonew... rece... 


Peete ceinice 9 which boars the pare mass 


Lichchhavi.” But, on examining his original 


rubbing, I find that the real reading is aparah 


(dima), “another name, a second name ;"—not 
aparé (vamiah), “another race, a new race.” 
This verse, therefore, is of some interest, in 
shewing that,—in addition to the appellation of 


Lichchhavivaméa or Lichchhavikula, the latter 


of which actually occurs in inscriptions A. B. 
and (¥.,—the family had another original name, 
which, however,is not recorded. After Lichchha- 
vi there came some kings, who again are pass- 
ed over unnamed, and the number of whom ia 
illegible™ at the end of line 7 and the beginning 
of line 8; and then the illustrious king 
Supeahne (Il. 8) was born at the city of 
Pushpapura.” After him omitting in the in- 


terim (fo mention the names of) twenty-three 
kings, there was another” king, the famona 
dayadéva L, who is treated by Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji as the first really historical 


member of the family, and the founder of the 
Népil branch ofit," and on the Vikrama-Saiyat 
theory, is placed about A.D. 1. After this 
“victorious” Jayaddva I., and n “omitting 
in the interim (fo mention the as of) eleven 
oar ta ete kings," the inscription gives the 
first ws succession of rimmes that it con- 
tains; viz.—V rishad éva:—his son, Sam. 
karadéva;—his gon, Dharmadéva;— 
his son, Manadéva;—his son, Mahtdé- 

va;—and his son, Vasantadéya. The 
first four of these names have already been 
made known by inscription I, and the sixth, 


in the form of Vasantasina, by ‘inscription N, 


And these six kings plainly belong to the family 


| the genealogy of which forms the subject of all 


SS 

therefore, relates to teoodent 

a poke fo the’ oritte: 
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the preceding part of the inscription, viz. the 
Lichchhavikula. 

Then follows, in lines 10 and 11, the eleventh 
verse, which has been entirely misunderstood by 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, and which has, 
through that misanderstanding, led to the 
erroneous reference of the larger dates of his 
inscriptions to the Vikrama-Samvat. He read 
this verse— 

Asy=intaré=py=U dayadéva iti kshitisaj= 

jatisetrayédaéa [tata}s-cha Nardndradevah 

miin-6unaté nata-samasta-naréodra-madli- 
mala-rajé-nikara-piméuls-pida-pithah || 


and translated—“Afterwards came thirteen — 


(rulers), sprung from king Udayadéva;" 
aud then Naréndradéva, who was prond, 
aud whose footstool was covered with the dust 
from the row of diadems worn by numerous 
prostrated kings.” With the exception that 
the original has pdiienla, not péitiula, the read- 
ing and translation of the second half of the 
verse represent the original correctly. It is the 
first half that has not been properly treated. 
In the firat place, asy=dataré does not mean 
“afterwards,” or “after him.” The literal 
meaning of anfara is ‘an interval’; and in 
anuntaram it helps to make up the equivalent 
of ‘afterwards, only from its meaning in the 
first place “‘no interval after ....+.- . 


But, standing without the negative particle, | 


antara can have no meaning bat that of 
‘interval’; and it is used twice before by the 
composer of this inscription, in lines S and 9, 
distinctly in that sense. Asy=dntaré can only 
mean “in an interval of this"; and, supplying 
vanéasya, from the vaasah of line 7, in apposition 
with arya, we have ‘‘in an interval, vc. at an 
intervening point, of this (lineage that has just 
been detailed)."" The expression plainly in- 
troduces some names in respect of which it 
is intended to be conveyed that they are 
of another family or branch, and that the 


Inst of them comes contemporancously with | 


or immediately after the name of Vasanta- 
déva, the last mentioned of the immediately 
preceding snuecession, and the first comes 





"0 Or, aguin,—" After him {Vasanita Fest 
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of kshilijdj=jdtds cannot be maintained, In 
the two aksharas jjdla, the rabbing shews 
istinctly the double jj, of which, in the litho- 
graph, the lower one is only sketched in 
faintly, as if it were doubtful; but the second 
akshura is aa distinctly ta, not té, aa is 
in fact shewn in the lithograph. There 
is a slight abrasion mark between the tu 
and the following akshara, which doea not 
appear in the lithograph; but the rubbing 
shews most distinctly that this mark ia no 
remnant of a half-obliterated 4, and that the 
stroke for d, for which in fact there is no room, 





never was engraved here, The reading of the 


original, in short, is jdtas, the nominative 
singular,—not jafds, the nominative plural. 


“This is the first objection to the more serious 


error, the introduction of trawddaéa, ‘ thirteen,’ 
immediately after jifas. The second is that, 
of the six following aleharas which are rewl 
s=trayidada [tata], the only parts that can be 
pronounced on with any certainty, ure s, ms 

art of the first, and, at the beginning of line 11, 
a, the third, which is well preserved and un- 
mistakable. The others are hopelessly injured 


‘and unrecognisable; and,—with the exception 


that the first probably had a ¢ below the s; 
and that the second looks more like thi 
(tathd), or dd (tad@), or pS (taps), than yi,—it 
is quite impossible, even from the rubbing, 
to say what they may be. But the culminating 
and final objection to the reading of fruys- 
duéa [{tata]é= cha is, that in the passage, as 
thus read, there is no such word as wyufflya, 
vihdya, hited, or tyaktvd, “ having passed over 


or omitted (fo mention the names of)," which 


we have in lines 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, where, in 
each case, o specified number of kings is 
passed over,—and that the metre does ‘not 
allow of our introducing any such word. 
Tho lacunm at the end of line 10 and the 
beginning of line 11 render it, a5 1 said, im- 


—= SS ae 
king Udayad(ra.” wehave a similar constraction 
in Parackat rabimea if g] nima=tparluetuvitah, iin How 
pr pusligetbe ging perry we 
it a lopt some such 
weeny iti Rahitt4japitianel 





King (and) then (here wea) his #00 Mastodradira:” = 


of i 
. i aa Ary-dn- 
Tat ara 
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may have been. But the whole structure of 
the passage leaves no doubt whatever that the 
original contained nothing but an epithet, or 
perhaps two, of Naréndragéva, and that,—so 
far from thirteen rulers having intervened 
between him and Udayadéva,—he was the son 
of Udayadéva. 

Narendradéva's son was Sivadéva IT. (1, 12), 
who married Vatsadévi, of the family of the 
Maukharis, who abounded in strength of arm,™ 
the daughter of the illustrious Bhégavarman, 
and the daughter of the daughter of “the 
great"*’ Adityaséna, the lord of Magadha 
(1.13). And their son was the Raja, the 
illustrions Jayadéva IT. (1.-i4), also called 
Parachakrakima (1 15), whose wife was 
Rijyamati, of the family of king Bhagadatta or 
of the Bhagadatta kings (1. 16), the danghter of 
Harsha, king of Ganda, Odra, &c., and Kalifga, 
and Késals (1.15). Tho rest of the inscription 
details the beauty of the silver waterlily which 
Jayadéva IT. caused to be made, and how it 
was worshipped and installed by his mother 
Vatsadévi, and then concludes with the date. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s acceptance of 
Udayadéva as the successor of Vasantadéra, 
and insertion of thirteen rulers between him 
and Naréndraddva, led of necessity to the 
reference of the dates for Manadiéva of (1.) 386 
and (K,) 415, and for Vasant dova of (N.) 435, 
to the Vikrama era. It is unnecessary to 
repeat his calcolations in full. But, starting 
with fifteen names between Vasantadéva and 
Sivadéya II., or nineteen from Minadtva to 
Sivadéva Il. (both included), all of which 
denote “ generations of kings, not reigns of 
collaterals,"""—and taking twenty-one years as 
the smallest possible average for these genera- 
tion-reigns,—he found that no era later than 
the Vikrama era would meet the requirements 
of the case, and that that era would meet 
them. For, on the Vikrama-Samvat theory, 
Manadéya's first date represented A.D. 329 .— 
the interval from this to A.D. 759, the date 
of Jayadéva IL, was 490 years ;—and this, 
divided by 19, gave about twenty-two and 


three-quarters years as the average for each | 


generation-reign. This was all right enough 


sok hula drivarmma, ba i 
> Tho orignal has dv ete nis 
position, as in the published text. 





But ok ee “ow a he ‘iuakies froma tbe 
correct point of view; viz. that Udayadéva 
did not come after Vasantadéva, ‘This! frees 
us at once from the n , under which 


| Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji laboured, of forcing 


Vasantadéva and his ancestors back to auch 
early times; and leaves us at liberty to follow 
the analogy of inscription A., and to refer his 
date and Minadéva's to the Gupta era. The 
result is that we have for Mota biet if: 
the date of (N.) A.D. 754-55, just synchronous 
with the dates of perhaps (M.) A.D. 751, ‘ind 
certainly (O.) A.D. 759-60 for JayadévalIL, 
exactly what inscription 0. seeks to convey j— 
and we have for Minadéva, the ther 
of Vasantaséna, the dates of (I,)A.D. 705-6 and 
(K.) A.D. 732-33, just about one ; 

before Jayadéva II.’s father Sivadéva II, 





| for whom we have the dates of (J.) A.D. 


729-26 and probably (L.) A.D. 749-50 (?). 

Here the question naturally suggesta itself,— 
as Udayadéva and his descendants were not 
successors and descendants of Vasantaséna, 
who werethey ? I think the answer is perfectly 
plain,—that they were successors of A m4u- 
varman, and, though not his direct lineal 
descendants, belonged, like him, to the family 


which inthe Vashédvalt is calledthe Thikurt 


family. 

Inscription ©., in fact, furnishes another in- 
stance of the double government of Népiil, to 
which Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has drawn 
attention in the case of Sivadéya I. and Atméu- 
yarman, and which is illustrated in the moat 
pointed way throughout the inscriptions. We 
‘have two separate families, ruling contempo- 
ranconsly and mostly on equal terms, but each 
preserving certain distinctive ch tics 
of itaown. On the one side, we oe the 
Lichechhavikula of the inscriptions, the 
S i ryavamei family of the Vatéevali,— 
issuing its charters from the house or palace 
called Mainagyiha,—and using the Gupte 
era. And on tho other side, we have a family 





the name of which is not given in the 


inscriptions hitherto brought to notice, bnt 
which in the Viniidvali is called the Th A- 
kuri family,—issuing its charters from 


| the house or palace called 1 Kailisak(te- 





* mahatah. 
* ante, Vol. XIIL. p, 426. 


Decemper, 1885.] 
bhavans—and using the Harsha era. 
To the former belong inscriptions A. B. I. K. 
N. and P.; and it was represented in A.D, 637- 


38 by Sivadéva I, (in A.D. 654-55 by | 


Dhruvadéyva),”’ in AD, 705-6 and 732-35 
by Ma nadéva,andin A.D. 754-55by Vo 


gantaséna or Vasantadéva, While to the | 


latter belong inscriptions C. D. E. F. G. H. 
J. L, M. and O.; and it was r 
(637-38),°° 640-41, 645-46, and 651-52 (?) by 
Améuvarman, in A.D, 65455 by Jish- 
nugupta, in A.D, 725-26 and 749-50 (7) by 
Sivadéva IL, and in A.D, 751-52 (P) and 
759-60 by Jayad4va Il. From the fact that 
each of the two families issued its charters 
from a palace, not a town,—and the fact that 
all the inscriptions are either at ‘ Kitmianda’ 
itself, or close in the neighbourhood,—the two 
palaces of Mianagyiha and Kailiasakt- 
tabhavane appear to have been in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other, in different divisions 
of one and the same ancient capital. And,— 
though the inscriptions give no specific informa- 
tion on this point,—from the fact that the 
order of Améuvarman recorded in inscription 
D. is issued to the officials of the western pro- 
vince, and from the way in which, im inscrip- 
tion L., Minadéya is described as marching to 
the east and reducing to obedience the rebellious 


Sdmantas there, and then returning to the — 


west, it seems pretty clear that the Lichchha- 
yikuls or Siryavamii family had the govern- 
ment of the territory to the east of the capital, 
and the Thikuri family of the territory to the 
west of it. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has treated A m- 
éuvarman as if he was at first the feudatory 
of Sivadéval, There is, however, nothing 
in the inscriptions to support this. The inserip- 
tions of Sivadéva I., it is frne, record acts 
that were done by him “ on the advice," or “at 
the request,” of AmSuvarman; but this ex- 
pression, though often used in respect of feuda- 
tories and officials, does not of necessity imply 
any state of subordination. And, whereas 
Sivadévya I. uses in respect of himself only the 
feudatory title of Maharaja, in his own inacrip- 
tions he allots to Améuvarman the equal title 

® Prom Jishrugupta’s inseription F. 

Tee an dns Soce Vol XLVIIE, Proceedings, 


. 2128. | 
Pa anie, Vol. XII. p. 274l.—The syllables efnd aro 
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represented in A.D. — 


of Mahdésdmanta,—not simply Sémanta, as re- 


wanlal Indraji. The co-ordinate nature of the 
two titles is shewn by the Nirmagd plate, 
which couples them both with the names of 
Samudraséna and all his ancestors, And a 
third title, Mahdséuédhipati, seems to have 
denoted equal rank with these two; since 
the Wald clay seal“ of Poshyéga gives him 
the two titles of Mahfrdja and Mahdsind- 
dhipati; and the same two titles are coupled 
in the same way in a fragmentary inscription 
of the Yaudhéya tribe at Bijayagadh.” Siva- 
deva I. and Athiuvarman were only co-ordinate 
feudatories of a paramount sovercign, wis. 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj.—During the time 
when Améuvarman was a Mahdérdjddhi- 
rdja or a paramount sovereign, as recorded 
in inscription F,, the Lichehhavi rulers were 
of course feudatory to him. This was after 
his inscription C, of A.D. 640-41, His other 
two inseriptions D. and E., which give him no 


| titles except that of éri, “ the illustrious, or the 


glorious,” perhaps belong to a transitional 
period, when he hesitated about adopting the 


| paramount title, and yet was unwilling to use 


a feudatory title any longer, He probably 
assumed the paramount rank and title, on the 
death of Harshavardhana, when, os Ma-twan- 
lin tells us,** the kingdom of Kananj fell into a 
state of anarchy, and tho minister Na-fo-ti-a- 
la-na-shun usurped the supreme power. And 
Athinvarman is probably the king of Népal, 
who came with seven thousand horsemen to 
help the Chinese general Wang-hiwen-tse who 
defeated the usurper.—In the time of Dhru- 
vadévaand Jishnugup ta, it is possible 
that the Thikori family may to a certain 
extent have acknowledged the Lichchhayis os 


| superigr to them.—But Sivadéva II. again 


had the paramount title and rank; and the 
Lichchhavis were then, of course, again the 
foudataries of the Thikurt family.—Finally, the 
fact that the Lichchhavi genealogy is given in 
the Thikuri inscription O.,—coupled with the 
use by Jayadéva IL. in this inseription of 
no title but that of Réja (lino 14), with the 
epithet iri, ‘the ilustrious’—may perhaps 


———————oo—S—= 
destroyed, at the end of line 3; bot thore can be no 


doubt as to the of Dr. | 
of them. 

© Noticed af p. 8 above. 

“ ante, Vol. LX. p. 20. 
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indicate that at this latter time the Thikorts | 


again acknowledged a certain amount of su- 
periority on the part of the Lichchhavis. Or 
it may be nothing more than another expression 
of the mutual courtesy of the two families, 


ee 


already exhibited in the inscriptions of Sivadéva 
I, and Jishongupta. 


In conclusion, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 


“Table of the Lichehbavi Kings of "Népal”™ 
requires to be entirely recast, thus :— 


TABLE OF THE EARLY BULERS OF NEPAL. 


Tae LickcHEsviI OF SURYAVAMSI FAMILY 
or MaNaGRIna. 


So0-3.55. 


A. 
corded in the a 


Names not | 
inscription. 








Sivadéva L, Mahd- 


rdja.—A.D. 637. 630-655. 


Dhruvadéva, Mahd- 
nhja—A.D. 654. 
655-680, 


680-70. 
16. Minadéva, son of preced- 
ing.—A.D.705and 732. 


oo 


preceding. —A.D. 754. 
In the Lichchhavi family, the earliest 


name for which we have ag yet a definite | 


date, is that of Sivadéva I, A.D. 637-38. And 
either Sivavriddhivarman, No. 14 in the 
Vawiddvali list of the Stiryavamsi family, or 
Sivavavarman, No. 16 in the same, seems to 
be intended for him. The next name is that 
of Dhruovadérva, A.D. 65455, who is 
not given or represented in the Vawuédvali, 
The connection’ betwoen Sivadéva I, and 


Dhrnvadéva is not ag yet explained. But ' 


| 1. Jayadéva I.—About A.D. 


855-630. | 


115. Dharmadéva, aon of pre- 
ceding.—About A.D. 


17. Mahidéva, son of pre- 
ceding. —About A.D. 


18. “Vasantasina, or Vasanta- 
déva, Mahdrdja, aon of 


THe THAEKURI FAMILY 
oF KRAILASAKUTABRAVANA. 


13. Vrishadéra—About A.D.| Améuvarman, Moahdad- 


wminita, and afterwards 
Mahdrdjddhirdja.—A. 
T). 637, 640, 645, and 
B51 (F) 


eeding.—About A.D. 


Udayadévra—About <A. 
D. 675-700. 


Naréndradéva, son of — 
preceding.—About A. 
D. 700.734 

Sivaddéea IT, ‘Mahdrdja- 
dhirdja, son of pre- 

| ceeding. —A.D, 725 and 


749 (F). 

Jayadéva II * Raja, eon 
of | — A.D, 
761 (F) and 759. 


they probably belonged both to one branch 
of the family; though, from their not being 
mentioned in inscription ©., certainly not 
to the same branch with Vasantaddva and his 
ancestors. Their contemporaries of the Thi- 
kuri family were respectively Athinvarman and 
Jishougapta.—They were followed by another 
branch of the same family introduced (abont 
A.D, 630-655, not A.D. 260) by Vrisha- 
déva, who was the contemporary of Sivadéva 
I, and represented, as far as definite dates yo, 





“ ante, Vol. XIII. p. 427f. 


Decempern, 1885.] 


by Minadévain A.D. 705-6 and 7d2-d3 (not 

A.D. 320 and 356), and by Vasantasctna 

or Vasantadéva in A.D. 754-55 (not A.D. 378). 

The six names from Vrishadéve to Vasantasena 

are given correctly in the Vawddeal:, as Nos. 18 

to 23 of the Siryavaméi family. If inscription 

QO. is to be accepted throughout, this branch of | 
the family was founded by Joyadéva I. 
He is doubtless the person who is intended by 
Jayavarman, No, 3 in the Vaisdvall list of the 
Siiryavamdi family. And, calenlating back 
fifteen gencrations, at the avérage rate of | 
twenty-five years, from Manadéva, whose gene- 
ration ia represented by his recorded dates, we 
have for Jnyadéva I. the date of about A-D. 390 
to 355, not A.D. 1. Butif Vrishadéva was a 
direct linea! descendant of Jayadiva L, it is | 
rather peculiar that the composer of inscription 
O., writing only five generations after him, 
was unable to give the names of the persons, 
only eleven in number, who intervened be- 
fore him and after Jayadéva I.—In the 
Thaikurt family, the carliest name 18 


that of Améuvarman, with the extreme 
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dates of A.D. 637 and G51 (7); and the next 
is that of Jishnugupta; A.D, 654-59, 
Aiinvarman is mentioned in the Vamddvali, 
under exactly the same name, as the founder of 
the Thikuri family ; but Jishnugupta’s name 
is not given or represented, The connection 
between them is not as yet explained.—They 
were followed by Udayadéva (about 
A.D. 675-700, not A.D, 400) and his descend- 


ants, who, from there being no mention of 


Amiuvarman and Jishougepta in inscription 
O., plainly belonged to another branch of the 
family. Udayadéva was contemporancons 
with Dharmadéva of the Lichchhayi family; 
he is not mentioned in the Vamdirali, being 


certainly not the Udayadévavarman, No. 24. 


in the VFusdfealt list of the Sdryavamsi 
family, His son, Naréndradéva, is possibly the 
person intended by Naréndradéva No 7, in 
the Vahidrall list of the Thikuri family. 
His son, Sivadéva II, is not. mentioned in the 
Vauédvali, His son Jayadéva IL. is. possibly 


the person intended by Jayadéva, No. 21 in 


the Vawédvelf list of the Thikurt family. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF THE KOTA BUDDHIST INSCRIP- 
TION OF THE SAMANTA DEVADATTA. 


This inscription has been edited by Dr. Hultasch 
at page 45ff. above. The teading of the date 
given there is—Samrat éardrke (read seamvatsar- | 
daka) 7 Mdgha éudi 6 | ——“ In the (regnal) year, 
in figures, 7; on the 6th day of the bright half 
of MAgha.” 

Even if only because of the peculiar way in 
which, according to this emendation, arka is 
compounded with sarieateara, this is not at alle 
satisfactory rendering of the date, and must 
edition of the inscription, in the Jour, Germ. Or. | 
Boc. Vol. XXXVIII. p. 46f., Dr. Hulizach had 
interpreted the date differently —Samvat 4a Bl 
Migha éudi 6 |; with the suggestion that the #a 
might represent either data, ‘hundreds,’ or the 
numerical symbol for 100, or Saka, the name of 
the era. 

1 now give a lithograph of the date, reduced 
from the lithograph given with Dr. Hultzschs 
original notice, and compared by me with the 

1 Not of the fortnight, but of the month ; and in accord- 
—"' The preceding dark portion, and the following light 








wapAT RUA 


The date is rathera peculiar one, in containing a 
decimal figure combined with a numerical symbol. 
Bat it seemé plain to me that what follows the 
word eamraf, ia a late form of the namerical 
aymbol for 100, followed again by the decimal 
ollowed by a third sign, it must be one of the 
tens, nota unit. Moreover, in the symbol for 4, 
the upward stroke in the left lower corner is 
not joined to the cross-stroke (thus forming a 
loop), as itis here. It is plainly a form of the 
symbol for 70. The third sign is not straight 
enough to be the decimal figure 1; it is plainly 
the symbol for 9, After iu di we have evidently 


- g late form of the symbol for 20,—not the decimal 


Gigure 6, with a half mark of punctuation after it. 


Migha éu di 20,—" The year 800 (and) 70 (and) 
9; (the month) Magha; the bright fortnight; the 


| the day? 20.” 


My read of the date is Samrat 800709 


ual 
a = «8 


iG 


952 





The era is not specified ; but, from the locality of 
the inscription, it must be the era of the MAlava 
tribe or kings, i.e, the Vikrama era, The date, 
accordingly, is A.D. 822-23. J. F. Pueer. 





THE CHANDEAGUPTA AND VIERAMADITYA 
OF THE 

UDAYAGIRI AMEITA CAVE INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription, published by me in this Journal, 
Vol. XLII. p. 185, is dated (Vikrama)-Samvat 
1093 (A.D. 1096-37), The object of it is to 
record the visit of a pilgrim named Kanha to the 
eave. But the really interesting part of the record 
is the statement, in lines 5 to 8, that the cave was 
mide by Chandragupta, and that the reign 
of Vikrawiditya came after that event. 

I quoted this as apparently a record of tradition 
of the eleventh century A.D.—to be taken for 
what it may be worth—to the effect that the 
reign of the Vikramidityu, after whom the Vikrama 
cra was named, wasat least subsequent to the time 
of Chandragupta II. of the Early Gupta dynasty. 

At page 6l above, Dr, Burgess haa suggested 


king Chandragupta, of the fourth century B.C., and 
a Vikramiditya who is given as his son by one of 
the Mackenzie palm-leaf Telugu MSS. at Madras. 


But,—judging by the lista in the Vishew and 


ether Purdnas (seo Hall's edition of Wilson's 
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translation of the Vishnu-Purdna, Vol. IV. 
pp. 186-190 and notes},—no euch person waa 


known of in Northern India. And there is nothing 
whatever to connect Chandragupta, the Maurya, 
with the Udayagiri hill. On the other hand, 
there are two inscriptions in other caves on the 
hill, which mention a name that is unmistal 
that of Chandragupta II. of the Early Gupta 
dynasty ;—one of them recording that he actually 
came in person to the hill; on which occasion 
the “Tawa Cave" was excavated by the order of 
his minister Virasina, otherwise called Siba, who 
accompanied him. 

As regards the age of the “Amrita Cave,"— 
there is no inscription to shew the period to which 
it must be allotted. But General Cunningham?! 





_ is of opinion,—from the more copious decoration 


of the pillars, and their new style,—that it is the 
latest of all the Udayngiri caves. At any rate, 
therefore, it is not earlier than the “ Tiwa Cave.” 

It is possible that the mention of the name 
of Vikraméditya, is due to nothing but a dim 


knowledge of the fact that this was o title" of 
that the statement refers to the great Maurya | 


ndragupta Il But,—whatever opinion may 
be held aa to the identity of this Vikramiditya,— 
all the circumstances of the case render it beyond 
a doubt that the Chandragupta who is referred 
tois Chandragupta II. of the Early Gupta 
dynasty. J. F. Fuser, 





BOOE NOTICES, 


4 Seconp Rerort or Orerations o Seance or Saws. 
KkiT M53. it Te Bowpar Crecue.? By Professor 


P. Persson. Extra Nomber of the Jour, Bo. Br. | are particularly valuable. Ib is very 


K. da, Soc., 1B, pp. 183, @, 


Dr, Peterson's Second Report follows the First 
after a reasonable interval, and is like the latter 
replete with matter both interesting and cal. 
culated to advance our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature. Though Dr. Peterson spent the autumn 
vacation of the year under report, 1883.84, 
on leave in Europe, he nevertheless found time 
to pay at Christmas a visit to the famous library 
of the Mah4rija of Alwar—a fact which speaks 
highly for his energy and his zeal in the good 
cause, His trouble has been rewarded by a num. 
ber of important discoveries, The list of Vedio 
works in the Alwar collection, given at pp. 167. 


183, as well as the remarks in the body of the | 


Report, show that the fame of the library has not 
beon exaggerated, and that the. MahirAja really 


possesses a considerable number of rare books, — 


4 Geoy.te Seotenon, the ciiie eoton, ths lesan ct 
aie, (oT ut % 6 Liver i,» 
which are given at p. 65, above, 





Among the MSS, referring to the Rigeéda those 
containing the sacred booka of the Sinkhiyanas 


that, as Dr. Peterson contends (pp. +7) the MSS, 
of the Samhitd contain the text which the 
Sinkbiyanas at present study. Whether it is 
the same as that to which their old Siitras refer 


is another question altogether and very doubtful. 


Copies of the Haushitakibrdhmanabhdshya by 
Vindyaka, which in the list stands erroneously 
as No. 36 under the heading Aivaléyana.Sdkhi, 
as well as of the fragments of Varadatta’s and 
ought to be procured for the Government collec. 
cripts of the Brdhmanabhdshya and n but 
the text of the Srautasdtras (NArfyana’s com- 
good old copy in the Collection of 1879-80), It 


Galjtadipikd (No. 35, p. 168) copied. The question 


December, 1885.) 





ca aka Galilan desatvae Tacks aiken kaa ak 


has received hitherto; the old copy of the Dipikd, 
bought in 1879-80, is defective. Dr. Peterson is 
right in declaring (p. 8) the Sudaréanasayihitd 
(p. 167, No.7) un erroneous entry. The MS. un- 


doubtedly contains Sudarsanirya’s commentary on | 


the Apastamiiya- Grihyatantra. The book is com- 
mon in Southern India, and ia represented in 
Dr. Burnell’s collection, lately purchased by the 


India Office. An examination of it, which my | 


pupil, Mr. Winternitz, has made, shows that it 
is partly based on Haradatta’s Andkuld-Vritti 
(Elphinstone College Collection of 1567-68), 
referring to the esme work. The discovery of a 
new MS. of Dyi Dvivdda’s Nitimanjart (pp. 8 and 
102-103) which gives the date of the author, is 
extremely interesting. As Dyi Dvivida wrote in 
Barnvat 1110, he preceded S&yaniichirya pro- 
bably by 300 years, and it is evident that the 


Istter author must have copied from him or that | 


both have drawn on a common older source. 
Dr. Peterson's hope (p. 9) that the second Alwar 
MS. of the Black-Yajurréda-Samhifd may contain 
the Atréyt-Sakhd, will, I fear, prove deceptive. 
For the published edition of the Tuaittiriya text 
shows also the division into Kiindas and Prapl- 
thakas; and the number of the Prapfithakas in 
the complete Kindas agrees exactly with the 
latter. Among the worka belonging to the Whits- 
Yajurvéda No. 63, the Maunasiitra deserves to 
be examined. No. 115, said to contain the Grih- 
yastitrabhdshyamantrah (?) by Dévamisra is, I 
suspect,a Bhishya on the mantras of the Pdra- 
ekaragrihyaeitra. If so, it ought to be copied 
for Government aa the similar work of Mouriri- 
midra No. 2 of 1872-73, is defective. The collec- 
tion of the Atharea-MSS. includes, besides the 
Vaitdnabhdshya, noticed by Dr. Peterson, two 
very rare works, the Prdtifdkhysbhdshya, Nos. 
16-17, the only known copy of which is in the 
Chambers Collection at Berlin, and the Saihitd- 


vidhiviverana (No. 31), a commentary on a portion — 
yastitra. The only known | 
lovernment 


of the Kawithagrih 
eopy of this Vritti is im the Bombay G 
Collection of 1870, 
From the discussion of the Vedic MSS. Dr. 





Peterson turns (pp. 10-21) to en analysis of ! 


some books connected with the Kdeyaprakdéa, 
which he found in Alwar and Jeypur libraries. 


The first work noticed ia Vidy&bhishana’s Sdhi- 


tyakaumudt which some historical 


interest, as it makes mention in the mangala of | 


the Vaishnava sectarian Chaitanya (circiter. 1455 
A. D.) who according to the commentary, the 


Krishndnandiné(, was the author's "moat beloved | 


teacher,” and of the conversion of i. @. 
Pratdparudra of Utkala (not Atksls, as the 


conta a '8) oc Gtluea by Giaieyaall The 
pec reanunere eed Sel ce ergo 
hebtaoribeinta nat icdtrmi hs with 


also in m commentary of the Kavyaprakdsa, 
Jaynrima’s Tilaka (pp. 21 and 107), but ia rejec- 
ted as improbable. Dr. Peterson, though very 
naturally gratified by the discovery that thé 
learned in India, too, have doubted the unity of 


: ning which I attributed in my review 
of hia Fisat apart 65’ the’ vacae'@iy''dong-aldeg? 
vidushdi vibhinad ete., is correct, and expresses 
his approval of the view of Jayanta, who ex- 

the Kdryoprakdéa in 1204 AD. and 
ascribes both the Kdrikds and their commen- 





tery to one author (p. 20). Under theese circum. 


stances I will not quarrel with Dr. Peterson for 
ain note tp: 16) on my explanation of the passage 

haw ete, though I see nu reason for 
retracting my former remarks. In connexion with 
“some of Mammata's Kiirikis are found in Bha- 
Vidyaébhdshana’s story. Two other works, Ru- 
chaka’s Kdvyaprokdéasamktets and Ratnakantha’s 
Sdrasamuchchayattkd, a novelty, are used in order 
to settle Mammata’s date, which in fixed in the 
firat half of the twelfth century, A note of the 
end of the Samkéla calls this work kriff rdjdna- 
kamammatdlakaruchakdndm ; and the somewhat 
a colophon of the first Ullisa speaks of 








ao4 
homonymous authors, either of whom is credited 
with an Alavikdravarvasva, as well as the 
discovery that Alaka completed the Kdvyapraktéa 
and commented onan Alaniwtdrasarvasva, make 
Dr. Peterson's inferences very tempting. If I, 
nevertheless, hesitate to accept them without 


reserve, it is:—1, because, as far as I remember, | 


the Sanhkéfa is, according to the Kaémirian 
Pandits and MSS. No. 247 of the Deccan College 
Collection of 1875.76, the independent work of 
Ruchaka ;—2, because the substitution of Ruchaka 
for Ruyyaka is not easily explicable either 
on phonetic or paleographic grounds;—and 3, 
because Alaikdrasarrasa is a not uncommon 
title for works on poetics, A full solution of 
these difficulties is easily possible, if Dr. Peterson 
will compare the Deccan College MS., and will 
look ont the quotations from Ruchaka’s work 
in the Bombay copies of Ruyyaka's Sarvasea. 

In spite of these objections to detaila, I agree 
with Dr. Peterson with respect to Mammata's age. 
I do not think that he can have written, aa I for- 


merly supposed, as late as the 13th century. For 


a note ina Jaina Prabandha and a renewed exa-. 
mination of my acquisitions of 1873.74 have 


taught me that Sdmésvara, the conri-poct and | 


Purdhita of Viradhavala and Visaladéva of Dholké 
wrote 4 commentary on the Kdryaprakdda, and 
that a copy of his work is found in No, 66 of the 


Decean College Collection of 1873-74. Ite full | 


title 1a Bhatta-Sométcara-virachita- Kdeyddaréa. 
Kiivyaproakdiasamkedla, If a Gujariti poet of the 
first half of the thirteenth century thought it 
worth his while to explain the work of a Kajm!- 
rian, the lntter cannot be placed later than the 
twelfth century, 

To the following remarks on some other works 
found in Alwar libraries (pp. 22-23), chief among 
which ia “the Golidhyiya of an natronomical 
Siddhinta which professes to be a part of the 
missing and long-sought-for Rémaka.Siddhdnta” 
I must add that the extracts at p. 110 do not 
bear out the aagertion made. Portions of the 
genuine Hémaka.Siddhdnta, as well ag of the 
equally important Visishtha-Siddhdnta are, I 
think, contained in No. 34 of the Deccan College 
Collection of 1870, No, 78 of 1868-69 and Nos. 
35-36 of 1870. All these MSS., as well aa Dr. 
Peterson's new one, dught to be examined by a 
competent astronomer like Dr. Thibaut. 

Next Dr. Peterson proceeds to an analysis of 
two new works, cursorily noticed in the Firat 
Report,——Dimédaragupta's Sambhalimata, pp. 
23-33, and Simadéva'a Yadastilaka, pp. 34-49, 
The former is an early specimen of Indian porno. 
Kshéméndra's Samayamdiritd. Though, like the 
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latter, it is written with considerable verve, ite 


contents doom it to neglect. The chief value of 
the find will probably be that it teachea ua whut 
Kalhana, (| Rujatarangini, vi 495) means, when 


he calls the poet Damidaragupta, whom JiyApida 


made his minister, kuffinimatakdrinam. The 


Yasastilaka, which turns out to have been written 


in 959 A.D. (not in 825, as the First Report 
asserted) and to be mot a historical poem, bat an 
ordinary Jaina romance, written in order to in- 
culeate the doctrines of the sect, possesses yet 


some interest on account of its numerous quota- 
tions from Kivyas and Sistrags. Very important 


ia the mention of the poet RaAjni#khara along 


with Kilidisa and Maghs. Rijadékhara's time 
is now pretty well defined by his quoting dnanda- 
tardhana, circiter 850 AD, and by his being 
quoted in Sémadéva's work. Professor Bhéindir- 
kar’s note on the kings mentioned in the colophon 
of the Yuéastilaka, pp. 47-49, is carefully done 


and exhaustive. 


The remaining portion of the Report ia taken 
up with notices of some books purchased during 
the year 1883-34. The discovery of a Viramitré. 
deya (pp. 49-57) which differs from the well. 
known bulky volumes on Achfira and Vyavahira 
and is simply a commentary on Yajieralkya, 
possesses considerable importance for the practi. 
cal lawyer, because Mitramigra is one of the 
authorities recognised by the law courts, For the 
history of YAjiiavalkya’s text, its value, I fear, 


"will be small, because its date is very late. Copies 


of Visvardpa’s Vdrttika and Dévabidha's Vritti 
would be more welcome, Historically interesti 

ia the new volume of elegant extracts, the Hari. 
hirdvali, from which Dr. Peterson adducea (pp. 


| 57-64,) numerous valuable details. 1 can notice 


here only one point. If RijséGkhara did write a 
Bhijaprabandha (pp. 69-60), ite hero cannot be 
the famous Pranuira Bhoja of Dhar, who certainly 
did not begin to reign in 946 A.'D., as his ingerip- 
Hons and his Karana are dated from 60-80 years 
later. I will add that Dr. Peteraon can render a 
very great service to his collegrues, if he will see 
that all the Sanskrit anthologies are printed. The 
owner of the Nirnayasigar Press will probably 
undertake what cannot be included in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. | 
In Jfiinavimala's commentary on Mahtdvara’s 
Sabdabhédaprakéa (No. 100, pp 64-65) Dr. 
Peterson has found the exeeedingly important 
the words siddhir anukédndd riJMéh, Thin dis. 
covery settles, indeed, the question, if an Aindrs 
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The remarka on the valte of Vatsylyana’s 
Kiimatdstra are very true. The earliest pocta 
whose works we possess, seem to have carefully 


studied it and to have used its rules for their 


compositions. The best cammentary on Vitsyi- 
yana is, a5 the English translation (printed by 
the Hindoo Edmashistra Society, London, 1853, 
for private circulation) states, the Jayamaigala- 


Vrilti, written in the 13th century. I regret that — 


I cannot “forgive” Dr. Peterson’s suggestion 
that the Hindus derived their Kimaddistra from 
the Ionian Greeks, Many passages in Vedic 
Jiterature and in the Boddhist Vinaya make it 
perfectly believable that this “science” ia of true 
Indian growth. 

The last twenty pages refer to Jaina and 


especially to Digambara works. Vasunandin's | 


Achdravritti, the futtoirthovydkhydndlankdra, the 


Shatprdbhritakd with a commentary, and Mérn. | 


tunga's Prabandhachintdmani are very valuable 
acquisitions. It may be noted that two copies of 
the text of the first work are found in the Collec- 


tion of 1575-76; Nos. 655-57, and that the usual | 


title of the book is Miildchdra. Mérutunga's 
Prabandhachintimani is included in the Collection 
of 15;3-74 Dr. Peterson's remarks on these and 
other Juina works are most instructive and the 
extracta in the Appendix judiciously selected, 
One might, however, have wished to learn some. 
thing definite about Samantabhadra’s Prikrit 


Dizambara Brihotkalpabidehya, In 1876 Pandita 
Phatehlil and ChimarlAl protested that the Bri- 
hatalpastira was a Svétambara forgery (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 29). What proofs are there 
that the MS. found is a Digambara book? It is 
also a matter of deep regret to me to see the 
discussion on the Jainéadrarydéarana (pp. 67-74) 
disgured by an unnecessarily bitter ottack on 
Dr. Kielborn. Dr. Kielhorn’s identification of ita 
reputed anthor Pijyaplda with the Tirthamkara 
Vardhamina is no doubt erroneous. «But there 
Ia no need to represent his view, which was a 


very natura] inference from the few facta known to_ 


him, ag adire offence, Dr, Peterson's remarks, 
the correctness of which ia disputed by Mr. 
Pathak, and seems by no means certain, show 
that the questions of Pajyapdda’s identity and 
age are surrounded with very great difficultica, I 
am at present not prepared to give a definite 
opinion on the disputed points, whether Pijya- 
pida’s other and real name was Déranandin or 
Gunanandin, whether the Pofichorasiuka | 
to Srutakiriti or to Dévanandin, and whether 
Pajyapada lived in the fifth century A.D. or in 
the seventh. But I must call attention to one 
fact, vs, that Pajyapdda is doubtlessly a birwda 


BOOK NOTICES. 
oS —————E>—E>O 


or honorific epithet, not the real name of a Yati- 
Though it may have been customary to designate 
Dévanandin or Gunanundin by this term, just o- 
it is usual to call Kumarilabhatta, BhattapAdah, 
yet there must have been many Jaina Pijyapidas, 
just as there are many Bhattas. Hence the utmost 


caution is necessary in using ingeriptinns or 


passages from books which mention a Pajyapdda 
for fixing the date of the Pajyapida. 

Tn conclusion, IT can only congratulate Dr. 
Peterson on the resulta of his work in 1883-84, 
and express the hope that the Third Report will | 
make o# acquainted with a still greater number 
of Ratnas, und will show a still more rigorous 
exclusion of all works of doubtful ralne from the 
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Rvponr OREN LE, pir. 216 an! eiii.—Part Ii. Nata. 
ral Sohemmens, Banoo P. 4, Bost, pp. 100 onl 2evi, 
With ! af the Special Centenary Mettiny, 


“ag 


of arduous and unremitting Iabour, und the 


time has now arrived for a review of the 
_- progress made and of the services rendered to the 


cause of literatare and science by the Asiatic 


it | Society of Bengal mice fis fodadetnn’” "Sua 
grammar, No. 93 of his list, and about the | Bengal Suck 


are the opening worda of the valuable volume 
before us, a volume which we owe to the united 
labours of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, Dr. A. P. 
Rudolf Hoernle,and Mr. P.N. Bose, and which 
will be received with gratitude by all who take an 
interest in India and in Oriental studies generally, 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal may indced be 


of its foundation ; and its centenary festival could 
not have been celebrated in a more fitting manner 
than by placing before the world a record of the 
names and labours of its distinguished members, 
who—few of them trained to be scholars or Orien. 
talists by profession—have opened up new fields of 
inquiry, have made discoveries which must ever 
and have laid the foundations of many branches 
of study, which, thanks to their genins and pains. 
more practical reason why such a record, as has 
now been presented to us, should have been 
Proceedings of the Society fill, we are told, no less 
than 103 volumes, “'These 103 volumes repre. 
sent, roughly speaking, a total of 50,000 pages of 
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closely printed matter, replete with innumerable 
essays, papers, monographs, and motes of great 
interest.” By most men these volumes can be 
consulted only in one of our large public libraries ; 
anda acholar interested in any particular subject 
in coins or inscriptions, language or literature, 
manners or religion, geology or geography, ke 

even when within reach of one of the centres of 
learning, has had tosearch through many volumes 
in order to ascertain what, or where, or whether 
anything had been written on it in this Society's 
journals. Such searca, if not rendered altogether 
unnecessary, has now been at least greatly faoci- 
litated by this Centenary Review. 

As has been suggested above, the Review con- 
sista of three parts. In the first part Dr. Rajen- 
dralal Mitra has aketched what may be called the 
outward history of the Society; how it was 
founded by Sir W. Jones; what rulea were made 
from time to time regarding the election of mem. 
bers, their contributions, meetings, &c.; how the 
Society acquired a house of its own, and founded 
and extended ita library ; what gifts were made to 
it of coins, Inscriptions and other objects of inter- 


est; how it created the finest Museum in India, | 


undertook the completion of a series of valuable 
works, the printed shaeta of which had been 
directed by Government “to be sold as waste 
paper,” gave ita liberal assistance to Oriental pub- 
lications of all kind, and particularly established 
and successfully carried on the Bibliotheca Indica, 
&e. Towards the end Dr, R. Mitra has given 
brief personal notices of some of the most renown- 
ed scholars with whom the fame of the Society 
is intimately associated, of Sir W. Jones, F. H, 


Colebrooke, Sir Charles Wilkins, H. H. Wilson, | 


James Prinsep, B. H. Hodgson, and others; and in 
four appendices he has added a statement showing 
the number of members from time to time, a list 
of the officers of the Society from 1734 to 1833, a 
list of the books published directly or indirectly by 
the Society, and finally a valuable alphabetical 
index of the papers and contributions to the Asiatic 
Researches and the Journal and Proceedings of 
The literary work done by members of the Society 
or under its auspices has been more fully detailed 
in the second and third parts of the Review, tho 
former composed by Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle and 
the latter by Mr. P. N. Bose. Dr. Hoernle has 
arranged the matter which fell to his share under 
the heada of _ Antiquities, Coins, Anci mt Indian 
History, Languages. and Fy terature ; 


and Mr, Bows han désoribed the achievements in | 


Mathematical and Physical Science, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Geography, Ethnology, and 


Chemistry, Under similar headings both scholars | 





have appended to their own secacih ad Satake 
of what has been done, nos 
of all the papers in the Bociety’s publication 

arranged in the order in which they bavk boat 





published, —indices which will prove of very 


great value to future inquirers. That both Dr. 
Hoernle and Mr, Bose have had to go through 
an immense amount of reading is evident from 
the innumerable references which are crowded 
together in the pages of their reviews. It is 
equally certain that whot they have done has 
been a labour of love to themselves, and that 
they will earn the gratitude of many scholara 


| for what they have #0 successfully accomplished. 


Where three men hare done #0 much to insure 
our grateful acknowledgment of their services, 
it would seem invidious to single out one of them 
for particular praise. But there can be no doubt 
that, of the scholara named, it is Dr. Hoernle, 
whose task has been the most laborious; just sa 


itis his share of the work which will prove of the 


greateat interest to most readera of the Indian 
Antiquary. The great discoveries which form 
the foundation of our knowledge of the history 
of Ancient India, the decipherment of the Indian 
alphabets which will ever render jllustrions the 
names of men such as James Prinsep and 
Alexander Cunningham, and the researches of 
Prinsep, Thomas, and others, into the coinages 


of various Indian dynasties, were indeed sure to 
| prove attractive themes to a scholar who com- 
 bines accuracy in details with a wide range of 


reading; and the account which he has given of 
them will in turn be regarded as perhaps the 
most attractive portion of this Centenary Reriew. 
That opinions should differ regarding some of the 
statements made by Dr. Hoernle, and the views 
suggested by him, is only natural, when we re- 
member how fragmentary is our knowledge of 
the history of India, and how often new dis. 
coveries foree us to cast aside what were before 
aceepted facts, Itis true that some scholars do 
consider A.D, pabrbsvierges tas: oy 
era, and that some do place the aecessic 
Kanishka A.D. 78; thingh sa geen ae 
nation of all the evidence available would appear 
to prove that the Gupta era really commenced 
A.D. 319, and that Kanishka must have reigned 





long after the date assigned to him. But such and 


similar details in no wise detract from the value of 
the work before us; and the writer of thia notice 
feela sure that all readers will join him in thank- 
ing both those who designed, and those who were 
directly instramental in bringing about the publi. 
cation of the Centenary Review of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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Basrakoh; see Tihkin.... hve « Sif 
‘Batmilun, derivation of then name.. 7 
bdellion of the Greeks is the tree that yield 


giyal, ‘fragrant gum resin’... vee 
beea; see honey.....0...000 vs oe SOEE 
Béhayfind, medinval name of Byial, ¢. +. to» 8 
Béinayouron of Ptolemy, identified with Wai- 

rigarh in the Chindé District. -» 202 
Benares District inscription .....0......0000080-s 130f 
Hendigéel or Heedigere plates of Krishna, of 

Saka-Sarhvat 1170; edited .. » Cf 


Bengal Asiatic Society, notice of the Cente. 
nury Review of the . 
Bengal, Bibir, ind Andh empize, “division of 


. o55f 


the, in the tenth and eleventh centuries .. 
ee 162i ;— 
antes on the Séna kings of... so LBS | 
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1968 





. 16if 





Bhdgavata-Purdna ; a note as to its date, 


1830 ;—a copy of the whole of it, made by 
Vidyipati, is ecg Cree tate his 


descendants ... . 189 
Bhdgavatas in ee ‘fiche “Maric 
Country . 74 
Bhapavaipuna: tame, in = Cnieat tadia a resi- 
dence of Vikpatirdja of Dhird . <a 
bhaitra is a corruption of sae sohiiea,*3 rt 
raft" . =» 250 
Bhambhigiri, the lord ohn wis  owertrowil re 
| Bieta TD, ia see nescesevence'ves one canueiaereiass . #14 
| Bharatpur State ineceiptions ikhdin db dery aetae abe Sif 


Bharaut ('‘ Bharhut") gg iencciption of 
Dhanabhati ; edited .. .« [38f 

Bhatirka, of Valabhi, ‘fought eit! ithe 
Maitrakna... 


2 ee eee eae man 


bhatidrikd, a title of the picdoal Durga .. 159 
Bhatiderai, « goddess (probably Durgé) at 
Djjayint veces seesee ices . 19 
Bhaumayantras ; description ee one es 
Malwa .......0. ow» 235f 
| Bhéyidéva, Dandandyaka “Tardal foscription 
of ; edited... Pe rrr a 14 


Bhimarathi, a river paler: near Belesuin. 74 
Bhija of Dhiri; Bie wrote at Avanti in 

hia time... tee coeacstee! OOF 
Bhijaof Ecnani, natal e on 1 the history of... 99, 102 
Bhija, a king who preceded Chandradéva of 


Kanay) .. . 99, 102 
| Bhija IT. (Sildbara of ‘Klip overthrown 

by Singhana II. . oot eoe one 314 
Bhéjpurt, a dialect on Bihar. reve 208 
Bbhihir race, according to tradition, included 

the Pila kings af Bengal ... rehone or 101 
BhQpdla, the proper name of a King ( 

Mahipdla of Bengal) ......... 


Bih4r, Moiory etiae Fae 1640 -— 
notes on the Séna kimga of......cccccecessece 18S 

Bihtet Language, Grammar of, 208 -—dialecte 
one nm 7 209 
Bianca hear ‘Bylind. a reference to ia 
_Beriptions at thia hill-fort... sebdireedtie Ce 


biscodra ; see bishkhuprd 
Bishbaligh visited by Ch'a ang Chan... + a 
biskhuprd, ancient Greek notices of the . wus . BOE 


boats made out of bela ial tress), Greek 
accounta of .. a8 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asintio Society's 
plates of Silidityn I; edited ...cs.ssssese a 
Boram, a god of the Bhitlyis (Aborigines) ... 
Boru, son of Mukbuli, eae ges “as 
72; j—his successes in China .. otnabitece ae 







Braeiafdale in the Southern Maritha 


Country . : #6 $08 eee eeESeReneES 
Bréhmanical » nee eas in n the Beoieecs: Mara. | 
tha country i ay 26 hee 4 


Brihanndrdyana-Upanishad, soo Mahdndrd. 


yana-Upanishad ,. o« dif 


British Museum pleias of Tngidce ‘edited, 
2204 —of Vira-Satyléraya ; edited . 
Buddha, notice of ne translation of 


the Life of . . 264 
Buddhist inscriptions ... . 458, ‘1s08, ‘9278, kb 
Budhagupta, silver coins of . seseeess os orf 
Bukkariya of ee an ingription of 

the time of; edited ., vienna wise 
Bulgaria, Mongols in.. - 18 
Bundélkhanilf, a dialect of Bihdrt .. pie -. 209 
Bydind, a town in es Bivins ont 

Béhayind and Sripathé .. oe ..8, 9 
Byind inscription of the “Raja ‘iktesla, 

ere ee the ene es Vans 

edited .. ‘atten 


Centenary Review of the nett Rouse. of 


Bengal, notice of the . - oot 
Central Indin insctiptions.... m3 ‘9, 351, 352 
Ceylon, a prince of, in Egypt ... cersesnsseee G0) 


Chaitanya; an old rhyme aiting ‘the date of 
his birth as Saka-Sarsvat 1401, 190n;— 
apreads Vidyiipati's writings, 182;—is 
mentioned in the mmigala of Vidyi. 

bhoshana’s Sihityakaumuds ......cccsecsece 353 
Chilukya-Chandra; a name of Saktivarman 

(Eastern Chalukya) .......00+0. a) 
Chalukyaa, Early, attributed to ‘the bam 
Fainga, 5D, 55. Pieper genealogy 


and history of the... 45 


» Eastern, genealogical inscriptions 
of the... a stesmnhace’ 

» Western, genealogical novation 

(sprarious) of the ....1secse0scs. 

Chalukyas, Western, a genealogical i insrip 

bom. Of Be cn sessesevencssves - 14f 

ri of Inte date at Kalyinaporn .. Eeneas "408 
Chandidisa, a» SA the wiorionsig of 

Vidyiipati ... — 


‘ton; hie identity discussed. .. 61, 352 
eae I. (Early Gupta}; the atlver 
ooing of ., oe GSE 
Ch'ang- Ch'n nti, ‘the’ Taouist Dhilveccher: 1a; 
—visita Chinghiz KhAn, 144;—his journey 
through Asia... soe LOST 
Chang-yeou, Chinese conaal of $e Mongol 
character of the Koreans .. 262 
charas, ancient Greek notions regarding . . 310 
Chattayadéra, vernacular form of the name of 


Shashthadéra Il. (Later Kiidambas of Goa) 280n | 


+ L408 





colours sacred to the planeta... 





Pe ee ee ee a ps De 


| Guakiieetot Lacan om the his. 


tory of the Fe rhe oe 'oe Poe ee 228 See nmin mw ee seocenleh, Be 


Cnalite. patos of Kalinige Chava us 
senate Oak i 


pE Sob 00s Reese bee eee eed tee «287, 71, 278 
Chinghiz Ehin pursues Shah 
Khwirizmi, 91; ;—captures Tilikin, 82,—-hie 
treatment of his adopted son Kutuku, 84;— 
captures Bamiyin (Andarib), 86 ;—attitude 
towards his sona, 87 ;—defeats JalAlu'd-din 
EKhwéarizmi, 87, &8 ;—his cruelties at Balkh, 
143 ;—folktale of Chinghiz and the otag, 
143; i— Chinese accounts of his doings, 144:— 
mission of Ob'ang- Ch’un to him, 144ff ;— 
his religious views, 151f;—his great hunt 
at Samarkand, 169;—summons 6 general 
council (Kurita) secssisesccs ve O00 008 Re Oe Gee eee ae eee 170 
“Chicacole’ plates of the Mahardja Satya 
Faruan ; edited “th Ooo 8 he eed Be eeee Fee tee eae eee Bae 10f 
Chéla country; kings of the... entesectcrstrseanes 20M 


kings ‘coh eee A Soff, Sift 
Chilas, genealogy of the...... eteetsetesessiscsers BORE 
Chaul-i-Jalilf, desert of ......ccsseoceee covseee 89 


cocoanut, the Indian; Greek notices of i 





ander the nome of nanplios enue ote oe oo6 
coms, gold— 
of the Early Guptas ... «DR, 1TME 
of Jaya Praktrpayaia .. sstesseettesesssssess BOI 
of Kiicha ......,,.. Metter sstanstassseseeeee. OG 
of Nara-Ballditya .... otteer seteet cssacresesee.,. SE 
Of Vishnn-ChandrWditya 40s secccesecoceees 93n 
coms, silver— 
of the Early Guptas sssseesseers sapsseeesere GREE 
pe ne soveee O7E 
of Chandragup ta IT. nt hee Pee ted Ok eee om 6st : 
of Piidngra i reseeeseene OF 
of liinovarman O00 006 De0eee cheep se. FE pee Bee ha 
Of Krinhnariija....., soccssserccaseieeeseosce:, 68 
of the Eshatrapas, Sabi * note on the 
legends of them .......,. + bin, S25 
of Kumkragupta ... Se | 
of F gimha....... Re St 325 
of ca nn oe ae ee oe op ee Be i bef 


coine of the Early Guplasy they weigh 
et tent Kenta. 
nian stagdardas... sesvce 90 
sree eeacee 4 
* Coorg’ inscription of Satyavikya-Koagisi- 
Yarinan ; edited .... nm eee <2 208 SObOee Ree cee bee dae ToL 
copper-plate granta; mention of « model 

or MPR ere 64 


SS ee a ee a 





cotton-tree, Greek notices of the Indian ,..... 337 
crocodile, ancient Greek notices of the... 
cures amongst the Aborigines of India......... 181 
Curiosities of Indian Literaturs...... 124, 206, 233, 

261, 292, 223 


Dadhipadra, ancient name of Déhad, g-v....... 
Dadhipura, the modern es name of 
Déhad, ge. sees. FtPecctaipas tee 
Dalils of Dehli, their slang, i. ea rirpomity | 47, 4 
Dimédaragupta, a doubtful silver coin of...... 67 

Dambal Buddhist inscription of Vikramiditya 


124 


VL, com mente on, the aPbhee ee 
Darbir villages of the Jilandhar and Bart 
Doaba, the . 61 


Darbhanga, huleevand Hat of kings ob 187 ;— 
popular etymology of the name refuted... 183n 
daréana, in the sense of * religious procession’ fog 
paneer in the ee — 
COMME .oesseessesvorneess wien ta ig 
dates; see eras. 
»  Fecorded in decimal figures 10, 18, 19, 20, 
76, 103, 123, 140, 160, 168, 234f, 317 
» recorded in numerical symbols...58, 66, G7, 
68, 75, 98, 323, $33, 342 ff, 351 
» recorded in numerical words ... 53 
«  Tecordedin words . ..12, 69, 108, 193, 160, 
200, 288, 317 
days of the lunar month, mentioned in recorded 
dates :— 


bright fortnight ; firet..... hd — 288 
ee een 461?) 
BOVETtH sessscsersvensens 19] 
tenth .. saseres 20, 08 
twelfth... ae. S14 
full-moon 24, 161 
twentieth , 5] 
dark fortnight; second ........-..0..-..10, 58 
ot, Rane Sree 1p | 
ninth . - 161 
nnepeniiel seveth.... . 330 
days of the week, names of the, , a8 occurring in 
records :-— 
Brihaspati sevesceeseeress LB, 90, 234 
Sey br aeeiaies 53, 70, 190 
PRAT ces'ven cesses ace 14 
Badin cece. roves 141 
i 10, 123 
i » ; their names in India, as with 
the Greeks and Romana, were taken from 


1 


is of Indian origin, 1#;—this theory of the 
origin of the nomenclature disputed, 822f; 
—the methods by which their names were 
fixed .. Sukcep apes + sineer ly eae 
death-customa of the Aborigines of India... vse LSE 
er instances of the use of, 10, 18, 
19, 20, 76, 103, 123, 140, 160, 168, S34f, 317, 
$18 ;—in composition with a numerical 


symbol - an instance .,, $bdbs gee suehovsen EL 
demons in the Kin.Shan B saeuin eden vores 150 
Derbend captured by the Mongols-s...+seceseere 175 


15 Désiga gana, Désiya gana, iste sect belong- 


ing to the line of Ki 
Dévadattd, simanta, the Shérgadh Buddhist 
inscription of ; nadie, Bi ciisa 
of the date .. sneirentes sahvadien aE 
déva-griha-jagats, Perhaps means ‘a yf 
and ita grounds,’ or ‘a temple with the 
buildings connected with or attached to it’ 16In 
Dévarija, a name of Navakima (Western 
Ganga) ... cossssse S00 
devil-worship, a possible. sadacs! intance of 
in the Kanarese country wccscssosccsceeenceneee QT 


Dhanabhiti (Suniga), Bharaut Stdpa i inserip 
tion of; edited . 


| » 138f 
| Dhiira, city in Central India, the kings of | ve 159 
‘Mie Gea Chee aes 


_braktifan of Gujart) sv seereesvenensn 1, 202 
srteentctbes AD. 680 , eet Tree 


a ie 
Dharméditya, a title of mee Valabhi $23 


dharmardjikd means a stp ....ce.cce,c00.0-...1400. 
dhavaldra is a cerruption of dhacaldgdra,‘a 
MADSION oo. .is cesses .. 260 


Dhrava IL, (Rashtrakatas of Gujarit); * Ba. 
roda’ plates of Saka-Sachvat 757 ; edited .., 196M 
Dhravadéva, Mahdrdja (Lichchhavia of Né- 
pal); his date was A.D. 654 ... ooo eet, B50 
diamonda, the Sindibid myth regarding . siren STD 
hed ee dung- 
beetle... OR EEs bie eee jnvebeed: a 
divination wong the Aboriginal. tribes af 
India . reresssonce LOGE 
doge, ancient Grekk iistions of the Indian 289, 283 
Dehad, town in Gujartt; MOREE meat: 
Dadhipura . + 194 
dolphin, ancient Greek notices of the . 283 
Duddi; a grant to the rae monastery 
founded by her at Valabht .., 328, $290 
Durg, goddess, a grant to .. cvevere 150 
Durgdbhakti-Tararigin of Vidylipati, was 
written in the reign of Narasithhadéva, 188, 192; 
id ee ee 
edited . see AS O88 S60 See eee Beem iin 102f 
ditaka, an official title, ‘probably represented 
by the djfiddapaka of other inserintions «161m 


INDEX. 361 





Deki of tha Southern Martens Oveotey. 
Dy Drinilawite the Nima i in Bath. 
vat lilo. a ctiehcl eet nbh hie pubeen eae Reiada 





eagle, ancient Greek notices of the golden... 303 
eclipsed hero in folktales ... ftitthiniih es ow O45 
eclipses, Chinese science of. coseseneee LAT 


# a8 » lunar i ea ee of 


Th f eolar .. oer fe oe oe ee oe Ph ee 1l 


Egypt, Biithaiies Prince it in... 60 
elaion sésaminon of the Greeks is. ‘gingely 
EN ieadinton sia ate rtd evpaumect mans et gssaersicshan ore o40 
elekiron of the Creckat is the lncineect and ide 
products .. ase 
elephant, custo Gevek: notices of the .. 
elephant-emblem on seals... 
Embisaros, a king mentioned by ‘the. Geese 
was probably king of the Abhisiras ......... 321 
emblem of dynasty engraved on the plate, 
instead of on the seal.............0 159 and errata 
Enchanted Stag and Chinghiz Khan............ 143 
epope of the ancient Greeks is the hoopes .. . 304 
eras, dates recorded in- various— 
Gingéya-varhda.... eel Sees b | 
pete ee an 788 98, 323, 3420F, os 
Harsha . god aba benifits obo, 348 
Lakshmanaséna. sith svecraserpruseesnes 191 
MAlave thie rc, sah epaeks rennplcrag eis ray dhi S51f 
cose oh, DO, 20, 50, 56, 14, #6, 123, 202, 
aH, 314 
Vikrama...,..8, 102, 123, 140, 159n, 161, 351£ 
Ereganga (Western Ganga), British Museum 
plates of ; edited .. rte see sues SEO 
*Etawah’ District inasiiptidis’ oveon LOL 


on 





Fatehpr HaswA, traditions regarding sesteree 960 

Faridu‘ddin "Attir, death of . » 15 

Fikd, the hsb ee son ‘ot it Chinghis 
Khan .. 


fire. shied entbinna on cote castexedales O4f 

Firizkoh, capital of Ghir, 84; attacked by 
the Mongols, 115 pt cenuyt beer of, 
116;captured ....,....... ssscrsacesee LEG 





captured ne the odigots essstsessseere 11D 
flags, different kinds and arrangementa “ jail 104d 
Folktales, from Madras, 771, 103%, 13-4, 1538, 

—from Kaimir, 26ff, 230% ;—from Western 

India... paiees + LT 
fortnighta of the ‘lana month; an ‘juatanes 

of the reckoning according to which the 

dark fortnight preceded the bright ......... 351 


8, BB | 





gachchha; Kadmyaka, a division of the Své.. 
timbaras, 8 ;—Postakn, connected with the 
Désiya gana, 24;—Sarasvati, connected 
with tha Désign game ......0::cccsseeus seastee Dy 25 


| Gtglpate (GArgipuiza) a metronymic of one 


of the Sangas crhnek shes khang hei ihi een aelene) 
Gihadavila dynasty, noted on the history Fs 
the, 96;—a genealogical inscription of 
the ; edited 2.0.0. ..ccceee sessue LOL 
Gahurwip race of RAjputs, notes on the 
history and connections of the ............... 100f 
Gajapati, a title of rhaielr of Utkala, 
qt. rely 
Gajarathapura, a town of king > Sivmanbhadavs 191 
Galela or Galelai vishaye, in the ‘Kalinga 


COUPLES’ ++s +00: ffiocne hs eS bie 2Pire aan ll 





Poa 206 tit ood be Cee Ree eee ee eee 229 and n 
Gangas, Eastern, of Kaulif A genes. 
logical inscription of the; edited ... 10 
» Western inscriptions of asf edited 


Ba - 76f, 220 

Giogéyavarnda, era of the. eseseesethssevssetve A 

‘(anjam’ District mesial TS 10 

gardeners in folktales .........cccc0. soe 2490 
Garuda-emblem on coins, 98, 179 fern on plats, 

159 and errata ;—on seals .. seenOB, 108 

i Image attached to plates.... owe S14 


Ganda country, historical notes about the | 140, 165 


| gavidl, a wrong name for the crocodilé......... 308 
! Geta es treteesetessseeees GLO 


Georgia, Mongol attacks on . ee eoree 171 


sion of the coins attributed to him...... 9448, 180 
Ghaznf held by the Khwhrizmis......... waves PR, BS 
Gibari, the country north of the Kabul River, 

taken by (© 
Gca place ob foeeuccian te of Kaliyuga- 

Sarhvat 4348 ; edited ....... sess senses DOCH 


| goat, ancient Greek notices of the Indian on 286 


gods of the Aborigines of India . fe Rae | 
gy galanin ll 


GélmAdhi inscription of the Mahardja & . mae 
déva II. and the Mahdsdmanta Améuvar. 
man, of seen menreree, 
BOO as sesneeees seonnteneceesesees SHQM 
tion of « edited . 5 eel eieaae 





nn oS i i ee Ce 142. 


Sone Oe eee oe oe | i 








o62 


INDEX. 


ee  ——— 





ee the name of a Jain temple 
at Térdal .. - . 24, 25 
Gopakapuri, ancient Saneit name of Gos in 
Western India... 


GOTOTA: BOO TUN AIG... sre seecee reece 

Gotiputa (Gauptipatra), a metronyamic of one 
of the Sungaa Pe ee ee 

gifras, names of, us occurring in record _ 


. 29 


Arshtika . . 74 
Atréya .. ai 74, 315 
Bharadvije...., 74 
Bhiradviju . 50, 58, 35, 316 
Bhirgava seers ee 
Dévarita Je ah 315 
Garya ... a ww» 74, S15 
COD gin dan ses vunacevasese serach wesc 74, 289, 315 
Gautama . - . 7+, 102, 315 
Harita ...... = 58, 74, S15 
Hirita cs 49, 2,8 8, 934 
Famadagnye-Vatad ro ‘“ » 74, 015 
EA VB YAU cacccs scenes ces ses deve resets seccee BOD 
5 ea eames Supanrbhicts Gene aucbhe ciisepmertas 74 
Kiagyapa ... ac 74, se 100, bie 315, 331 | 
Caandinge.. 958 05 006 BOGS s eee ons 4, a 
EROGN  cavinds vas sarah copacu absence icies 58, 74, 315 
Eundina ... one 68 
Lavina (F) “os 202 


Maitrivaruna SS Pe 2 ee Be 52 


; a) we am 40 oi), 830 
Manudgalya ...... 5S Pa Se ee Fe eee i+ 
Mauna-Bhirgava CS 6S 0 ee ee eR Eo 74 


PS Se OP ee ee ih OE f aaa8 S15 
Paridara | 
' Pht ose SE ee ee oo a ee 1 


| 
Piridéara CEE ET ee ee et eo ee ee ey ett 74 


stdcretiaw baat oreo’, LUD, 168 
Fr rere a i a 6a 
Parte RMOe sinseinsastuanarsabdvnaldeneso'cdsceteccce ht 


VRGRr PAS  sccses crsesecrsssisaccosceasecesscees BID 
Vasishtha ceestactaceeetsateeseeestsccssicseesens Tab 
Vasishtha 0 eT ice OIE 
i ced deed RR Raper ett, 74 
Vishnovriddha ... ee 315 
Ces, aed 4,916 
Taska ... 58 


atc da IV. (Rashes a4 Crjart) wa 


Givindachandr (Ghar, ‘Bashi’ plate 
Of; edited ....cccscsc wane LOE 


Givindariya, of ‘the Latest Cheyne ‘of 
Kalyinapura .. ft en eee ee eee 141 


- 197 


Ui, 130£ | 
| eitts (eryhen) myth regarding tha, dared 
199 | UP: 

| gulda- thenkk: ey tae Tearitig’ tha device 





grdmadéva, ‘the tutelary village god;’ men. 
tioned in an inscription..: 

grass, — a sign of defeat and oubinte: 
- 8100 Gostectsuseee aw 

graves, pokibha ok Manatiain < .. 20 


ll 


. 275, 276, 281, 282 


of a lull"; the explanation of ita origin ... 24n 
Guddaviidi rishaya, in the ie sisal be in- 


cluding certain ¥: 50 
giigal, guggala, Greek ie ee ae ‘ths 
name Of bdelliom sss: wo» Ooo 
Guhaséna of Valabhi, an earthenware incrp. 
tion of ; edited ........ tsssesem TO 
Gujarit, Rashtrakiitas Pile a ‘Beneaogical in- 
scription of the . 
Gumini Kavi of Petal a “Bihirt Post, 
macaronic verses of ...... 12+, 206, 236, 261, | 


Gurapura, a town in Central India; o camp . 
of Vakpatirija of Dhiri . ape ) 
Gupta, Mohdrdaja (Early Gupta): PR os 
as to whether his name was Gupta or Srt- 
gupta ...... .. 4, 180 
Gupta era did hegin, ua stated by Albirint in 
319-2) A.D., 342n -—it is convenient to call 
it by thia name; but there is nothing in 
the inscriptions to shew specifically that it 
was founded by the Guptas, 342n;—it was 
introduced into NépAl in perhaps 407 A.D., 
345 ;—various dates recorded in it ...... 75,98, 
Guptas, Early; review of Mr. V. A. Smith's 
paper on their gold coins, &c., Off ;—fur. 
ther notes on them, 179f;—the : ee on . 


their ailver coins........+.. -. 65 
| gurave, gurdva, sivnoast a nicks’ G on ‘the appli. 

cation of these titles .. oll, 139, 1400 
| Gwiliin, see Wiiliin.... Ree HR a a 


Hamadiin, rebela against the Mongols, 173; 
—ravaged in the revenge .. we 175 


 Hammiras were overthrown by Singhapa I. 314 


Hiritiputra, Héritiputra, Héritiputra, ametro- 
nymic of the sian CI ont ee 
descendants sesabes . 49, 50, 56, 390 

Hiritiputra, a metronymie of one of the 
Sitakarnis . . 884 


Hirlttputra-Sitakarni, ‘Banawilsi inscription 
of; edited .. 


Harehavardhana of Kanauj; a roferonos to 
his defeat by Pulikésin IT, S31;—he 
conquered Népil and introduced hia era 
there, On anne ane eae ae 
cra . tohtee mentee wise S62 

Haswh, capture of. by the Mul ws 360 

Headless H. Horseman, a version of the... covccscee SOD) 





INDEX. : 363 
hontsac of Sie Uk boxing Sida ce . 199 Rat of Saundatel and Belgentn iad. 
hippelephas of the Greeks is perhape the eee —_ passes Aten 

milgdf.... » O41 Vijayanagara dynasty... $dos nse bn nase red OO 
Hiranyaratd river, ‘noken on 1 the identification (dna used in the sense of a likei one 140 

of the . ne ccssstosseesseeee GOO | Lidnavarman, silver coina of ... due eechies 63 
Hirk@f intrigues is in, 117 ;—eaptared ye Ishmael, the Child of Promise- “according to 

Mongols . fares “8 the Mubammadans.,.....10.0icescsecesserscssevsee 209 
holy places of the Recsatues of aaa - 125 | Lydr-i-Ddniah, the, is nok yet edited ere 
honey, ancient Greek and Hebrew moh Fie 

regarding, 308, 300;—from canes called 

sugar, Greek accounts of... esesseeenreee SG4¢ | 79Gatai, campaigns of .. a hes Sabtg Seren ewe 
Honorius IIL, Pope, his dealings with the | 7tbaarfya family, or lineage of the river 

Georgiana... 14 Sah... oa sscisce ees eescrsvesees seessescsusae OO BG Eh 
horse, ancient Greek =F of the wild .. . 285 Jain i inseriptions te “A Of, 14ff, 233ff 
human sacrifices among the Aborigines ve Jains, early division of the, eae Nirgranthas 

India .. a4 seve 128, 129 and Svétapatas ASRSASIGSES cevendnaseneees, ). Lil 
bunt, description of a Mongol ............ 169,170 | » 2d Vaishnavas, 3 compact between 
hymnas, ancient Greek notioes of ..,.......6. 231 the ; edited (ace aleo p. 292) ....+. ead 
Hyparkhos, Hypobaros, river ; identified... 310 | Jaitugil.(Yédaras of Dévagiri); certain kings 

overthrown by him... ake pad iceaneabiikes (Chae 

identifications, geographiral... 310, $19, oy) JalAlu ‘ddin Khwirizm! ; his wire with the 
idols of the Aborigines of Indian 126ff Mongols, 82 ;—defeats the Mongols under 
lichikadai, nephew of Chinghiz Khin ......... 118 |  Kutuku, 65f ;—defeated on the Indus by 
Indarib, Andarib; see BAmiyiin............00 87 | Chinghiz Khiin, 87f;—marries a 


indigo, Greek notices of the Indian .. on SUE 


indies melan of the Greeks is Indian fiaidigo Soot 


ith haa penal for seven 
days... aeiiae «OD, eS 
infanticide | anong rihe ‘Tatts sedgenshhnce 
inscriptions, roscoe de of Western. Asie, 
noticed ,. ee 
inseription, ‘Baboan OD an incense. AEE awe ST 
Inscriptions on copper; edited— 


Chalukya, Eastern .. + AST, G5 
Chalukya, Western ; pak ety weve OOOH 
ChAélukya, Latest .. . 1408 | 
Chola miccessors ot the’ Eastern ‘Chalu- 

kyna ... or one skesieate Sof 
Dhiri decent sussesses ces cnnieesons LOOM 
Gaihadavila... sevens OLE 
Ganga, Eastern, ‘of ‘Kalitganagara, averee LOM 
Ganga, Western, of anes lal 220 
Eddamba, Later, of Goa... ooseee BOE 
Pila of Bengal .. sven | 
Raéshtrakita of Gujart Pe eee a are] . 6 
of Sivasicha .. one ecnsee 1 


Valabit Aynasty: peeriinees SIT 
Fideva of Dévagiri .. . OSE, 314i 
on sarihenwesse ‘edited— 


Valabhi dynaaty.........0 s0rssssessseessseee TD 
inscriptions on atone; edited— 

Chilnkya, Western... vouneenasune evees if 

of Hsp Satara Sig SSL 

miscellaneous eae Bi, 14, 45 

NépAl rulers ... see abtieh+as sinks obvlase oon WOE 


Pila of Bengal re ane ee he So Sia 





of the Chief of the sian 805i 
doings in Sindh .. oT eer er tk) 
Jabts of the Patjib, note onthe. «61, 62 
Jayadiva I. (Lichchhavi); his real Aide was 
about A.D. 330 . om | 
Jayadéva IL, Réja(Thikurl faut oh Népal) ; 
his date was A.D). V1 (F}-759 ,.. 944%, 348, S50 
Jayndéva, poet, author of the Gttegdvinda ; his 
dute discussed and allotted tothe early 
part of the twelfth century A-D., 183, 
185n ; pore nes ies 


of this name.. «+> 183m 
J ayaprakirnayasas, ea ein ot. woe Fn 
jhtrkt kt daldif, the ‘ swagger trick’... . 157 


Jiivati patiald, an ancient division of the 
‘Etawah’ District, including certain villagea 102 

Jishnugupta (Thakurt ey Sf NAD Bie 
date was A.D, 654 ..... ~< 343, 350f 

isgevtige nx corruption of viga-ptiaa, 
garment worn during contemplation’ 

jourpeys, customs on ......... 

jusd{, explanation of the term asses tes setnan see “86m 


Kicha is the real name on the coins attributes 
to Ghatétkachs, 95f;—the name occurs 
elsewhere only im an imacription in the 
AZADA COVED ersiciscarserecsensnssisvsnisecsieces OS 
Kadambas, Early; notes on their history 129, 1S 
Kidambas, Later, of Goa, a genealogical in- 
eoription Of the 2.0... .1000+ see . 2a 
KaillsukGrabharans, the place of the Thikurl 
rulers of Népal .. 266 060 Seg ee oe see eee «a SO 
Eajjali Ban, the 008s eeeeeeeesecdbesensretessces cee QUE 








Kakka, Karka III, must be strack out from 
the list of the RAshtrakitas of Gujardt 197f 

Kakkalla, a king overthrown by Singhana 
IL .. 


Kelachuris of THipara. inteenmeal with the 
Plas of Mérgal |... .sc.cecsssecsa sevrsseseasece . 98 
kalamos indicos, the Tadtias rool Greek 
accounts of .... Wendevaakeoe eee witdot 
Kali, a village goddess... 79, 108, 100 
Kaliiga country in ihe posemion “of the 
Eastern Gangas ... ll 
grt ore my the + capital ice: the Maina 


Gangas .. il 
Ealyin, fortress n near - Hirtt, 117 ;-—eaptared 
by the Mongols tee eeenees eens © 118 
Ealyinapura, Late Chilukyas of . -« LOO 
Kima, Kimadéva, Kivana, brother-i in “ate ar 
Shashthadéva IT. ...........cccesee seeesere 288, 2800 
Kanarese Ballads; the ficnartesar of Ra. | 
yanna of Sangilli; edited .. oot 


Kanauj, information about ‘tha histone. of, DF, 


101, 164f | 
Kandahir in the Mongol days... 85 
Kindalgém plates (spurious) of Pulikédin. Il. 
(Western Chalukya); edited ........:00. «secs S50 


kingar, kidagri, description of the, 265 ; - 
origin of the, 266 ;—derivation of its name 266 
Kanhara, Eanhira, a form of the name of 
Krishna (Yadava of Dévagiri) ..............68, 73 
Kanho is a Prikrit form of the name Krishna 73n 
Karahita, the modern Karhid near Sattird, 
a reference in the Mahdbhdrata to.......... 
Kardwin; see Bamiylin c.ccsscsecscsceececes.., 87 
karéed, a form of marriage... -~ 6) 
karma@ntike, an official title (Gnvling’*: fe 
superintendent of a work"... - cake 
Karna, a king who preceded Chandradéra ie 
BETAS eu cain ceca cag chp ae ga Ap Sees eae oan ae 59, 102 
karpion-tree of the Grecks seems to conibine 
the characteristics of some kind of laurel 
with those of the serew-pine............ 
Kartavirya Il. (Ratja of Saundatti a 
Belgaum), Térdil eae of; edited ... 14ff 


kartazdnon ; 866 asa . 


. 2B4f 
Kadéahrada, a déia in  Gujarad, including the 


river Vehiohohs and certain villages 
Edditi-Vritti, qaotations from classical Sang. 


krit poetry Tie GR: nrdiccesiscices 6d bed eee pos 


katakameutkhalifa ia not a bhebedeertnie but 

means only ‘a camp was pitched’ .. . M41 
kélas of the ancient Greeks is the adjutant. 305 
kerkiin of the ancient Greeks is the maind ... 305 


_ 3 


| Kongudéia-Rijskkal, an explanation 0 ea tthe 


Figaro orcetomecienlien inc icc 


sseiee 7S, 32TH 





| Ehétaka, ancient name of the modern ' Kaira” 


in Gujarit .. . 196 
Khokhars, daaghter “of the Chief of ‘the, — 
marries Jalilu’ddin Khwirzmi . toovee OD 
Khubilui meets Chinghz Khin svoeenennangG 


Khuligu meets Chinghiz Khim ....e-sssosescccon M2 
thusum-tree, Greek notices of the.........300f, 337f 
kiljai ; see jushf ... a . &n 
Ein Emperor cf China, the; hin ware with tiie 
Mongols... we csssseee 2OTEE 
| Kipehaks, Moruytt ‘give’ on oi the! “178; 176 


Kollagira, KollApura, ancient names i of Kali- 
pur, in the Southern Marithi Country ... 23ff 

Kondakunia ; see Kunfakunila ... . 1M 

Konginivarman, Satyavikya (Western Ganga), 
Coorg inscription of ; edited... 


early history in the ...... ... se 


Kornmelli vilates nl Rajardja i. (Chila an. 
oeasors of the Eastern Chalukyas); edited 48 
Kééavardhana, a mountain in Central India. 46, 48 
kostos of the Greeks is the Sanskrit kushtha, 
an aphrodisiac droge 2.01. .ccscecssccecsserscacees BAL 
Kota Stateingcription .......... 
Kotiak, chief of the Kipchaks, first reports the 
approach of the Mongols to the Russians... 176 
Kramita, a Brihmarical surname in the 
Southern Manithé Country... a+ 
Krishna (Yidava of Dévagies), Beniigte 
plates of; edited . . 6 
Krishpardja, an early ‘ihe! ilver cing of . 6 
Krishnavarman (Early Kadamba) conquered | 
the Nagas........... ae Ig 


Ct | 


kroketlas of the Greeks is the ‘hyaen = . 381 


silver coins of the . $50, o25 


Kutfic alphabet, a ..... Sabekiaweeamiuteats 181 
Aulja, visited by Ch’ tae: -Ch'un Wanteeree a 
Kaléttunga-Chédadéra II. (Chila successors 
of the Eastern armed Chellir plates 
of; edited ........ sy sebsetent ine 5a 
Kuléttunga-Chila-Rijakésarivarman, the lo. 
pease the seal of the wim 
deus Atinde veces DOB 
Kumiragupta (Early Gupta ‘eliven eine ab 66 
Kupdakunda, a Jain author; his works, and 
apa date in the time of the Early 
Eandi il da sass puss, eamehoneal Aw 
and included the village of Téridila... 21, 25, 26 
Kauntala country included the Kandi data we D1 
kynolykos ; Bee krokotfag ... FOU PEG e8 Ose Ooh OeE OOe nee O81 


t casein eres ancient Greek 
-“Rotices regarding the PP Pe be co ose cae sosrseige S08) 


. 45ff, S512 





Lékehianaednn era ig current in + Mihi, 
but not in Bengal ., Ri MITE 

language, German philosophy of tenon ae 
syllabic... 

Lasha, David, ‘kag of Georgia 171. 
king of Georgia .. -. ve 172 

Lita; the extent of this secrntaks the north 
and south in the time of the Rashtrakitas 198 
legends from Kadmir ...... 

Leiden plates of Kulottuiga-Chéla-Rijakésa- 
rivarman and RAjéndra-Chila-Parnkésari- 


varinan; the legends on the seals, edited... 95f | 


Ltkhapatchasikd, an exiting manuscript of 


a MS. letter-writer see eersttretesseesscsses OE 
leprosy, causes of, in folktales eansee ses stones ere SOOT 
Leaghs, Mongol attacks on the ..,.0cecsos0ce 173 
levirate marriage; see kargwil ..csescceceeseeececse 6] 


leucrocotia of the Greeka is perhaps the afigdt 34] 
Lichehhavi; in two instanoes the variant 
Lichebhivi OCoure .  o+5n 
Lichchhavikulakétu, a Bird of Aivadivn, L 
of eae, 3, 342 ;—also of Dhruvadéva of 


Népal... . 43 | 
Léshokhest alae ey ‘Népal, “S498. aches 

palace was iceali and Sars used the 

Gupta era . shes seseess + BE 
life-index ‘in Sotkilan * ~ Seek Taleo 
lion-emblem on seals ...... ersserssess OBS 
lizards, omens from .. otevees LIDT 


Loadstone Rooks of Southern, India; & Big. 
gestion as to their real existence .... 
Lucknow Museum ner nf Givindachan. 
lukion of the Greeks is the berber is fnctoria 
and Lyciwm ...00..0: 

lunar month, forkatchis a dhe: an a inhi 
of the reckoning according to Wes the 
dark fortnight preeeded the bright.... 


amid Teresa of Gumini Kavi. + 124, SOG, 236, 


261, 202 
Madras, folktales from ..,......77, 1OSF, 134i, 153 


Maghanandi, a Jain teasher, the Mendald. 
chdrya of Kollagira .. 4-150 Seseea sens 


- dos 





n sSnvstseracernsddvnané aie o26f 
Mahddéva (Yidava of Dévagiri) overthrew 
Visala of tha Chaulukyas of Anhilwid.... 
Mahdnadi, a river in Révatidvipa, g.v.. 
gar cone bat aineor: of the Taitirtya. 
dranyaka of the Black Yajur- Vida, an 
examination of the contents of the... 4if 
mahdrdja, properly a feudatory title, applied 
to @ paramount king, 67, 70;—it denotes 
Pee rank with veneers and mah- 
Mnddhipali ... 


+ 314 
- 30 


» O49 


Sie Sth oe oe ee ee on to ee | 


3 ssehdeddbanabhdga, an official tile occuring 


srssees SOME | 







» 200 | 


soose 1OLE | 





maeciagt, levicatas:s ee 





in Rajatarasigin'€ iv, 143 ..ccceceeseceseece sc... 161n 
mahdaddhanika, an official title; exact mean. 

Ing doubtful ......<0sseessss teeseusseavssvensee teense LOL 
mahdsdmanéa and i; these 

titles denote equal rank with mahdrdja ... 349 


«ow BuO 
Mahipila (Pala of Bengal), Srnith inserip. 
tion of; ediited..c+escseciessseiveseserece ttiseressecss LOSE 
mahunea-tree, Greek notices of the...... 309f, 3378 
Maithill hymns deserihing the mecting of 
Vidypati and Chandidiea; edited............1038 
Mauitrakas, a tribe or dynasty with which 
Bhatarka of Valabbi fought ....:+.4..000..... 3258 
malabathron of the Greeks is the ddl-chtnt,.. 333 
BRM Atomica Pw 


_ Mahidéva (Lichchhavis of Népdl); his date 


waa about A.D. fag Pe et rere 


of the era of tha... $00005 000608008 Bee eee eee eee ee asif 
malaya is an old non-Sanskritic. name for 
* bill” ... Se eer . ooo 


Mualayas of the J MudrdrdbahasatdentiBed a5 
tribe on the northern frontier of India, in 
the country called Mo-lo-s0 by Hinen- 
Tsiang, 105%;—this identification ques. 
tioned in favour of suprtaigaah apr oe 
to Malayabhimi in NépAl........seccsersesse 330 
Malkhan, a hero of Hind! Bpio poetry aot ene vss 2508 
Malwa Jabta; the sscsccsssesesssansascsedebecslele, G1 
Mammata wrote in the first half of the | 
twelfth comtury ... .ccsccecccssercees 
Minadéra (Lichchharis of Népil) “his a 
date was ALD. 705.732 ....00.c0e000 944, 349, S508 
Minagriba, the — of the Lichehhayi 
rulera of NépAl ... 
patidcharya, and, in a religious sense, what 
manéalééeara is in a political one ........23n, 96 
Madgala, R4ja, ByAnd inscription of ; noticed Of 
mangrove, Greek notices of the Indian..,...... dil 
Manjh& Japes, the ....0c06cc0...c0+000 00. | 
Mansdrkoh ; see TilikAin o...c.ccssssssssecsecceace BIE 
Manu; about one-tenth of hia! verses occur 
in the Mahdbhdraia ........ Séaseecie’ O24 


Pe er) ee 


| mavine trees, mentioned by the Grecks, arc 


the Indian mangrove... Ty ee ee ee st1 


3 
! Marpo (Ladak) may perhaps be derived from 


Malayapada, ‘the site or abode of the 

Malayas’ ene eee 107 

bbe fob eh ee ee 61 

martithéra of the Greeks is the tiger ceseeesee 290 

Médhatithi, author of the Manubhdshya, waa 
. & Kaémirian, not a Southerner ............... 


ee ob Re ee de em 


| 32h 


| metals sacred to the different planets ......... 4 
| Toctamorphosis Sf teh eee bee Oe ee ee os RR 


metronymics; see pulra.........49, 50, 56, 189, 330 
Mihr Mittha; his relative marries Akbar...... 61 
Milaraspa, the Hundred Thousand Songs of... 262 





S66 INDEX. 

mint-marks on coins .. trsstssscerenoens OS | Nara-Baliditya, gold coins of ......-.......000, 179 
miraculous vehicle in folktales, the ...--.0e2 251m | Ndrdyana-Upanishad, another name of. the — 
Miraj State inscription... ++ L40GF Mahdndrdyana-Upanishad, 9-0....-0000-0000 2H 
Miriflji, ari eursiemt forms of the neame of Mitel mentee Of ie Conchs Oe Ge ee 

in the Southern Marith& Country .. Ml | spikenard... singly sat eae eee 
Mithilé alphabet; a dispute as to ite origin, Nurdndradéra (Thakust family of Nepal); his 

186n ;—country, history and list of kings of 187 date was about A.D. 700 .. pp 
Mitislaf of Chernigof, defeated by theMongola, Naridd, a town in Gujarit; see Nabe aa 

176 ;—of Galicia, 176, 177 ;—Romanovitch, 176f Natapatra, 123f;—inscription of Vikrama- _ 
Mo-lo-so of Hinen Tsinng supposed to re- Barvat 1572; Motiood sasccscetves coaresmenes ions LEO 


present Mulayardea, ‘the habitation of the 

Afmlayae’ see cteseses se sneseesne 
monkeys, ancient Greek. sintlaien oh: ane STD 
monograms on coins . ctetaceceeneustaseerssenes Deb 
monosyllabic lecgubenal eesrsnsees errr rei +} | 
mouth, fortnights of the Persad: Ne an sindlamas 

of the reckoning according to which the 

dark fortnight preceded the bright cvéuecece tbo L 
months, names of the, as ee in reoonds— 


Aévaynja ... eaccess seete, 238. | 
Bhadra .. sfenezusvelkaeiagheardieheotdes UO 
Bhadiapadia 4 diss decbstiniees edi eeeeee! RO 
Bhidrapada ... Tet he Cert e T ee pry | 


pores Uttara PEELE PEE Ee a ed ae LH 


Chea itrtieicacasesneraccnecerssesatecskerscts tty LOL, LOS 
m | yeebtha... ss ccrteesesseceeerea OG, LO], 328 
Befirttibetiscs css svscetsevses sunesshicorsterescior Oly 200 
Migha ... devahbbahebeainastens = = ou, ool 
Puusha . sain eke en deate e102, 140 
Site: dienaeneice suapeiee niece bit erkeeese sa iy 
Uttara-Bhadrik& .. ssdi cevidednaben 53 
Vaisdkha .. Poue ah 133 


Mrigt4ararman (Early Kadamba), ‘aneaeated 
t» be identical with the Sivakumiramahd- 
rija whose Aap vh waa Kundakundi. 


chirya . teocserssceesse 15 
iisaeete son mon Ti agate, ‘death ‘oe ou. $88 
Mubimmad Shih Khwirizml .. » Sif 


Mukhuli, Mongol general, in China, 143, 2078; 
—his invading forcea, 267;—captures Ta- 
yuu. -fa, 267 ;—hia merciful method of 
waging war, 269 ;—captures See-chan,271 ;— 
lis death .. so 372 

Matasarigha, a Jain sack cmiested ‘with the 
Deésiya gave and the Sarasvati gachehha ... 95 

myrmde of the ancient Greeks ia the white 


ant.,, deans . a 
avient the stolen’ Panthons ‘olten: founded 

on facta . sh theeee eee bee mas Béeesie tee ered COLE 
nasa’, dealings in India OTL ssereeceseeevesceteeeees LOG 
Niga chieftains of Central Iida: cue 450 
Nagas, historical references to the . dipbessi Pt lt 
Nagandh State inscription ....ccccsssrsessee LOSE 
nakehatraa, the number of stars in the, is in. 

dicated by the singular, dual, and plural 

names, 45 ;—the stare in the different ...,,, 430 


107 | 


omens from eee pay jon 


Nasirn'dain Kubicha of Sindh, fights Jalalu’- 
ddin Khwarizmfl .. ee i -coe® a 89, 90 
Tae ancient Sankt name of NuriAd, 


PT eee eee ee 2) 


See ee R0 a Ga 


Retenen: santarn Sanskrit nae Sol Navid, 
(pe. shes irq abertends tLe 
emplion. af the Greeke 4 is s the Tadiaii cocoa Aste 
Néminitha, image and temple of, at Téndal 0425 
Noépal inscription, 97f ;—rectification of the 
chronology of the early rulers of the 
country, 342i ;—the Gupta era was intro. 
duced in this country in perhaps 407 
A.D., 315;—wos under the co-ordinate 
double government of the Lichchhavia of 
Minagriha and the Thikuri family of 
Kaildsakdtabbavana ....:0scecsessesceseeersseeeee ll 
Nezahwir, the Habasht commander of Taluk. Sk 
nflydt, probable Greek notices of the, under 
the names of hippelaphas and lewcrocotta,, 341 
nins-likh necklace of Miri, the Prrity ann nes tO, 255 
Nirgranthaa and Svrétapatas, wid division of 
tha... i Forest aitute veceserss LS 
Nitin aijart ot Dy Dridéda was P weittins in 
Sahvat lilo . cfeeaeeee oe UD 
Nokrekoh ; oqo Tilikiin jadandas sea sdasea tes adasee 


Stfteas enem 


numerals in trade dinlects a 
numerical pgs: instances of the use of, ‘od07, 
68, 75, 98, 225, 328, 333, 302M, 351; 
—in composition with a decimal 
figure; aN stance ..:..creceees OGL 
2 words, an inatance of the use of oe, 09 
Nusrethkuh; geo Talika ......,.cccecesceeesaseeses BLE 
Ochigin, Mongol Vice-regent j im ete os Dad 
Ogotai, son of ranch Khiin .. aunt 11LSft 
ogres in folktales ,. 2 
oe esi oo sa shieee eilcs veel 12 
eala im pLeiihoiig sb Abori- 
gines of Indin ., To te ert eee seen Lh 
orusa of the Greeks is Hoe... teeeserenses essen So 
Padmanandi, a name of Kundakuyda, GUseene 15 
Pilla kings of Beagal, the history of the, 139%, _ 
1628;—their Buddhist tendencies, 186n;— 
areallotted by tradition tothe Bhuihdr race, 
191 ;—they helonged to the Gaharwir race.. 101 


Sanh bebe eee oe 








Pali inacriptions... 
pdlidhwaja or palihelans, dencten's particula 
arrangement of flags . . lOvE 
palimpeest grant, an instance’ ota Peaxaseeerkuee 44 
Pallavas are said to have bésn conquered by 
the Western Gangas in battle at Vilandha 230 
Palmleaf Manuscript from Japan, See 
of an old.. at dos nap sodeeet 
Pampa; see Abidin va Peunnee sid wastes eeeteaded CA 
paiichamahisabda, notes on the meaning of 202n 
vaithemaligaiia. ‘the five great sacri- 
fices’ . 20g 
pandif, cise of the born ba Rebate all woes 28m 
pangelin; see phatiagés .. essvepeencesese DOT 
Paiij, a Mithilé historical second sete 
Pdijidre, Bengili genealogista . 157 
papyrus-reed, Greek accounts of thie Tncliaanss wwe Guo 
Parakésarivarman, aname of Rajéndra-Chola 206 
Puramatativarahasya- oa resumé of 


err Ts fee beds eee ee 


the contents of the... pepe 5 
partbon-tree of the Greeks jathe pipabtre. | 338 
Parmil, Haji, the Chanddél . . 200, 255i 


parreqaet, ancient Gréek’notices of the Indian ook 

Parrateivara, a mountain king in the north of 
India wi bas tit SoWhoseo ae ee elee UNO 

Parwin Pass, Chinghiz Khan in the ... ssa iteviere BOET 

PAtalipatra seoms to have been the capital of 
the Early Guptas... a 

gatidshdrya, a religion tide synonymous with 
mandaldchdrya, 9.0. ..+» | 


. 93f 


Po ee 2 22 8-8 a ee 





an. Official tithe ... cccserere ceeres ees cereee 161 
Pp sess feta « Brihmanical surname in the 
Southern Marithé Country... fh, 70 
Pathen, a god of the Eadkis(Abongim . 127 
Paundarika-bihdira, a locality near Belgaum. a4 
peacock-emblem on coins .. cue eecnasees ces 


Pelagius, Papel Legate to the Georgiana. aw 1740 
pepper, black, Greek notices of the Indian ... 338 
s ctvalewnisfindihiak sicthcinn Weqehtiaige Eve vw 907 


phattages of the Greeks is the pangolin . sce De 
cihcasant, ancient Greek notices of the inindl 905 


phéran, the Kadmiri cloak, legendary origin of 265 | 


pig, ancient Greek notices of the Indian ..... 286 
pigeon, ancient Greek notices of the green ... 305 
pipal-tree, the Indian; Greek notices of it 
under the name of pardébon...... eves GOOLE 
planets accounted kings, 4;—as regenta of the 
them, 4;—metals sacred to them, 2, 4;— 
personified as heavenly kings, 4 ;—referred 
to as gods; 4;—rings bearing the names of 
them, 2,4;—stones sacred to themt.....--05 4 
plants and animals of India which were known 
to early Greek authors, identification of the 274ff, 
S03, D4 


Polu ; | eee Boru . ph ee ee Pe pais 


SES Oe oe 


.. 138f, sou | 





porp herown anton of the Grsks is perhaps hay 


fies eee gus bde dob FOR ReTE ff on 


Prakistditya, coins of ee oe ee Fe ee ee 179 
ant eee ee 138f, 3317 


Chaitanya mentioned im Vidybhdshans’s 
doers stat g 


ve SOD 


2 neg neh bt hid ae ee 





revere 108 
Prithivi Rij of Dehli, his dingo with Ma 
khan.....: Peter Te iiit te ttt tt 258, 260 
priests of the Aborigines of India | concssassony . LOOEE 
proverbs :—Arabie, $2, 124, 185, 206, 261, 262, 292; 
—Hindustini, 155, 157 ;—Tamil, 78, 108, a 
138 ;—about the Jatt 111.1 sc0sescseersseseseees 
peittakor of the Greeks is the parroquet a 
Pijyopdda ia a birnda, not the real name of 
a Yati, and may have belonged to others 


PulikédinfI1. (Western Chalukyas).spariows 

Eidndalgim plates of ; edited «.....+-1sscrsse | 
punishment for thieves in Kadmifr, nee - | 
punydha-edchana vidswkpoeteneetcennae= san 


ceremony 
Purinic genealogy of the early Chalukyas, 
49;—of the Yiddavasa of Dévagiri ............ d14 
Purushapartkshd, of Vidyipati, waa written in 
the reign of Sivasimha, 188 ;—the opening 
and concluding lines ; Pt 19lf 


pwutra, as the termination of metronymics ; see 


Gigiputa, Goétiputa, Hiritiputra, Hiriti- 
putra, Hiritiputra, and Vachhiputa. 49, 50, 56, 
139, 330. 
python, ancient Greek notices of the ......... 408 


, Qandahiir; see Eandahiir,.......-++.sssserrasnsess 85 


ee fee Sister Danae on 
ti-Traividya s.. oeebeGee Mga eHB ER SEE ERE EES 
Rajakésarivarman, a name of 
PG ee eh eed ee ee ee a ee ee ones tow 205 
Rajamahéndri District inscriptions ......45f, 55 
RaAjaréja I, (Chéla successors of the 1 Bastern 
Chalukyas), Korumelli — of; edited, 
488;—the date of his accession was Saka- 
Sarhvat Ub otb bathed FEE he ee he oe ee vib bet aoe see. 0 
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| Réjadékhara, a poet ; his date fixed as between 


A.D. S50 amd 925 scsscvcecsssecssssssvscsesssveers OOM 
RAjéndra-Chila of ‘Tanjore,’ notes on the 
_ family and date of...... ee 3 
dnire-Chiie-Paraktensivacman,the lepead 
on the sal of the Laden plate of edited... 206 
Rajputind inscriptions... rrr. Sf 
Rimachandra (Yadava of Dévagizi), Paibhan 
plates of; edited, 314% ;—be established 
himself on the throne by fOr sisson 1h 


i 






Ricsinuje: by the Smrifkdlataraviga his 
date is A.D. 1127 . epesaus 

Rishtmkita kings of the Koiguaééa.RAjak- 
kal, ane Se the sphobaith identi- 


fication of ihe .. oie . 4 
Rashtrakifas of ‘Gijasbs, genealog in- 
scription of the .. Vasile sssenees 1 OOM 


Rishtrakdtas, ‘ tributary” . conse 197 
Rithirs of Enananj, so-called, “908 were an 
offshoot of the GabiipwAr rae....esscsssrsees . 100 
Ratndgiri District inscription... as 
raffaisa Prakrit form of the Sanskrit séihien 14 
Rattas of Saundatti. and maT: an in- 
scription of the .....+.004. ws 14 
Rdya-Holdhala, a biruda ay; a Weatarn ‘Cha. 
lukya king 
Rdya- Narayana, ry . title of the Tidare: of 


Dévagiri . » ol4 - 
Riyanna of Hato a 5 Kanarese ballad on 

the insurrection of ; edited . orsssevees SOOM 
Réii, near Veixgurléch, is probably the 

ancient Raévatidvipa... _ | 
reed, the Indian, of the Greeks, is the 

palmyra-tree.... . 336 
Révatidvipa, probably th the modeen: 1 Ral near 

Vengurlém .. aves ». o00 and note 
rhinoceros; see A98.. tke | 
Rigorthada, a Brihmanical s surname in athe | 

Southern Marithi Country ... shvennsee. ae 
rings bearing the names of the plans. . 2,4 
Rishi Saljang ; see Saljang.... serstesese LO? 
Einabe aah, MSS. containing portions 

of the genuine... coves Sued 
‘root’ in language, ah BONES of ‘ha . 171 
Raddal; see Cdal......sccccrsseseee 200M, O55tf 


Rodrasicnha (Kahatrapa), a ee ‘cl of ..... 525 
Ropa-Nariyana, a Bengali poet, 188 ;—a name 
of Bhairavasimbhadiva, 193;—a name of a 
priest, 191 ;—a name of eres 
Russian loons, Arabic ornaments on .. 
Russians, Mongol attacks on the . 
Rusudan, Queen of Georgia «+++ 


Babwan inseription... oF 

enntificed; diterenss-"betacen Sukhmens and 
Jains in respect of ... » 12 
Sadr-i-Jahin sends aesisetaiiniean! batons 


. 188 
» 238 
sl7E 


to Ching hiz 4 ee . 161 
echa, edha, séna, as the éovmtaasion ‘of the 
names of some of the oe ee if & mis- 
lection of etha (sirhha) ... - « O25 
Saif Rad resists the Mongols .. san uesees . 17 
Bailéévara, a mountain king in the <r ‘of 
Stay: stsesseuns LOGE 
bikhie rationed in in sbecietla — 
Bahvricha ... ; Mens S15 
Kauthumi.... Peretti tt? rrr . 16 


seus 73 





Taittirtya... santveassonsessebiceg eee 

Vaji- Midhyaidina oh adden borat rentes ai “on 
Sikta worship in Bengal, decline of the...... . 189 
Saljang, a god of the Géros (abe sesngs DOE 





som, an abbreviation of sariwateardndm «= 10,330 


samdrddhana custom « connec aee teed eee dee eee ee ee eS va 
and, Ch'ang Chan ce isvoure 147, 148, 149 
Sémantdine inthe Sout bern Mardth& Country. 74 
somaya used in the sense of Vaishnava reli- 
ag censora Of morale ss. ..cccccccceeses ssn senserecs DOSE 
Sambalaka of Ptolemy, identified era Sau- 
melpur on the Koil.... eer ae) | 
Saiijayantl, a town in the Dekkan.. wtdd, Sod 
: si nein ata his date 6+ 
Sarhkaradéva (Lichchbavis of Népél) ; his date 
was about A.D). G55 cscstsecscsces sone 
sanwal, an abbreviation of caieloni diets 
98, 1035, 168, 241;—is sometimes used, 
without a qualifying name, for the dates in 
the ¢ era; an instance... siadeaventenceee lee 
aniratrara du cent, aa eed ei Albirint, 
denotes the Loikakila bea not the year 
of the LokakiAla ... sesetesorsece DEM 
sameotsaras of the cetpe a ae mentioned in 
records :-— 
Bhiva .. 
Laverna... 








-. 350 


oot oe be 141. 

ee ee eer 

Kilaka PPP he Pe ee oe ee Oe a " 936 

i ee eee O85 

Plar | oan Het ee Rhett anesen Hiteds asa hae 

Prajipati Oe Pe ee a ee ow Bi4 

Bidbirana ner aie 

Saumya... oooh Pn Pe ee ee OO Eee ee 74 

ae | 

Samra! Solah . ¢os ven seceeseen tisegeued beenre ME 

Siinglt State thastiption... o obs sussii eed eovenvinl ans eRe 
Sanskrit classi¢al poetry, quotati from, 

in the Mahdbhdshya and Kildikd. Vrstsi aoe 326f 
Sanskrit MSS., notice of Dr. Peterson's Second _ 
Report on CC reer eer sre 
Sanskrit MSS., nolan ol Prof. R. G. Bhandar- 

kar's Report (1882-83) on tor eoe ned eee eee tee Beg e ee éiff 
Sanskrit was the current literary language in 

Bengal up to the 12th century A.D. ........ 1B6 
Sdntipur as an ancient name of Bijayagadh, 

very doubtful . rt terre rere 9 
Saptakotiéa, Saptakéttavara, a god (aform of 

Siva) of the Later Kiidambas of Goa.... ». 288, 289 

Sirnith inscription of Mahipdla ; edited ......130f 

Sarvaléidéraya, in Eastern Chalukya title... ... 63 

amecaeaee a residence of Dhrara I. 202 

sarcardj de, a title of Samadragupta... 99 
Sitakarnu, Sitakarn’, o birwda of several 

Andhra kings and perhaps of other races... 833 
ee ae Banawisi Prikrit in- 

scription of ; edited eercerer 1s 4 


ee he PE ee Be ee 


Te bee fan he 





RE 





; edited . mal - seer 
Satyavarman, " Mahérdja (Eastern Ganga), 
‘Chicacole’ plates of; edited .... 10 
Ipur on the Koil, identified with the 
Sambalaka of Ptolemy .. Seles biasmeeeches a 
SAvatil die inthe Votgi country, ined 
seals of grants, eablene 08, ‘10, “49, 55, 68, 
1ULf, 140, 229, 288, 314, 390 ;—legends on...49,55, 
102, 205f, 288 
seasons, an instance of the ancient division of 
the Indian year into only three  ..+..+..0+++++30df 
Sembalapuraka, town in Central India .... 
aéna, ne the termination of the nasass Of AONS 
of oe hemaree: ia a mislection of efha 
(simha) ... 
Séan kings of Bengal iad: ‘Bihar, 1838 ;— 





oe Foe ow 


the Pilas about A.D. 1030 ...... 165 
serpents, ancient Greek notions regarding .. -. 208 


sssaminon Elation of the Greeks is spaind 
oul . cone 
Séuna déda, s distelot on the north bank of the 
Gédivarl, including rari deseesans $15 
Seven Vastra, the ; noticed . eettinns 
S-ven Wise Maitoes: the; sicktiet 
Shashthadéva IT. (Later KAdambas of Go), : 
Goa plates of ; edited . -»- 26H 
eet inoripton of "‘Davadatta ; ; edited, 





erpretation of the date .. -- OSE | 
shot, ancient Greek notices ‘of “the 
Indian . Peer iT fe Ti im 235 


sddham othe commencement of a ise 


vy bat it “dala “the *plain-language 
trick’ . 157 
sign snail an "watenl’ "yepresentation “ot 

s, 194; and... 
Siliditya I. of Valabht, “Wall plates of the 
year 236 of; edited... coda iit 
silence, vows of, on the part of ft, natn 


eT 


oesof . pilees ted ers «+ 247n 
Bindibdad, the Book of: mptioed oe 152 | 
rinddra stands for rindAura, ' sapkacait . 240 


Bing Bongs,« god of the Hos and Santi, 


(Aborigines)... eoee eee or) 137 
Binghana I. and Il. (YAdava. of Dévagiri) 
certain kings subdued by them . » O14 


sjptakhoras-tree of the Greeks eomnbined the 
Li “SERPS PNEE khuswm-tree and the 


mahwwa..... «+ 800f, 337! 
sittakos, ies poanee' . 
Birachitta; a name of Shasbtbaddva TL (ee 

ter Kidambaa of Goa)... bobbbbbees con ssé OU 


ccstecees Seed | 





— 15 





demote White $ro0pe scssssjes senses tessnssas sr 
Simadéva wrote the Yasastilaka AD. 959 ..- 954 


Sémavathéa included the Chalukyas, 55;— 


and the Vaishnavas; edited .. 
Srigupta or Gupta, Mahérdja (Early Gupta); 
discussion sa to the correct form of his 
name, %4, 180;—an instance of the oocur- 
renee of the nanie, but of another indivi- 


dual, in o NépAl inscription .. - Hin 


Sripathé, the ancient Sanskrit name of Byind, 


fhe Pe Pee eee 


ht on ti Pe Pe ee 6 gg ee ee ee . 


Grutakintti'Treividya, author of the. Ide 
ghava-Paindaviya, flourished about Saka- 


Sarnvat 1045... EE Cee ed Oe ee Tee bee 14 
 Stambhatirtha, the ancient anerieee name of 

'Khambay’" . See ee ee tif een oe 133 

stare of the different sakshatras «. sirnbeodss -. 432 


stones sacred to the different plemoleisic tie” “Me 


sugur-candy was a from India to 
Afghinistén in the time of Babar and subse- 
quently ...sceseecsscsecsnseesensesesscepssesesssssessce COD 


sUgar-CAancs, Greek asoounte OF © ces seneedsseterete Sal 

sun, the worship of the, seems to have become 
general in northern Indis about the time of 
Skandagupta, 95 ;—aa a symbol on imscrip- 
tions and coins i be ee ee ee a eh oS 

Sung Emperor of China; bis ware with the 


ne oe ee et fo ee 


Mongols... 
Sgiga dynasty, s renelogcal inscription of 
the; edited .. oben Phe eee ceessesreese MOO 








ne = a eS ee a 


surnames, Bréhmanical, in the Southern Udayagiri cave inscription mentioning Chan. 
Marithé country . wosee 74 | draguptaand Vikramiditya; commented on 6, 
Sdryavaindsa included the ichokbaviee nit en oi Jd46 | SiS 
vifras mentioned in records :— Ujjain plates of Vikpatirija of Dhird ; edited 150m 
Apastamba .ececcticscccsseeseesesseseeee 50 | Ujjayint, the goddess Bhattésvari of............ rae 
Svaymirpdkin, a Brihmanical surname in the Uklin, the Juzbi, story of ..ccccccs cecessscessene DDD 


Southern Maritha Country ... 74 | Uramtsi; see Bishbdligh .. siiniailean » 146 
se eta and Nirgranthas, pri division of Upanishad; see Mahdndriyens and Peau 
the .. eattady = 10 lattearahasya .. er 
vuddedha eeplesaion of the teens stereo 21m | Uvata wrote in Aga wills lo Bhij of Dh 
ruled the country .. sation wo» 62 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1883, notice of Profes- 
aor Joly'a . siuaiaeeees «S23f | VWichaspatimifra, a Mithila writer, was a con- 
Tuican ; cee Talikan... es Ee eer temporary of Vidyipati.... . 18 
Tuittirtya-d renyebn 7 Bee "Miksa tedgnen- | Véchhiputa (Viltalputra), a \uperOelneaie ‘ol 
Upanishad ..... one of the Sungas ... . 139 
Tiliki, a province of Asi, 81 —eaptared by Vigbilis, & note on ther relation sith the 
the Mongols  ....ss+ = Chaulukyas of Anhilwid ... ee | | 


Téutrika worship in Hengel, decline fe hes 

Tuouist doctrines, 149,150 ;—philoeophere .. ie 
Tart, goddess of the Khonds (Aborigines) 198, 129 
Tayin, apparently an epithet of Buddha ...... 47 | 
Térdél inseription of Vikramiditya VI. 


Veislinaves and Jains’n copes Ge the 14th 
century between the .....c..cccersrescneseceres 

Vaishnave-Pada-Kalpataru, * eclledtion of 
Vaishnava poems in Rail. 182, 188, 193 

Vaishnava re in —— attributed to 





(Western Chilukya), the Mangalika Gonki- Vidyipat ... wae 182 

déva, Kiirtavirya II. (Rattas of Saundatti | of ‘Dhar, Uiisin Plates re 

and Belgaum), and the Tiscoskciaclilia hale edited . tonereseececosses LBM 

déva; edited . s  14ft | Vakragupta; see ve Bakragupta . ree 66 
Téridila, a »eilbedeacts in ie Kandi dita; ‘the Valabhi dynasty inscriptions of the; edited, 

modern Térdal in the Sényli States 21 to, d20i ;—the correct interpretation of the 
termites, or white ants, Greek notices of aa 309 opening passage of these ingeriptiona ...... . 323f 
Thikuri rulers of Népdl, M2f;—their palace edrtta, an official title, synonymous with rit 

eee Nee ee a HibAMg css cees = et <_ 

Harsha era .. meres). d Vaeabhi, the ancient name of ‘Bashhi* B 
Tino-hi, ce of Poa a 873: ita village in the ‘ Etdwah" District ............... 102 

Chinghiz Khin . trsessstessessionss 274 | Wasuntaddva, or Vasantaséna, Mahérdja 
tigers, ancient Gubak siobieisd 68 olive. oer neee 230 \Lichchhavis of Népdl); his real date was 
Tinisapadra Twelve, a group of village in about A.D. 75h .:...:00csees Senta tt 345, 348, 350f 

Uentral India . ee 159 | Wasuriivi, the ancient name of Vasrivi... 63 


tortuise, ancient Givak ankioas ‘of ‘a srbedaven Oo 


Vatrabhatti, an officer of Sildditya L. of 
Transgangetic Peoples, descent of the ....... 120 


Valabhi; discussion as Ne tie 


transliteration of Sanskrit ......... a 202, 263 ing of his name ......... seessevnr SOB 
trees growing inthe Indian seas, Greek ac. Viydleallan Kaiydlvallan, the story eg 79 
counts of .. ah sides Ohl 


Véddirthada, a Brdhmanical surname in the 
Southern Marhghé Country ....ccccscescesccsece TH 


Vehichcha, a river in the KAdahrada déJa...... 202 


irinardja, ‘the king of the grasses or ieada, 
the palmyra-tree, is probably the origin of 


the Grock kilamoa indikos . - $56 | réldowa = vdld-nagara, ‘a sea-side town’ .., hn 
trinmima, the trident mark; a symbol of the Vengi country, Eastern mylar: and Chéla 
Vaishnava faith . ant 283,295 | kings of the... se 408, es 2044 


Trivddin, a Bribssanieal. 1 surname in the vibhaea, used in the ex sense a siredna a 
Southern Marithd Country .......cccccccecoue TA ; Vidimunden Koddmundan, the story pret: cues TH 


—— SS | 


‘Tulak, a fortesa of Ghir ... 0.0000 secver eevee ee, 117 VidySpati, the Bib4ri poet, and his contem- 
Tului, som of Chinghiz KhAn ....0ss000 85 |  porarios, 189 ;—Shunitda mentioning his 
patrons, 188n, 189n;—the charter of. the 
grant of Bisapt to him, 190f ;—a copy made 
by him of the whole Bhigavata-Purdna is 
now in the possession of his deacendanta, 
189;—his genealogy, 1871;—be wrote the 


beeriginisslisiy Hindi Besant. . DOO, 2550F 
Udayadéva (Thikuri family of riiedes hia 
real date was about A.D. 676 ...... 0.000 . o50f 





Tarasagini in the reign of 
Naraahshadéva, 188, 192;—legenda about 
him, 1539;—was at the court of Sivasid&bha 
end Narasidbbadévs, and his poems appeared 
in the 15th century, 157f;—variows works 


composed by him ane PEP a 8 . 18 


Vigrahapila, Athgachhi clate of “edited... 162m 

Vijaya, Adhinije, Byand inscription of ; edited Bit 

Vikrama era; the dates of some of the Népal 
ee were wrongly referred by 


Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji to this era......312i — 


Visramiditya of the Udayagiri cave imscrip- 
tion ; his identity discussed . . 61,352 
Vikraméditya V1. {Western Chalukya),'Térdal 
imacription of ; edited ...s.s00s0sse0 Lift 
Vilandha, a place where the Western Gade 
are said to have UGE the Pallavas in 
Vinhukadadutu ‘fauily 
Vira-Banaiiju sect included both Salus and 
Buddhista....,, —--.- 15 
Firamitrédaya, i epininanaty 0 on n Yéajinvalkya hb 
Viranandi finished theichdra-S:ire in ake 


Samvat 1076... ere : » 24 | 


Vira-Nonamba, the ‘Beigaldr aca oe if jot 
earlier than the 12th century A.D... ~ Il 
Reger eats British Museum plates: of ; 
edited ...... -o L400 
Visala (Chaulukya ef ‘Anhilwad), Faesseiome 
by Mahadéva | Yidava of Dévagiri) . . $14 
Vishnu-Chandriditya; gold coin of 
Vishouvardhana, another mune of Saoncoke ae 
JI. (Bastera Chalukya) .......00sc0-ssrcsrccnes 5S 





” gust | 








tilva-saitd, + gulvorand Galt. eS ee 
Volga, Mongols on the ee es BS ee ee oe 18 
Vrishadéva (Lichchhavia of Néyas his real 


date was about A.D. G90 ....ccsscssssseve sss 350f 


Wairdgarh in the ChAndA District, identified 
with the Pénagowron of Ptolemy 
Wala earthenware fragment of Galestan (of 
Valabhi) of the year 247; edited, 75;—- 
plutes uf eMac 2 L. (of Monel of the 
year 286; edited... “er oer 
Waliin ; Walishtan ; Bah « Bkmiyin . eon erates Bhf 
Walkh, a fortress near Sunnah lenkes ii 
witcheraft among the Aborigines of Tada. 
wool-bearing tree of the Gre ithe Tain 
oobtot-tree | se... + dor 


worship of ancestors 5 auabeie the Aborigines o of 


India, 126/f-—vof mountains... oy he. 


Yadavas of Devagiri, genealogical inscriptions 

of the, Goff, yet alee genealogy of 

the... oo a] 314 
Yujnikt, another 3 name eof the Mal inirdgave 

Upanished, q. ©. ove wee -waes | O 
Yajur- Veda, Black ; eee Makdndvdgana. Upani. 

shad .. sveuvabe siteakhige paviadeaes Cane 
yak ; see eae RS MENS 26¢ 
Yama ie a god of the Aborigines of India ... 127 
Yasastilaka of SOmadéva was written A.D. 

059 iokaetete biaiik bok bee oars 
Yandbéya tribe, 4 s fragmentary inasiption of 

the, ut Byiné ; TRO ERC sc 0s con set aee owere bebe 8 


ERRATA IN VOL. XIV. 


—— ie =e 


p. 5, note 4, for th July read 13th August. 
p. 14, note 1, for Pulekésin read Pulikésin. 
p. 55a, 1 21, for Curren read CHELLUR (sce 
p. 204) 
» 1. 29, for Chittdr read Chellar. 
p. 954, line 33, dele the comma after Kicha. 
p. 169, 1. 42, after for photo-lithography insert 


The other ring also was probably a plain one, aa | 
the seal of the dynasty,—Garuda, balf-man ond | 


| half- bird, im the act of devouring a se=pent,—in 
| engraved j in the lower proper right corner of the 


| secund plate. 


p- 20a, L 14, and note 7, for Vilanda read 
Vilandha. 


» Text, line 10, for mujmajkhi-dbu read 
maj majkh-ahu 
p: 233, L 33, for bAddav-ill read bhédaveill 
p. 234a, 1. 22, for Vaishnava read Vaishnava 
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